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PREFACE TO SEVENTH EDITION. 

Alterations and additions have been made, mainly 
in the general portions, in order to bring iiie book 
np to date. 


January, J!l!i(l, 


VV. 13. 



PREFACE TO SIXTH EDITION. 

During Firminger’s lifetime editions of this Manual 
were issued in 1863, 1869, and 1874. Tlie fourth and 
fifth editions were edited respectively by Mr. St. John 
Jackson and Mr. J. Cameron who 1 nought the work 
up to date for the times when these editions were 
published, namely, 1890 and 1904. 

The editor ol the present edition has taken upon 
himself the difficult task oi revising the book so as to 
bring it up to date for the year of issue. 

A work of this kind, written originally by one man. 
and revised by three others at different times, may to 
some extent lack coherence, but it contains at; least the 
collected experience ol its author and editors. An 
observant man, who attends personally to his garden, 
gains facts that are generally useful; lienee Kirminger’s 
original observations, though old, are none the less 
valuable. At the same time, progress in horticulture 
and the pure sciences underlying it, has been extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid of late years in all civilized countries. 
Not only so, but one country can now appropriate, lor 
its own use, discoveries made in other countries with 
similar climates. India has felt this wave of progress 
and has profited by discoveries elsewhere. II; is now 
a different place from what it was when Finningei 
wrote. 

The aim of the present editor has been to preserve 
all those portions by Finninger and previous editors 
which are as true now as ever, and to rewrite those 
parts that required to be brought up to date. Jt is 
hoped that a Manual with so long n record of usefulness 
will thus continue to be a standard work on its subject. 


W. B. 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


Tile want oJ a practical and comprehensive work 
upon Gardening, expressly adapted to this country, 
has been much felt, l believe, by all who have had the 
management of a garden in India. The Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India indeed have long 
since acknowledged the existence of such a want by the 
offers they have repeatedly made of a premium for the 
best treatise upon the subject that should be presented 
to them before a certain stated time. These offers 
have in no single instance met with a response. 

ft was not till, alter every inquiry possible, i had 
ascertained that there was no prospect whatever of a 
work ol llio kind being undertaken by some other band, 
that L resolved upon commencing one myseil, and 
placing before the public such amount of information 
as. during my hours of recreation and leisure, f have 
been able to collect upon the subject. 

By a residence of several years at Ferojwpore, I had 
made myself well acquainted with the cultivation of a 
garden in the North-West Provinces ; when, on removal 
to Howrah, by the practical knowledge l acquired in my 
own garden, as well ns by observation of what was done 
in others 1 had the means of visiting, 1 became thorough¬ 
ly conversant with the practice of gardening as applicable 
to Bengal. The ready access also that 1 then had, both 
to the Government Botanical Gardens and to those 
of the Agri-Horticultmal Society, served to put within 
my reach much very important information concerning 
numerous plants, which i could not otherwise have 
obtained. The appointment, moreover, l held during 
six real’s as one ol the judges at the horticultural shows 
at Calcutta, served to rentier me familiar with the finest 
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productions oi tlie country, in the way oj vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers exhibited theic dining the colder 
months. 

It is still not without considerable diffidence 
that I venture on submitting these pages to the 
press. No one can be more thoroughly uwaic than 
myself of many deficiencies witli which they must 
unavoidably he chargeable: but working . single- 
handed ; gathering often under great- difficulty, 
my facts for myself; not talcing any .statement 
upon trust, which by subsequent trial 1 had 
the means of verifying; and with the labours 
of no predecessor to be of any material assist¬ 
ance to me, I can only hope for indulgence, if in 
some instances the information I impart be not so 
full as might he desired, and 11 in some lew perhaps 
I prove wrong or mistaken. 

Of the works to which I have mainly made rclerenec, 
I should not omit mention of the li I lortus Oalcutl ensis ” 
of Dr. Yoigt. In this catalogue, however, are enumera¬ 
ted many plants that do not exist in the country, 
and of which there appears strong reason to doubt 
whether they ever have done so; while many of I ho 
most ornamental ones we now possess arc not found 
there, having been introduced since the work was com¬ 
piled. The “Mora Jndica ” oi Dr. Roxburgh also 1 
have made free use of, whenever it served me. Dr. 
Roxburgh’s remarks on any plant he has described are 
almost invariably accurate and excellent, except that 
owing perhaps to long residence in India, the merit he 
attaches to most of its vegetable productions may be 
somewhat overrated. For the copious and frequent use 
I have made of the valuable, writings of Mir .1. Paxton 
and Dr. Lindley, no apology, I trust, will be required, 

I need hardly notice the Transactions and .Journals of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, as 
a source likewise upon which I have drawn largely. 
The whole of those volumes ! have thoroughly searched, 
and extracted from them all that L found of any value, 
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for my purpose. On no occasion, however, have f 
borrowed either from them, or I mm any other authority, 
without tile fullest acknowledgment. All descriptions 
ol plants that 1 have given, have been, unless other¬ 
wise stated or implied, Irom mv own observation of 
them in this country. J. have been scrupulously carclul 
not to set down any plant as to be met with in India, 
of the existence of which there ! have not had positive 
knowledge. On the other hand, il there are Homo 
plants occasionally to he found in gardens of which I 
have tailed to give account, in most cases it has been 
because I have not considered them sufficiently orna¬ 
mental to merit a place there ; some few possibly may 
have escaped me. 

1 should bo very remiss -were I not in this place to 
name Mr. Robert Scott, ol the Clovenuncnt Botanical 
(hudens, as one to whom 1 am under veiv considerable 
obligations for the liberal and unreserved way in which 
he has always supplied me with paiticiilars respeding 
any plant about which 1 have made iiupiirv. To Mr. 
A. II. lileehyndeu, likewise, the able and courteous 
Secretary of the Agri-Jlovticiillurnl Society, I have 
heie to tender my best thanks for the hint! aid and 
encouragement he has uniformly alToided me dining the 
progress of this work. 

There remain now only a J'ew words to add with 
respect to the general arrangement 1 have adopted. 
Kor the convenience of reference, tin 1 ornamental an¬ 
nuals have been kept in a group separate from plants 
ol perennial duration. Roy the same reason the nut 
and lruit-1 tea ring plants have been placed in gioups 
apart Irom each other. The classification followed is 
that given in the last edition of |)r. Liudlev’s “ Vege¬ 
table Kingdom.” Where any plant) is described, type 
ol three distinct kinds has been used for the names 
placed at the heading; according as it, is the Latin, 
European, or Native one that is denoted. Ror example, 
as in Mirabilis Jalapa Makvioi, ok Rioiut (loal-ithbtis 
the name print cm I in Hack type* denotes uniformly the 
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Latin, the second in capitals tiic European, and the one 
in italics the Native one. 

C'HIKSUiiAH : 

Maid, 1S63. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

Nearly fifty years liave passed since my father first set to work 
on the picparation of the work which now appears in a fifth and 
revised version, and eighteen years have gone by since lie entered 
his eternal rest. Fur any work of scientific importance to have 
passed through the searching ordeal of the latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century is in itself an achievement, and the labours of my 
father’s editors—first Mr. St. John Jackson and now Mr. Cameron— 
will bo regarded, at least by my family, as a very real tribute to one 
whose personality can, in the natural order of things, he remembered 
by hut few. It has been suggested to me by some to whose wishes 
I am hound to defer, that the appearance of this new edition 
affords an opportunity for placing on record the few facts which 
arc known about my father’s career, and the deep impression 
which Ins singular character and attainments made on his relatives 
and friends. 

Thomas Augustus Firniinger was born in the Parish of Mt. 
Panoras in iho year 1812, He was the eldest ol tlnee children 
bom to Dr. Thomas Firmxngor, who, some years before liis niuniage 
to Miss Elizabeth Shepherd, had come up to London from the 
family home at Egerton on the extreme edge of the Weald of Kent. 
In London, my grandfather had established a reputation in the 
scientific world, and for some years-ho had acted as deputy to the 
Astiomuner Royal, N. Maskolyne, whose sister, il. will he. remem¬ 
bered, married the great Lord Olive. The memory of three genera¬ 
tions thus once more serves to span a marvellously lengthy period 
of tlm history of Englishmen in India. In later life. Dr, Firminger, 
who had declined the honour of knighthood at the hands of George 
Ilf, devoted himself to (lie task of coaching candidates for Ifailey- 
bury, and to a generation ol tho Indian Civilians how passed a way 
the name of Firminger was associated with examinations success¬ 
fully passed, even as it is to-day cunuecled with “ Gardening in 
India.” My grandfather departed his life many years before 1 was 
horn, hut 1 can well remember tin* tones of respect and oven awe 
with which the name of “ the Doctor ” was ever mentioned by tho 
villagers of Bury Street. In the Edmonton house there was a 
inucli dreaded electric machine piovided with a huge reel top re¬ 
volving round a cushion of silk; terrible were the. experiences of 
domestics who chanced to tread upon a certain metal plate near 
the doorway. There was supposed to be nothing which tho 
Doctor did not know, and no one could say where his powers 
began or ended. Visiting in Egerton, in 1897, I was surprised to 
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find Hat the Doctor's inclinin' had not been iuigofteu I>v (he 
village folk. 

Edmonton is now almost a par', of London, and own Ibnr 
Street ” (a distinct village and not “ a street ’’), (lie pan ol hldmnii- 
ton in which our house—Waruu Lodge—wax sifu.itml, lu, boon 
invaded by an ever-increasing laliyi'inth of artisans’ dwellings. | n 
the early part of the last century, however, ICdimml on was a eouni rv 
place mueh bedoved of lilonirv men. >Sou(hc\ wins me ennui- 
father’s near neighbour at liulield, while Charles Lainli and hia 
sister spent their pathetic Life in balmoutoii il'-clf. Itven in my 
own Loyhood, the “ Burv Street ” folk spoke the nMie di.'dee’l, 
ol Middlesex, and many worn tlie, drunken lights with intrusive 
cockneys at the Sfuguer. Within a lew hundred ymils of our 
gates stood Bury Iln.ll, once the home oF the regicide I'rmlxh.iw. 
Looking from tho west windows of Warren Lodge, the e\o li.nriled 
over lawns, fields, meadows to a horizon shut olV by a tliiolc rookery. 
There was then no dreary line of urLisiius’ houses to spoil 1 he \iew. 
It was a lamoiLS home for a young naturalist. A few miles’ ^ a JIc 
would lake one to the then unspoilt, villains on 1h<l Ler-ude 
to L'i'igwdl and flhinkfonl and I,hr eludes of kipping Foiexi. ']'|,e 
garden ol Warren Lodge was ever I lie ol>jt et of my fnI her's eoiisl.mt, 
care, and if the reader cares to lolVr In Fir W. Tlii.uclfon liyer’s 
(my father’s nephew) works on the Flora of Middlesex, lie will 

note frecpiently such entries set. uguimt rare wild-dower_“ limml 

at Warren Lodge.” In the- midst of such a country, and in a house 
filled with scientific implements, niv lather spent his hovhood'. 

Ifis college at Cambridge was iVmbroko ; lie look his <hrrci> 
in 1837, and was ordained to ihe eimiev FiHiiigbornc in Kent' 
In 1840 he was appointed “ assistant chaplain ” on The I'VeleiiiiwIieiii 
Establishment of ihe Honourable Hast India Company. Ills 
service is dated October Ihe 4th ol Hint year, anil Ibis mud have 
been the day when the good ship bearing him to India readied 
Diamond Harbour. For six months lie was established by Bishop 
Wilson at Snugorin the Cent rat iVovinees, and I hen wimdoupalcliod 
to Ferozeporia Here he remained during the anxious lime oftbe 
fiecond Sikli War (1818-49). How much of tho war lie sn\v -and he 
must have seen a good deal—J have lieen nimble In discover, but 
his impressions are recorded in a,sermon preached on the occasion 
of the first opening of the monumenlul church of FI, Andrew 
Ferozepore, and subsequently printed by request. 

It is now but a little more tlitin six yours ngn, since t lie btem 
iiud powerful army of the Sikhs crossed the river and invaded 
this tenitoiy an event which, as it would hociii. wuh wholly 
unexpected, and for which we were but very inmleqimlelv provided. 
Almost immediately their first cngagenmiil look place, wdiieh 
although aftended with success to as, was far more conducive 
than otherwise to inspire the enemy with confidence. I’.ul it, was 
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in the. second conflict—of Ferozshwlnir, which happened n few 
days afterwards—when the arm of (tod’s merciful protection 
over us was most distinctly to In* discerned. II was late in the. day 
when this conflict commenced, which was interrupted and not 
decided when darkness sot, in. Wearied and exhausted, and in 
confusion, our troops were, harassed dinin'!; the night J>y the conti¬ 
nued lire of the enemy upon them, And upon the following day, 
with their ammunition all expended, they were ill prepared to 
contest the iield even with that wing of the enemy’s army which 
had been already opposed to them. While in this condition, tlio 
second wing of the. Sikh Army made its appearance, commanded 
by Tej Singh. How inevitably disastrous must have been our 
fate, hud this leader brought his forces at once into action, is n 
fact upon which there appears to bo little difference of npiuiom 
This, however, to the amazement of all, he. refrained from doing, 
and thus relieved our troops from the prospect ol immediate 
destruction, ami warded off the peril, which seemed to threaten 
even our occupation of India. Many explanations have, of course, 
boon assigned for the apparently unaccountable conduct of this 
limn. It has even been said that he bet rayed designedly the 
interest of his people, and that so far from bring desirous of gaining 
for them a victory, lie made it his piineipul object In lend them 
to destruction. Tlis motives, however, we have, no intention" of 
discussing—they do not affect, the point we are insisting on. We 
will not ask why he acted in so extraordinary a way, whether 
from ignorance, want of skill or treachery. Hut we ask why it 
was that upon so alarming an occasion the enemy happened to 
have such a man for their leader. And the reply, which we think 
must necessarily prosont itself even to the olitusest mind in, * It 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is wonderful in our eyes.’ ( Tf the Lord 
Himself hud not been on our side when men rose up against us, 
they had swallowed us up quick whim they wen 1 so wrath fully 
sot against us.’ 

“ About two months after this occurred the concluding battle 
of the campaign, which result,ed for the time, in the total overthrow 
of the enemy, and although not one involving such imminent peril 
as the preceding, is still admitted to have (icon aided towards a 
favourable issue by troaeheroiTs emmeils in the enemy’s leaders. 
We shall .say no more on this topic,, than that any who have 
made themselves acquainted with the details of what is called the 
Sutledgo Campaign, can hardly fail of (racing throughout the 
guardian hand of Cod over us.” 

The passage which we have quoted supplies a remarkable 
illustration to the argument in regard to Cod’s miraculous Provi¬ 
dence stated by Cardinal Newman in liis Grammar <if Asieiil: the 
sermon indeed anticipates the argument of the Grammar. 

About the your 1854, Fir mi nger commenced a series or tours 
through the great historical cities of Northern India His 
F, MG 6 
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impressions were recorded in a whole series of portfolios lull of 
beautiful watpr-colour and pencil .‘dutches. In after years, he 
allowed himself to he persuaded to scud two small oil pictures of 
native crafts on the HughU for exhibition at the Royal Aondemv, 
and although the pictures were hung in a place “ on the line ” which 
would have excited most artists to further achievements, yet he 
would not consent to exhibit his work again. Indeed he was so 
reticent in regard to his work as a painter, ihat ho would allow 
none of his pictures to he hung in tiro house save in his two studies 
and dressing room. The water-colours, so much esteemed by all 
who saw them for the first time after his death, were, during his 
lifetime, hidden away in a bureau. 

Towards the close of 1851, my father took his first furlough. 
While taking temporaiy charge of the Parish of Bapoliild in Kent, 
he met for the first time my mother’s family. Tiro Rev, John 
Buchner, the grandson of the Admiral who played so important a 
part in tire Mutiny of (lie Nore, a nephew of u recent Bishop of 
Chichester, and brother to a noted portrait, painter, had emumetroed 
his career in life with a commission in the Rifle Brigade, and hud 
scon some active service in Kaffir Wars in Mouth Alriea. lie 
abandoned a promising military career, and after taking his degrees 
at St. John’s, Cambridge, Ire was ordained, and soon received first, 
the living of the little Sussex village of (.'limping and then that id 
Bapchild in Kent. In May 1856, ho married his second daughter, 
Georgiana, to the Rev. T, A. 0. Firininger, Assistant Clmpluiu, 
H. E. I. 0. S. In the following October, after a visit, t o Edmonton, 
the newly-married couple set sail for India, and uriived at Calcutta 
early in that year of inHfable disaster and horror—1857. 

Fortunately for my mother’s case of mind, my father was not, 
sent back to Ilia old station, for in May, 1857, Urn two native regi¬ 
ments at Eerozeporo mutinied, and, despite the presence of a 
British regiment and some Artillery, destroyed the cantonments 
and tire memorial Church at which my father had preached 
the opening sermon in J852. Instead he was sent to Howrah 
where, save on “Panic Sunday,” when tiro railway men came to 
Church armed, the Mutiny inspired indignation rather than four. 
An old Calcutta resident indeed haw told mo that in her memory 
Calcutta was nearer to a panic during the plague riots of J 807-8 
than it was even in 1857, On the occasion of “ Panic Monday,” 
my father preached from tiro text of Isaiah, which stands as the 
motto to Keblo’s Christian Year. “ Ju quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength.” It is not very surprising to learn that 
after Ms experiences at Ecrozeporc, the ainrma of “ Panic Munday ” 
had not perturbed the preacher. 

The idea of a work on Indian Gardening apparently came to 
my father’s mind during his stay in tho Punjab. A friend, on Urn 
point of leaving for England, had left in Kimringor’s onvo some 
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valuable plants, and it was to this circumstance the origin of the 
great book is to be assigned. Bub so groat was the author’s 
reticence on the score of his own peculiar accomplishments that 
oven his wife did nor discover that the book was in course of pre¬ 
paration until about the year 1860. 

At Howrah, Fii'mingcr was in easy distance of the famous 
Botanical Gardens, which were at this time under the care of ids 
friend, Mr. Erringlon. Another friend was Mr. Stalkart, of 
Ghoosery, memories of whose unlimited kindness and hospitality 
have been treasured up by at least three generations of Calcutta 
lesidents. The extent to which this hook is indebted to Stalkart, 
1 cannot measure, and perhaps the author himself emild scarcely 
have done so. 

In February, 1859, the author’s health broke down, an 1 he and 
his wife were sent on sick leave to what were then in popular par¬ 
lance styled the “ Nelly Grey ” hills—the Nilgherries, The oppor¬ 
tunity for study in the gardens at Ootacamund, then under the care 
of Mr. Mclvor, was utilized to the full, and when my father, now a 
senior chaplain, returned to Bengal to assume charge of Ohinsurah, 
great progress had been made with the hook. CJhinmirnh at this 
time was in all her glory as the military depot for Bengal. 
Thornton’s Gazetteer of India, published in 1858, tells us Unit flu* 
site of Ohinsurah “ is said to he better than that of Calcutta, and 
it is considered one of the healthiest places in Bengal.” A. few 
years later, however, opinion veered round in the other direction. 
Tim depot was removed, and the imposing barracks lamed into a 
kutchory. The still beautiful grounds in which the lluglili College 
stands are all that remain of one of Iho best cared-for botanical 
gardens in India, 

The Firmingers’ house at Cliinaumh was one of (.lie fine old 
residences built in the days when the Dutoh conducted a thriving 
trade in the now decaying town. It stood on the maidan and was 
provided with a tank of its own and a lovely garden well stocked 
with not only Indian, but English fruits and ilowers. The majority 
of my father’s readers will be, familiar wilh the quaint little. Ohureli 
of Ohinsurah with its walls covered with the esouleheons of Dutch 
Governors now sleeping the sleep of l.lio just, fn addition to the 
spiritual care of Ohinsurah, the chaplain in those days tended to 
the needs of the people of Baneegunge, the then terminus of the 
E, I. Railway where, under my father’s fostering care, a church 
was erected. This church no longer e.xists. Among friends at 
Ohinsurah, my mother remembors best Mr. Thwaitcs, the Principal 
of the College, Judge Lilly, Dr. Mae.kay of the Boot,eh Presbyterian 
Mission, and, not least, Balm Kissenpaul. 

In 1863 (March 9) Firniinger, after having seen the present 
work through the pre&s, left India on 18 months’ medical leave. 

I gather that the leave was extended by short periods until January ( 
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1866 when leaving his wife and family in England, he iofurued to 
fulfil the short period of residence duo before pension. Flo was 
now appointed by Bishop Cotton to Gowl.atti m Assam. Ilero of 
course he made the acquaintance of fhut lover of horticulture, 
General Jenkins. The Rev. S. Me, the veteran Missionary of 
Assam, tells me that he well romembers meeting my hither when 
lie accompanied a wing of the old 35th Westmoiland Regiment 
in the Bhutan expeditionary force. 


“ Your father,” writes Mr. Me, “ was present at t.he taking 
of the fort of Dewanpore, a place of some importance, and did good 
service there.” Tire"only letters written by my father which I have 
been able to recover belong to this period. 1 n one of 11mm no refers 
to his art as a cook. It is perhaps worth mentioning tlmt he loft, 
behind him at his death a collection of carefully written recipes 
which would lead one to suppose that lie h ad at one I imo ini,ended to 
perform for Indian cooks a service similar to the one which he lifts 
rendered for Indian gardeners. 


One only event in my father’s Indian career remains to he 
recorded. It was on his ret,urn from a visit to GowhutU that 
Bishop Cotton, in going on board the river steamer at Klmstia, 
lost his footing and met with his tragic death. 


| In 1868 (January 9), Firminger retired from the service, mid 
made his home at Warren Lodge, Edmonton, where the four 
youngest of his seven children were horn. I was but a boy of 
fourteen at his death, but still I can well remember the earn and 
self-denial which he expended on the education of his children. 
Amid all his varied pursuits, he had never allowed bis scholarship to 
“growrusty,” and on his writing-table, we found after bis death 
that jnat a few hours before his last sudden sickness, lie had boon 
poring over a Greek play, and by side of the play were neatly 
arranged a file of papors covered with algebraic problems in 
astronomy, and some neatly painted geological charts. 


During the remaining years of his life, Firminger lived very 
much to himself. Occasionally his old Wends would visit him, bill 
he himself, with the exception of a fow months spent, on a painting 
expedition in company witli his eldest daughter in North Wales, 
was scarcely one week away from home. His days began early : 
even in winter time, before it was light,, lie would be out working 
in his beloved garden. Time for painting, music, and light reading, 
as well as advanced work in several soiences, was never wanting. 
He verjr seldom performed any ecclesiastical duties in the parish 
church itself, but was always ready to give assistance with the 
services in the workhouse ohapel and other snob humble places. 
He belonged to no church party, so far as it is possible for anyone 
to live outside the currents of modern movements. Ho Would* 
I think, have appreciated the solid work and personalities of such 
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men as Smythi.es, Lowder, Dolling, or Stanton. His belief was in a 
God of Truth and Beauty : and everything which bore the stamp of 
truth and beauty was honoured by him as God’s good creation. 

My father lived to see his eldest son in Holy Orders. His death 
came very suddenly. Early in January, 1884, he went up to 
London ami called on an old friend. He spoke very clearly to 
his friend about his death, which he instinctively felt to be close at 
hand. On January the 15th, he was taken ill, and on the 18th he 
passed peacefully to his rest. He. was buried in the grave where 
the bodies of bis father and mother are resting, in the chmchyard 
of All Saints’, Edmonton. 


KiDDEiiPonr. Vicaiuoj!, 
Calcutta, 1004. 


Walter Kelly Firmincser, 




A 


MANUAL of GARDENING 

FOR INDIA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tiiere is in India at the present moment a widespread and 
increasing interest in gardens. Those, who possess broad acres 
spaie no pains in decorating them, and those who possess but a 
small piece of ground must have their ornamental garden, their 
fruit and vegetable plots. The continued impact of the garden- 
loving outside world has doubtless had sometiiing to do with this 
revival of the ancient and honourable desire to plant and beautify 
the spot where one. dwells. In Firmingor’s original introduction 
he gives a lather gloomy picture of the flower and fruit cultivation 
of that petiod. Generalities arc always untrue and the present 
editor is by no means inclined to state that all over Judin nothing 
but tlie best is grown in the best possible way. The fact remains, 
however, that Europeans and Indians, princes and connuonora, do 
take an interest in their gardens. 

Of this fact there are man y manifestations. 

The literature of Indian gardening has, since Firminger’s time, 
greatly increased in quantity and quality. We have for example, 
among recent publications, Yilliers ytuart’s “ Gardens of the Great 
Mughals,” Macmillan’s “ Handbook of Tropical Gardening and 
Planting,” and Patwardhan’s “A Guide to Rose Culture” (in 
English and Marathi). A bibliography (by no means complete) 
containing, among others, several works on Indian Gardening is 
given later in this book. 

There has been an increase in the amount of seeds and plants 
sold in this country. In most large towns there are several firms 
who do a profitable business in seeds and plants. The world-famous 
firm of Sutton & Sons, Reading, England, have now established a 
branch in Culoutta. It is, therefore, obvious that there is a 
domain! for the commodities supplied by these firms. 

The seed sold is nearly all imported, and few of the ornamental 
plants sold are indigenous. There lie before the enterprising horti¬ 
culturist two promising lines of development: (a) the production, 

mg i 
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on a commercial scale, of seed in India; and (??) the talcing into 
garden cultivation and production of new races of wild plants 
indigenous to the country. When one considers such brilliant 
and graceful plants as Ipomasa coccinea and Uloriom supvrlm, 
one feels that it would be worth while to donieslieiite them 
thoroughly. 

There is a moderate but increasing demand for Inuned 
gardeners and garden superintendents, -literate, scientifically 
trained men who can make gardens look well and j>ay T handsomely. 
The m&lee proper appears nowadays to be an unskilled labourer 
•who has picked up some smattering of garden knowledge, but who 
has not the energy nor the ability to do much alone. Tin* com¬ 
paratively high wages obtainable by unskilled labour in industrial 
concerns have attracted many who nt other time's would have 
turned to garden work. The result is that flic wages of imilces 
have risen, hut the standard of their attainments has not improved. 
If anything is to be done with a big garden expert direction is needed, 
and men who have the necessary training can find employment 
thus. The demand for trained supervisors has led to a demand for 
the necessary training. This is now given at various public 
gardens and as a part of one of the courses of flu* Pooiul College 
of Agriculture. 

There have sprung up, in most large centres, local horlicull urul 
societies, some of which (e.g., that at Quetta) have done excellent 
work in instructing their members and the public how plants should 
be grown, and in holding shows. 

There is a healthier idea abroad as to what is wanted in a 
garden. In Erminger’s time there whs a tendency to attach an 
undue value to rare plants. We now want a fair range of ornn menta 1 
and useful plants, cultivated in the best way for the heal effect, 
not a selection of plants that are merely rare. 

The advent of the town-planning idea lias brought with it, Mm 
idea of garden and tree cultivation on a large scale with relation 
to roads and dwellings. The stimulus of these ideas has resulted 
in the artistic laying-out of newly planned areas for the accommo¬ 
dation of growing populations in such places as Mnlscfle near 
Bombay. 

Horticulture is coming to its own in I ndiu. 1 l.s basis, however, 
must always be a personal love and understanding of plants 
and the ability to do garden work one’s self, In this cornice,Lion 
and in conclusion Birminger’s own admirable words are worth 
quoting :— 

“No one should allow himself to suppose that lie can have 
a well-kept, well-cultivated garden without being, to a considerable 
extent, his own head gardener. A garden left entirely in the hands 
of a malee will invariably be found in that dirty, neglected state* so 
noticeable in the compounds around most European residences in 
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India. It is useless to give only general orders to a native servant. 
The owner must, from time to time, scrutinize each particular 
operation of the garden, and give special directions how it is to be 
done, or, in many instances, it will not lie done properly, if even 
it is done at all. Vexation and angry words will never set things 
right. The malees are generally very good servants if properly 
managed ; but more must not be expected from them than really 
is in their nature. They follow gardening as their vocation, but 
they have no enthusiasm for it; and the interest they take in the 
work will always be just in proportion to the interest they see taken 
in it by their master. And they will become interested rvlren they 
find that a master is so; when he pays them regularly, refrains 
from maltreating them or giving them abuse, co-operates witli 
them, and shows them, now and then, with his own hands, what 
he wishes to have done. Let them see that you are their master in 
respect of knowing and being able to perform their work as well as, 
or better than, themselves, and you will find in them as good 
servants as are to he met with, perhaps, in any part of the 
world.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


CLIMATE AND SOILS. 


CLIMATE. 

A^ilen wo apeak of the climate of u place, we mean the sum 
total of its characteristic conditions of heat, light, moisture, baro¬ 
metric pressure, precipitation, and atmospheric movement. These 
factors may be combined in a variety of ways, producing many 
different kinds of climate^. Tims we may have a climate winch is 
marked by scanty rainfall, intense cold at one time of the year, and 
intense heat at another, as in parts of the Punjab. Another climate 
may have as its characteristics a heavy rainfall concentrated at 
one season with a fairly equable temperature all the year, as in the 
Konkan. In the Peninsula of India we have, such a variety of 
climates that at first sight it appears impossible to give any advice 
on the growing of plants that will he applicable to all India. The 
difficulty can he met by considering the main types of climate found 
in India and giving general directions for each type of climate. It 
should, however, always he understood that the man on the spot 
must exercise his commonsense and depart from or modify the 
procedure suggested as his local experience recommends. 

Previous horticultural writers have tended to divide India into 
two parts—the “Hills” and the “Plains,” and to prescribe for 
such a division. In the present, edition this division lias been, to 
a great extent, retained. A more logical classification would, 
however be, according to rainfall, e.g.; 


Class 1. Places with rainfall above 100 inches per annum. 
» 2. „ „ „ from 70—100 „ „ „ 

» >> j' >> t, 50— 70 ,, ,, ,, 

L ?> it it tj 00' DO ,, ,, „ 

6- „ „ „ below 30 „ „ ,, 
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To classes 1 and 2 belong the areas near the head of the Bay of 
Bengal and the whole of the west coast of the Peninsula, south of 
Bombay. To class 3 belongs a groat part of Bengal and Behai:. 
Class i comprises an enormous area including parts of Madras, the 
Central Provinces, Central India, the United Provinces, and Bombay. 
Class 5 is represented by a large part of the Deccan and the wholo 
of North-West India, including Sind, Rajputana, the Punjab, the 
North-West frontier Province, and Baluchistan. In each of these 
areas there arc hill stations and places in the plains, differing in 
temperature, light, and winds. 

Taking India as a whole we may say that there arc two 
seasons—the rainy season and the dry season. The latter may 
be sub-divided into the cold season and the b ot season. The 
occurrence of a definite rainy season is due to the south-west 
monsoon wind which blows steadily during the summer months 
and deposits on the thirsty land the moisture which it brings 
from the sea. This is a season of great vegetative growth. 
Places which during May are mere burned-up prairies become 
in June sheets of living green, and leafless trees don their 
foliage. Plants behave variously in the cold weather and the 
hot weather, hut in the latter the reproductive function of many 
forest and garden trees is called into activity. Then blossom the 
gold mohur, the Flame of the Forest, the teak, and many others, 
and the fruits then formed may ripen quickly or take many months 
to reach maturity. It should be mentioned, too, that, contrary to 
expectation, several trees, such as the banyan, put forth fresh 
leaves in the hot weather. The heat is in some cases apparently a 
stimulant to vegetative as well as to reproductive growth. 

The effect of climate on wild vegetation is clearly seen where 
extreme conditions prevail. As one travels from Karachi to Quetta 
by the North-Western Railway, one passes, in the neighbourhood 
of Bellput, through an area of great drought. For miles the only 
plant visible is Capparis aphylla , a hard, ieailess spiny shrub. On 
the other hand, in Kanara, where there is a heavy rainfall and a 
constantly humid atmosphere there exists a magnificent tropical 
forest including enormous trees through whoso leaves thousands of 
gallons of water in the form of vapour pass off into the air. The 
rainfall determines that in the first case the plants shall bo low, 
with small evaporating surface, and in the other that they shall be 
many and with abundant leaf surface. 

The action of temperature is to determine what species with 
these main characters shall occupy the ground. There are many 
places in the world with similar rainfalls but different temperatures. 
Districts with similar rainfalls have, on the whole, the same 
general type of vegetation, but the actual plants composing it arc 
different. Thus numerous Indian plants will not stand frost and 
this strictly limits their distribution, even although the conditions 
of moisture outside these limits are suitable to the plant. Wo have 
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the powei to give artificial watering and so cause our garden plants 
to grow even in rainless districts, but we cannot change either the 
general humidity of the atmosphere or its temperature, unless we 
confine the atmosphere in a glasshouse, thus creating an artificial 
climate, as in the palm houses at Kew. A combination of great 
atmospheric humidity and great heat causes luxuriant plant growth. 
It is a forcing climate. We take the hint and arrange for the 
propagation of plants by cuttings at tlic break of the rains when 
the soil and air are still warm and the necessary moisture is present. 
A dry beat, as we have seen, tends to stimulate, the production of 
flowers and fruih and wc arrange the treatment of our fruit trees 
accordingly. \J3Kort-season plants from colder climates, such as 
English vegetables, must have a cool season for their growth ; lienee 
we sow them when the cold weather begins. All this is merely the 
application of science to practice, a process of daily occurrence in 
horticulture. Here one may be permitted to remark, in passing, 
that unless science and practice go hand in band, both suffer. The 
mere “theorist ” and the mere “ practical man ” are equally futile. 
The best gardeners arc scientists without knowing it. They observe, 
reason, and test their conclusions by trial in their daily work. This 
is science with practice. 

It has been mentioned above that we cannot, except in a glass¬ 
house, alter the humidity or temperature of the air, but we can 
and must, in many cases, check or turn aside its movement. To 
protect plants from drying hot winds, freezing cold winds, or violent 
wet winds, belts of plants known as windbreaks can be planted. 
These are dealt with later. 

Increase in altitude results in decrease of temperature and 
increase of light intensity. \^tfi hill stations it is often possible to 
grow European plants to perfection, and the colours are usually 
much more brilliant than those of the same speoies when grown at 
lower elevations. This is believed to be due to the greater light 
intensity. 

No treatment of climate would bn complete without some 
reference to the acclimatization of plants, i.e., the adaptation of a 
plant to a new climate. Some of the commonest weeds now in 
India, e.g., Flaveria conimycrla and Argemone nu'ximna (the 
Mexican poppy) are accidental introductions from America which 
have had no difficulty in becoming acclimatized, Similarly, in 
Balucliistan, English and American willows are now established. 
In both cases the plants came from a like climate. Difficulty arises 
when we try to make a plant accustomed to a climate other than 
that which is natural to it. Thus'pines which grow so magnificently 
in the Himalaya can be grown in Mahableahwar, but they are 
sickly stunted things, and it is unlikely they will ever establish 
themselves there. On the other hand, the banana, which with its 
broad leaf and large giving-out of water-vapour is most accus¬ 
tomed to a damp sea-coast or forest climate, can be acclimatized 
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to clry hot conditions, provided irrigation is plentiful. It is always 
worth while trying to acclimatize a new plant in a similar or nearly 
similar climate. 

Firminger’s own remarks on the subject of climate are as 
follows : 

“ In Bengal, what is called the ' Cold-season/ lasts, at the 
longest, not more than three months, commencing in November 
and ending hy February. The temperature at night, during that 
period, at times, will fall as low as the freezing point; but this is 
of iaie occurrence. Towards the close of February commences 
the Hot-season, which lasts till about the middle of June, when the 
periodical rains usually set in. From March to May is the hottest 
period of the whole vear. Maroh and April are the driest months. 
Some time in June the liaim'-season begins, and lasts usually till 
about the 20th of October. ’ The greatest humidity prevail in 
August and September. During these months, towards the, evening, 
the atmosphere is filled with vapour almost to saturation. 

The judicious gardener will, of course, conduct his operations 
in strictest reference to all these conditions of the climate. 

During the cold months he will shelter his more delicate 
plants—those especially natives of a lower latitude--from the 
rapid transitions from heat to cold, and from cold to heat, which 
take place at this period of the year, hurtful alike to plant and man. 
To plants, likewise, that lie sees have ceased from growth, and 
have entered into a state of temporary rest during these months, 
he will be most sparing in the application of water, wliich, in 
that condition, they cannot absorb and assimilate. 

During the. arid months that follow, when the soil becomes 
daily drier and harder, he will he liberal in his supply of water and 
surface-dressing to plants that, at that period, arc in the. full vigour 
of their growth, and especially to fruit-trees upon which the fruit 
is swelling. 

When the rains are thoroughly set in and the. air all but satu¬ 
rated with moisture, he will know that the season lias come when 
plants, natives of this country, or of the same or lower latitude, 
may most safely he transplanted, as little evaporation then takes 
place from their leaves to exhaust them. For this reason also lie 
will find it to be the time when plants of the same description may, 
with the greatest facility, be multiplied by cuttings, the soil itself 
being to them then as a hot.-bed, and the dense body of moisture 
above acting as a hand-glass. 

Again, at this season of the year, he will not bo long in discover¬ 
ing, that to many of his more delicate plants nothing can be more 
fatal than alternate exposure to the violence of the rains and the 
fierce hot sunshine, that at intervals succeed each other then. 
With regard also to plants in the border, that are natives of a 
colder climate and that are in less vigorous growth at that period, 
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he will also observe, in most instances, it is not the quantity of 
water that falls upon them in the way of rain, that is so injurious, 
but that which is allowed to lie and stagnate at their roots. For 
such plants, he will find a place in some gently elevated piece of 
ground whence the water may be gradually carried off not long 
after it has fallen. 

It is at this season, too, that he will find the greatest difficulty 
in the management of his potted plants, particularly the choice 
Muds that require the shelter of a verandah. Many of these, though 
not making growth, cannot dispense, altogether with some amount 
of moisture in the soil ; and of the water, applied from time to time 
for the purpose of insuring this necessary amount of moisture, that 
which does not pass off by drainage has, except in the most airy 
situations, a tendency to stagnate, insomuch asto cause the soil to 
turn sour and become covered with a rank, green mould, to the 
great detriment and often death of the plants. 

Towards the close of October, therefore, the gardener will he 
well aware that the time for him to be busiest has arrived. It is 
then that he will have to make his sowing of European annuals, 
and to put his kitchen-garden in forwardness for his crops of vege¬ 
tables ; and to re-pot and make preparations for propagating his 
choice plants, natives of a colder climate. 

The climate of the Upper Provinces varies considerably from 
filial of Bengal, insomuch that many plants, which thrive under 
the one, will not thrive nor hardly exist in the other ; and possibly 
it has often happened that plants, introduced into Calcutta, and 
condemned from their not thriving there, as unsuited to India, 
might prove most valuable acquisitions in the United Provinces or 
the Punjab. Plants from a lower latitude, such as tho Straits, for 
instance, that do not succeed in Calcutta, it. is unreasonable, to 
suppose would succeed higher up ; but many plants from localities, 
such as some parts of China and the Capo of Good Hope, whoro 
they are subject to a season of severer cold than they find at 
Calcutta, there is every encouragement to make trial of in Upper 
India. 

The Cold-season in .Upper India commences at the beginning of 
October and cannot be said to be completely over till about the close 
of April. In December and January, sharp frosts at night are not 
infrequent, sufficiently severe to destroy, not only many of the 
tender lands of shrubs, bub others of hardier growth, unless protec¬ 
ted. The European an mials, though often in the early morning rigid 
with a white coating of hoar-frost upon them, and in an hour or so 
afterwards exposed to the burning rays of the sun full upon them, 
seem, with one or two exceptions, to take little harm otherwise 
than that their growth is all but entirely arrested while the season 
is at the coldest. By the 10th February the frosts are generally 
over. 
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During March, after their temporary rest, trees and shrubs in a 
well-irrigated garden push forth with a vigour perfectly astonishing, 
far beyond anything of the kind ever witnessed in Bengal. The 
young shoots, however, thus rapidly produced, are very apt to be 
scorched up and killed in a few hours’ time by the fierce hot gales 
that prevail soon after. 

In May, the heat becomes intense, the same at night as during 
the day. At this period the garden must be unremittingly watered. 
Many plants in the border left umvatered even for a week would, of a 
certainty, perish, and most would be sure of dying, if left unwatered 
during the whole of the dry season. This excessive heat continues 
with little intermission, unless during the heavy falls of rain that 
occur more or less in July and August, till September, when it 
begins gradually to abate. 

After the rains, furious winds frequently spring up, uprooting 
large shrubs and fruit-trees from the soil, while sodden with wet, 
and soft and loose. There is nothing that happens throughout the 
whole year so pernicious to the garden as this, and the evil of which 
it is most difficult to counteract or remedy.” 


SOILS. 

Since soil is the material in which the gardener grows Iris plants, 
it follows that in a manual of gardening something must bo said 
about soil. 

In many parts of the Deccan we see patches of rock projecting 
through the soil. If we examine such a patch we find that it has a 
certain amount of vegetation on it, living mainly in cracks. Wo 
also find that there is a gritty powder on the surface formed by 
the breaking down of the rock. The rain, the sun, and the gases of 
the atmosphere slowly disintegrate all rocks. Plants help in the 
process of disintegration. In time the plants die and add their 
bodies to the general mass of material on the rock surface. Thus 
there, arises soil, composed of disintegrated rock and dead plant 
remains. Animal matter may he present in the shape of dung, 
bones, dead insects, etc. (Jibe vegetable and animal matter is 
known as humus, and is essential to a fertile soil. 

Soil has three functions for the plant:— 

(1) It is the substratum in which the plant is fixed. 

(2) It supplies water to the roots. 

(3) It supplies, dissolved in this water, the chemical elements 
necessary for plant life, with the exception of carbon, which comes 
from the air in the form of carbonic acid gas (carbon dioxide). 1 

The chemical elements necessary for plant life are (1) Carbon, 
(2) Nitrogen, (3) Hydrogen, (4) Oxygen, (5) Potash, (6) Phosphorus, 
(7) Sulphur, (8) Calcium, (9) Sodium, (10) Iron, (11) Chlorine, 
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(12) Aluminium, (13) Silicon, (14) Manganese, (15) Magnesium. 
Of these hydrogen and oxygen are supplied by water, carbon comes 
from the air, and all the rest from the soil in the form of soluble 
salts dissolved in the soil water. 


Referring once again to the above-mentioned three functions 
of the soil, it follows that soil— 

(1) Must be compact and firm, not liable to slip or to 
be eroded ; 

(2) Must have a capacity to hold water and also be ready to 
give it up to the plant roots ; 

(3) Must contain the chemical elements necessary. 

Plants make the severest drain on the elements (2), (5), and (0) 
and it is these which must be replaced in the soil by manures. Of 
the other elements there is usually abundance in every soil, although 
occasional examples are met of soils deficient in calcium. 

Again referring to the above three points, it must ho stated 
that— 


(1) Excessive compactness of the soil is harmful on account 
of the lack of air in it; 


(2) and the same holds good of water-holding capacity. 

(3) Excess of any one element usually has disastrous effects 
on the plant. 

The ideal soil, therefore, lias a texture neither too fine not too 
coarse, with a fair water-holding capacity and plenty of aeration, 
and is rich in all the elements necessary for plant life. 

Texture is largely a matter of the size, of particles of which the 
soil is composed. The following classification ado]Awl by the 
Bureau of Soils of the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture is as 
useful as any 

Name of soil, 

millimetres. Fine gravel. 

Coarse sand. 
Medium sand. 
Fine sand. 

Very fine sand. 
Silt. 

Clay. 


Size of patiicles. 


2-0 
1-0 
0-5 
0-25 
0-10 
0-06 
0-006 


1-0 
0-5 
0-25 

o-io 

0-05 

0-005 


and below 


The smaller the particles of the soil the more does it refuse to 
give up its water. Fine parti eled soils arc also apt to crack badly 
in the hot weather and contain little air. Coarse soils retain little 
water and never crack, but arc blown about as a powder. 

The great advantage of humus in a soil, in addition to its power 
of producing nitrogen, is that it loosens stiff soils and binds loose 
ones and generally improves the texture of the soil. A good mixture 
of soil particles of varied size, plus liumus, is known as a loam. 
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gome soils are so dry that they must be irrigated. Similarly 
some soils are so wet that they must be drained. Both are attempts 
to adjust the water-content of the soil. Too much water is as 
bad as too little. 

The types of soil found in India are many and varied. On the 
sea-coast we get sandy soils. In river areas we get silts. In old 
well-cultivated areas, not in river regions, we get loams. Soils 
containing a large amount of clay, such as black cotton soil, crack 
badly, and soils defective in humus, like the soils of Baluchistan, set 
hard as iron. In many parts of India (e.g., in Sind, the Punjab, 
and the United Provinces) are found soils containing a large percent¬ 
age of salt, sometimes appearing as a white deposit on the surface 
of the ground. Each soil must be dealt with so as to remedy its 
defects. The sand and the clay must have more humus added. 
The good loams need the best possible tillage and cultivation. 
Salt soils must be treated so as to wash the salt out, and also require 
large quantities of bulky manure. As Eirminger remarked in his 
third edition : 

l ' Too much importance cannot be aliached, however, to the 
thorough working of even good soils. U is by the minute inter¬ 
mixture of the smallest particles that chemical action is set up 
without which there can be no real sustenance for the plant. Willi 
suitable ingredients, a good soil should also be mellow and sweet. 
Stagnant water (especially near the surface) not only impe.des the 
latter quality, but produces a sourness which soon becomes highly 
injurious to the roots of plants. It is for this reason that retentive 
soils need to be well drained.” 


MANURES. 

As lias been already mentioned the use of manure is to supply 
the chemical elements removed from the soil by tile growth of 
plants. In addition, certain manures improve the texture of the 
soil. 

We may classify manures as follows : — 

(1) Those supplying mainly niliogen—cow-dung, horse- 

dung, sheep-dung, goat-dung, leaf-mould, green- 
manure, oil-cake, night-soil, nitrate of soda, ammo¬ 
nium sulphate, calcium oyanamlde ; 

(2) I hose supplying mainly phosphorus—bones, calcium 

superphosphate, fish ; 

(3) Those supplying mainly potash—ashes, sulphate of 

potash. 

A complete manure must contain nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potash, and hence a mixture of manures from the, above three 
groups is recommended. 
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Cow-clung is the oldest and best general manure. In India it 
is largely burned for fuel and valuable nitrogen thereby wasted. 
It contains from - OB to 1 per cent of nitrogen in a gradually available 
form. It also contains about 0'3 per rent of potash, and 0‘3 per 
cent of phosphoric acid. Iloise-dung is somewhat less rich in these 
elements, and sheep and goat dungs are richer. Those remarks 
apply to tlie solid dung only. The urine of these animals is also 
rich in the elements required by plants and hence the bedding oi 
stables and byres where urine has fallen, mixed with the solid 
dung, is an excellent manure. Farmyard manure of tills type is 
best after it has been allowed to remain for a little while in a pit, 
occasionally forked over to aerate it and protected from rain. 
Becently (about 1922) a method of producing artificial farmyard 
manure has been devised in England. The raw material is straw. 
When this is moistened, and also watered witli an alkaline solution 
containing nitrogen, and is then stored in well-aerated heaps, it 
ferments, and in about three months (in England) becomes a mass of 
excellent manure resembling farmyard manure in all its qualities. 
Three-quarters of a ewt. of sulphate of ammonia and one cwb. of 
finely divided carbonate of lime per ton of straw have been recom¬ 
mended as the source of nitrogen for this process. It is worth 
trying on straw and litter of all sorts in India. 

Oil-cakes contain from 4 to 6 per cent nitrogen, and arc, therefore 
fairly concentrated manures. They also are slow-acting. 

Fish scrap in addition to its 3 per cent phosphorus, contains 
also 4 per cent nitrogen and is a quick-acting manure. 

Bone meal contains on the average 22 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 3T) per cent nitrogen and is slow-acting. 

Nitrate of soda, ammonium sulphate, sulphate of potash, and 
calcium supcrphospilmtc all being easily soluble are quick-acting. 

Ammonium sulphate and nitrate of soda are now easily available 
in India. They can be applied as stimulants to grass, flowers, and 
pot plants. A useful programme (using either fertiliser) is to start 
with a solui ion oi half an ounce of fertiliser to one gallon of water, 
and give a weekly dose at the rate of one gallon solution to 10 square 
yards of lawn, or to 3 square yards of flower-bed, or to JO pots. 
The strength oi the solution should gradually he increased to 2 w, 
per gallon. 

Ashes contain from 5 to 10 per cent potash and are quick- 
acting. 

The function of nitrogen is to increase vegetative growth. 
Excess of nitrogen means plenty of wood and leaves and little flower 
or fruit. 

Phosphorus hastens maturity and assists the ripening of fruits. 

Potash is essential to the. plant for the proper manufacture of 
its carbon-compounds, starch, sugar, and cellulose. 
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Green manure is formed by growing a crop on the land, prefer¬ 
ably a leguminous crop, and ploughing it in so that it rots in the 
soil and adds its substance thereto. Leguminous crops are preferred 
because by means of the bacteria that inhabit the nodules on their 
roots, they can fix and assimilate the nitrogen of the atmosphere, 
and this additional nitrogen is handed over to the soil when the 
plant is buried. 

No mention of the soil would be complete without some reference 
to the bacterial life of the soil. The nitrogen in organic matter 
like dung and oil-cake is locked up and must be changed into nitrate 
before the plant can use it. Tbe making available of this nitrogen 
is tbe work of at least three sets of soil bacteria, the final product 
being a nitrate (often calcium nitrate), which the plant can assi¬ 
milate. The storing of dung helps this process. For certain soils, 
especially those containing an excess of humus, lime is a valuable 
manure. It sweetens tbe soil. It has recently been discovered 
that when the first rains fall on tbe heated soils of India, there is a 
considerable increase in the amount of nitrogen in tbe soil. This 
may to some extent explain bow in certain places crop after crop is 
taken with little manuring. 

Salt is applied to certain special crops. The requirements of 
each crop will be dealt with in the portions of tbe book devoted 
to them. 

Tbe following notes from Firminger’s third edition are of 
value :— 

‘ Leaf-mould.— In most gardens of any size that have been 
long established there will always be a great quantity of vegetable 
refuse, particularly at the time when mangoes and other fruit-trees 
shed their leaves. All this should be collected and thrown into a 
deep pit, dug for the purpose in some out-of-tlm-way place. If 
two or three times during the liot-season water bo supplied to the 
pit, so as to give its contents a thorough soaking, the decay of the 
vegetable matter will be all the more speedy. In about a year and 
a half from tbe time the jut is filled, all that has been thrown into 
it will have become decomposed, so as to supply invaluable material 
for gardening purposes, especially for potting. It need hardly be 
remarked, that it will be found to contain quantities of worms' anil 
other vermin which, of course, as far as possible, should be carefully 
removed before it is used for potting.’ 

On tins subject, the following remarks by the editor of 
Gardeners’ Chronicle will be found of value : ‘ There are only 
two ways in which leaves, bits of stalk, or rotten wood, twigs, and 
similar refuse can be safely used :— 

1 1. One way is to leave them in a heap till they are thoroughly 
rotted down, then to sift them through a, fine sieve, rejecting un¬ 
decayed fragments, and again rotting down the siftings. 
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‘ 2. The other is to char thorn. We do not. mean to burn 
them, but to reduce them by heat and exclusion of air to the state 
of charcoal dust : a process by no means so easy as may be supposed, 
but to be carried out by any experienced gardener, after a few 
failures, which are sure to occur at first. And this is, iti our opinion, 
by far the better method of the two. It is speedy, at once effectual, 
and destroys the eggs of every sort of insect. The former, on the 
other hand, is very slow, olten the reverse of effectual, and does not 
possess one single advantage over charring.’ 

Leaf-mould is particularly' good for the cultivation of ferns, 
palms, and such fine foliage plants as naturally' grow under the 
shade of forests. Decomposed In a pit, as recommended above, 
it is infested by the larva* of the rose weevil, etc., so that charring 
before use is very necessary. 

Charred Ture.—A n excellent material for general potting 
purposes may'' he obtained by charring turf. Any' quantity of turf 
may be easily collected, in Bengal at least, from the roadsides or 
waste places. It should bo laid out, exposed to the sun, with tlie 
green part undermost. In a few day's it will become thoroughly 
dried, and in that condition may', in a very short time, be roasted 
sufficiently to be adapted for use. There are various ways in which 
the roasting may he managed. The plan I have adopted lias 
been to prop a large earthenware vessel upon bricks, light a fire 
beneath it, and then throw in (lie tails, ]lulled apart into pieces 
of moderate size ; take them, out when sulUeiunkly rousted, and 
throw in others. 

Charred turf is said (obo specially' suitable in the cultivation 

of Fuchsias and Azaleas. 

Vegetable or Wood Ashes. —‘ These,’ says Dr. Lindlcy 
(quoting from ‘ Horticultural Transactions,’ Vol. V, p. 52), 1 are 
esteemed the very best manure by the Uliinese, The weeds which 
are separated from the land by the harrow, with what they otherwise 
arc able to collect, are carefully burnt, and the ashes spread. The 
part of the field where this lias been clone is easily' perceived by the 
most careless observer. Indeed, the vigour ol the productions of 
those parts of their land where the ashes have been applied is evident 
as long as the crop continues on the ground. The ashes of burnt 
vegetables are also mixed with a great variety of other matters in 
forming the compositions which are spread on the fields or applied 
to individual plants.’ Garden refuse, however, may in general be 
turned to better account than by converting it absolutely Washes. 

Old Mortar. —This has come to be recognised as a very valuable 
aid in the cultivation of ferns, rock-work plants, and, in fact, for a 
very large number of potted plants. 1 have seen it used with great 
success in the Royal Botanical Garden, Seobpore, tor all kinds of 
plants ; even for terrestrial orchids. 1 have tried it myself on a very- 
large scale, and have found such plants as Begonias, Cyrtodeiras, 

T? s MG 2 
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Peperomas, Fittonias, Anthuriums, Dracaenas. Alocasias, 
Gesneras, Selaginellas, Ferns, and a host of others, thrive to per¬ 
fection in soil, three parts of which was composed of this old mortar, 
or concrete. For rockeries 1 know of nothing better. It can, 
moreover, he easily procured. The roofs of old pucca houses, when 
knocked down, afford the best material—the older the better. 1 
strongly recommend the extensive use of old mortar or concrete for 
potted plants generally. When used for small plants in small sized 
pots, it should be broken into pieces, the size of hazel-nuts or smaller ; 
when for large plants in large pots, in pieces the size of walnuts ; 
smaller or larger to suit requirements. Coarsely pounded and added 
to the soil, it keeps it from getting sodden and sour, by effecting good 
drainage. The tender roots delight in attaching themselves to 
pieces of this concrete, from which they obtain much nourishment. 

LIQUID MANURES. 

“ Liquid manure should be applied to plants only when in a 
vigorous state of growth. All plants are benefited by it if adminis¬ 
tered judiciously, that is to say, not in excess. The copious use of 
it with culinary vegetables, but more particularly with Celery and 
Asparagus, I have found of wonderful efficacy. The most convenient 
way, perhaps, of keeping a supply of liquid manure, for kitchen- 
garden use is, somewhere handy, to sink in the ground a large earthen 
vessel; fill this with water, and throw in all such ingredients as 
happen to be available for the purpose, such as fowls’, pigeons’, 
goats’, bullocks’ dung, etc. If found to be too strong, it is easily 
reduced by adding water at discretion. Dr. Lindley’s maxim, in 
the application of liquid manure, is that it should be ‘ weak, dear, 
and often.’ This rule should never be departed from. The great, 
advantage of liquid manure over solid is, that it is stronger, quicker 
of action, and can be more evenly diffused over the land. It is for 
these advantages that sewage is so highly prized for market garden¬ 
ing. But manure in the liquid form is most profitably applied to 
composts, where it comes into contact with organic matter and 
causes healthy fermentation—otherwise the rapid formation of 
plant food. 

Soap-suds. —‘ These,’ says Dr. Lindloy, ‘ have an undoubted 
value, because of their potash, irrespective of the animal matter 
they contain. Upon Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and all the Brassi- 
caceous race, they produce an immediate and very advantageous 
effect.’ 

Large quantities of soap-suds arc daily thrown away from nearly 
all houses, winch, with very little trouble, might be made use of 
most advantageously for the kitchen and flower garden. When 
not required for any other purpose, they might be poured into the 
pit containing garden refuse, stored up for vegetable mould, which 
would be greatly enriched thereby. 
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For potted plants they are invaluable, and 1 scarcely know of a 
better and more effective insecticide. By syringing and washing 
the leaves of potted plants with soap-suds, 1 have preserved them 
from the attacks of blight, mealy-bug, red spider, and other enemies 
of the gardener. Plants in a sickly condition have often been 
restored to health by merely washing their leaves with soap-suds. 
The cflect of washing Geranium leaves with suds is simply astonish¬ 
ing. In fact, if you wish to keep j'our potted plants in luxuriant 
growth, wash and syringe them with soap-suds once or twice a week, 
especially those exposed to dust.” 

COMPOST. 

“ A compost is a mixture ol dung and earth with various other 
materials. It is kept moist in a pit for six weeks as a rule and then 
used. The earth absorbs the gases and salts produced by the other 
materials, and the mortar takes up nitric acid. 

The following compost 1 have found the best for putted plants 
generally:— 

Leaf mould, well decayed .. 2 parts. 

Cow-dung, well decayed .. 2 ., 

Garden mould .. .. 2 „ 

Wood-ashes, sifted .. .. 1 „ 

Liver sand .. ..1 „ 

Old mortar, or concrete ..2 „ 

BULKS OF MANUIUNG. 

There are one or two simple rules to be observed in the ftppli- 
• cation of manures : 

(1) Never put raw manure of any kind in direct contact with 

the roots of a plant. Always mix it well with earth, 

(2) It is better to manure little and often than much and 

seldom. 

(3) For leafy growth add nitrogen, for flowers and fruit 

reduce nitrogen and increase phosphorus and potash. 

(4) Do not apply easily soluble manures just before heavy 

rain, 

(5) Apply other manures during the rains especially and at 

seasons when the tree is making growth. 
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THE LAYING OUT OF A GARDEN. 

The manner in which, a garden should, be laid out will depend 
much upon the locality where it is situated, and on the judgment 
and taste of the owner. All that is proposed at present is to 
give merely a few practical directions. 

The arrangement of a garden will he very much modified with 
reference to the source on which it depends for its supply of water. 
If, as in the greater part of India, the garden is to be in'igated by 
artificial means, the water must be obtained from a well, a tank, 
or a river. 

'Where the water is supplied from a well, it is important that 
the well be situated where the water may have the readiest access 
to all parts of the garden, and where also it may lie most easily 
screened from view by shrubs and trees planted around it. As 
native servants, moreover, have continually to be going to the well 
both for jierforming their ablutions there, and for drawing water lor 
domestic purposes, there should be a pathway to it made for them 
exclusively, cut off entirely from the rest of the garden by means of 
a hedge. This is desirable, not only for the purpose of keeping the 
garden as ranch as possible secluded, but also lor the safety of its 
produce. 

The footpaths should be raised six inches above the level of 
the borders, and the water from the well is conveyed along each side 
of them by channels, also a little above the level of the border. 
Where paths intersect, the water is carried underneath the paths by 
pipes. In these water-channels shrubs and trees may lie always 
planted. 

Where a more suitable material is not available, the paths and 
the embankments of the channels must be made of common guidon 
soil, well beaten down by wooden rammers. These, after the heavy 
rains in August and September, become always so much damaged 
and broken up as to require to be remade at the commencement of 
each cold season. Here it is necessary to call attention to a 
point of very great importance. 1 
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It is tlie almost invariable custom to make the pathways just 
about a quarter of the width that for convenience they ought to 
be: iu consequence of which the trees, when arrived at even a 
moderate size, overgrow the pathways so entirely as to render 
them impassable. To remedy this the boughs are usually lopped 
away, but, of course, to the very serious injury of the trees. This 
mistake of making the paths too narrow should be guarded against 
when tlie garden is first laid out. The eye is, at that time, very apt 
to be deceived, and paths made then as broad as they should be 
will seem to most persons perhaps extravagantly and unnecessarily 
broad. Tlie growth, however, of the trees on each side will in two 
or three years' time show tlie paths to be of the right width. 

In a garden large enough to admit of it, it is highly desirable 
that there should he one wide shady path, where persons in con¬ 
versation may be able to walk two or three abreast. A pathway of 
thin description might not unreasonably be made from twelve to 
even sixteen Jeet wide. The best situation lor it would be by the 
wall of the garden, where high shrubs or trees are planted to keep 
the premises from being overlooked. A pathway of such great width 
would in reality be attended with no Iosh of space, as it would 
extend only over ground occupied by the roots of the trees along 
the wall side, thus rendered useless for other pm poses. The 
ordinary paths of the garden, by the sides of wliiih low shrubs and 
trees arc grown, need not, of course, lie so wide, and indeed for 
variety’s sake, would be more pleasing if narrower ; but not less 
than eight feet wide. 

In the gardens of Lower Bengal, where irrigation by water- 
channels is not adopted, fruit-trees are cultivated in a detached 
piece of ground, and no large trees or shrubs arc planted near the 
edge of the pathway. In such case the width of the. paths is of not 
so much importance. But still no garden of any size will present 
a handsome general appearance unless it lias, at least, one wido 
spacious walk throughout its principal extent, from which paths 
ol smaller width are made to strike out and ramify. 

In Bengal the paths are usually made with a foundation oi 
broken bricks, over which a layer of khoS, or bricks broken into 
pieces of the size of a walnut, is spread. Over the whole a coating 
of soorkee or brick-dust is then laid, and well beaten in, till the 
surface is perfectly level and smooth. 

In Calcutta and places where, there are gas-works, and where 
coal is largely consumed, coal ashes or cinders will he found very 
good for laying over paths. This has been used in Calcutta, and 
found better than anything else in keeping the paths from becoming 
slippery and dangerous to walk upon during the rains. Where 
procurable, rod gravel, known in the vernacular as bujrcc, should 
invariably lie used. When good gravel is procurable there is 
nothing to beat it. Throughout Southern India it is the chief 
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material for making garden roads and paths. Late rite should be 
laid down where llieie is much wheel traffic. 

Inthe Deccan the practice is to lay a foundation of large stones, 
add a layer of road-metal, and finish up with murum (disintegrated 
trap). Gravel is spread on top of this, and the whole looks and 
wears well. 

In planting out flowering shiubs, trees or creepers, one thing of 
essential importance is, that the situation selected for them in the 
border be where their sunny side is most presented to the sight; lor 
it may be often witnessed that, while the southern side of a plant, 
is loaded with a profusion of blossom, the northern side, shaded 
from the ripening influence of the sun’s rays, remains unadorned 
with a single flower. This is frequently very conspicuous in the 
case of Millingtonia hortensis and more especially of that 
magnificent creeper, Bignonia venusta. If sweet-peas, likewise, 
are grown on the southern side of a path, the flowers they put 
forth are completely lost to view. The same tiling is true also ol 
sunflowers and nasturtiums. 

The modern plan of laying out small separate beds for groups of 
particular species of annuals is u very beautiful and eilective one ; 
and where the garden admits of it, a portion of ground near the 
dwelling-house maybe well devoted to this purpose. The dis¬ 
advantage attending the plan in Europe is, that during the long period 
of the winter montliB the beds remain bare and unsightly. But in 
this country such beds need never lie vacant, as when one class of 
animals is over, another may he immediately brought to succeed in 
its place. During the cold months there will be the usual English 
annuals; during the hot months, Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox, 
Salpiglossis, &c., will bloom beautifully; and during the 
rams these may be succeeded by Balsams,’ Zinnias, Marlynia, 
Pentapetes, &c. 

In the formation of these small bedsit would not be advisable, 
perhaps, to venture upon any figures besides merely the circular and 
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oval. These are easily designed and always look well; but many o£ 
the geometiical and contorted figures one frequently sees are, at the 
best, anything but pleasing, and when attempted by the rude skill 
of the niiilee would, in all probability, prove only lidiculous. 
Examples of beds cut out in grass will be found in Pigs. 1 and 2. 



Pig. 2. 


The foregoing remarks infer, of couise, only to private gardens 
of limited extent; but oven here wind is termed I he “imtiirul” 
style of laying out might lie attempted with advantage. Nothing 
has a hotter eil'ecl than the grouping of plants in clumps ucemding 
to their growth, colour of the (lowers and leaves, and the contour 
of the ground. This style is beautifully exemplified m the, Eden 
Gardens at Calcutta, and the “ Hum Ncwas ” Public Gardens at 
Jeypore, in Rajputana. Complicated geometrically-cut beds are 
not recommended to the average amateur gardener. In large 
public gardens they may be attempted with success. Winding 
paths, with clumps of shrubs planted at intervals at the bends anil 
curves, have a very fine effect. 

In the laying out of gardens of large extent, regard must be had 
to the surrounding scenery, and advantage should be taken of any 
vistas that may exist in the neighbourhood. In the ease of large 
public gardens, it is a dereliction of duty in the portion laying out 
such a garden if he omits to take, advantage of the surrounding 
landscape. Landscape-gardeners do not abound in India, but any 
one having an eye for the beautiful, should have an eye for 
landscape-gardening. It must be borne in mind that the ultimate 
beauty and success of a garden will depend very much upon how 
it is designed and laid out in the first instance. 

It is well to recollect that any garden is a piece of design,- -a 
pattern intended to fill a given space, Much has been written 
regarding garden planning in recent years, and out of it all there 
emerges this broad fact: that at different periods there huve been 
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crazes for different styles, but that beauty is above nil Myles. Thus 
certain gardeners even yet deny that a gulden laid out in straight 
lines can have any beauty, and yet this is exactly how the famous 
old Mughal gardens were laid out. Some writers consider that a 
garden should either be entirely foimal or entirely natural, but 
obviously there are situations in any gulden wheie either fmmality 
or naturalness is the more suitable. Again, another fact omeigcs : 
that the general principles of design if applied with coinmoiihense 
will give excellent results. Thus we must consider the proper 
filling of the space, the arrangement of colours, balance and sym¬ 
metry, and finally the feeling that the whole will convey. “ Holvtlur 
ambulando " and it is only by trial that light dawns on this subject. 


DESIGNS FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Some leaders would possibly feel disappointed if a few sketches 
were not included in this work as a guide to the laying out of the 
flower gaiden. At the same time it is felt that special conditions 
need special treatment, and that, plans on paper arc often most un¬ 
suitable in practice. As a general rule, flowers look best when 
massed together in beds of simple design like the square, oval, 
ciicle, and rectangle. A large circular bed forming a sloping muss 
of harmonising colour, from centre to margin, is always a pleasing 
sight; and when surrounded by a well-kept lawn there can be 
nothing more charming. Other beds, having rounded or wavy 
margins, dotted irregularly about one or two sides of the lawn, and 
flanked by a shrubbery and border, complete the free and easy style 
of garden which many people prefer to more elaborate designs, 

On the other hand the compact geometrical garden economises 
space and lends itself to certain advantages of grouping which the 
gardener cannot always afford to relinquish. Perhaps the most 
interesting gardens are those which exhibit both styles in dill’erent 
situations. They should never be mixed. Beds having innnv 
points and angles should be avoided, as even the smallest and most 
compact growing plants are unable to adapt themselves to very 
limited nooks and corners. The only exception to this would be 
the star-shaped bed, which is so effective in carpet designs that it is 
worth the additional trouble to plant it carefully. Tall-growing 
plants such as the Hollyhock, Sunflower, Dahlia, ('anna, and Zinnia, 
find a suitable position either in the centre of a large bed or at, the 
back of a wide border. They also form suitable centres to wide 
borders having two faces. Large-growing plants should never be 
put near the outer margin of a bed. 

In addition to the foregoing remarks, it is necessary to oiler 
some advice as to the general treatment of an Indian compound. 
As everyone knows, the latter is often much neglected : and is 
anything but a thing of beauty. The compound is usually a 
rectangular enclosure, varying in size from a few to many acres. 
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If comparatively large, the bungalow will probably stand well 
back from the street or road. In the city of Madras the compounds 
are often extensive and park-like. The owner of a large compound 
has one inestimable, advantage, namely, sjmce. The artistic value 
of space is clearly seen in the generously planned gardens round 
the Mughal palaces and tombs of Delhi and Agra. Comparing small 
things with great, we may take a lesson from these gardens, and 
turn a large untidy compound into an area of beauty, exploiting 
the space to grow trees, hedges and grass so as to give an effect 
of privacy and peace. 

Every compound should possess a number of good trees—some 
being serviceable for necessary shade all the year round, and others 
for their fragrance and handsome flowers. Evergreen trees specially 
recommended for avenues and gronping, up to an elevation of 
3,500 feet, are as follows :— 


A.— Indigenous Trees, 

Taniarindus indica. 

Haraca indica. 

Artocarpus i ntegri folia. 
Dalbergia Sisson. 

Mangifera indica. 

Ficus Benjamins. 

,, ,, var comosu. 

„ rctusa. 

„ Tsiela. 

('luckrassia tabularis. 

Amoora Kohitukn. 

(lelonium lanceolatum. 

Melia Azadirach. 

Azadirachta indica. 

Eilicium deeipiens. 

Thosposia pojHilnca. 
(hlophylluin inophyllum, 
Ochroc.arjius longifolius. 
Pterospeniuun Heyneamim. 
Tolyaltbia longifolia. 

Micliclia cluunpacii. 


11.—Introduced Trees. 

Poincinna regia. 

Kigclia ])innatu. 
Ilrassaia actinophylla. 
(lolvillea raccmosa. 
l’arkiu biglandulosa. 
Cassia marginata. 
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Ciesalpima coiiaria. 

Swietema Mahagoni. 

,, macrophyila. 

Sclunus mollo (weeping). 

Pithecolobium Saman. 

GrevilFa robusta. 

Ficus elastiea. 

„ macrophyila. 

Eucalyptus species. 

Castanospermum australc 

Anda Gomezii. 

Araucaiia, Cujiressus, Dammaia and Froncla, 
at the higher elevations. 

LAWNS. 

When a garden is of sufficient size to allow room for it, nothing; 
is more ornamental than a spacious piece of lawn or grass-plot ; and 
more especially is the surface of cool green that it presents, soothing 
and refreshing to the eye in the Northern Provinces of India, when 
the soil of the country around during the hot months lies all parched 
and bare. 

The grass principally used for lawns in this country is that 
called dooh-grass (Cynodon dactylon), known in the south as 
Hciriali and in the United States as Bermuda grass, a plant of 
trailing habit, not growing high, and, when in vigorous growth, of a 
soft, dark-green hue. It thrives in an extraordinary validy of 
situations, from moist river banks to places where brick and lime 
rubbish has been thrown and trodden down hard and from the 
warm moist climate of Malabar to the rigorous conditions of 
Baluchistan. When required for lawns, a sufficient quantity may 
easily be collected from the roadside and waste places. The piece 
of ground intended for a lawn should bo well dug, and then made, 
perfectly level and smooth. Drills should then be drawn over 
it a foot apart, in which little pieces of the roots should bo 
planted out at the distance of half a foot from each other ; und 
the ground afterwards wateied occasionally, till Iho grass has 
become thoroughly established. If possible 1 , the lawn should he 
sprayed daily during the dry months, but, if this is out of tlm 
question, a good flooding once a week will keep the grass alive. 

The weed, Gyperus rolundus (nut-grass), if it once appears in a 
lawn, can hardly be eradicated. To effectively destroy this <wid 
other weeds before planting the dooh-grass, remove the toil six 
inches of soil all over the plot and heat it for a day over a slow 
fire composed of all the available garden refuse. The soil niUHt 
not be baked but must reach at least 60 degrees Centigrade, 
lhe tubers and seeds in such soils arc killed. It is returned to 
the plot and the grass planted in it, Instead of heating the soil 
(which expedient may not be possible on account of the size of the 
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lawn),'weeds may be encouraged (so to speak) to come up by light 
waterings and then eradicated. In any case, time employed to 
clear the land of weeds before planting the grass is very well spent. 

A more expeditious and very successful plan of laying down a 
lawn, sometimes adopted, is to pull up a quantity of grass by the 
roots, chop it tolerably fine, mix it well in a compost of mud of 
about the consistency of mortar, and spread this out thinly over 
the piece of ground where the lawn is required. In a few days the 
grass will spring up with great regularity over the plot. 

Another method, adopted by the editor of the Fourth Edition 
with great success in the Jeypore Gardens, was to first select and 
level the ground intended for a lawn, and water it well. Then dig 
up the dooh -grass in squares of about eight or nine inches from 
localities where it was found growing, with the earth adhering to the 
roots, ancl lay it down in the manner bricks are used for paving, 
having done this, he took wooden mallets, and beat the stpiares 
with them until an uniform level surface was obtained. Very little 
after-care is necessary with this method, and lawns as level as 
billiard tables may be made. The lawns in the Jeypore Gardens 
were the admiration of all who saw them, and thoy were made by 
this method. 

Recently, seed of Cynodon dactylon has been available from 
seed firms in India, ana a very satisfactory lawn can be prepared 
by sowing this seed. The precautions regarding the eradication of 
weeds previous to planting are even more imperative whore grass 
seed is used since the seed may be a little slow to germinate and if 
weeds are present they get a foothold first. 

Boob lawns sometimes show patches of whitish-yellow grass. 
The cause of this is unknown. An application of ammonium 
sulphate improves, hut does not quite remove, bills condition. 

In the Bombay Deccan it has been found advantageous to 
spread a layer of two inches of good soil on top of a lawn once a year 
in the hot weather just before the rains. 

AH that has been said of lawns applies to cricket pitches and 
golf greens. In the case of cricket pitchos, a wicket-table holding 
at least four pitches should bo prepared, for use in turn as the wear 
on a pitch is serious. 

The fine turf found around the outer margins of tanks in Mysore, 
consisting of a few mixed grasses, forms a compact and easily-kept 
lawn. Oxalis corniculala gets into it but rather adds to the 
effect, and resembles clover in miniature. 

Swampy ground and spots where water lies long after rain are 
not adapted for doofi-grass. In such localities it soon perishes, 
and plants of ranker growth, suoli as Cyperus rotundus, 
Saccharin™ apontaneum, and Imperata arundinacea make 
their appearance. Cyperus rotundus is known as moot/io it) 
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Bengal, and as lavala and Nagarmotha in tlio Deccan. Imperata 
arundinacea is known as ooloo, and Saccharum spontaneum 

as leash in Bengal. 

HEDGES. 

A hedge is sometimes employed as a boundary to the garden 
instead of a wall, for which, however, it is not a very efficient sub¬ 
stitute. Without constant attention it soon gets out uf order ; 
either looking unsightly from being over-grown with weeds, or 
rendered unserviceable from the formation of gaps. 

One of the plants, more commonly grown than any other, 
perhaps, for a hedge is the Agave. This has a line ell'eet when used 
as a fence, if in vigorous growth and kept clear of weeds. It, is 
perfectly impenetrable by cattle, and, from the lowness of its 
growth, in no way impedes free ventilation. There are five 
common species of Agave, (1) the short-leaved Agave Wightii, 
(2) the big blue-leaved Agave Veracruz, (3) the narrow green 
Agave caniala, (4) the broad green Agave sisalana (sisal 
hemp), (5) the yellow-striped Agave Americana. They are 
propagated by suckers or bulbils. 

Parkinsonia aculeata and Csesalpinia sepiaria, shrubs 
armed with powerful thorns, have small-leaved foliage, and, when 
kept closely clipped, form neat impenetrable hedges, 

When a wall is too low of itself to render the garden secure from 
depredation, plants of the Nicker-tree (Guilandina Bonducella) 
trained upon it, render it at oirce an utterly impassable barrier. 
Acacia modesta, a common shrub in Upper India culled there 
Phulaee, forms also a very neat and pleasing hedge. Sesbania 
aegyptiaca (jait or sheori) is very often employed also ns hedge in 
Upper India on account of the rapidity of its growth ; but it is very 
unsuitable for the purpose, as, though rather neat and pretty (lie 
first season after it has been raised from seed, it becomes worn mil 
and unsightly in a season or two afterward. 

The babul, Acacia arabica, and other species o[ thorny 
Acacia make excellent hedges. The seeds are hard and require 
soaking in strong sulphuric acid for six home, nr grinding with 
sharp gravel, before sowing. All hedges must he pruned low at 
first to induce thickness underneath. 

Hedges that are required not so much for a fence as for separa¬ 
ting one part of the garden from another, may he. made successfully 
of nearly any kind of shrub of qui'clc, ready growth, and oj .small 
delicate foliage. Even Casuarina equiselifolia rut down to 
the height of six feet, and kept constantly clipped, u llords n 
close, dense hedge of most agreeable, soothing character. 

For a low, neat, fresli-looldng hedge, perhaps no plant is better 
adapted than Lawsonia alba [Menhdee) or Duranta Plumierii. 

These are planted by cuttings which should be arranged in two 
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rows a foot apart, with one foot from cutting to cutting in the 
rows and the cuttings of the second row coming opposite the blanks 
of the first row. 

Dodonsea viscosa has been much sought fof of late as a 
hedge plant; but it is no novelty. In the garden of Brigadier 
F. Young, at Ferozepore, it was employed for that purpose as long 
ago as 184fj. But the excessive hardness of its wood turned the 
edge of a lcnife when the attempt was made to clip it, except when 
quite young, and it became a nuisance, from the profusion of seeds 
it shed upon the path. Inga dulcis also forms a line hedge. Other 
plants which form pretty fences when neatly trimmed are Meyenia 
erecta, Hamelia patens, Plumbago zeylanica, Clerodendron 
inerme, Haematoxylon campeachianum and Fedilanthus 
tithymaloides. The variegated form of the latter is very 
attractive. At hill stations in the south, one sees hedges of the 
Bose. Fuchsia, Heliotrope, and a purple-foliaged herb called 
Gynura nepalensis. 

CULTIVATION. 

The opening up of the soil by implements is the iirsl operation 
of horticulture and has constantly to be repealed at ail stages 
of a garden. In any garden of over hnlf-an-aere in size, it will he 
found best to plough and harrow, using an Fngiisli iron plough, 
such as Ran,some’s uTo, for moderately heavy soils, and lighter 
ploughs, such as the Mestou, for lighter soils. Ploughing should be 
done as soon as the land is workable after the rains. It is best to 
plough twice, the second ploughing at right angles to the first, and 
to harrow thoroughly. The soil can be left to the action of the sun 
for a month between the ploughing and the harrowing. The objects 
of this tillage arc (1) to expose and kill weeds, (2) to aerate the soil, 
(3) to make the plant food available, (I) to produce a good seedbed, 
(5) to conserve the moisture of the lower layers. I£ weeds spring up 
again, they must be harrowed out. In the hot weather the land 
must be marked out, beds and paths built lip, and manure applied 
and wpII incorporated with the soil by harrow or spade, The plants 
to be put in the beds and borders must be propagated in the nursery, 
so that as soon as the rains have, set in properly, these plants may be 
ready for transference to their permanent position, 

The special treatment of the soils of fruit and vegetable plots 
will be dealt with later, but for general purposes it should be remem¬ 
bered that no soil should be allowed to form a hard crust from 
repeated waterings with no digging. The rake, fork, pick, hoe, or 
harrow must be used to break up this crust. The beneficial ofEects 
on the plants are most marked and in addition the plants can got 
on with about half the amount of water usually given, A separate 
description of the nature and possibilities of the various garden tools 
used for digging or stirring the soil is given later on. Tins constant 
stirring is the best antidote for weeds, and prevents their reaching 
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that stage when their sizer enders them formidable enemies and then 
removal a matter of trouble and expense. 

Twice within this section of the book we have refcircd casually 
to the time factor, (1) in connection with the preparation of seedlings 
and rooted cuttings in time for the break ol the rains, and (2) in 
connection with the early eradication of weeds. We would insist 
on the importance of this factor in a land where the concentrated 
heat and warmth cause such rapid growth, and where the onset ol 
the rains is the signal for everything good and bad to burst into 
growth. It has been our lot to see the loss ol a fortnight in planting 
seedlings mean the loss of half the height of the plant at maturity. 


IRRIGATION. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a situation in India adapted for a 
garden which does not, during several months of the year at least, 
require irrigation. For the cultivation of culinary vegel allies willi 
any degree of success, irrigation is everywhere absolutely in¬ 
dispensable. 

Where irrigation is employed, the method of accomplishing it 
must much depend upon the facilities which the situation oilers, and 
the nearness of the water to the surface of the ground. The 
following are some methods adopted :— 

I. Where the supply of water is from a well. 

1. In the United Provinces ancl Gujarat the genera] mode ol 
raising water is by means of a large bag, made of tin* hide of a 
bullock or buffalo. The bag, suspended from a pulley over the 
well by a rope of buffalo-hide, is drawn up by a pair of bullocks. 
From the brink of the well, to a distance as far as the rope roaches, 
a piece of the ground is dug out, wide enough for two bullocks lo go 
along abreast, deeper and deeper, so as to make a declivity for the 
bullocks to run down as they draw up the bag. One coolie is 
employed to drive the bullocks and another luis to stand at 
the brink of the well, anti empty the bag as it comes to the 
surface. 

2. In the Deccan of India a common way of drawing up water 
is by means of a bag and a pair of bullocks, as in the former case ; 
but in this instance the bag opens into a leathern pipe attached to 
its bottopi. The pipe has a rope fastened to it whereby it is so 
contrived that the end of the pipe is raised above the level of the 
bag whilst ascending; but when the bag reaches the. pulley, the 
pipe is lowered down over the brink of the well, and the water Hows 
out through it from the bag. This apparatus is called a mot. 

The advantage of this method is, that one coolie is dispensed 
with, none being required, as in the former ease, for emptying the 
bag each time it rises to the surface The disadvantage is, that the 
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bullocks have to walk backwards up the slope to the brink of the 
well each time the bag is being lowered again into the water ; and 
some time is lost in this slow upward backing movement. Iron 
mots are now in use. These have a great advantage over the old 
type, in which the leather bag quickly perished. The iron mots, 
moreover, have usually a scientifically constructed apparatus to 
ensure quick filling and complete emptying. One of the best 
known of these is the Skeen Mot, invented by Mr. I-l, Skeen of 
Bangalore and now manufactured by Messrs. Kirloskar Brothers, 
Kirloskarwadi, Aundh State, Bombay Presidency. Messrs. Bhide 
& Sons, Sangli, also make iron mots. 

3. In the Punjab the all but universal way of raising water is 
by what is called the Persian wheel. 

In the mouth of the well a large vertical wheel is fixed, over 
which a looped chain of earthenware pots is suspended, the lower 
part of the loop reaching down into the water. As this wheel 
revolves, one length of the chain is continually rising with pots full 
of water, which, on reaching the summit, discharge themselves into 
a trough fixed in the upper segment of the wheel, and then turn and 
descend empty, to be filled again. A large beam, passing through 
the axis of this wheel, has its extremity fixed in the axis of another 
large wooden vertical wheel, from the circumference of which 
projects a series of horizontal wooden cogs, or teeth. These teeth 
work in the teeth of a large, horizontal wooden wheel. By means 
of a pole projecting from it, a pair of bullocks turn round the. 
horizontal wheel, and so sot the whole apparatus in action. 

The Persian wheel has the advantage of requiring no coolie 
besides the one employed in driving the bullocks ; ancl where the 
well is of very large, dimensions so as to admit of a wheel of great 
size within it—as it always is when employed for agricultural 
purposes in the Punjab—tbo supply of water brought to the surface 
in a given time is considerable. Its construction, however, at the 
outset is expensive ; the earthen pots soon become, many of them, 
broken ; the woodwork is constantly getting out of order and 
requiring repair ; wliile the quantity of water supplied, though 
poured forth in a continuous stream, is far less by the. liour, lias been 
ascertained by actual measurement, than would be afforded by the 
bag in the same time. 

Persian wheels made of iron and with galvanized iron buckets 
on chains have been employed and are certainly more lasting though 
more expensive than the wood, earthenware, and rope apparatus. 
Engineering firms in Bombay, Karachi, and Calcutta can supply 
these improved Persian wheels. 

The most efficient of all waterlifts is a rotary pump worked by 
an oil-engine,. The initial expense of this outfit is great, but the 
saving it effects fully compensates for this. A trained coolie, is 
necessary for the driving of the engine, which is a simple piece of 
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apparatus and easily comprehended by a non-engineer. In an 
actual test of a pump versus a double mot , the mot delivered 3,000 
gallons per hour at a cost of 10-4 pies per 1,000 gallons. 1 he pump 
delivered 7,000 gallons per hour at a cost of 9'9 pies per 1,000 
gallons The cost of irrigating an acre of lucerne and sugarcane 
by mot was Es. 4-12-0 and by pump Es. 2-4-0. The lift of the 
water was 25 feet. The engine used was of 4-Brake Horae- power and 
the pump was a 2J inch centrifugal pump. 

II. When the water is to be raised from a river or tank, and 
lies near the surface of the ground, as is ordinarily the case 
in Bengal. 

1. One common plan is to throw up the water by 
me an s of a light wicker shovel-lilco basket, or scoop, with _ a 
string fastened to each of its corners. Two men, each with 
two of the strings, one in one hand and one in tlu* other, 
stand opposite each other by the side of the water, lower 
the scoop into the water, and with a jerk-kind of movement 
throw up the water it contains into a dam made to receive 
it. It the dam is on the same level ns the ground, _ the water 
is conveyed from it to the part of the garden where if is required, 
split bamboos being often used as a channel for it; but iF I,ho 
dam is lower than the level of the ground, two more men are 
employed in a similar way to throw up water from this lower dam 
to an upper one on the same level as the ground. 

This is a cheap and rude mode of proceeding, resorted to when 
only a temporary supply of water is required. 

2. A method also frequently adopted is to drive a stout 
stake into the edge of the hank of a tank or river. Upon the top 
of the stake a long bamboo is made to turn seesaw-like, a small part 
of it with a heavy stone attached moving on the landward side of 
the stake, and the longer part, from the end of which is suspended 
upright another bamboo, with a glmrra or earthen pot attached to 
it seesawing over the water. A man forces the upright bamboo 
downward till the pot dips beneath the. water and is filled ; In' then 
lets the bamboo go and when, by the weight of the stono the pot is 
drawn up, he empties it, and then forces it down into the water 
again. This is the pikota or yatam of the south and the dliuo of the 
Mahableshvar strawberry and vegetable gardens. 

3. By a contrivance exactly similar in principle, sometimes a 
wooden trough is employed instead of the earthen pot. One end of 
the trough is forced down by a man into the water, and then, on 
being let go, is raised by the weight of a stone that oiitbalanoes it, 
so high that the water is discharged on to the land at the other end. 

{ 4. There are now on the market cheap semi-rotary pumps, 
priced from Es. 15 upwards, which are easily installed and give 
very satisfactory work. Any big engineering firm will supply 
these. In some localities the water drawn from wells is so brackish 
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that tlic soil watered with it can never he brought into a fertile 
condition, aw is the case at Agra and Delhi. In such situations, 
it is only where gardens lie contiguous to a river, whence water 
may be derived for the purpose of irrigation, that they can be 
cultivated with much success. 

Nearly all the important towns in the country have now good 
water supplies laid on, and although the wider tints given is in the 
first instance intended for purely domestic purposes, there is usually 
a surplus for the garden also. Where such advantages exist, 
gardening becomes comparatively easy. 

The methods for actually supplying water to the soil are many 
and need consideration separately. Such methods should have 
as their aim the application of the minimum of water with the 
maximum of effect. Water led along earth channels sinks into the 
soil all along the channel. I£ water is scarce and economy impera¬ 
tive, the ohanuels should be of brick set in concrete aiul cemented 
inside, Temporary channels of corrugated iron are very useful 
and can be shifted from one part of the garden to another as required. 
In watering lawns a steady flooding all over is desirable. .For trees 
the water is best appliedin furrows over the places whore the feeding 
roots of the trees lie. The common system of pouring the water 
into a small basin, immediately round the tree trunk is unscientific 
and wasteful. For flower beds and pots the watering can is the 
only satisfael ory method. The can should have a “rose.” or 
.spi inkier on the end. 

Iu England, America, and Germany there are now advertised 
installations of piping for watering plants by over-head spraying. 
The cost of putting these, up is considerable and their suitability to 
ludian conditions is not yet tested. They require water under 
pressure. 


DRAINAGE. 

Drainage consists in the withdrawing of surplus water from 
the soil. Each soil lias its own water-holding capacity. When this 
is exceeded, the aeration ul the soil is interfered with. To provide, 
air, drainage is necessary. Another use of drainage is that in 
undrained land the water is apt to sink into the soil, then reuseend 
and deposit on the surface all the salt it has dissolved, thus making 
the upper layers saline and noxious to plant life. The proper 
aeration of the soil means that the roots can breathe, and it also 
means that the bacteria which change organic nitrogen (i.e., nitrogen 
locked up in plant and animal remains) into soluble nitrates, have 
suitable conditions for growth and activity. ,ln an undrained soil 
a different kind of bacterial action, not useful to plants, takes place. 
An undrained soil is cold at any time, whereas a drained soil warms 
up under the sun’s heat, No operation is more indispensable to the 
well-being of a garden than this, though often it is found exceedingly 
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difficult to effect. In some localities, it proves to he all but 
liupiactieable ; for there, from the country being nearly of a perfect 
level, there is no place whither the waste water may be carried off. 
In .-.uch situations, after heavy rains, a large portion of the garden 
will lie flooded, and he completely under water for a week or more. 
Few of the plants that have been in this way submerged, and then 
afterwards exposed to the heat of a scorching sun, survive. Fre¬ 
quently, too, about the same time, violent winds prevail, and fruit- 
tree-, and large shrubs, that have had their roots loosened in the 
-wamped soil, are easily blown over, and, in most instances, dea- 
ttoved : as before observed, this is an evil often quite irremediable. 
The best that can be done is, having ascertained the portion of 
ground that lies lowest, to plant out there such tilings as are of least 
value and most easily replaced, as well as those that are least likely 
to suffer from excess of wet. 

Iti other places, though the ground is equally level, the same 
difficulty is not so much experienced, from the occurrence of numer¬ 
ous nullahs, ditches, and tanks into which the waste water may be 
speedily withdrawn. 

For fruit plantations good drainage is essential, and this will ho 
dealt with in the chapter on fruit culture. At present we may men¬ 
tion the following types of drain: (1) open, (2) covered, Open 
drains may be shallow channels for carrying of surface water ami 
may then be only 6 inches deep and 1 foot broad. For draining tile 
subsoil open drains should be from 3 feet to 6 feet deep, from 1 feet 
to 2 feet broad at the base, and from l£ feet to 3 feet broad at the. 
top. Tlie edges of such drains need to be planted with doob grass to 
keep them from falling in. Covered drains are not usually employed 
in this country, hut are worth a trial. A covered drain limy 
he made by digging a trench such as is described above for an open 
drain and laying therein drain tiles, then covering the whole again. 
Through these tiles the subsoil surplus water passes oil For tilea 
may be substituted a mass of irregular stones ox even brushwood, 
but these an* not so effective. In a country with so long 
a dry season and so intense heat the covered drain is not so 
necessary as in a perpetually damp climate. 

GLASS-HOUSES. 

A glass-house is an expensive luxury. In many parts of India 
it is unnecessary. Where it is necessary to protect tropical plants 
during a cold season, then only is a glass-house really required 
All other purposes of the glass-house can he fulfilled by the grass 
conseiratory, hereafter described. The building and management 
of a glass-house is a highly technical affair, and unless the 
garden-owner or gardener has had some experience of glass-house 
management in Europe, he is certain to make a failure of it in 
India 
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GRASS CONSERVATORIES, OR BETEL-HOUSES. 

The idea uf these is said to be due to a Dr. Andeison, of .Bengal, 
wliu is mentioned in the early editions. A gra«s conservatory is 
made as billows : 

On a piece uf ground, measured out according to the space 
required, stout bamboos are driven at intervals, so as to stand erect 
about seven feet high. To these a lattice of split bamboos is attached 
much in the wav in which enclosures for fowls are usually made in 
this Cuimtiv. Over the whole lattice, on the sides as well as the 
tops a layer of Ooloo grass is bound, just so thin as to allow of an 
equal proportion of sunlight and shade, producing a kind of subdued 
light. Stages me then erected, either of brickwork or wood to rest 
the potted plants upon, with space left for paths around or between 
them. The adoption of structures sucii as this has opened out to 
the Indian gardener quite a new world, enabling him now to 
cultivate numberless plants which previously it had been all but 
hopeless to attempt. 

The* original idea has, during the past few years, undergone 
great change, and now one may see huge structures of various 
ornamental designs erected, not of bamboos and trellis work, but 
having solid masonry walls, iron standards, and covered over with 
galvanized wire netting of meshes varying in size to suit individual 
lequiremenls, the whole being hound with OdIoo grass as in the 
oiigiiial. The interior is now laid out in ornamental style, with 
walks, rockeries, beds, reservoirs, and fountains, having quite a 
fairy-like effect. Here almost anything may he grown :— Ferns, 
Orchids, Begonias, rare palms, Anthuriums, Alocasias, 
Crotons, Gloxinias, Gesneras, and, in fact, the host of rare 
tropical and subtropical plants, with ornamental foliage and 
beautiful flowers, which it was impossible before to keep alive 
even. Such a field have these grass conservatories opened out to 
the lover of plants, that lie may satisfy almost every wish in the 
matter of plant culture. 

To lay out such a conservatory, one must have some knowledge 
of the requirements of plants. The arc-sliape roof is most suitable, 
as being more convenient than any other, while having an orna¬ 
mental appearance from the outside. In the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Sibpur, there is a fine specimen of a grass conservatory. 
It is of great extent, and is laid out in the interior with 
consummate taste and skill, and planted with equal taste. It is, 
however, not possible for private individuals with ordinary means 
to possess a structure of such proportions, but it may he taken as 
a model for guidance in erecting smaller ones. 

When about to erect a grass conservatory, select a piece of 
ground away from the shade of large trees. " Its length should, 
if possible, run north and south. The size will depend upon 
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individual tHe. mid local mcumstances and muroundings. 50 
feet Itv 311 feet is a convenient size. 

If it i- intended to build an iron struct me, T iton should be 
M'lnred for the superstructure, and angle iron for the .support,-,. 
X’jmii the size of the house will depend the size of the iron to lie used. 
XIie sill*pelts should be sunk at least two feet below the fuirince ol 
me around, in a connote bed. the ends, thus buried, having been 
previous]v painted over with red lead, to preserve them from eor- 
ro+ioii. Ten feet apart is sufficient distance between the posts, 
v\liic.Ii should he not less than 7i feet above the surface of the ground 
line. Havuiti erected the supports, build a jtucca brick wall nil 
Tumid the house. 18 inches high and 2 feet thick, the outer edge 
berntf Hush with the iron posts, which will thus have extra support 
to nilst the pleasure of high winds. Having done this, the roofing 
may be piocecded with. This is best made in the shape of an arc, 
a-near as possible ; but a flat or span-roof answers just as well, in 
any rase, a line of iron posts must lie erected in the centre along the 
whole length of the house, at intervals of ten feet apart. The two 
supports .it each end of the house should he at least six feet within 
the house, to allow of doors being made. These should he sub¬ 
stantial, of iron, covered over with galvanized wire netting, and 
piovided with good padlocks, to keep out thieves and intruders. 
The v hole should then he covered over with galvanized wire netting, 
the loof with a two-incli mesh, and the sides with a one-inch mesh. 
Over the roof a thin layer of Ooloo or other grass should be laid 
on. so a* to admit of an equal division of sunlight and shade. 

The interior of the house may be laid out to suit individual 
taste= : ornamental beds, borders, rockeries, etc., may be introduced 
with very pretty effect, while a reservoir for water in the centre, 
with perhaps a fountain, would add to the beauty of the conser¬ 
vatory. As has been said before, almost anything can be grown in 
one of these grass conservatories, and the stocking of it will depend 
very much upon individual tastes. 

If it is intended to build a structure not quite so elaborate and 
expensive, wood (teak is the best) and bamboos may be substituted 
for iron throughout; but iron is preferable, especially if the garden 
owner is a permanent resident in this country. For “ birds of 
passage.” a simple wooden structure, or even a bamboo house, will be 
irnmd good enough for all practical purposes. 

sin important point to remember in building a conservatory 
is to select a piece of ground somewhat raised above the surrounding 
level. This admits of proper drainage being secured during the 
monsoons. It is a consideration too often lost sight of, and many 
valuable plants are lost during the heavy rains, by water lodging 
in the house, which ought to have drained off. 

The paths in a conservatory should be laid down with gravel, 
and should not be less than 2i to 3 feet wide. What is wanted for 
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paths is some material that will not become slippery and slimy 
(hiring the monsoons. Bricks used iu paving paths become very 
slimy, and there is always danger of having a nasty fall. 

liome gardeners train climbing plants over their conservatories, 
but this is undesirable, except on the west side in Upper India, and 
the south side in Lower Bengal. In the former, because the strong 
hot winds usually hlow from the west during the months ot April, 
M.iv, and June ; and in the latter, because there is always a strong 
southerly wind throughout the summer and rainy months. The 
roof should on no account have any climbing plants upon it, as they 
effectually keep out the sun's rays, which are so necessary for the 
healthy development of the chlorophyll, or green colouring matter 
of tiie leaves, and the colour of flowers. The layer of grass is quits' 
sufficient to subdue the hot rays of the sun. This is a precaution 
very often neglected, and the result is the production of plants of 
stunted growth having sickly, yellow leaves, and washed-out, 
colourless flowers. In the south of India, plant-houses an* mosily 
shaded by palm leaves or creepers. The latter possess the advan¬ 
tage of being pretty, and the lioiw looks well enough outside. 
But on entering such a structure the collection of plants is 
usually found to be very disappointin'.. This would not be the 
case, however, if creepers wen; carefully selected and properh 
trained with a view to affording a. light shade to the ferns and 
other plants within. C'aie must also lie- taken that the roots of the 
ciee]mi’s do not encroach on the inteiior, where they would quickly 
take possession of soil, reserved for rockeries, etc. Plaited coco¬ 
nut leaves, neatly tied on with strong wire, afford a cheap and 
serviceable shading for plant-houses. 


ORCHID-HOUSE. 

The cultivation of this curious, but lovely, genus of plants has 
become so popular that it is no longer surrounded with that mystery 
which characterised it some years ago, at any rate, in this country. 
In one or two large gardens, houses have been built, for the exclusive, 
culture of Orchids with great success. These plants, in their natural 
state, are either found on branches of tall trees, or growing in 
peaty, fibrous matter. In constructing an Orchid-house, the 
first point to be-borne in mind is to provide sufficient moisture. 
The structure should, in every respect, be similar to the conserva¬ 
tory ; only, in place of the ornamental beds in the interior, a raised 
masonry platform should occupy the centre of the house, the outer 
edges of which should be raised about three inches to give it the 
appearance of a shallow tank or pan, so that it can be filled with 
water, thus providing a wide expanse from vvliich moisture will 
always be evaporating, and will keep the atmosphere of the house 
damp and cool during the hot months of April, May, and June. 
In this shallow tank terrestrial Orchids should be placed upon 
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inverted pots previously arranged therein. Over this expanse of 
water should he hung other Orchids from the roof, such ns 
particularly love moisture. The sides of the house limy have raised 
platforms, either of masonry or wood-work, for species which do not 
need so much moisture. In Hill-stations, such as Simla and 
llussoorie, where the temperature falls considerably, a glazed struc¬ 
ture is necessary, precisely similar to those used in England. 

An Orchid-house such as that just described is expensive, and 
can only be indulged in by those having sufficient means, or by 
gardens maintained at the public expense, Then* is, however, no 
reason why those with limited means should not have an Oivhid- 
lmuse, and for these a small house, upon the gruss-conseiTatory 
plan, is recommended, with a reservoir in the centre, six feet in 
diameter, ami one foot deep. The sides of the house should be 



provided with wooden staging. A section of such a house will be 
found in Fig, 3. The great- point to be kept in view being to secure 
an atmosphere at once damp and cool, at a time when the fiery hot 
winds scorch up everything. It is not proposed tn filler into the 
system of cultivating these, curious plants here. Detailed instruc¬ 
tions will he found in their proper place, nnder Orchids. 

FRAMES AND PITS. 

Every garden of any pretensions whatsoever should he provided 
with frames and pits for propagating plants. Glazed frames, with 
cloth awnings to keep out the fierce rays of the sun, are excellent 
for the propagation of plants. They should be made of common 
dealwood, and glazed with the common glass to he luid of any bazar 
glazier. They may either be span-roofed, half-span, or with plain, 
sloping roofs. A span roof is preferable, as then one can get at both 
sides of the frame conveniently. There digi t be a regular range, of 
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there frames. made in any convenient .size, sav 4'x2'-G". Tlicv 
ought never to be fixtures, but portable. In Figs. 4 lo (i will be 
found a very good idea of what i.s mean! • A .shady situation .sluml< 1 
lie selected to place them in hot districts and tile leveise ill mol 
dimates. The bottom should be well drained, and filled will) pun 1 
liver sand to strike cuttings in. In cool climates bottom-heat is 
accessary, and pots or pans are usually used to put cuttings in, which 
are then plunged into a hot-bed previously prepaied. lit' pits are 
meant propagating pits. Having selected a suitable site in a shady 
situation, dig a trench nr pit of any required dimension, about' one 
foot deep. Fill tins with partially-decayed cowclung or horse-lit ter 
mixed with a third pint of half-decayed' leaf mould, bringingit up 
to about 6 inches above the suitace of the ground. These pita may 
either be shaded by an awning of cloth on the south, oi a ginned 
frame may be put over them. For .striking cuttings in lho wintci 
months in cool climates these aie invaluable. Of course, the cut¬ 
tings are first placed in pots or pans filled with river sand, and the 
latter plunged up to the rim in the pit, which piuvidcs the bnttom- 
lieat so necessary in the cold months. Where cold is intense, piis ol 
large size are made, and all potted plants likely to sutler in winter 
are plunged into them, with a common piece of thatch-work over¬ 
head, and are thus protected. Tender plants, and such us cannot 
possibly withstand a temperature below 50 u Falir. are, of cninw, 
kept in glass structures of some kind. 


DECORATIONS. 

For the decoration of a garden, statuary and other non-living 
objects, such as vases, unis, and even cannon, are employed. The 
use of statuary requires considerable taste. It is obviously un¬ 
desirable to erect a statue of a man struggling with a python in a 
spot intended as an abode of peace. On the other hand, a figure oi 
Pan peeling through the leaves from some sheltered spot is ill 
keeping with the spirit of the place. A fine curving of u sacred 
bull adorns the Junagadh State Gardens. A group of sportive 
urchins makes an excellent centre-piece for a conservatory, 
enhancing bv its whiteness the delicate green ol the foliage. 
Anything quaint, old, significant or symbolical may lie used for 
garden decoration. 

In the supporting of climbing plants various decorative struc¬ 
tures may be built, but It is an artistic error to erect a pole or an 
arch for climbers in the midst of a lawn or other open apace, 
Climbers cover trellis-work beautifully, and may tires be employed ns 
screens or backgrounds. No stone pillar should be without iln 
trailing creeper, and a walk can be completely covered with a 
pergola from whose side and roof droop the foliage and blossoms of 
the creeper. Such a pergola is constructed by erecting stout posts, 
8 feet above ground and 6 feet apart along either side of the walk. 




STATUARY IN CONSERVATORY. 

*Cala.clliur£tPooaa : Residence c f Sir 13. j. Tat c 
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and joining them am dsn the path and along the path with other 
beams. 

A very plensmg eonfnvnnee lor growing creeping plants is 
either at .some spot where footpaths intersect, or in a corner of the 
garden where the loot path takes a turn at light angles, to erect at 
each angle a pillar <>i masonry, about six feet high and fourteen 
Indies in thickness. To the sides of these pillars attach a trellis of 
ham boo, and upon their summit erect a sloping ioof of trellis. 
Structures of this kind may unquestionably«be made, to look very 
ornamental, overgrown with plants always m blossom, like 
Pbarbitis Leari, or Cryptostegia grandiflora. 

For creepers grown in pots, trellis-worlc of bamboo or frames 
of iron may be contrived of various devices. Common examples 
of this kind of ornament are represented in Figs. 7, 8, and 9. For 
some planks, such as Ferns, Achimenes, etc., hanging baskets are 



much used in England, and considered very ornamental, An 
example of a very line hanging basket will he found in Fig. 10. _ In 
this country, however, the unremitting attention such things 
demand in the way of watering will perhaps be thought to entail 
more trouble than they merit. Several of the Orchids, notwith¬ 
standing, are grown in this way, and baskets of wood, or copper- 
wire, or coconut husk, of various elegant devices, are made for 
containing them, as well as sometimes perforated earthenware 
vessels. 

Billbergias and their allies, suspended with a small ball of 
moss lied round their roots, bloom almost immediately- Russelha 
juncea looks well when hung up in a pot. 1 

For small ornamental shrubs and perennials, there is nothing 
that looks better than an ordinary (lower-pot, kept scrupulously 
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clean. Absolute cleanliness, and neatness in a gaicleti .uc, aftei all, 
decoiations hi themselves. In a filthy pot the handsomest plant 
loses its charm. The inner side of the husk of a coconut is a 
capital thing for scrubbing a flower-pot uhen. it has become soiled 
and duty. 

Hanging-Pots —In public guidons it is not unusual to hud 
quite a variety of ornamental pots suspended in plant-houses with 
suitable plants giowing m them Of this class the perfoiatcd pot 
for Maiden-hair (Fig. 9w) is one of the most useful and eiteoliw m 
a moist fernery. 

These pots being filled with a hi*ht compost consisting o! equal 
parts of peat, leaf mould, lumps of old mortar, ami decayed muss 
offer an excellent receptaele for the giowth of Maiden-Linn lmns. 
Little bits of the latter, planted m the mouth of the poi and in each 
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bo as apparent in tubs as in pots, if this precaution is dis¬ 
regarded. 



Aiiitounb, ioto. Oniamonlal arches made ol iron, and covered 
over with gulvuni/.od wire netting, have a very line appeaiauee, 
when jiroperly placed, with such plants asBignonia venusta, Bou¬ 
gainvillea speciabilis, Pasaiflora vitifolia and other huge- 
growing oroepeis trained over them. Bmvois, <dIdior rustic or of 
iron-work, may bo creeled to suit individual tastes. No garden is 
complete without garden-seals. These can now lie had of all 
kinds and designs, and at moderate cost. 



Tiio placing of seats is a matter for individual taste, but. 
obviously they must be in situations where strong sun is avoided 
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and where theie is ‘•oniething in 11 if* garden to look at,. Along I lie 
ed ae ot diivea they are worse than useless. 


TOOLS: THEIR USE AND AIUTKE. 


Axe —For the cutting down of trees and luouking iiji ol In 
wood ; on no a (‘count to he used for pi lining tiers. 

Barrow —Invaluable for transport ot earth, manure, and 
weeds; apt to be roughly handled and left lying about, in a dirt y 
condition. 

Bucket —Por carrying water; apt to lie handled like the 
harrow. 


Crowbar—P or loosening hard earth, for boring into melt, and 
foi leveling rip stumps. 

Dibble—A pointed stick used to make holes for the iimtinn 
of plants ; the soil must he moist. 

Fork—A n implement with a spade-handle and lour la rue 
prongs; useful for loosening soil and for turning immure; apt to 
be used for raising clods and thus having it a pmnga heal. 

Fruit-picker—A lung pole with a small blade and net at its 
end to sever and catch the fruit; necessary for nmngooH, 

Hoe (Dutch)—A blade fixed at an angle on a, long handle; 
properly used, it is the quickest weeding implement available. 

, Khur.pi The standby of the malee, a hook tmed lor atin'in 1 ' 
soil,weeding, and cutting crops; an iiieJlirient instrument exeepf 
for pats. 1 

Knot (budding)—A fine blade cutting with ifs tip, set in a 
fiat bone handle ; when used for priming, .sharpening pencils, and 
cutting string its usefulness is gone. 

Knife (pruning)—A n inwardly curved blade ae! in u horn 
handle; must be used with a sharp sudden movement ; olteii 
allowd to get rusty. 

Knife (grafting) Like the above but Hlvtughl.-blndod, 
^Lawn-mower-T o be used and cleaned by a trained man 

agaiSdf” ° P ™ in8 U1 ’ kir<1 S0il; ottPn anil damaged 

Rake— Essential for the good appearance ol flower-hods and 
usually put away in a flit)// e.mditum and Xwdto 

sefiiffiteV? 1 ! M r hlJa , dl ‘ iK the todali or pm, da, with blmb> 
set in like that of an adze and used .similarly, not m ellicient 'is t he 

,2 ! Spatk ’ hut tlw mly 1,0fisil,I, ‘ rtni’L'iucnt lor a hurefoolid 
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Ku'KXiH—(N ot ,i khurpi) a leallv bi<f sh.up sickle is n fiist- 
cliuss instrument tor <|iin klv clearing up odd corners uliciu grass 
lias grown long. 

Hi’RAYKU—For the application of Bordeaux. mixture, 
Iiicosopol and other remedies ; the best are the automatic type 
such an the IJoldcr-irurriden and Four Oaks spravois, the 
clii’iipest are the bucket sprayeis, medium are the knapsack 
sprayers ; the tubing gives out first. 

iSyiunuk —A squirt for spraying the foliage of small plants, 
specially useful in a conservatory. 

iSkcaticuks An ellieient ]iruniiig uistrument, which should 
be widely popularised ; they aie spoiled when used for woody 
branches over inch diameter; the springs are apt to get lost 
and the springs and blades are often loft without oil. 

Haw- For pruning branches above J inch diameter ; the cuts 
must be trimmed with a pruning knile and tarred at once ; used 
with unnecessary violence, the saw becomes permanently blunt, 

Hi) is Aits (is doing) —For trimming edgings of Alltirmniihrra 
and similar plants. 

Hi US A Its (TiKANC'ir) -For pruning branches out of reach of 
secateurs, to be used like secateurs ; will cut branches up to l inch 
diameter. 

Hcishobh (Ft.owek-OatiiJ'. uiNo)-- Not to Ih> entrusted to the 
malee, keep clean unit well oiled, 

Watjownu-C'AN—M ust have a “rose," and be soldered when¬ 
ever a hole appears. 

All tools immediately after use must he cleansed of any earth 
or plant juice adhering to them, and dried. Blades, springs, and 
joints must be at once oiled with a lubricating oil, and all tools 
replaced in their proper leeeptacles. Treated in Ihis way and 
with the precautions mentioned after each tool, tlm instruments 
will last thiee times longer than they now usually do. 

MI LA DBS. 

Bhncles or screens of some description or other are absolutely 
necessary for protecting young plants from the powerful rays of 1 he 
sun, on being first put out in the open ground. For want, of some 
such protection, numberless plants that are put out during the dry 
months become burnt up and perish. Nothing can be better 
perhaps for small plants than inverted flower-pots, with a portion 
of one side cut or broken off. These should be put over the plant 
during the day, with the open part, of course, towards the north, 
and removed at sunset. 

It is also ail excellent plan, especially for borders, to set freshly 
cut leafy branches of trees to shade the seedlings. Trees such us 
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i [Aunhrnchtn lml ten ) uir ideal fur tliis purpose, since their 
mutlu-i-hapcd leaves miu'ii the plant from the full blaze of the 
»un and vet allow a fail amount of diffused lif>lit to get through. 
The i_raiiu.il (hopping of the leaves of these protective branches, 
a' rhvv uiv up, mve- a madual transition from shade to light. 

The stem of a lame Plantain slit in two. and cut into portions, 
afford' a supply of halt-pipes, which serve admirably for laying over 
Vouno seedlings to scieen them when first planted out. 

F"i luigei plants, such as young Mango-grafts, Lichees, etc., 
some u>ai-e kind of matting may be employed bent round and 
fastened with stakes. 

Such plants may also be effectively shaded by cones of grass 
built up on tripods of sticks. Such a cone should be open to the 
11 oith and kept moist with a sprayer. 

LABELS. 

JTlie correct labelling of plants is very necessary in a garden of 
any pretensions. Our memories are liable to fail us sometimes, 
and then confusion arises regarding the identity of jdants. In 
any part of a garden intended mainly for beauty, labels should be 
ab-ent or concealed. Various devices have been resorted to for 
preserving the writing oil labels. Some years ago zinc labels of 
many designs, both for hanging and inserting in the soil, first came 
into use. The ink used is perfectly colourless, but it immediately 
turns jet black on being applied to the zinc, and remains indelible 
for two or three years. These are very useful, and can be 
recommended. They can be had of any seeds-man at home and from 
Sutton and Sons, Calcutta. The ink used is called “ Yeate’s 
Indehble Ink for Zinc Labels,” and is procurable from the same 
sources. 

For great durability labels made of sheet iron are often used, 
especially in Botanical Gardens, painted black, with the name of 
the plant wrifSen upon them in white. A simple and speedy way 
of effecting tlft same thing is to paint the labels white ; and' then, 
when quite dry, paint them over again black, and while the black 
paint is still wet, write upon it with a broad-nibbed reed-pen the 
name of the plant. The reed-pen, as the writing is proceeded with, 
removes the wet black paint, and leaves exposed the name of the 
plant on the white paint below. 

Another novel device has been introduced by an American 
gentleman, Mr. Hild, of llbuois, and was figured in the American 
Agriculturist of March, 1887 (see Fig. 13). The label is a wooden 
one, and consists in fastening, with a small screw, a short piece of 
wood or metal over the name, as seen at a ; a cross section is shown 
at 6 ; and at c the cover is partly removed to show the arrangement. 
Of course, any size labels may be used. A point of some importance 
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to be kept in view, when lining wooden labels, is to prevent the 
lower end, which is in the soil, from decaying. A good plan is to 
dip the pointed ends in coal-tar. pitch or dammar. An effectual 
wav is to first soak them in a solution of sulphate of iron. When 
dry, soak them in a strong solution of lime water till the wood is 
quite saturated. This will form an insoluble sulphate of lime 
m the woody tissue, and preserve them. 

One of the commonest, easiest, and most serviceable methods 
of labelling plants, however, is to prepare splints of bamboo oi 
common dealwood, by sharpening one end for sticking in the ground 
and flattening the other end, and planing it. On this smear some 
white paint, and while wet, wiite upon it with a lead pencil. When 



the paint dries, the pencil writing will remain fixed in the body of 
the paint, and last indelible for a long time. To prevent the lower 
or pointed ends from decaying, "dip in dammar, or soak in the 
solution recommended above. These labels can be made for sus¬ 
pending also by having both ends flat, and a small hole bored at 
one end. 

All painted or written labels sooner or later become defaced. 
Where a label is not for information to the public, but merely to 
enable the owner to identify the plant, a zinc label with the name 
punched on it is excellent. Small chisels each with a letter on 
the tip are sold for this purpose. J 
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J ja l„.] 3 of card, paper, or parchment are worse than useless ; 
forii f, r indy is the writing obliterated in a few days, but the material 
j_ a,,Proved in a very slioit time. Add to these disadvantages the 
fnet of these labels attracting crows, which peck them oil, and do 
mole or le<s injury to the young seedlings. 

The attachment of labels requires some care. A wire tightly 
encircling a tree trunk or branch soon cuts into it as the tree thickens, 
and rims' the plant is damaged. Nails driven into trees are 
undesirable. Labels fixed on iron stakes and set in the ground are 
apt to be lifted and stolen. On the whole the best method is to 
attach the label to an inconspicuous branch by means of a loose 
wiie. wbeie the label is not intended for the information of the 
public. Where it is, the label must he nailed to the tree in a 
visible position. 

No one should trust entirely to Ins memory in the spelling of 
the scientific names of plants. Too often one .sees a well-painted 
label spoiled by some easily avoidable spelling error. This may 
seem a small matter, but a misspelt name proclaims at once the 
amateurishness and carelessness of the label-writer. 


GARDEN ENEMIES. 

Plants in gardens suffer from a variety of causes. These may 
be briefly classified thus 

(1) Fungi. 

(2) Insects. 

(3) Birds. 

(4) Other animals. 

(5) Thieves. 

In addition, bad cultivation, water-logging, and similar 
unhealthy conditions induce disease, but for the purpose of this 
section only the five headings mentioned above will be 
discussed. 

(1) Fungi. 

The fungi are plants which have given up all attempts to 
procure their own food, and have settled clown to a life of robbery. 
The body of a fungus consists essentially of many fine threads 
which penetrate the so-called “ host ” plant on which it is parasitic 
and from which it draws its nourishment. On these threads arise 
fruit-bodies of various shapes which produce millions of linv 
unicellular bodies known as spores, which function as the seeds 
of the fungus and infect other plants. It should be stated that all 
fungi do not get their food from living host plants ; some, like the 
mushrooms, are satisfied with dead organic matter. The latter class, 
known as saprophytes, have, however, in many cases, the faculty of 
becoming parasitic on living plants if given an opportunity. Hence 
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the necessity for tarring wounrls in plants. The following are some 
of the principal kinds of fungi. 


Mildews. 

These comprise numerous parasitical genera, species, and 
varieties of fungi, characteristic forms of which are represented by 
tlie rose and peach mildew, Sphae/iotheca pannosa ; vine 
powdery-mildew, Uncinula spiralis ; pea mildew, called in its first 
stage Oidium erysiphoides, and in its second Erisyphe Marta ; 
violet mildew. Peronospova violee, and many other familiar 
forms. The condition least favourable to the growth of these 
parasites is the vigorous, healthy growth of their hosts in a 
properly ventilated and well-drained position. They should be 
combated by the application of suitable fungicides directly they 
appear on the leaves or fruit and if there is reason to anticipate 
an attack, a prophylactic spraying should be given before the disease 
appears. Although the disease may not be entirely eradicated by 
prompt measures, the evil caused by it will be greatly mitigated. 
Bordeaux mixture is an excellent general fungicide for mildews, 
and similar surface parasites. The mixture is applied by spraying. 
Professor B. T. Galloway, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, gives the following improved method of preparing 
Bordeaux mixture :— 

“ AIL things considered, it is believed that the best results will 
be obtained from the use of what is known as the 50-gallon formula 
of this preparation. This contains— 

Water .. .. .. 50 gallons. 

Copper sulphate .. .. 6 pounds. 

Unslaked lime .. 4 „ 

“ In a barrel or other suitable vessel place 25 gallons of water. 
Weigh out 6 pounds of copper sulphate, then tie the same in a piece 
of coai'se gunny sack, and suspend it just beneath the surface of the 
water. By tying the bag to a stick laid across the top of the barrel, 
no further attention will be required. In another vessel slake 
4 pounds of lime using care in order to obtain a smooth paste, free 
from grit and small lumps. To acco/nplisk this, it is best to place th e 
lime in an ordinary water-pail and add only a small quantity of 
water at first, say a quart, or a quart and-a-half. When the hum 
begins to crack and crumble and the water to disappear, add 
another quart or more, exercising care that the lime at no time 
gets too dry. Towards the end, considerable water would be 
required, but if added carefully and slowly, a perfectly smooth 
paste will be obtained provided, of course, the lime is of good 
quality. 

When the lime is slaked, add sufficient water to the paste to 
bring the whole up to 25 gallons : when the copper sulphate is 

F, MG ' 4 
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entirely dissolved and the lime is cool, pour the lime milk and 
copper sulphate solution slowly together into a barrel holding 
50 gallons. The milk of lime should be thoroughly stirred before 
pouring. The method described ensures good mixing, but to 
complete this work, the barrel of liquid should receive a final 
stirring for at least three minutes, with a broad wooden 
paddle. 

‘‘ It is now necessary to determine whether the mixture is 
perfect—that is, if it will "be safe to apply it to tender foliage. To 
accomplish this, two simple tests may be used ; Hirst, insert the 
blade of a penknife in the mixture, allowing it to remain for at least 
one minute. If metallic copper forms on the blade, or, in other 
words, if the polished surface of the steel assumes the colour of 
copper plate, the mixture is unsafe, and more lime must bo added. 
If. on the other hand, the blade of the knife remains unchanged, it 
is safe to conclude that the mixture is as perfect as it can be made. 
As an additional test, however, some of the mixture may be poured 
into an old plate or saucer, and while held between the eyes and the 
light, the breath should be ireutly blown upon the liquid for at least 
half a minute. If the mixture is properly made, a thin pellicle, 
looking like oil on water, will begin to form on the surface of the 
liquid. If no pellicle forms, more lime should be added.” 

Other remedies far mil lews are sulphide of potassium and 
sulphur. 

Half an ounce of sulphide of potassium to a gallon of water in 
advantageously used as a spray for all the visible mildews. 

Sulphur duet is a certain remedy for powdery mildews, and is 
largely replacing Bordeaux mixture for the treatment of these 
diseases. The value of sulphur depends on its fineness, since, the 
finer the particles, the more quickly does the sulphur change into the 
acid which kills the mildew. Sulphur can be obtained as ground 
sulphur, flowers of sulphur, or milk of sulphur. There does not 
seem to be any difference in the efficacy of these forms if they 
are of equal fineness. Sulphur may be applied at any time of the 
day provided there is not much wind or excessive moisture. Dry 
warm still weather is best. After ail application of sulphur, four 
days should elapse without rain, otherwise another application of 
sulphur is necessary. When the temperature rises above 110°f., 
sulphur may damage the plant tissues. 

(For Sprayers and Dusting Machines see pages 53 and 57.) 


Rusts. 

Numerous hurtful diseases come under this class, mauy of 
them having a wide geographical area. White rust—Cystopus 
Candidus mostly affects herbs oi the natural order Crucifer® 
such as the cabbage, radish, etc. ’ 
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“ Infection only takes place during tlie seedling stage, lienee 
the disease does not spread among older plants. Diseased plants, 
both wild and cultivated, should he destroyed.” Massee, 

Black rust—Fuccinia graminis, Pers.—is a well-known 
scourge of cereal and other grasses in nearly all parts of the world. 
A large proportion of the rusts which attack cultivated plants 
are species of the genus Puccinia. Grasses, such as maize and 
wheat; flowering plants, such as the rose and chrysanthemum ; 
fruiting plants, such as the plum and raspberry; and culinary 
vegetables, suoh as celery and beetroot, all suffer from the attack 
of various kinds of rusts. Burning every vestige of the affected 
crop is the surest means of eventually removing the disease. 
Spraying is ineffective against rusts. The favouring conditions 
for a rust attack, as for attacks of other fungi, are moist atmosphere, 
heat, and lack of ventilation and light. It follows that sparing 
irrigation, drainage, free play of air and sunlight are preventives 
of the disease. 


(2) Insects. 

The best simple account of insect pests is that given by Maxwell- 
Lefroy in Bulletin 23 of 1911 of the Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa, from which the following is quoted 

“ Speaking generally, there are two classes of insects against 
which insecticides must be used ; these arc, first, caterpillars, grass¬ 
hoppers, beetles and other biting insects, which by eating the leaves 
and buds destroy the plant, and, secondly, bugs, seale insects, mealy 
bugs and the like, winch by sucking out the sap of leaves or shoots 
weaken and kill the plant. Against the first, we use a 1 Stomach 
Poison,’ i.e., one that acts through the stomach aucl is applied to 
the part of the plant to be eaten in such a way that the insect in 
feeding takes it into its stomach. Against the second, we must use 
something different, as an insect that sucks sap does not necessarily 
absorb a solid insecticide apoplied to the outside of a plant; we use 
accordingly an insecticide which we apply to the insect itself, which 
acts by contact with its skin and which is accordingly called a 
‘ Contact Poison.’ Contact poisons, of course, act on all insects 
however they feed, but to kill large caterpillars, beetles, or grass¬ 
hoppers, we require such strong contact poisons that, as a rule, it 
is cheaper and better to apply to the plant a stomach poison ; in 
rare cases we use a contact poison for biting insects, as a rule only 
if they are small.” Maxwell-Lefroy considers lead chromate the 
most useful stomach poison and says : “ In using lead chromate one 
may use the paste taking ljoz. paste to yield 1 oz. of lead chromate, 
one may use the dried paste rubbing it up with water ; or one may 
make the compound by dissolving separately 1 oz. of potassium 
bichromate and 2 oz. of lead acetate (or lead nitrate) and mixing 
the two solutions, when 2 oz. of lead chromate will he precipitated 
as a flocculenb yellow mass. As a rale, it is best to buy the paste 
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and use that." The strengths used are Ij lbs. paste to 30 or 60 
gallons of water i.e., § to li oz. to a kerosene tinful of water. As 
contact poisons Maxwell-Lefioy recommends rosin compound and 
crude oil emul.-iou. Rosin compound is made by boiling 1 lb. of 
washing soda with 2 lbs. powdered rosin in a gallon of water, during 
the boiling cold water is added till the liquid becomes clear and thin 
like clear coffee. It amounts to about 3 gallons. Pour ]iints of 
tills solution made up to I gallons with water is the usual strength. 
Crude oil emuldon is an emulsion of 20 per cent soft (fish oil) 
soap uith SO per cent of crude mineral oil (containing kero¬ 
sene). Two-thirds of a pint of it in 4 gallons of water is flic usual 
strength. 


Por soil caterpillars and white ants Maxwell -Lefroy recommends 
mixing phenyl, sanitary fluid or crude creosote with earth at 1 in 20 
by volume and applying this mixture to the surface of the soil. 
It is best to remove a little soil near the plants and put in this 
medicated soil. For surface caterpillars, those caterpillars which 
live in the soil and come out at night to cut down young plants, a 
bait made of bran, sugar and white arsenic or lead chromate is 
the best remedy. This is made by dissolving a chittack of white 
arsenic and two cliittaclcs of crude sugar (rjur or jaggery) in two 
seers of water and mixing thoroughly with 21- seers' oCchoha (bran, 
not chopped straw). Put this down'in small handfuls. 

The only cam where lead chromate cannot be applied is cm 
well formed cabbages or lettuce which will soon be cut. Then 
it is desirable to use naphthalin emulsion which evaporates in 
2 f. bour ?- Tllis is made by dissolving G oz. of concentrated size 
(Sinsh) m * gallon of hot^ water, and adding ] lb. soft soap. Then 
as much naphthalin as it will take up is dissolved in 2 gallons of 
kerosene. At ordinary temperatures this is about 2 lbs. 12 oz. 
Add the naphthalin solution to the hot size soap solution, add 
2 gallon water, and churn with a syringe or sprayer. 


Other Be»iedies. (a) A. most useful remedy for all kinds of 
sucking insects li fiah-oil-resut soap. This is a semi-solid substance 
easily soluble in water. It is usually employed in the proportion of 
% lb - of the y *1’ t0 f ° ur Salons of water. It is obtainable from the 
KZTat P 017 ’ v Ca . UUt - Malabar ’ “ d &°m Messrs. 

Preadencv ?I jl & C °” Ambarnath > near Kdyan, Bombay 


t • ¥™t SUlpl ‘ni r i wash “ speciaUy valuable against mites 
6 lb u °* sdpbar and make hiSo 

f paste mt h half a gallon of water. In a zinc or iron vessel 
not a copper vessel) put 3 lbs. unslaked lime. Add very caution ly 
half a gallon of water, and allow to boil. When it begins™ bo if 
add the sulphur paste. Add two more gallons of wakw Boil on 

Continue 1 SS a f ? ck prevPut fl ' otllin S .spurting. 

Continue t.ll a coffee-coloured hquid results. This may take m hour 
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There will be a small sediment. Strain through sacking, and store 
in closed iron drums. Tliis is stock solution and must he diluted 
before use with 90 gallons of water. 

(c) “ Cyanogas ” Calcium cyanide is a proprietary product of 
the American Cyanamide Co., and can be got in tins as dust or 
granules from Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co., Bombay. It rapidly 
gives off prussic-acid gas in contact with air, and must be used 
with caution. It is valuable for fumigating closed spaces ; for the 
destruction of burrowing animals such as rats, crabs, and white 
ants; for the open-air dusting of plants suffering from aphides ; 
and as a poisonous barrier against army worms and locusts. 

Ants .—These are perhaps the most formidable of all pests that 
the Indian gardener has to contend against. They are remarkably 
fond of nearly all kinds of small seed, and will often dear off every 
grain of it from an extensive sowing within a very short time after 
it has been made. Lettuce-seed they are especially fond of, which, 
when sown in the open ground, it is very difficult to save from 
their depredations. With regard to flower-seeds, when very choice, 
or when there is hut a small supply, the only safe plan is to make 
the sowing in a seed-gumlah, supported on an empty flower-pot, 
standing in a pan of water. In flower-pots, moreover, potted with 
any loose kind of material, such as employed for orchids, they are 
very destructive, establishing themselves by hundreds, laying their 
eggs, and breeding their young. They cannot be allowed to remain 
with safety to the plant, nor can they be easily removed, without 
more or less injuring it at the same time. A saucer of sweet oil 
is an irresistible bait to them, into which they will rush and destroy 
themselves. 

Upon the means of destroying ants, Captain Weston makes 
the following remarks : -1 The usual way of getting rid of the red 
ant is, I believe, by powdered turmeric or huUlec. I, however, 
found a plan my malee had last year more successful. When the 
seeds were sown, a coconut, with the kernel in it, was cut in halves 
and laid near the seeds ; the ants flocked to it, and when it was full 
of them it was immersed in hot water. The nuts were watched 
during the day, and in three days no more made their appearance. 
A few days after they made their appearance again, when they 
were treated in the same way, and again similarly disposed of. 
My plan, when I find a nest of red ants in the road, or any part of 
the compound, is to bund the spot rouud with clay and pour in 
boiling water, and I have found it efficient in the destruction of the 
red ants.”* 

White-Ants .—These pests have a wide reputation for mischief. 
It has been asserted by competent authorities that they rarely, if 
ever, attack living plants or trees ; that in every case, where they 


' Journal of the Agri-Hort, Society,” Vol. X, page 81. 
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have I t/ui discovered attacking the roots, the trees have invariably 
died fii-t. and that an a rule their attacks are confined to posts and 
stakes, but experience is against this statement. 

It is probable, however, that it is only in dry, sandy soils that 
these termites attack living plants. Wherever found, their nests 
rnu't be destroyed, and the queen white-ant killed. Whitc-ant 
exterminators an* now sold consisting of apparatus for producing and 
bloving fumes of sulphur and arsenic into their nests. These are 
effective. " C'yanogas ” is a valuable, remedy. 

Grids. —Tho-e are for the most part the larva* of beolles. The 
ravage they commit is almost entirely confined to the roots of potted 
plant*, in eating away the fibrous parts, and thus ultimately causing 
the plants to perish. They are generally introduced in the cow- 
m.inure employed when the plants are potted. All that i.s required 
to keep clear of them is to examine the manure carefully before 
usingit. picking out whatever grubs are found, and destroying them. 
In PouD. India the large, bloated grub of the cockchafer is a most 
trouble-!nne pest. During the dry season it remains in a state ol 
torpidity, deeply buried in such soils as are largely composed ol 
organic matter'. Heaps of leaf mould, cattle manure, and pro pm or 1 
rcmjost'' are usually full of them. In flower-beds, n compleb' 
change of soil to a depth of one foot is often necessary. With llio 
advent of the S.-W. monsoon the grub becomes active, and con¬ 
sumes the rents of soft-wooded plants voraciously, the Dowering 
plant- *] eeiallv piefened being Geranium, Verbena, Aster, Phlox, 
Drummomlii. Petunia, Diantlius, Antirrhinum, Delphinium, llieris 
and vaiiou.s genera of (.’ompo&ilfe. The best remedy is a re,substitu¬ 
tion of fit-sh mineral soil once a year. Occasional top-dressings 
of gas lime are useful. The application ol ereosoted soil is 
I eneficial. Vlierc, in spite of all precautions, grubs art* found in il 
flower-heil «/ffr the plants have grown to, say, six inches or a foot, 
in height, the beat thing i.s to transplant the plants to pots, keep lln*m 
in light shade, and renew the soil of the bed. The plants ran be 
put hack again rf the re-transplanting is carefully done. “ C'ya- 
nogas “ may be mixed with soil for killing such grubs. 


(3) Birds. 


C'roirs.—These, when the fit takes them, are perhaps llio most 
formidable of all enemies to young plants in pots, ft is almost 
certain ruin to leave freshly-potted bulbous-plants exposed in any 
place which crows frequent; for, even if they do not pull the bulb's 
out immediately, they will he almost sure to peek them to pieces 
as soon as they have pushed a little above ground. Paper labels 
never escape being destroyed bv them. 


There are only two ways 
The simplest is to' shoot one 


of protecting plants from their attacks, 
occasionally, and hang it up for a day 
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or two in the spot from whence it, is desired to scare them. Tlie 
other method is to protect the plants with a net. 

Sparrows .—There are few kinds of vermin more destructive. 
For annuals they have an especial fondness, and in a very short 
time will clear off the young seedlings from almost any number of 
pots. Of a sowing of beet, not a particle will escape them as soon 
as the seedlings rise above ground, and upon a crop of peas they feed 
ravenously. 

Nets, when they can be obtained, are the only efficient means 
of sheltering plants from the mischief they do them. 

Parrots .—The little green parrot is a most destructive bird to 
ripening fruit, unless nets be thrown over the tree to keep it off. 


(*l) Otiter Animals. 

Flyiny Foxes .—These commit their depredations on ripening 
fruit by night. A net is the only safeguard against them. 

Rats .—No piece of ground where rats have established them¬ 
selves can be of any use for cultivation until they have been 
extirpated. They can be got rid of by making pellets, about 
the size of a marble, with flour and water mixed with a little pow¬ 
dered arsenic. These, placed at the entrance oE the freshly made 
holes in the evening, have disappeared in the morning anil the rats 
with them. Poisoning however is unsatisfactory, since no one 
desires dead rats lying about, and one is never certain whether the 
rat has died from plague or not. Traps are best and of these the 
spring trap that hits its victim on the neck and holds it, is the most 
efficient. 

Captain Weston states that blowing the fumes of sulphur into 
their holes by means of a common bellows is an effectual method 
of destroying them.* 

Squirrels ; Baboons .—These animals are sometimes very des¬ 
tructive to fruit, and must be scared oft’. 

Rabbits. —These, where they abound, are very destructive, 
and there is no protection from them but a fence of wire-netting, 

Jackals .—These do no very great harm in a garden beyond 
occasionally scratching up a hole to the injury of any plant that 
may be in the way. For those, however, who consider them a 
nuisance they would gladly get rid of, the following extract is 
given :—- 

“ Our host told u,s that about two yeai-B ago lie got some mix vomica mid 
other poisons, mixed them with tallow, and enclosed small lumps of this mix¬ 
ture in pieces of the entrails of sheep, which he dragged about his yard in 


' Journal of Agii-Hort. Society,” Yol. IX, p. c. 
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the evening, and then hunt; upon a bush, afterwards dropping pie o <*-> contain¬ 
ing poison along the track. The first morning after lie had done* this, 
fifteen jackab were found dead about the premises. ”* 

Porcupines .—In parts of India where these animals abound, 
they are exceedingly injurious to gardens. The usual method 
adopted for their destruction is to dig pits to entrap them. 

Goats .—All kinds of animals, it is needless to observe, should 
be excluded as much as possible from a garden, hut few more 
scrupulously than goats, for they are about the most pernicious. 
They are especially fond of Rose-trees, giving them the preference 
to all others. 

(5) Thieves. 

lr is well, if possible, to exclude all servants but the malees 
from the gulden, as they are much given to pilfer the best of the 
fruits and vegetables. But it is principally in Calcutta and its 
Vicinity that the theft of ornamental plants is much to be feared, 
and there it is of continual occurrence. When a theft of this kind 
takes place, it may be laid down for certain that it is either the 
act of the malee himself, or done with his concurrence. If or many 
of the thefts, however, of valuable plants the actual thieves are 
not so much to Maine as those who purchase from them. 

A thorny hedge or barbed wire fence will assist to keep out 
thieves. It is an excellent idea also, if a visit of fruit thieves is 
expected, to leave several strands of barbed wire lying loosely 
about all over the spot which they will visit. Tins must be done 
personally, after dark. 


SPRAYERS. 

The following are types of sprayers :— 

1. The syringe, with a spraying nozzle ; useful for individual 
plants and small trees. 

, f 2 i 't Th u bucket sp . layer ’ worked in a bucket or kerosene tin • 
useful for all purposes in a small garden. 

tir 3 ' • ^ lle knapsack sprayer, with a pump fixed to a metal 
reservoir carried on the operator’s back and worked by one build 
the other hand directing the spray ; excellent for larger areas 

lTket%gh.° ° f fidd Cr ° P a day and reacl1 tllQ 4' of trees 

wh " '» * iK! 


* Ellis’s •• Madagascar, ss p. 222. 
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5. The barrel sprayer, on wheels, with a powerful pump : a sort 
of small fire engine ; useful for large areas and large trees. 

The Bordeaux nozzle is best for all work. 

Sprayers must be treated as follows :— 

1. Use them at regular intervals, even if only to spray water, 

as this keeps them in good condition. 

2. After spraying, always clean out the machine, and pump 

clear water through. 

3. Leave plain water in barrels or wooden reservoirs to 

prevent shrinking and cracking, or sink the barrels in a 

pond or tank. 

4. Do not let rubber hose be bent at a sharp angle. 

5. Always strain all water or insecticide as it is poured into 

the machine. 

6. Kerosene attacks rubber, so wash it well out of the hose. 

DUSTING MACHINES. 

The use ol sulphur dust has brought on to the market a variety 
of machines for applying that dust in a fine cloud. The two main 
types are (1) the bellows type. (2) the fan type. In the first type 
the sulphur dust is blown out of the container by a bellows and 
in the second by a centrifugal fan worked by a crank. The dust 
in both eases is directed by a flat nozzle at the end ol a long 
pipe. The first type is the Torpille Knapsack Powder Sprayers 
and the second type, the Peerless Dust Gun, manufactured by the 
Peerless Dust Gun Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A, Power 
machines for large scale work are also available. Dusting 
machines have a very great advantage over sprayers, in the 
fact that no water comes into contact with their working parts, 
and hence rust and corrosion are avoided. 



CHAPTER III. 


seeds—seed-solving—pot-culture—planting and transplant¬ 
ing—CUTTINGS—LAYERS—GOOTEE—GRAFTING AND INARCHING 
—BUDDING—PRUNING AND ROOT-PRUNING—CONVEYANCE. 


SEEDS. 


Plants may be propagated in two ways : (L) by seed, (2) by 
vegetative means such as cuttings, layers and grafts. Propagation 
by seed differs essentially from vegetative propagation. The seed 
is a case containing an embryo plant. This embryo plant is the 
result of the union of male and female germ cells, just as an embryo 
animal is. The plant, however, is born (if one may use the term) 
in a testing condition, either containing or surrounded by a store 
of food on winch it draws when awaked by moisture. If a seed is 
kept perfectly dry. it will not germinate, nor does it suffer from 
extremes of heat and cold. When completely dry, it is also less 
susceptible to attack by weevils. The most important operation 
of seed storage is the preliminary drying of the seed. 

Vegetative means of propagation consist in removing a part 
of the plant, such as a stem, leaf or root, and putting it in such 
a situation that it renews its missing parts. A plant propagated 
vegetatively produces offspring true to itself. A plant propagated 
by seed may occasionally show the influence of a mixed parent a ere 
by the variation of its offspring from the parent. This may Se 
one of the causes of the degeneration of certain foreign plants when 
grown in India for several years, without the introduction of fresh 
foreign seed. 


Many plants, however, do not degenerate, and it is desirable 
and economical to collect one's own seed for next season’s sowing. 
Eirst, one must select the plants from which seed is to be collected. 
These plants should be the best of their kind in the garden, in shape, 
colour, fragrance, profusion of leaf, blossom or fruit, and length of 
season. The flower or flowering shoots should (if the weather is 
dry) be enclosed in muslin bags and removed when ripe. If the 
weather is wet, muslin bags form a damp covering to the fruit 
and cause it to rot. They should be omitted in wet weather. 


Ripeness in dry fruit is usually accompanied by loss of succu¬ 
lence, gain of a peculiar colour, and opening of the fruit. In pulpy 
fruits ripeness is indicated by high colour and softness. Dry fruits 
when ripe should be removed and spread on paper in the sun until 
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they open, when the seeds are removed by hand. With dry fruits 
that open explosively, it is rvell to retain them inside the muslin 
bags till they open so that the seeds are not ejected to a distance 
and lost. The seeds of dry fruits should then be thoroughly dried 
by exposing them to the sun for three successive days, storing them 
in air-tight tins in the intervening nights. After the final drying 
the seeds should be put m a dry air-tiglit tin along with a ball of 
napllthalin, and the lid soldered or waxed oil. The tin is then 
labelled and set aside for next season. It is desirable not to mix 
seeds of different colours of an ornamental plant. One may desire 
to arrange a particular colour scheme, and this is impossible it the 
colours are mixed in the seed collection. Glass bottles if perfectly 
dry and w.th the corks sealed in are as good as tins. 

Pulpy fruits should be gathered when showing signs of over- 
ripeness and allowed to rot. When the pulp is rotten, squeeze and 
wash it away from the seeds and dry the seeds on blotting paper in 
the shade for three days, and in the sun for three more clays. The 
seeds are then stored as above described. 

If seeds are kept merely in envelopes or matchboxes, or some 
such receptacles, they arc liable to the attacks of insects and the 
effects of damp. 

Where the seed of culinary vegetables is easily obtainable from 
Europe or America, it is not advantageous to save any from the 
garden, except it be of peas, beans, onions, mu,staid and cress, 
and in Lower Bengal artichokes and cauliflowers, which in that 
locality, when raised fiotn imported seed, are rarely productive, 
as the produce of what is termed acclimated seed is unquestionably 
very inferior to that of imported. Onion-seed seems to retain its 
vitality a much shorter time than any other vegetable seed ; hence 
imported seed sometimes germinates very scantily, and frequently 
not at all. In Upper India, likewise, whither the conveyance of 
heavy seeds like those of peas and beans involves a considerable 
expense, an abundant supply of the seed of these vegetables 
may he saved from the garden each year in succession, without the 
produce raised from it being found much, if at all, degenerate. 
Care, however, must he taken that the finest seed be saved, and not 
that merely which is left, after the best lias been gathered for table 
use. When a person is dependent entirely upon his own garden for 
his pea-seeds, he should make sowings, the produce of which is to 
he reserved exclusively for seed. 

In India certain foreign ornamental plants, such as antirrhinums 
and certain economic plants, such as potatoes, fail to set seed or 
set only a little. Seeds of these plants must be imported yearly. 

A good sample of seeds should— 

(1) be true to name ; 

(2) contain no dirt or rubbish ; 
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(3) contain no dead seeds (i.e., have a high germination 

percentage); 

(4) germinate quickly (i.e., have a high germination energy). 

The death of seeds, or rather of the embryos in seeds, may be 
due to one or more of the following causes :— 

(1) Collection of seed when immature. 

(2) Damage to seed in extracting it. 

(3) Insect attack. 

(4) Damp. 

(5) Old age (if seed kept too long). 

Ir is of gTeut importance that, before being gathered, seed be 
fully developed and perfectly mature. When this is attended to, 
the preservation of its vitality, under the most trying circumstances 
is quite astonishing. An instance whereof may be seen in the 
length of time that it will remain unharmed even in sea-water, as 
stated by Charles Darwin : u Until I tried, with Mr. Berkeley’s 
aid. a few experiments, it was not even known how far seeds could 
resist the injurious effects of sea-water. To my surprise I found 
that out of eighty-seven kinds sixtv-four germinated after an 
immersion of twenty-eight days; and a few survived immersion 
of a hundred and thirty-seven days.’'* Firminger says “ Of the 
intense degree of heat they have the power of withstanding I once, 
too, had a notable proof. A small tin-box of seeds of annuals was 
sent me from England. On opening it, I found that the head of the 
soldering-iron had scorched to a dark-brown colour several of the 
paper packets in which the seeds were put; whence I concluded 
that the seeds must of necessity have been destroyed ; on trial, 
however, I found them not in the least injured, as they germinated 
freely. An instance, again, of their capability of remaining long 
without taking harm, alternately in a dry and wet condition may 
be witnessed in what takes place every year in most gardens in this 
country. The seeds of several of the European annuals, such as 
larkspur, mignonette, phlox, petunia, sweet-pea, etc., will fall 
when ripe, and lie for some two or three months exposed to the 
influence of a baking sun, and then for the three or four months of 
the rains which follow remain embedded in tbe swampy soil; and 
vet afterwards, on the arrival of the cold season, germinate and 
spring up vigorously.” 

The seeds of different plants differ very much in the length of 
time for which they may be kept. All our annuals will keep a year, 
cereal crops keep from two to five years, but mango and citrus seeds 
keep only a month or at most six weeks. The longest time for which 
seed has been proved to keep its vitality is 105 years. These seeds 
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were of Hovea linearis and were tested in Australia by Ewart from 
museum specimens. There are, of course, tales of seeds having 
survived longer than this, but there is no scientific evidence for such 
statements. 

Naplithalin is a most effective means of keeping insects from 
attacking seeds. One-fourtli of a naplithalin ball in a cigarette 
tinful of seeds will kill all existing insects and prevent further 
attack. 

Certain seeds, especially some belonging lo the classes 
Leguminosoe (pod-bearing plants) and Malvaceae (cotton class) have 
extremely hard-coated seeds. Of these babul [Acucia arabica) is 
a striking example. Fully ripe seeds of babul, if sown m the ordinary 
way, give a germination of i to 10 per cent. If soaked in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid for six hours, a germination of 70 to 90 per 
cent is secured, and a similar result is obtained by rubbing the 
seed in a mortar with sharp gravel. Big hard seeds which are not 
so thick skinned as the babul should be soaked in hot water of a 
temperature easily tolerated by the finger, and left there for twelve 
hours. The water cools and need not be re-heated. Small seed 
not hard-coated need not be soaked. It has been found by actual 
experiment in India that seeds of mug (.Pkaseolus radiatus ) and 
naid (Pkaseolus radiatus var. mungo) when newly harvested contain 
large percentages of " hard ” seeds, which do not germinate. After 
keeping such seed for one year, however, the “hardness” dis¬ 
appears of itself and nearly all the seeds germinate. The reason 
for this improvement on keeping is not yet discovered. 

Sutton’s Seeds are largely imported into India where they 
deservedly bear an excellent reputation. 

With each consignment will be found the following printed 
note :— 

“ In accordance with our established rule these seeds before 
packeting have been proved by repeated tests to be of the highest 
germination. They have, moreover, been specially prepared for 
exportation by an improved process of our own, which will 
ensure tlioir perfect condition for many months if the tin is un¬ 
opened. Failure can only occur from exposure to the atmosphere 
before sowing time, unsuitable conditions of soil, or ravages of 
insects. 

We strongly'' recommend that the following hints be borne 
in mind :— 

Open the tin when the atmosphere is clear and dry. 

Seeds required for immediate sowing should be put into the 
ground without unnecessary exposure to the atmosphere 
beforehand. 
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It i' fmiml tu be no longer lieees-ary for pens mid beans packed 
by rim '\'-tein to be soaked before sowing, but it the 
«-r.il 1-, uor sufficiently moist, regular watering must be 
pi .11 tited. 


tb-ede not at nine to lie sown can be best preserved by putting 
t liom intii !ic»tiles tightly corked. Jtisof cours° essential 
th.it thein-ide of each bottle be free from damj)." 

ftcid Minifriiiie- janves valueless fmm having been consigned 
t.. Mu- louutiv at the wrong season. No seed should arrive here 
long before it is the light time for ‘■owing it; otherwise, though 
peifi'itly sound on its arrival, the risk of its becoming had before 
1. mg jmt in the ground is very great. In Bengal this is especially 
rlie i.,Ne : and -eed intended to 5e sown at the cimiiueiieenient of 
tic- fold season, that arrives a month or two previous perfectly 
sound and good. will, if opened and left exposed to the action of the 
humid atmosphere, he all but sure to fail. 

■Seech, hmierei, that in nullify are perfectly good when sown 
,i’e often pioununced to be bad, for one or the othei of two 
l-.isons; Fust, from having been .sown too .soon in tile season they 
Have not germinated at the time they were expedted. Many of the 
annual—Xwnophila, and larkspur, for instance—will not germi¬ 
nate readily, if at all, till the cold-season is thoroughly set in ; and, 
it -own eailier, will lie dormant in the soil til] the duo time arrives,’ 
Celery-seed, again, that is sown in August (as it should he for culti¬ 
vating the vegetable) will come up but very .sparingly, after having 
been more than a month in the ground : ‘whereas portion,s of the 
smile -ped. le-erved till the cold season and sown then, will 
mine up plentifully in about twelve days. 


.Sr'wi/d, seed sown in the open giouud is often judged to have 
been had fiom its having shown no growth ; whereas the whole 
soaing. soon after it was made, has'been destroyed by vermin. 
In some localities, where red-ants abound, if lettuce-seed or u, 0 
small seed of any of the annuals be sown, in a very lew bourn scarcely 
a gutm \nll escape being made away with by these destructive 
insects. The seedlings of some plants, moreover, particularly 
those of a succulent nature, such as beet, Nolanu, the ice-plant 
etc are very liable to he eaten up entirely by sparrows, even’ 
before it is observed that the seeds have germinated. 

The following methods of testing the age of seeds-especially 
of enhnary vegetables-are recommended by the JmmWrh At/ri- 
cnllnnst, mid will be found useful in the cases noted ■ “ When you 

biteit D Tf P 'T’ P , ll l° nc fwm til0Sfc0ek iuto yum 1 mouth and 
bite it It it is very hard, it is more than one year old. If the tenths 

entei it with moderate ease,-it is new seed. New carrot-nurd always 
Las a green shade on it. Old seed loses this, and is of a dead rnffi 

Sit lot 7 aS rf‘ NeW !'<« a shade of gr£ 

UCh rt l0ses lfwore tilan Me I' ear oW. Onion-seed is more difficult 
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to prove than most other seeds. But if you take a single seed at a 
time and carefully bite it, you will find that old seed has a tough dry 
skin, with a very white and harsh kernel, while new seed has a more 
tender, moist skin, and the kernel possesses a greater degree of 
moisture, and is somewhat oily. The seed may he cut with a 
penknife instead of bitten Onion-seed that has no vitality at all 
has no kernel, or one perfectly dry. Test this by pressing the seed 
on a piece of white writing paper. If it leaves no moisture on the 
paper it is of no use, and has been tampered with, or has lost its 
vitality bv age. New cabbage and broccoli-seed possesses a pale 
green shade in the kernel when pressed out or cut, and a tinge of 
green in the brown skin nlso. But old seed loses this in proportion 
to its age, becoming of a dull, dark brown. Cabbage, broccoli, 
kales, etc., will retain their vitality longer than any other seeds, 
and will grow well when three years old, or even six years, it 
well kept. Beet-seed has a faint tinge of pale green if new, but 
is a dull brown if old, and its vitality is very doubtful if old. 
Now celerv-sced has a faint tinge of green, and is very aromatic, 
but it loses the green and becomes less fragrant if more than 
a year old, and is doubtful.” 

SEED-SOWING. 

The best method of sowing will, to some extent, depend upon 
the kind of seed to he sown. Directions for the sowing o£ seeds 
of flowering annuals and culinary vegetables will be given in 
the sections dealing with these plants. In the meanwhile, the 
following suggestions in a general way may, perhaps, be found 
useful. 

When pots or seed-pans are used, about the best soil for sowing 
seeds in, and the one most generally available in this country, is 
one-part leaf-mould, one-part common garden-earth, and an eight- 
part sand or very fine gravel, well mixed. A light soil for covering 
the seeds with may be made of equal parts of coarsely-pounded 
charcoal and leaf-mould. If the seeds remain long before they 
germinate, the charcoal will have the tendency to keep the soil 
from becoming green and sour, as it so often does from continued 
watering. 

The depth at which a seed should be sown is roughly as great 
as its own diameter. The bigger the seed, the deeper should it be 
sown. For small seeds, therefore, it is better to sprinkle them on 
the surface of the seed, pan and then sift the pounded charcoal and 
leaf-mould over them. There are exceptional cases, however, where 
seeds can germinate far beyond the depth just mentioned. Ordinary 
maize, for example, germinates if buried up to 2} inches deep and 
forces its way to the light. The Navajo Indians, however, possess 
4i peculiarly drought-resisting variety of maize which not only 
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germinates but, also forces its way to the surface when sown at a 
of six inches .* 

It is laid down as a rule hv some of the best gardeners in this 
country, as well as elsewhere, that seeds should always be sown in 
what is called a ” dry becl.” Mr. R. Scott at the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens used, during the hot months, to lay up under a shed, and 
sheltered from wet, a store of dry earth, that he might have, it, as 
lie said, in a perfectly dry state on all occasions for hi,- sowings. 
Mr. J. Newman of the Botanical Gardens at the Mauritius, says ; _ 

k * I find tli(it all seeds. paiticularly those that lmvo corno si loiq* voyage, 
miirht to W sown in moist, but not wet earth, and not watered for tluvo days 
after sowing. In wet weather it is advisable to have matting to cover tho 
seed-beds until the plants have appealed above ground, when they may bo 
watered u-s ii-mal. By this simple precaution, even many old seeds' wijj vege¬ 
tate : wheuMs, •jt-edri sewu in wet ciuth, or wateiod immediately, Imiuonlly 
rut, by having so much water at first. I have tried seeds from (lie same 
packet in a dry place and a wet one at tho same time, and it ivquiioa only 
one triad to prove the superiority of tho formei. , 'f 


Firminger remark-- " This certainly does not accord with what 
has been my own expeueuee : nor in the North-Western Provinces 
would It be altogether practicable, on account of 1 he dryness of the 
climate, and of the light surface-soil, with tho seeds'in ij, hoinir 
liable to be blown away by the wind. The practice,, which ! have 
found uniformly attended with success, has always been, except, 
when moist enough not to need it, to drench the. soil immediately 
previous to the sowing. 

“ 1 should certainly hesitate, however, in rceoiumetulinu Huh 
practice had I not the sanction of those whose opinions on such a 
matter ought to have far greater weight than my own. Mr. It. jft OTS 
formerly head gardener of the Botanical Gardens, says in his direc¬ 
tions for the sowing of seeds : ‘ When sown, give 'u little water 
with the fine rose of a watering pot: afterwards keep damp ' but 
not, wet. $ And Mr. M’Meekin, formerly head gardener of the 
Agn-Horticultural Society, speaks of his success in raising annuals 
from actually flooding the ground ‘when the seeds were sown’ 
a treatment winch Mr. John Scott strongly condemns ns opposed 
to theory and practice^ And lastly Mr. John M’Elroy di rent's oven 
for the humid climate, of England ; ‘ before you sow the seed let 
the soil be well soaked with water.'|| It appears to me Unit if 
proper attention be given to drainage, the only effect of the soil 
being in moist condition when the sowing is made, is to soften the 
hard integument of the seed and thus enable it to germinate the 
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more speedily. Unless the soil he dretirhed to excess, so as 
to be kept in a sorlden state, it will be found, except perhaps 
during the rains, to dry up tar too soon tor the seed to rot through 
wet.'’ 

Seeds need warmth to assist their germination and should 
not be denied the heat and ligld of the sun. Tins, however, should 
not come from one side or the seedlings lean over towards I hat side 
and become lone and leggy. A light roof of split bamboo is a 
first-class protection, giving a certain amount ot shade and no side 
light. Tf seedlings do not get plenty ol light, thev grow up into 
weak-stemmed plants that soon topple over and die. The watpring 
of beds and pots in which seeds are sown needs special care. 
Where the seeds are very small, the best way is to stand the pot 
in a dish of water and let the water li-se up in the soil by 
capillarity. An alternative method is to protect the surface of 
the pot with fine-leaved twigs, which will break the force of the 
descending water-drops. The wateiing-ean should have a fine 
“ rose ” and be held high in the air. 


POTS AND POT-CULTURE. 

For the cultivation o£ some of the choicer kinds of plants, as 
well as for seed-sowing, pots are absolutely necessary. As utensils 
of earthenware, similar to that ot which flower-pots are made, 
are in universal use in India, potters are always to be met, 
with. Tie nee pots may, nearly everywhere, be easily obtained to 
order, at a very reasonable rate. The pots, however, vary much 
in different localities as regards the goodness and durability of the 
material of which they are made. Some soon break to pieces by 
any little force applied to them, or crumble away by exposure to 
weather ; while others have a ring like that of a bell, and last un¬ 
injured for a great length of time. Much depends, probably, upon 
the quantity of salt existing iti the earth of which they are made. 
It is advisable to have a large, stock in hand of all sizes. These 
should not be allowed to lie out, neglected and exposed to the 
weather but should be stored neatly away, somewhere under 
cover, ready for use. when wanted. Any old pots, likewise, when 
out of use, should be immediately well washed and put away. 
Uncleanscd, dirty pots are condemned by all good gardeners. 

For the sowing of seeds, broad and shallow pots are obviously 
the best adapted. In the bazars wide, round pans, somewhat 
of a pie-dish form, may commonly be met with at a very cheap 
price, excellently adapted for the purpose. They must, before 
being used, have a small hole broken through the bottom for 
drainage. Pans of this description without the hole are also of 
the greatest use to hold water for pots with, aquatic plants to 
stand in. 

5 
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Season for Putting. 


With regard to the season most suited for potting, the follow ing 
vei'v important directions are given by Sir J. Paxton :—- 

■ Then- to lie no suit tiling as a fixed pound for universal pol ting. 

Each spuimtu imailt to lie tieatod aceoictuur to its individual wants. No 
sqa-c mien -tumid be le-putted till it begins, or is about to begin, gnmuiy.* 

" rutting is too frequently determined by (Into of moiilli instead of by 
j.roau of tbe si.ison and state of vegetation. 

'■ It is an intallililc nuuiu that plants abmdil not be ie-potted till homo 
tillirgemeiit oi developments of their organs is appaiout. 

“ Eailv potting is injurious to plants. Water is liberally supplied when 
they nn- wholly unprepared foi its absorption. TIiuumukIs of tender plants 
are annually thus destroyed. If the potting be defmed till vegetation 1ms 
commenced, plants will imbibe and evaporate tho wntoi applied with all 
requisite tnc'ility. They will ireeivo no chick if the polling be skilfully 
,-cuted. 

“ By potting at the proper peiiod, the appearance of the plant will in¬ 
dicate the nature and extent of its subsequent growth, and the mho of the 
pot required. - ! 

“Ordinary plants prudueing numberless fibrous mots which am intliur 
benefited by nearness to tbe outside ot the pot, should be ulten and vriy 
gradually shifted. 

“ The only circumstance which can justify ru-potting is n tics uleil lmlioa- 
tion of growth. Woody and herbaceous species must, like the Orchulncera, 
never bo plotted till they show signs of advancement. 

“ A few exceptions may lie made in the ease of tuberous-motcd or 
bulbous perennials, whieli may be potted immediately before the peiiod at 
which they usually form roots, as it is necessary to take away tho dry soil m 
which they have been preserved, and to supply them with fresh till they ran 
be watered freely. 


Notwithstanding the unquestionable accuracy of the above 
remarks, it so happens that in India there are special seasons 
suitable for removing most kinds of plants. As a general rule foi - 
guidance, it may he observed, that plants that are natives ot a cold 
climate, and that aie in the full vigour of their growl h during tilt 1 
cold season in this country, &boukfbe re-potted at the commence¬ 
ment of the cold season—some time in November ; and that plants 
that are natives of India or of a similar hot climate are best, re¬ 
potted either in February, at the commencement, of the hot season 
or about the end of .June, at the commencement of (lie ruins. 


The necessity of re-potting a plant, if the pot thnl it. is in bo 
not unmanageably large, may be easily determined by turning tbe 
ball of earth entire out of the pot, and examining the rends. ' This 
is done by passing the base of the stem through the middle lingers 
of tbe right hand, and then turning the pot upside down, and 


* 


t 
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knocking the um of it gently upon the top of a wall, or upon the 
edge of a table, till it can lie lifted clean oti by the left hand. “ It 
is a standing principle,” says Sir J. Paxton, “ with experienced 
cultnnsts, that no specimen should lie allowed a larger pot till the 
one in which it is growing is tilled with fibrous roots ; and that 
subsequent shifting be hilling and oft-repeated, in preference to 
only oik' or two abrupt transitions annually. This is one of the 
piiiue ‘-ecrets in the right management of flowers—the sine qua non 
to distinguished or even common .success in cultivation."* 

“ If the soil,” he further says, ‘‘he closely compressed into a 
hard mass, it must be shaken from the loots. For tins put the 
base of the ball on the ground, and strike gently all round with the 
hand. All plants that are thus freed from earth, ought not to he 
planted in larger pots.” 


Oi'ER.inoN ov Potting. 

When plants are merely to be removed from one pot into 
another, if the operation be at all carefully perfonned, they will 
suffer scarcely the slightest check in consequence. But if plants 
he dug up from the border to he potted, they require some little 
attention to be paid lo them afterwards, on account of the mjuiy 
almost of necessity done to their roots. The best plan is to put 
them, as soon as potted, in a darkroom or god own during the day, 
and bring them out into the open air at night. By this mode of 
treatment thev will mostly recover themselves in two or three 
days. 

Plants, again, that aie purchased of native nurserymen or 
dealers, arc nearly always delivered with their roots kneaded up in 
a ball of dense, clayey kind of earth. If the plants he potted iu 
this condition, just as received, it will probably he many months 
before the roots will be able to overcome such impediment to their 
free growth. One way of removing this dense clayey ball, 
without in the least injuring the root, is to immerse it in a vessel 
of water. In about an hour’s time it will dissolve and loosen 
away, and upon the plant being gently shaken, leave the 
roots quite free and clean. The plant should then, without a 
moment’s delay, he potted—care being taken to press the soil close 
round the roots, and then to supply a copious watering. The plant 
should bo removed to a dark room, to be kept theie during the day, 
and put out at night, till found that it can bear the light without 
flagging. 

In preparing a pot to receive a plant, the first thing to do is to 
put in it broken pieces of potsherd, charcoal, or old mortar or con¬ 
crete—the last lor preference—to the height of fully an inch and-a- 
half for the purpose of drainage. Care must be taken that what is 


* “ Magazine of Botany,” Vol. VII, p. 35. 
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placed immediately above the hole be a nooked piece nL potsherd, 
and not a flat piece of tile, such as inalees often lay on, thus ellcc- 
tuallv closing the hole, and impeding drainage. Above the layer 
of broken potsherds or charcoal spread a small ipiantitv ol dry news 
(if to be had), coeoanut fibre, dead leaves 01 any siiml.ii material, 
to prevent the soil that is to be put in from inmiedialidy billing 
into and clogging up the drainage belmv. bin Hie uilorm.itiou ol 
those who do not mideistand the. operation ol potting, tin; billowing 
directions aie given Having got your pot ready wit li the material 
for drainage, and having the soil handy, lake the pot eonltunitig 
the plant to be re-potted, and upset it on to your right hand palm 
passing the stem of the plant through the second and middle fingers ; 
then gently knock the rim of the pot against any haul subslance 
until the ball of eartli containing the rooks rests loosely on your 
palm. Then remove the pot with your left hand. II the soil round 
the roots has become a hard mass, stand it in a basin ol cold water 
if in the suminei, and in tepid water if in winter, until the roots are 
quite free from the earth. Then, having filled in suflhieiit Irosli 
soil into the new pot so 11 s to allow the roots to jest on it,, and leave 
an inch space at the top bet ween the rim ol the pot and that poiliou 
of the stem immediately above the soil, hold I he plant to be polled 
in the left hand in the new pot, taking cure to have it m much ns 
possible in the centre : then having gently spread out I lie routs in 
the pot, commence filling in the Itesli soil, giving the po( an occa¬ 
sional shake to allow the soil to settle firmly round I lie roots, until 
within an inch of the rim. Then press down tin 1 soil, (irmly but 
gently, so as not to injure the roots. Having done litis, knock the 
bottom of the pot once or twice on the potting table, and then give 
a copious watering with a tine rose, aftenvaids place "(lie uewlv- 
potted plant in a shady situation, where the aim's rays eiinuot get 
to it, until it begins to show signs of starting into new growl it, when 
it may gradually have sunshine. This method of polling, if care¬ 
fully followed, results in a high percentage ol success. The same 
process should be followed in the case of plants, (lie rools ol which 
are not in a hardened mass, with this exception, l lull only the 
superfluous soil and crocks arc to be removed before •placing the 
plant in the new pot. Itisagood rule never to allow I he soil usually 
found pressed round the roots of plnnls purchased Irmu itinerant 
native plant dealers, to remain, but have it always removed by 
soaking the ball of earth in water. Whenever you find 11 potted 
plant in an unhealthy condition, change it into a 'fresh pot and soil. 
There are, of course, certain conditions to he observed ; sueli, for 
instance, as to whether the plant is too much in shade or t oo much 
in the sun, whether the soil is too wet, or too dry below the mtrfuee, 
etc. . But the remedy of potting afresh gives t lie plant n new start, 
and if the surrounding conditions are made right, healthy growth 
will result. 

- The soil best adapted for the general run of (totted plants is 
common garden-loam, with which are well mixed and incorporated 
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about one-eighth pari, by weight of vegetable mould, tire same 
quantity of well-rotted cowdung, and a little sand. To keep the soil 
open, nothing better cun be mixed with it than a small quantity of 
garden-refuse, charred and broken in(<> rather small pieces ; or 
old mortar or concrete, broken into pieces the sine of pens and 
hazelnuts. 


Waterin« of Potted Plants. 

There is no operation in horticulture that requires judgment 
more than 1 lie giving to a plant just the amount of water beneficial 
to it, and no more. If too little be given, the plant will be starved 
arid stunted; it too much, it will rot and die. As a general rule, the 
quantity ol water a plant demands depends entirely upon the more 
or less vigorous state of giowth it is in al. the time. When observed 
to be making no growth, oidy just water enough should be given to 
keep it alive; when showing symptoms of starting into growth, 
then is the time to supply water with a liberal hand. 

It is during the rains, in districts where rainfall is heavy 
that the greatest difficulty is experienced. Wants that are natives 
of a cold climate, especially herbaceous ones and perennials, 
such us Geraniums, Carnations, etc., at, I his season, though 
in all but a dormant condition, cannot exist in a soil that is 
perfectly dry; and yet, when kept under shelter, am very apt to 
perish From lhe soil turning rank and sour, however little the water 
supplied. When the drainage of the pots in which such plants are, 
grown is perfect,the plants will sometimes do even better put out 
and fully exposed to the rains; for in that ease, the, soil, though 
constantly drenched, does not become sodden with wet, nor ever 
otherwise than sweet and wkolemmc. 

In watering plants, especially young delicate plants, it is advis¬ 
able to use a watering-can with a fine rose. The ordinary roses 
attached to cans sold in the bazar are worse than useless for watering 
potted plants with, as the wate.r rushes out with so much force as to 
cause considerable damage to the roots. It would be worth while 
having a brass rose specially made with very fine, holes, which 
could be ail ached to any watering-pot. A little, expense incurred 
in the purchase of a few really good cans, will save Idle lives of 
hundreds of plants. The same remarks apply with equal force to 
Ihe watering of seed-pans and seed-beds. Unless the water applied 
falls on them in a very fine shower, seeds are either washed out 
completely or driven dee]) into the soil, being lost in either case. 
It is n common sight to see a uialee flooding a pot with water from 
a watering-can that has no rose on it. This torrent of water applied 
from a narrow tube at the same spot day after day gradually exca¬ 
vates a hole round the root of. the plant and in addition com])acts 
the surface soil and sweeps away all its nutritive material, lb 
cannot be Loo strongly impressed upon malees that it is the roots 
of the jHants that require water, and not tho flowers or leaves, to 
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VLicit thev often so injuriously apply it. The only object in casting 
water upon the leaves is to cleanse them of (lust and dirt, so as to 
keep open their pores for respiration. But the poies licmQ; si uuited 
principally upon the under-surface of leaves, the dashing oi water 
upon them from above is not a very effectual mode of opeidtin^. 

The only perfect!}’ effectual mode of cleansing the foliage of a 
large plant is frequently (once a week, perhaps) to wash each 
individual leaf carefully with sponge and water above and below. 
But upon this subject attention is invited by Dr. Lindley : 

" It is well known to g,udoners that the efficiency of leaves is nun h pro¬ 
moted bj their heme kept clean. The sre.it cause of the uiiliniilllmiev oi 
plants in towns is the amount of diit which unavoidably rullocts upon tueir 
siuface. If such impurities are constantly washed off, plants will grow ns 
noli in cities os in cnuntiy places. This was found oxpcrnnmit.uly by 
II. Garrean, who, in the eourse of his inquiiies into the functions of the skins 
of plants, found that soap and voter liad groat value, plants well uasned 
acquiring a power of absorption much beyond wluit they possessed m then 
huh ashed condition. It w as found that soap and wuloi had a fai' giealer 
cleansing effect than meie welter ; thus a fig-leaf which had been lathered 
absorbed !)0 parts, while after a mete, watei-bnth if took up only hull the 
quantity; and a bramble, which soap and water piovulcd mill 1HD parts 
absorbed, could only consume lb pails when cleansed with water itlnne. It 
was thus shown that perfect cleanliness is us indispensable to plants us to 
animals, and that dirty gardening is neccssmily bad gai cloning. L’lanls breathe 
by their leaves, and if their siuface is clogged by dill of whatever kind, 
their breathing is impeded or prevented. Plants perspire by llieir leaves, 
and dirt prevents their perspiration. Plants feed by their leaves, and dirt 
prevents their feeding. So that bicathiug, perspiration, and fund are latally 
interrupted by the accumulation of foreign matter upon leaves. Let nay 
one, after reading tins, cast an eye upon the state of plants in siUing-l’ttnnlN, 
or ill-kept greenhouses ; let them draw ft white handkerchief over the surface 
of such plants, or a piece of smooth white leather, if they denim to know heuv 
far thoy are from being as clean as their nature requites. Half llui business of 
a good gardener consists in sponging and w ashing tho leaves of liif. plants.”* 

It is worth remembering that there is no place where'"]ilantH 
are more liable to get into a filthy condition than where those of the 
choicest kind are usually kept, that is, in the verandah of a house, 
Tlits place, as well as the ground immediately in trout of it, is 
swept out every morning by the meliter, when a fresh and abundant 
deposit of dirt upon the leaves of the plants is the inevitable conse¬ 
quence. How deleterious this must be to many of the Orchids 
which in their native homes live high up cm trees fur out of lbe 
region of dust and dirt, may easily be conceived. 

The method of sponging leaves can only bo applied in trim ease 
of a few large plants. In an establishment with many .small potted 
plants sponging is out of the question, but a weekly syringing in 
the early morning or the evening is beneficial. 

Sir J. Paxton advises “to maintain a regular supply ol 
moisture, and likewise obviate, the necessity of pouring water on 


* “ Theory and Practice of Horticulture,” p. 68, 2nd Bd, 
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tin' soil) so as to endanger the rotting of the plant at its base, each 
pot should bo furnished with a pan Med with water. Specimens 
are preserved sometimes in this way with the gieatest security, 
as the mere application of water to the surface of a pot, in 
which a delicate plant is growing, often causes it to decay at 
the juncture of the stems arid roots.”* A modification of tins 
plan was used bv Firiningor and found highly advantageous, 
especially with flowering annuals, in the month of February, 
when the weather begins to become bot and dry. At that 
period though the nmlco, when not watched, often does little more 
than just sprinkle the surface of the soil, still by any amount 
of watering from above, it would be almost impracticable even 
so much as to dump the roots at the bottom of the pot. 

Several earthenware glazed pans, of the. siune, depth as the 
flower-pots, are procured from the bazar. These are filled with 
water just so full that, when a llowor-pot is placed in one of 
them, the water rises up to a level with the rim of the flower-pot. 
Each flower-pot may be allowed lo remain immersed about six 
hours, by which time the wafer will force itself up through the hole 
at the bottom of the pot, and thoroughly saturate the whole 
contents of the pot. All the pots are thus placed in the 
water-pans in succession, and watered effectually. A plant that 
has been t hits treat ed will not require water again for three or four 
days. There need lie no fear of the plants suffering from water 
lying stagnant at. their roots, concerning which such strong cautions 
are usually given by those who insist upon the necessity of thorough 
drainage, us the water will dry up by evaporation long before it has 
time to si agnate. An advantage, moreover, resulting from this 
mode of occasionally watering potted plants of all kinds is, Unit 
the action of the water, forcing its way upwards, tends to loosen 
ami lighten the soil, counteracting Unit compression to which it lias 
been subjeot, from the daily beating down upon it of water from 
the watering-pot. 

Honiethnes, when water has to be fetched from a distance for 
watering potted plants, a bhistee is employed to go round with the 
malee to refill his watering-pot from the mushuk, immediately that 
it becomes empty. Thin will he found a very bad arrangement. 
The bhistee, to get the work over as soon as possible, when not 
observed, will water flic pots himself from his mushuk, and thus, 
by the violence of the water dashed down upon them, often destroy 
tender and valuable plants. This difficulty was got over in one 
ease by purchasing from the bazar an earthenware vessel, the 
largest that could be procured, capable of holding, perhaps, tour or 
five mmliukn full of water. This was sunk to the rim in a spot close 
to where the potted plants were placed, and the bhistee directed to 
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fill it evm afternoon with watei. The malee flipped the will cnng- 
jKit liitn it when he pleaded, and .supplied hnnselt without difficultv 
or delav. The earthenware vessel must have its sides supported 
bv hem a sunk into the earth, or it will .soon break to pieces by the 
weight uf the water within it. 

Fin seedling of avenue tiros and similar plants in pots, a 
?v=tem uf economising water has been practised for some years 
with .-uc'ce '5 in the Ctaiieshldiind Botanical Garden, Poona. The 
method is a= follows :—- In November, wdien the rains are over, 
trendies are made 1 foot deep and 3 feet broad. The trench 
bottom is made firm by ramming. Pots are arranged in the trench 
touching each other. The spaces between the pots are loosely 
filled with dry leaves, and dry leaves are piled over the pots, to 
make a flat surface. This surface is watered twice a week from 
a vatermg-can with a rose. The amount given is just enough to 
wet the surface of dead leaves. Labour and water arc thus saved 
and the plants kept in ideal conditions. During the rains the 
plants are taken out of the trench, as they would get water¬ 
logged in it. The drv leaves lot dining the rains and become 
leaf mould. They are used as such and a fiesli lot employed 
for the next dry season. 

Drainage of Potted Plants. 

There is no point the importance of which is so strongly insisted 
on by all gardeners as the drainage of potted plants. The usual 
means, however, adopted for the purpose prove in this country 
often utterly ineffectual ;tke materials placed at the bottom of the 
pot. such as pieces of brick, charcoal, and potsherds, failing to act 
in the way of drainage altogether. For, in the first place, during 
the hot season, from the constant daily watering that is indispens¬ 
able, the upper portion of the soil in the pot becomes so dense and 
compact, that no water, however, liberally supplied, makes its waj r 
down to the drainage, or even to the soil for some height above it. 
A partial remedy for this is to lay flat broken pieces of potsherd, old 
mortar or concrete, or small clinkers, over the surface of the soil. 
The water then falls with all its foice upon these, and trickles 
between them into the soil below, without any great tendency to 
solidify. it and render it impervious. And again, during the 
rains, if potted plants be put out, with the bottoms of the 
pots resting upon the ground, or, indeed, upon any flat surface, 
11 o water will ever pass out of them from below. Upon this 
point one may easily satisfy oneself by merely placing out an 
empty flower-pot in the rains. It will soon become filled with 
water, which will remain in it very many days, till dried up by 
evaporation.. Such being the case with an empty pot, how 
much more is it likely' to be so with one that contains anything 
within it. 
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One remedy lor tins is, of course, very obvious, being merely 
to lay two bucks aide by side, about three or four inches apart, and 
upon them place the pot with the hole just half-way between. 
This also serves to exclude worms, with which, when pots rest 
upon the ground in wet weather, they soon become filled. 
Another remedy is to have pots made with drainage holes round 
the side, about an inch from the bottom. 

For Begonias, Achimenes, 

and choice and tender plants of 
that description, winch reipme 
the shelter of a verandah, an ex¬ 
cellent method, as shown in 
Fig. Id, is to procure a shallow 
pan for the plant to gjowxn, and 
to drop it into a flower-pot, 
about, double its depth, so that 
the rim of the pan rests exactly 
upon the rim of the ilower-pot. 

By this means drainage is icn- 
dered effectual, and insects are excluded. 

Dwarf choice plants, such as Tetranertia, it is always desirable 
to grow in pots correspondingly small. To prevent the fluctuations 
of tempera!inc consequent upon speedy evaporation in pots so 
small, it is usual to plunge them inlaigcr ones filled with sand. 
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Season. 

Planting consists, for the most part, in transferring young 
shrubs or trees from the. pots, in which they have been growing 
into the places iu the open ground where they are to remain 
permanently. This, with many plants of a robust nature, may be 
done almost ccpially well at any season. But the two seasons 
especially suited for the operation are the setting in of the rains, 
and the commencement oE the cold season. As a general rule, 
it may be laid down that plants, natives of this country, are 
planted out most successfully just previous to their breaking 
for their summer growth, a little alter the commencement, of the 
rains ; while plants, natives of a colder climate and that are in the 
greatest vigour of growth during the cold season, such as roses, 
for instance, should he. planted out about October. Most plants 
of the former class may, however, he. planted out in February, 
but in that case those of a less robust habit demand a vast 
deal of attention, both in sheltering them from the sun, and 
in keeping them well watered during the hot months. In 
districts of excessive rainfall, trees planted at the break of the 
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ian,- and ,-ubjert to wet mjiI conditions while they are getting 
u-i d to their new sin rounding- may perish. In such districts 
the end of the rain- or beginning of the cold season is the most 
suitable time. Thorough stirring and mulching of the surface 
soil after planting will cheek hws of water from the soil and 
enable the plant to make me ot the rain water stored in it. 


Preparing the Ground. 

The usual method with indices, if not looked after, when plant- 
ng out a voung shrub or fnut-tree, is to dig a hole in the ground 
only just large enough to receive the ball of earth in which the roots 
aie contained ; whereas the proper plan is to dig the hole as much as 
two feet in diameter, and a foot and-a-half deep, for moderate sized 
shrubs, three feet each way for fruit-trees, and four feet each way 
for well-grown avenue tiees. In excavating a 3' X 3' x 3' hole keep 
the soil of the top one foot at one side and with it mix ten pounds 
farmyard manure (dung and httei), two and-a-half pounds bone 
meal, and three pounds wood ashpa. The soil from below one foot 
deep should he mixed with ten pounds farmyard manure, two 
and-a-half pounds bone meal, and four pounds wood ashes, returned 
to the hole and well rammed with a small eminence in the middle 
over which the roots of the tree can be spread. Soak with water. 
Place the tree in position and arrange the roots. One man 
should hold the tree and another shovel in the top soil, compacting 
it gently and firmly a* the pit fills. The soil should finally be 
rammed all round the tree and soaked with water, the leaves 
sprayed, and a shelter built to shade the tree for a month in clry 
weather. The soil will need watering once in three clays, as a 
rule. 

There are few things in which the malue will manifest his 
indolence more than in transplanting. If not keenly watched, he 
will, to make easy work of it, begin digging round the plant close 
to the stem, so that the ball of earth he has to take up may be 
as small as possible, cutting through or tearing away all the large 
long roots that come in his way, rather than carefully extracting 

In lifting a plant great care and often much patience arc 
required, so that the roots sustain the least possible injury. It will 
sometimes, however, unavoidably happen that the roots become 
so much broken or disturbed in the operation that the plant would 
suffer severely, if removed at once to the spot intended for it, and 
immediately exposed to the sun and air. In such case it will be 
found advantageous to put it into as small a pot as will contain it, 
bll m the pot with soil and well water it; then convey it to a shady 
spot and keep it there during the day, bringing it out in the evening 
to remain in the open air and receive the benefit of the dew during 
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the malit. After a few days it may lie left out m half-shade during 
the whole day, and m no gieat length of time, when its wounded 
roots have become healed, it will bear any amount of exposure. 
It may then be shifted from its pot, and planted in the place where 
it is intended to remain. The worst it will have suffered will he 
merely the temporary shedding of its leaves. 

A method said to be employed by the Japanese, and used 
with success by one Public Works Department subordinate m 
the Ahniednagar District of the Bombay Presidency, is to wrap 
the trunk and larger branches of the transplanted tree with 
stiaiv and keep this straw moist. Bv this means a bulky shelter 
is dispensed with and quite large trees may be transplanted. 

A tree of over one foot high requires pruning both of roots and 
stems when being transplanted. The tap root and the straggling 
roots are .shortened and about one-third of the leaf surface lemoved. 
If there is only 011 c stem, and it is desired to retain the terminal 
hud, then one-third of each leaf may be removed. 

PROPAGATION. 

When dealing with seeds, the nature of propagation by vegeta¬ 
tive methods was briefly mentioned. Let us consider tliis rather 
more fully. Vegetative propagation occurs in nature. In the 
strawberry we have a plant sending out long branches trailing 
oil tlio soil. The stimulus of moisture causes the production 
of roots below a bud on a long branch, the bud begins to shoot, 
and soon the connection between the new plant and the old is 
severed by the withering-up of the intervening branch. Again, 
the agave (usually called aloe) produces at the end of its life a 
tall pole on which are set small bulbils. These fall off and rapidly 
produce roots becoming new plants. Each bulb is simply a bud 
packed with food materials. Take again the ease of Bryophyllum, 
wild at Mahal flesh war and elsewhere, known in Marathi as Panphuti, 
1 o., the leaf that shoots. From the. little angles of the edge of its 
scolloped leaves buds begin to grow and rapidly root when the leaf 
falls on the ground. We can imitate the natural propagation of 
Bryophyllum in our leaf cuttings of Begonia, the natural propaga¬ 
tion of strawberries in our artificial layering of climbers, and the 
natural propagation of agave by our artificial cuttings of many 
plants. These various methods will now bo considered ill detail. 
It should bo mentioned, however, that in layering there is little 
or no interruption of food and water supply from the mother to 
what will be the new plant, while in cuttings the now plant-to-be 
is cut oil entirely from the mother, and must depend on its own 
contained food and water. In this respect the so-called soft- 
wooded plants with an abundance of water in their succulent tissues 
have an advantage over the so-called hard-wooded plants, with 
little contained water. 
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Pw'p.mation Lv ].)''i‘nn>;, lliniujl) ooneriilly speaking, a slower 
p,o<t*.--. tii.ii' by i uttinu-s, i= a much surer one, for tilde are 
ft-.V pi itst< v.liich. v.lieu in a tii living condition, cannot be 
multiplied by tlii > method. Larger and more advanced plants may 
be obtained bv layer'- than hr cuttings. 


The operation is follows :—Select a branch ol ripened wood 
of tin* plant to be layi-rcsl that will bear being bent down to the 
earth v.itliour breaking. Cut the branch half through with a sharp 
knife just under one of the loaf-buds towards its extremity, and then 
tin? knife upwaids. so a- to -lit the branch about an inch or 
two up. Tin*-lit-piece, with the leaf-bud at its extremity, called 

the “ tongue,' 5 should be 



kept open by inserting a 
small piece of tile or a 
match. Remove the earth 



to the depth of two or 
three inches from, or 
place a flovvor-pot over, 
the spot just where the 
tongue falls on the branch 
being bent down; then 
carefully bend the tongiied 
part o( the branch into 
the earth or into the 
flower-pot; secure it in 
that position by a peg, 
ancl cover it over with 
earth, which should be 
pressed down and watered. 
It, is recommended to head 
down the branch when 
layered; but this is not 


always done. If the layer 
j!IG ' la ‘ is put clown in the month 

of February or March, it 
is very essential that the soil be frequent^ watered and never 
allowed to become dry and hard. What Mr! Rivers enjoins with 
regard to the layering of roses may he considered applicable 
to all layered plants. •' Have the tongue at the upper part of 
the shoot, so as not to be in the part which forms the bow, 
as it is of consequence that it should he within two inches 
v “ e TT s ' irfa «\. so . afi> the effects of the atmospheric 

. t - \“ ess thls 1S attended to, the roots will not be emitted 


Rose Amateurs’ Guide,” p. 153. 
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A modification of the above process, represented in Mg. 15, 
has been attended with great success in layering .some kinds 
of roses and other plants, the boughs o£ which are too rigid to be 
bent down : 

Procure a flower-pot winch has had part of its side broken out, 
make a tongue in the branch to be layered, as before directed. 
Raise the flower-pot np so that the branch, passing through the 
broken .side, may have its tongued part just about two inches 
below tile level ot the .soil, u lien the. pot is tilled in. Keep the 
fluwei-pot permanently in this position by some support placed 
beneath ii ; inscit a piece of tiie in the pot where the side is 
liiuken away; ami then fill in with a mellow soil composed of 
leaf-mould and sand, which must be kept constantly moist. 

The time when roots have been formed from the cut surface 
in the pot may to .some extent be gauged by the vigour of growth 
of the part beyond the cut. In any case it is safe to leave the layer 
intact for two months and then gradually sever the connection 
of the layer with the parent. This is done by cutting a small notch 
in the brunch between the pot and the patent plant and deepening 
it every second day. A fortnight will suffice to sever the plant 
completely. 

Pur layering any herbaceous plant which roots .quickly, such 
as a Carnation, an ingenious plan is given in “ Lc Uon Jarclinier,” 
A piece of oiled paper is folded round the stem to be layered, so as 
to form a funnel, and held together with a couple of pins. Soil is 
inserted into this, and returned therein by mo.v, thrust into the 
mouth and kept constantly moist. £ 

A better plan is to have four-inch pots divided into halves 
vertically like tiles. Pass the branch to be layered through these, 
tie firmly together, and fill in with good soil. Continue watering 
regularly, and in six weeks or two months fine plants will be the 
result. A modification of this is known to Indian gardeners as the 
Gootei. 


GOOTEE. 

The mode of propagation by Gontee is thus described by 
Mr. Masters, formerly head gardener in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens:— 

“ Meet a firm, healthy branch, tlin wood of which is well ripened; and 
immediately under a leaf-bud take oil n small ring of bark, about one inch 
wide. Scrape the woody pari woll, bo that no bark remains. Apply a ball 
of well-tumpoied clay ; bind it ou securely with a tow or other soft bandage ; 
make it fast to a stake, if necessary; hang a small pot, having a hole in the 
bottom, just over the Uootee ; and supply it with water daily. In a few 
months you obtain a fine well-rooted plant. 

“ As the fibres aro omitted from the buds that are above the wound, they 
will descend, into tho ball of earth and form roots. As soon us they are 
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, i ip _ t ]it him h ttlnoiyli tht Imuliigi, tin Inane li miv lx tut oil 

-f r ! , , ,, t li., illir euttnu ‘•honlil lie dom pi ogu san i lj) imdpluitid 

I,! * mlt n lid that it -lioidd n mini This lppuuntn lx tin most 

« -i* Uti u- iix + 'i >d i f ohnimmi ~tion_r w, II i ootid phots, md it tilt sinw 

ton i' i >nn n i tin id < f piocumiu duplicates of "m di su ililo \ m< t\ Of 

si\ti ti\. 1 t ili - nidi m Jam, <>! tin Jonesla Asoca, tin whole 

\ ii mill i *i d m U tilxi u Ink of foit\ ti\e lijns mule it tilt sune 

im oil in til* '-tie mlruilu 1 tiie mint vick mlliuutid md some 
mis iii-t 1 1 .niniiu t idim riit Leechec mpnas fom months to foun 
_u l i • 11- * 

Unites some pietaufion be taken the water in the put ibove 
tLt Gootee will tiow out too fast and \ei\ often not fall upon tin 

Gootee at all To obu.ite tins, 
therefore, the following coiiti Hume, 
as m Fi" 16, is commonly icsortcd 

to - 

A piece of lope has a knot tied 
at one end of it , the othei end iy 
passed within the pot and diawn 
Ihiouah the hole at its Lotlom til] 
flu knot is biought down to fall 
upon and close up the hole The 
rope, thus seemed by its knotted 
end within the pot is rained on 
at full stretch and coiled iciuiul 
the Gootee By this means (lie 
vvatei, when pound into the pot, 
oo7os slowly out, tnckles down the 
rope and along the cod, and ho 
distilbutes itself ovei the whole 
Gootee 

The Gootee is teimed “ Mai- 
eotte ” m Amenca In addition 
also successfully employed foi Iho 

pomelo and the sapodilla plum (chiku). 

CUTTINGS. 

Season. 

Some plants may be propagated by cuttings at nearly all times 
of the } eai, but tlie ma]onty most successfully in the i amc Some 
of our choicer plants, natives of a cold climate, and that aie m 
vigorous giowth only in the cold season, cannot be multiplied by 
cuttings successfully except at that season 



Tig 16. 

to the plants mentioned, it is 


* "Transactions of the Agn-Hort Society," Vol III, p. 2 and Vol. VI, 
p. Its. 
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Cutting, toi insUiin ut Stephanotis -luki readih m the 
rain'', and i uttm«i of Habrothamnus, Aloysia, .uni Verbena m 
the i nl'l season , but put down tin toun'i in the raid season, 
and tin lattu in the tains ind m n ithti use will thc^ sucmd 


Dlm pipnn\ 


borne cuttings stuke so leaihlv that it is almost miniate ual 


how tine's am put into tin giound But 
most cuttings, it lias been as. citauud 
stub" lump ii adilv b\ being insetted slop¬ 
ing-wise into the giound titan whin tluv 
ait planted uptight Indeed, it is well to 1 u 
tliPin so sloping-wise that 1 hen summits 
be not moie than an null high abuse 
the mound, and then e,uth up and ct,%ci 
all but the tuo uppeimost buds Tin 
cuttings thus protected aie not mails s 0 
liable to become clued up and to puish, 
as when almost then whole length is left 
ixposcd 1o the an The tooting end is also 
hette i ueiated 




The end of the cutting which n to hr 
insertid in the soil should be tut uuoss with * 10 17 

a (lean nit just be low a leal-bud (Fig I7«) 

borne gindemis <ue of opinion that slips stake moie madilv than 
cuttings A slip is ,i small shoot pulled off a plant at its point of 



Fia IK 


junction with the stem, bunging aivay with it a heel of wood and 
bark fiom the stem (Fig 176) 
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W.j|., tj tf i , ur as few as possible, should be removed 

from the upper end of a cutting (as in Fig. 18). 

T;„. goo or (omlition of the- wood from which cuttings ate most 
suitable taken varies imoidina to the nature ol the plant to be 
propauateil. On this pond Sir J- Paxton observes:— 

** s tn e 11 ,". 'TKi-'i’to freely hv— 

]. Cuttiuus of tie- \ ouiii. and ten lei- wood; as MelaStOing, 

Barleria, Astrapaea, Inga, &c. 

2. \\ 1 111 the Mimil begins to a<-&ume a brownish colour, or is half 

rip i'o a- Ixora, Bauhinia, Passiflora, Rucllia, &c. 

;i. s,„n, onlv strike iieelj when tk wood is perfectly ripe; as 

Grevlllca, Vitls, and Rosa, 

IJhakacter op the Plaxts Produced. 

On till- subject Sir J. Paxton affords tlie following very valuable 
information:— 

“In plants, where there are two Icinjs of Imtnclios, one sort ascending 
and another branching along tlio ground like runners of Strawbomrs, tho 
differoitce is much the same as that between common shoots anil suckers in 
ordinary shrubs and trees. 

“ The lower trailing shoots, employed for propagation, form plants very 
like those from suoUrs; healthy, vigorous and disposed to oceupy a large 
space, without bloompig. 

“ Cuttings of the upper shoots produce floworing latorals in n very short 
time. And a fine blooming specimen may even bo raised in Quo nouson by 
t iking off the extremities of the longest shoots as cuttings. Indood, tlie 
mmemiorrs and early blooming of tho plant may bo regulated by the distance 
at ninth the cutting is taken flour the main stem. 

“ Cuttings from the extremity flower speedily, and in a dwarf condition. 

“ Cuttings taken from a shoot in an early stage of its growth will 
constitute larger specimens, and be Iongir in bearing flowers,”f 


Methods of Striking and Soil. 

Success in propagation by cuttings, according tn the late 
Professor Bayley Balfour ,% depends on (1) maintaining an adequate 
water-supply in the cutting, until it is able to absorb for itself, (2) 
applying stimuli to encourage the development of the new water- 
absorbing organs—and in other cases to promote the development 
of the shoot, (3) securing adequate aeration of the rooted end of the 
cutting. 

A large number of the plants can be raised from cuttings laid 
down in common garden-soil during the rains in an open situation 
without shelter either from sun or web weather. And possibly a 


* “Magazine of Botany,” Vol. 11, p. 50. 
t Ibid., “ Vol. VIII, p. 205. 

t “ Gardener’s Chronicle,” Nov. 23, 1012, p. 385. 
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situation thus exposer! to the full action of the atmosphere is the 
very best for them ; for of all tilings most baneful to cuttings is 
that tendency in the earth to become sour, which occurs during the 
rains, in situations at all sheltered and secluded. Some Indian 
nurserymen in sinking their cuttings make use of a mellow soapy 
description of clay, seemingly the substratum thrown up in the 
cleaning of tanks. This appears to be singularly tenacious of wet, 
and yet to have no tendency whatever to turn sour. 

To propagate the choicer kinds of plants, however, a more 
careful mode of ptoceeding must be adapted. Cuttings of these 
put down in the open ground will not succeed, but require to be 
struck in sand, under glass. The method ot effecting this on a large 
scale, adopted by Mr. Ross, formerly head gardener of the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, is described by him at considerable length in 
the “ Agri-Horticuitural Society's Journal,” Vol. II, p. 381. This 
method, briefly stated, is as follows:—A small piece of ground in 
an open situation is enclosed round with a wall two feet high. This 
is filled in with the finest sand procurable. In the sand the cuttings 
are inserted, well watered, pressed down, covered with bell-glasses, 
and shaded with a roof of matting, fixed about two feet above them. 
“ The glasses,” Mr. Ross says, “ are not to be taken off more than 
once or twice weekly to give water, and keep the cuttings clean of 
any decayed leaves.” 

An improvement upon this plan is to fill small pots with sand, 
place the cuttings close around the inside of them, sink the pots to 
the rim in the bed of sand, and cover them with bell-glasses. When 
tile cuttings are struck, the pots may be taken out, and other pots 
with fresh cuttings fitted into their places. In this way, when the 
cuttings are removed, the bed of sand is not disturbed, as it would 
be were pots not employed. Moreover, it is maintained, that cut¬ 
tings strike far more readily by being laid in contact with the sides 
of the pots, 

Of course, the same end may bo obtained by more simple means 
than the above ; for, except in point of convenience, the result will 
be the same if the pots of sand, with the cuttings in them, be sunk 
in the earth in any suitable spot in the garden, and there covered 
with bell-glasses and shaded. 

One of the simplest modifications of the above plan is to fill a 
flower-pot half-full of sand ; insert cuttings of length sufficient to 
reach, within a little, the rim of the pot; sink the pot in the earth 
and cover with a pane of glass. Each morning the under-side of the 
glass will be covered with condensed moisture ; all that is required 
is to turn it upside down. Sir J. Paxton states : “ Mr. Mearns first 
recommended this, and found it answer so well that he greatly 
prefers it to any other covering.”* 


* “ Magazine of Botany,” Vo]. 1, p. 159. 
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The sinking of the pots to the rim Firminger considered of great 
importance ; as one point essential to success iu striking cuttings is 
that the soil in which thev are inserted should, if anything, be of a 
somewhat higher temperature than the surrounding atmosphere. 
Whereas if the pots be left above ground, the evaporation that 
takes place through their porous sides must necessarily much reduce 
the temperature of the soil within them, and so be very prejudicial 
to the cutting'. 

.Mr. Errington, sometime head gardener of the Agri-Hurticul- 
tural Society, once stated that of some thousands of cuttings he put 
down one year in pure sand most succeeded ; but that in the follow¬ 
ing year nearly all that he so put down failed. He, therefore, had 
adopted the material employed in the Botanical Gardens, which 
he said, uniformly proved efficacious ; that is to say, three parts 





Fio. 19. 


■of sand to one of fine charcoal. This, then, in all cases will be the 
material safest to use. 

Bell-glasses were not easily procurable in this country some 
years ago, and, therefore, a very cheap and effective substitute for 
them was_ easily obtained from any tinman in the bazar. This 
consists simply of a four-sided glass lantern with the bottom re¬ 
moved, and a roof of glass instead'’of the tin one. The apertures 
between the glass and the tin frame-work must, of course, be well 
closed up with putty. 

For the propagation of cuttings, the following contrivance, of 
which a representation in section is given in Fig. 19, is useful. 

Procure a wide, shallow pan, and lay at the bottom of it a 
quantity of crocks, potsherds, etc., for drainage. Over the drainage, 
near the circumference, put a layer of equal parts of leaf-mould 
and sand, and then fill the pan to within half an inch of the rim with 
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pure sand. Put in the cuttings with their bases against the side 
of the pan, just above the mixture of leaf-mould, and sloping, so 
that their summits project out of tire sand in a small circle in the 
centre of the pan. Then put down a hand-glass just large, enough 
to enclose the circle of leafy ends. Sink the pan to its rim in the 
earth in some shady place, and water the sand outside the hand-glass 
daily. Place a piece of matting over the whole at night to 
prevent the effect of cold from radiation, which would he 
very injurious. 

The above plan has the following advantages :— 

1. The bases of the cuttings are laid where it is recommended 
they should be—against the side of the pot or pan. 

2. Being laid very-slopingwise, the cuttings are well covered 
from the air without their 
lower ends being too deep 
in the soil. 

3. The hand - glass 
need not be taken off till 
the cuttings are struck. 

4. The plan being 
sunk in the ground, no 
cold is caused by evapora¬ 
tion from its outer side. 

When neither bell- 
glass nor hand-glass is 
procurable, the following 
as shown in section in 
Pig. 20, is .simple and 
efficacious. 

Procure a large flower¬ 
pot, and lay at the bottom 
of it largo Loose pieces of 
brick just so high that a 
small flower-pot placed inside upon them may have its rim on the 
same level as the rim of the large pot. Pill in the interval 
between the pots with perfectly dry sand or earth. Pill the 
inner pot with pure sand, and insert the cuttings, Take another 
pot just of the size that, when turned upside down, it may fit in 
on the earth between the rims of the large and small pots. 
Break out its bottom, and lay over it a piece of window- 
glass. Water the cuttings as they require it with tepid water 
allowing none to fall on the earth between the pots. When 
condensation takes place upon the pane of glass, merely turn 
it over. The object in keeping the earth between the pots dry 
is, of course, that no evaporation may take place from the outside 
of the large pot, and the temperature , within be thereby reduced. 
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The Striking of 00111X63 in Water. 

This, Dr. Lindlev says, is an old practice, and quotes a com¬ 
munication to the Gardener s Chronicle, to show the manner of 
it:— 

" I tie vial-bottles by the necks, and hang them in tlin widows oE our 
small em-n-lumsc. having tilled them with clean fioft water, I then put in 
slips ,,{ Silvia, C'alwclnrLt, Mirmilus, Myrtle, or anything I wish to propagate 
of the same description of plants. In about two or three week or a month, 
the little silver-like roots appear and in a week or ten days l plant them in 
small pots well watered; they never .seem to flag or mind the change, and 
I rarely lose a slip.”* 

Furthermore, Sir J. Paxton observes :— 

“ The cuttings should he of green wood, taken during the full-growing 
season ; such succeed heat, and never Hag beneath a hot sun. Very young 
spring-shoots of Erythrinm succeed in this way. When tubular or nitrous 
roots appear about the bi«e, transfer to any light soil. Balsams and Dahlias 
propagate freely. Plants of the melon tribe may bo formed in a vory short 
period (sometimes in three days), and being transferred to small pots of booth.- 
mould will produce perfect bills of roots in less than a treok."f 

Firminger practised this method during the cold season with 
Verbenas, Habrothamnus, Salvia splendens, and Roses, and found 
no method more successful or less troublesome. The points to be 
attended to as most conducive to success he concluded to be the 
following 

1. That the. cuttings be the summits of the youngest shoots 
in a state of vigorous growth at the time. 

2. That capacious bottles be used, so that there be less likeli¬ 
hood of the water becoming foul. 

3. That the water be changed often to insure its being quite 
pure. 

4. That when changed it be tepid, so as to afford in some 
degree the bottom-heat, so essential for the speedy formation of 
a callus. 

5. That the cuttings be sheltered from wind and huu, but 
otherwise have all the light aud air possible. 

6. That they be removed out of the cold air into the house 
at night: and if the bottles bo plunged half-way up in a tepid 
bath, probably so much the better 


The Striking of Cuttings m Sand and Water, 

This is obviously nothing more than a modification of the 
practice last described, the sand answering no purpose but the 


* “Theory and Practice of Horticulture," p, 297, 2nd Ed. 
t “Magazine of Botany,” Vol. IV, p, J82, 
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mechanical one of supporting the cuttings. Firminger tried this 
method during the cold season, and found it in many instances 
completely successful. A few remarks by Miss Maling are given 
on the subject, only first observing that for cuttings of plants 'which 
take a long time in striking, the. sand must be absolutely clean and 
pure ; otherwise it will turn green and sour, and the cuttings rot in 
consequence:— 

“ Heliotropes, Verbenas, Lobelias, and Begonias do moat beautifully, ns 
do any of the very young soft shoots, when planted in pans of silver-sand 
soaked and overflowed with a httle sheet of water. Many hard-wooded 
plants, even hard to strike by other means, will grow in this way well. 

“ The shoots, taken off as short as possible, and as fresh, and having only 
the lowest leaves snipped off, if necessary, near the stalk (not close to it) may 
lie stunk in all over, and if put in a warm and sheltered place, as over a green¬ 
house stove, will grow most rapidly, and make the most charming bunches of 
little fibry roots. These things will often strike even in small bottles of rain¬ 
water, the convenience of which is that they take up so little room. Previously 
to drawing out little plants, it is well to soak the sand thoroughly to avoid 
tearing the rootlets. This cuttings raised in sand must, as a rule, have their 
roots filled in with sand whou they are first removed.”* 

Cuttings show by their vigorous growth from the buds above 
the soil, that they have struck, i.e., produced roots. They can then 
be transplanted to their permanent positions. 


Propagation by Eyes. 

Many plants may lie propagated very readily by eyes or buds. 
It has been mentioned elsewhere that this method lias been adopted 
with great success with the Grape-vine at Lahore, and there is no 
reason to doubt that it would prove equally successful with many 
other plants in India. The method is simply to take a plump shoot 
of the season, on which the leaves are healthy and the buds not yet 
started. About half an inch or less above and below a bud, cut the 
shoot sloping-wise into the wood, so that the cut each way may 
meet just about a quarter of an inch behind the bud. The piece 
of the shout, with the hud upon it just as it is, is planted firmly in a 
pan of sand, with the point of the hud just visible above the surface. 
It is essential that the bud have a leaf attached to it, which should 
not be taken ofi. The sand is kept moistened and the pan covered 
with a pane of glass, This is a practice that has long been employed 
in England in raising plants of the Orange tribe, and has proved 
equally successful with (.'amelias and Roses. 


Division. 

There are many shrubs and perennials, such for instance as the 
Chrysanthemum, which increase by throwing up numerous rooted 


* "The Indoor Cardener,” yjp, 117, 121. 
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-‘"in' fit'Ui the ground. Plants of this habit are propagated easily 
t" aln.n*t any extent by what is called “ division ” This consists 
in taking them out of the ground and pulling the stems asunder, 
eadi one bringing with it a portion of the roots. These stems 
planted out soon establish themselves as separate plants. Indeed, 
with plant* of this habit the process should be often adopted, whether 
needed for propagation or not, as the habit itself indicates an effort 
of liarure m the plant to move away to fresh soil from that which 
it ha* already exhausted. 


GRAFTING. 

Grafting is the art of uniting a part of one plant to another 
which will afterwards nourish it.' The part so united is called a 
graft ot scion, and the plant which nourishes it after union is called 
the stock. The art of grafting is an old one. Readers of the 
Bible may recollect St. Paul’s sustained simile of the grafting 
nf the wild olive tree on to the good olive tree (Romans XI, 
11—241. The general practice, which St. Paul deliberate!}" inverts’ 
is to graft a good scion on to a wild tree. The aims of matting are 
the*e :— ° 


(1) to change the character of an existing tree ; 

(2) to propagate a plant that is uncertain from seed or 

cuttings; 

(3) to secure dwarf trees. 


(4) to secure heavily bearing trees. 

(5) to secure fruiting quick]v. 

(6) to multiply plants rapidly. 

• „ Jif. r ioclc and tll<? “ion influence each other, but not always 
in a tilting maimer. Thus the character of the mango stock 

ShS •*■*"*»’ *•* *" -- *•*.« « 

Grafting can bo done only between allied varieties or Specie- 
One cannot graft an orange scion on a mango stock, but one can 

graft a June scion on an orange stock and vire versa. The following 
are some methods of grafting snowing 


w EDGE-GRAFTING, 

^ the atld stock must be very nearlv of the 
ame thickness and age. Select a vigorous stock, and “ head ” 
R to within about six or eight inches of the soil, and prepare it 
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as at a in Fig. 21, cutting cleanly with, a sharp knife. Then 
get the scion, and prepare as at b, and fit it into the stock 
hrmlv. It will be quite sufficient if aue side only fits in square ; 
hut take care never to separate scion and stock after they have 
once been fixed, as then the graft is sure not to be a success. 
Hii'iug fixed scion and stock, tie up the junction with some 
cotton basting, or plantain fibre, and sineai over with the gralting- 
wax prepared according to the recipe given further on or with 
si mi.xtuie of equal parts 
fredi cowriting and garden 
soil. If the graft can be 
kept in a situation not J 
exposed to the sun, so 
much the better. In 
about six weeks the graft 
will be a well-established 
plant. 

Sid i>«rafting ok the 

" Nurseryman's 
Graft.” 

For tins, the scion 
and stock need not be of 
the same thickness; in¬ 
deed, it is essential that 
the scion be much thinner 
than the stock. It is not 
nece^aiy to “ head ” 
down the stock. Having 
secured a healthy stock, 
make a clean cut witli a 
sharp knife longitudinally, 
about half an inch deep ; then from about an inch and a half above 
the cut, slice away the bark with a portion of the wood, thus leaving 
a small opening wedge-shaped. The stock is now ready for the 
scion, which, prepare by flattening at both ends, exactlyfwedged- 
shaped, and insert into the tongue-like slit in the stock. Then hind 
up and the graft is ready, after which bind and paint it over with 
the grafting-wax. This will be found a very easy and successful 
method. 



Cleft-grafting. 

For this also the scion docs not need to be of the same thickness. 
In fact, the stock must of necessity be two or three times as thick as 
the scion. Head clown the stock to within eight inches of the soil, 
cutting off and making a perfectly level surface. To make the 
cleft in the stock, you need a line-toothed saw. Prepare the stock 
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^ at ( 111 Fk 22 am I to keep it open, lam in a wooden w edge as at b. 
Tiiei) piq> ae vour -cion as at c, in tlie shape of a wedge, and mseit 
it a- at (I II e inner baik of the scion should meet that of the 
lto< k 11 is i r thud is geneiaflj adopted w lien it is de&ned to utilize 
anVcistinc plant someNeais old, which is not fonsideied of value 
and upon which it is u>ual to giaft two scions In binding this 
Giafr it is ijcec-'an to wrap it round with wax-cloth first, then 
hind with bast, and paint over with the grafting wax 



Tic 22. 


Cr.ow J.-&K irTiN&. 

IPad down the stock asm cleft-giaftmg With a slump pointed 
knife make a Jit six inches long m the bait fiom the cut surface 
downward, cutting as deep as the wood and no dtcpoi Ease out 
the baik on either side of the cut by pushing in hist a thin and 
then a thick wooden wedge between the wood and tin slit The 
scion is then cut off the tiee and its leaves icniov eel. Its lower end 
is timmicd on two sides as m the figure It is then msciti d behind 
the slit The whole of the cut surface and the tiimk me coveud 
with sacking tied on tightly by stung and mud plus covvdung 
smeared thickly over it. A grass cone should be built to piotect 
the giaft with a small opening to the noith to admit light Two 
scions mav be inserted if the trunk is large The method is useful 
for renewing old trees of poor quality. See Plate IX 


Grafting-wax Solution 

Melt together equal parts of beeswax and resin. As this is an 
inflammable mixture, it is well to do this over a watei bath Allow 
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to cool till it can be touched with the fingers and to every two 
pounds of this mixture add a pint of alcohol, mix' well and put 
up in tightly corked bottles. Apply with a brush. 


CrEAFTrNG-WAX. 

Heat together C lbs. resin, 2 lbs. beeswax, and 1 pint linseed oil 
over a water bath. Stir well, allow to cool, and preserve in a jar. 
Where something is wanted to smear on a union this is useful. 
Wet the' fingers with linseed oil before handling the stud. 

INARCHING. 

The operation of inarching is commonly called grafting in India 
and is generally substituted for it, being performed with far greater 
certainty of success ; but, except for mangoes, sapotas, and, in 
Bengal, peach-trees, there is not often need to resort to it. Some 
of the choicer kinds of Roses, it is true, are frequently inarched, 
but with due cure, more thriving plants maybe procured by means 
of cuttings or layers, if not by budding. The process is performed 
thus :—Procure a seedling of about one or two years old of the 
plant to be inarched, or where, a seedling is not to be obtained, a 
rooted cutting of the same age of the plant, that is to supply the 
stock. But it in a pot, and when it is well established it will be 
ready to be operated upon. Slice away from one side of the young 
stem a piece of bark, wi th a thin layer of the, wood beneath it, about 
two inches long; do the same to a young stem of the plant to be 
inarched from, and then bring together the two stems that have 
thus been operated upon so that the cut parts lie close in contact, 
face to face, bandage thorn with cotton-twist and cover with grafting 
wax or earth and uowdung mixed. After two months when the 
parts have united, head down the stock and dissever the scion 
from the parent plant by cutting it through below the bandage. 

This cutting should be. gradual. Make outs at AI and B1 (in 
Plates X and XI) each reaching half through the branch and leave 
the plant for a fori,night. Then completely sever at A2 and B2. 
Plant A2 and B2 with tar. Keep the completed plant in shade 
for a month, then in halt shade and finally in a place whore 
it will get direct sun morning and evening. Thus it will be 
hardened for transplantation to the field, Twelve months after 
the making of the union the grafted plant is ready for the field. 


IkwauE-auAFTiNG bx Approach. 

A modification of inarching is “ Tongue Graft by Approach ” 
(see Plate XII). In this method a tongue is cut in stock and scion 
and these arc fitted together. There are thus three surfaces of 
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contact. The method is preferable to simple inarching where a 
skilled operator is available. 


\VttIP-GR4PTING. 

Wlup-trrafting resembles crown- or side-grafting except that it 
ia done oil a one or two year old stock, The method is> shown in 
Plate XIII. The stock Is cut off and the top paied on a long 
slant, with a little part at the base of the slant left flat to support 
the ‘cion. The scion is similarly pared and the two are united, 
tied m position and the union covered with mud and cowdung or 
grafting-wax. The after-treatment is important. Little water is 
given to the roots, but the surrounding air must be kept moist. 


Top- working. 

The complete renewal of the top of a ti ee of inferior quality, 
substituting for its own branches, those of a good variety, can be 
done bv the process of top-woiking. This method is specially 
applicable to mango trees. It is as follows —Select branches of 
about four inches diameter and remove a ring of bark two inches 
broad, cutting right down to the wood. Below this ring new shoots 
will spring up. Let these shoots ripen and their wood harden, 
and iu from six months to a year after their appearance, inarch good 
scions on to them. This means the erection of platforms to bring 
the pots with the scion plants near the branches. When the scions 
have been transferred to the tree (and about a dozen may be required 
lor a big tree) gradually cut out the remaining ungrafted branches, 
until the top of the tree consists of nothing but the scions and the 
shoots that have developed therefrom. The operation requires 
care, and the plots must be watered, but the result is very 
satisfactory. 


BUDDING, 

Sir J. Paxton states that “ budded plants are more free in their 
growth, and no doubt more pirolific, than those raised in any other 
way, although it is several years before they can be brought to a 
bearing state." * In this country, however, no such objection 
appilies, for here they make most rapiid growth and come into 
bearing quite as soon as those that have been inaiclied. At 
Ferozepore a small Mulberry-tree was budded m the month of 
February, and by October, eight months after, stems had been 
put forth from the bud stout enough to support a man’s weight 


Ma.ga.jme of Botp.ny," Vol. IV, p. 61. 
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amongst them. Budded peach-trees likewise were almost equally 
vigorous in the growth of wood they made. 

Budding may be performed upon any of the shoots of a full- 
grown plant if all the branches but the budded ones be cut 
away. But the proper method is to raise seedlings, or in the 
case of Roses, strike cuttings expressly for the purpose of budding 
upon. Seedlings of most plants will generally be ready for the 
purpose in about twelve months from the time the seed was sown. 
They will be the better for having been transplanted previous to the 
operation, either into the spot where they are to remain perma¬ 
nently or elsewhere ; but they must have become thoroughly 
established before budding upon them be attempted. 

In the Upper Provinces the operation of budding is performed 
with great facility at two seasons of the year—■'first, when the plants 
are about to start for their Spring growth, and again when for their 
Midsummer growth, as at those times the bark separates most freely 
from the wood. But, for some reason which Firminger was unable 
to explain, he did not find such to be the case in the vicinity of 
Calcutta ; and lie stated that budding could so seldom be per¬ 
formed there with success, that it was rarely or never attempted, 
inarching being uniformly adopted instead. 

For the operation of budding are required a ball of cotton-twist, 
oi strips of plantain fibre, a sharp penknife (or a pruning-kmfe) 
and a burl ding-knife. The last may be easily made of a thin pieec 
of ivory, filed into the form and size of a lancet, and fixed in a wooden 
handle. 

Tlie time when the operation can be performed with success 
depends on the fit condition of the plant to be used as the stock. 
This ean be at once determined by making a out through the bark 
down upon the wood, and trying whether the budding-knife can be 
thrust freely between the bark and the wood. If the bark adkeies 
firmly, so as only to be raised by tearing away, it is of no use to 
attempt to bud ; but if the bark is found to yield readily, the 
operation may be safely commenced. 

Make a gash through the hark across the branch in the place 
where it is to be budded, and from the centre of this gash make 
another gash, about an inch and-a-half downwards (Fig. 23b), 
The bud to be inserted must then be taken off the branch on 
which it is growing. Helect a plump bud, and if, as is commonly 
the case, it has a leaf growing beneath it, cut the leaf off, leaving 
about a quarter of an inch of its stalk adhering below the bud. 
Then pass the penknife into the branch about half an inch above 
the bud, and slice down a thin piece of the wood with the bark 
and its bud upon it, bringing the knife out at about two-thirds 
of an inch below the bud. The bark with the bud upon it is 
called the shield (Fig. 23«). Before inserting it, it is desirable 
that the wood adhering to it be removed ; and to do this without 
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injuunj; the eye of the bud is a mattpr of some little nicety. 
But it mav lie dune without ri-k of failuie by holding the 
-hii-ld in the 1-ft hand and tluu-ting the thumb nail of the right 
hand between the wood and bark of the upper pait of the shield, 
and then r-movinu the uoi d from the baik by pulling it off down- 
waids, rarcfullv knpim: tin bark all the while quite elect and 
inflexible (Fii. Aih). By adopting this plan a little wood may he 
left behind, but there is no fear of the eye being damaged. 


For those who find a difficulty in leuioving the wood from 
the shield, it mav he well to mention that it is by no means 
t ssennal to do so ; that muuo gaideneis never do it, and even 
cnndeii ii tie- practice. They say that the wood assists tu keep the 
bud moist, and pu-veutsits beimx destroyed by the heat; and that 
by iijsertina the bud, ju-t as cut irom the .shield, the operation ot 

budding is rendered far more 
easy, more speedy, and 

I ' proves unifoinilr more sue- 

, r I *' bl 

/ ' n i " j As soon as possible after 

| A J) B , | the shield is ready, tlie 

i i |,u longitudinal gash that has 

* « jW j M been made in the branch 

^ , i I must be lifted o[ en with the 

1 L I budding-knife and the shield 

fa ' k slipped down so as to lie 

"'s'dsjiF"/’ ' ' V H1 bI | upon the naked wood of the 

\Tf bianch, similarly situated as 

• 1 ? i, c | fa j 8§P# r \ it was upon the branch from 

\u ' I t p? 1 v which it was taken (Fig. 23cf). 

sr * e Then cut half the part of the 

j- l0 shield off, that is above the 

bud with a cross-cut. so that 


the upper part of the shield 
may lie close and even attaiimt the iros.s-eut of the branch ; then 
Lind the whole round firmly, but not tightly, with cotton twist, 
or plantain fibre, leavimr the bud exposed (Fig. 23c). The first 
indication of the bud having taken will be the fulling-otf of the 
little bit of leaf—talk that was left adhering to it. When the 
bud has pushed forth about a quaiter of an inch, the cotton 
binding should be removed ; but the branch should not be 
headed c-losc down till the bud lias sent forth a considerable shoot. 


For budding oranges. Dr. Bonavia recommends what he says 
is the native method, namely, a longitudinal gash only, and no 
cross-cut, on the stock. He directs that the buds be inserted on 
the north side of the stock, as being the most shady. “ Bend the 
stock towards you. so that the incision may be at the bottom of the 
curve. By so doing, the edges of the incision can be lifted from the 
wood with the greatest ease by means of the point of the knife. 
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When the incision is galling, intioduee the shield. Twist a thin 
slip of clr} 7 plantain leaf, previously wetted above and below the 
bud.”* 

It has been found that wood containing eyes for budding, if 
packed carefully in moss, may be sent a journey of many days, and 
prove as serviceable for the purpose as freshly cut wood. In this 
simple way new Roses are now easily procured from the most distant 
parts of India. Rose bud-wood has been sent to Allahabad even 
from England, and thus several new Roses were introduced. Citrus 
bud-wood has been successfully sent from Aiuenea to India packed 
in moist sawdust. 

Budded plants are for some time very liable to have the 
branches biokeu dean off by strong winds at the point wheie the 
bud was inserted. To guard against this, stakes should be driven 
in the ground, to which the branches should be tied. 


PRUNING. 

Fruit-trees. 

The pruning of fruit-trees is dealt with under the headings of 
rue trees concerned. The general principles are these : In the first 
three years, in most cases, the framework of the tree should be 
built up. Thereafter pruning must be used to give each fruiting 
branch room, to induce free fruiting, and to keep the tree within 
limits. It follows that one must understand what shape is best 
for a given tree and where its fruiting growths appear. 


Flowering-shrubs. 

Nearly all plants of this kind are greatly benefited by being 
primed closely in after they have done flowering. They break out 
again with vigour and blossom in a much more compact anil hand¬ 
some form the following season. The appearance of the plants also 
is vastly improved, and thoir tendency to flower freely increased 
by their being kept as much as possible to one stem clean of 
branches for some little height above the ground. 


Root-pruning. 

This, as applied to various fruit-trees, is a very old practice in 
India, though the principle upon which it is performed appears to 
be but very imperfectly understood. 


* >- Journal of the Apri-Hort, Society,” Vol. XIV, p. 200. 
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Tin 1 mode of proceeding: in this country is the very reverse oJ 
that practised in England. Instead of removing the earth at 
some distance from the tree and cutting away the ends of the 
roots there, the practice in India is to open the soil immediatelv 
at the base of the stem, clear away sonic of the small roots, and 
after a week or two till in with manure and cover over again with 
soil. This, though apparently opposed to theory, is, in fact, most 
efficacious in practice. The trees treated thus bear prodigiously. 
It is piobtible, however, that the life of the trees is shortened by 
this practice, 

31r. River' remarks : " The object constantly had in view is to 
make fruit-trees healthy and fruitful by keeping their roots near 
the surface. The root-pruning and biennial removal, so earnestly 
recommended, are the proper means to bring about these results, 
as they place the roots within the influence of the sun and air. The 
around uver the roots of garden-trees, as generally cultivated, is 
ring once or twice n year, so that every surface-fibre is destroyed 
and the larger roots driven downwards.’ - * This object is completely 
effected by our Indian practice. On opening, as usual, the soil at 
the ba'-e of the stem each year, the large dense mass of fibrous roots 
that presents rtself is often quite astonishing. 

The object of the cultivator of fruit should be to encourage the 
formation of fibrous roots near the surface, and prevent the forma¬ 
tion of woody roots in the sub-soil. 

CONVEYANCE. 

The importing of plants to this country, or the conveyance of 
them from any one part of it to another at a considerable distance, 
is generally attended with some trouble and not a little expense, 
Where, however, expense is not a eonsideration, unquestionabiv the 
best of all means of transmitting plants is in wbat is called a IVardian 
case. 

A Wardian case is simply a strong wooden box, with a high- 
pitched roof fitted on to it. The roof is glazed with small over¬ 
lapping panes of glass, across which rows of stout wires are fastened 
to protect them from being broken. One of the sides of the roof is 
made to screw on and off. for putting in or taking out the plants. 
The bottom of the case is filled with soil, in which the plants to be 
conveyed are planted very closely together for economy’s sake. 
When they have become pretty well-established, they are rvatered 
moderately—not excessively : the side of the roof is screwed on, 
and the case is then ready for transmission. 

It _ was formerly thought that these plant-cases should be 
hermetically closed ; but this of late has been found to be a mistake. 


* Miniature Fruit Garden,” 


p. 4, l(Jth Ed. 
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The small amount of air that gains access to their interior through 
accidental crevices is considered rather beneficial than otherwise. 
The Wardian case patented by Mr. W. Bull, of Chelsea, is so con¬ 
structed that the condensed moisture inside does not fall on to the 
plants in it. In fact, it is about as perfect a ease as could be found, 
juid is now very largely used. 

A rough mode of conveying Rose-trees to this country from 
England, which has been attended with partial success, is as 
follows :— 

An order is given to some nurseryman in England to send out a 
selected number of plants. In November, when they have become 
dormant, he pulls them up by the roots, without any earth upon 
them, lays them in a wooden box, packing them well in with dried 
moss, nails the lid of the box on, and so despatches them overland 
to this country. 

The plants, as soon as possible after arrival, should he potted 
off, and their stems hound round with the moss in which they were 
packed. They should then be put in some shady place, out of the 
way of the wind, and be frequently watered all over. 

But this withal is a very rude way of proceeding, involving to 
a eertaintj’’ the loss of a large proportion. A modification of it for 
the conveyance of plants of nearly every description, adopted by 
a Mr. M’ Ivor at Ootacamuiul and attended almost uniformly with 
success, was communicated to Eirminger by him as follows :— 

He writes t,o a nurseryman in England, some considerable 
time beforehand, what plants he desires to be sent out to him. 
The nurseryman cultivates specimens in very small pots, from 
which after a time he removes them, binds the roots, with as little 
soil upon them as possible, round with moss, and then sets them 
closely side by side. In this way they will grow vigorously, filling 
the moss with young roots. On the approach of winter, when they 
become dormant, watering is discontinued, and they are allowed 
to become quite dry. This is a point most essential to success. 
They are then headed down and packed with care closely in a 
wooden box. Nearly all the beautiful exotic plants with which 
the public gardens at Ootacamund are enriched were procured 
from England, by adopting this plan. 

Upon this subject Mr. E. Halsey, of Amritsar, made the 
following .important communication to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society* :— 

“ 1 have this year received three eases of plants from England,—one for 
myself, containing 14 Itoses, Camelias, and many other plants, four Mere 
all but dead, on arrival, and all are looking well now ; and two for friends, one 
containing 40 Hoses, and the other about 100, all of which weie alive on arrival. 
With regard to treatment in. Europe, the plants must he well-established with 


* March 16, 1870. 
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stinn; mot', .mil not il.-^pnto 'u-'l btfuit the fuat week in December. The box 
in vhnTi tluj fire junked 'lumld bp marie of deal, utll-aatwN together to 
privet meat"' nf mmh air. flu' ends inside, vlu-io the root' lie, should be 
lined v. it h n i,i aI id runted inside Tilth thick felt. bury rmr of Rose roots 
'hould 1"‘ - 11 {!l '-nt1 bv a out ill deal batten, nailed to the sides of the box 
from th>- out'iik ; the loot' to lie in moist pulverised clay nu.vd ivith moss. 

(u, anivil at tie ir di 'filiation in India the box should he opened in a 
dark. jv,‘o loom, and ,*iuh plant be potted: the soil made light about tin 1 
r i,r,-j. but in t w It'd I"‘ tb (inf week. Two or thieo times n day the ton and 
stem' -I'lnil'l le st urged fnely. but to avoid the tin ter gelling to tlio roots, 
the pi N had bettor be laid oil tlitlr sides, and the muister the atmosphere 
in uni d tin in i-1 ,-pi +he latter. After the find neck they may lie removed from 
tie- da>lt loom ami a little water may be given them, miLil the plants show 
'Vinptoni' of glowing, Ulien onre the plants ounmence growing, cut them 
biek jo four r;.f-' of stun. But the plants must be kept in a moist place and 
synnged until they have tpiite got over their journey. The most important 
tiling' to jemetuher m this emmtiy aie to give no miter for the first week, 
nod nol to allow the sun’.' raV' to full directlv upon ills li 1 o.iiIs until fully 
!■'( lUi -llld." 

These directions. Air. Halety says. were originally given him by 
Messrs. Barr and Suirden of London. They are precisely the 
same us Air. S. Jennings, in a subsequent communication, states 
he received from the same quarter. 

The clay and the zinc, it is obvious, must add considerably 
to the weight of the box, and consequently much to the expense of 
the carriage; but faT better this than incur the loss of so large a 
proportion as otherwise is all but sure to happen. The additional 
expense, moreover, would not amount to anything like the value 
of the plants that without it would be lost. 

Air. B. Lindsay, in a communication to the Edinburgh Botanical 
MagcrJne, mentions another most successful mode of transporting 
plants. This is merely to use the ordinary Wardian case, but 
instead of glazed sashes to use cotton cloth blinds, which are nailed 
to the top of the ridge and tied down with colds to the sides of the 
case, so that they may be rolled up or down as required. “ The 
advantage of this method is the admission of sufficient light and 
air to maintain the plants in a healthy condition ; the fine meshes 
of the cloth act as a shade from strong sunshine, and do not admit 
so much air as to cause the interior to become quickly dried up.” 

It was first used by Baron Von Muller of Melbourne, aEc i proved 
very successful, almost every plant in a consignment sent iu this 
way arriving iu England in perfection after having been three 
months on the journey. ^ * 

A cheap case devised by the Superintendent of the Ganeshkhind 
Botanical Gardens, Poona, and successfully used for transporting 
living plants overseas is made thus. The floor is of wood and on 
it are built partitions, each to take one pot with its cont aine d 
plant. These partitions are as high as the pot. Each pot is 
packed with moss below, above and around and is held in position 
by wooden strips nailed on top of the partitions. The sides of 
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the box are wood with a <dit two inches broad on each side, on 
tiic inside of which is nailed expanded metal, allowing of free 
m ration. The lid of the box consists of spar,-, nailed on two 
inches broad and with two inches space between each. After the 
case is nailed up. it i.s not opened till it reaches its destination. 
The case ia kept on the clerk of the ship, away from sea-water and 
watered daily with fresh water through the mof of the box. This 
package is as effective as a Wardian case, infinitely cheaper, 
and carries twice the number of plants in the same deckspace. 

The native dealers keep their plants often a long time out of 
the ground, conveying them about for sale sometimes for a period 
of two or three months. To do this they knead up round their 
roots to a small compact ball the. clayey kind of earth in which 
the} - grow them. 

Fruit-trees and large shrubs may be dug up in the cold season 
and conveyed in native carts to a great distance, without suffering 
much injury, if they be occasionally watered during the journey. 
In this way very many plants are annually sent forth from the 
Saharanpnre Botanical Gardens to different parts of the North- 
West Provinces. 

When plants have become to a certain extent dried up from 
the length of time they have been out of the ground during their 
conveyance, it has been recommended as an excellent pilau to steep 
their loots before planting them in a mixture of cow-dung and 
water of the consistency of gruel. 

M. Ysabeau says, what might be readily taken for granted, 
that shrubs, such as young Rose-trees, that have suffered from a 
similar cause, do well by having their stems and principal branches 
plastered over with a mixture of clay cow-dung. This serves to 
keepi them moist and protect them from the air. The pilaster will 
fall off of itself in due time, when the young trees have become 
established.* 

It i.s desirable to make packages as small and light as possible 
for railway transit. For inland distribution the prevailing practice 
in South India at least, is to use only light bamboo baskets to 
convey pilants. But plants so conveyed should be grown in small 
plots fur at least some months previously. Then, when turned out 
of the latter, the balls of soil are full of roots and compact so that 
they only require to be tied ivp with a little grass. When the basket 
is full of pilants thus prepiared—close packing being itself a 
desideratum—a light frame-work of sirpple cane is attached to 
support a cloth of leaf covering to protect the pilants from the sun. 
A package of this sort containing three dozen small pilants would 
not usually weigh more than 50 lbs., which is a cooly load. It needs 


*“ Lo Jardinier do tout lo Monde,” p. 26-1. 
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no watering for 10 days and will travel safely from Cape Comonn 
to the Himalayas. In the ease of hardy plants the halls of soil can 
be considerably reduced. 

Small plants and cuttings are safely conveyed by post, even to 
Europe. This is best done bv placing them in a hollow plantain 
stem of which sections of any length conformable to the Postal 
Regulations may be used. It is only necessary to use the inner 
cvlinder of the stem, which may he securely covered by wax-cloth 
or even strong brown paper. All kinds of bulbs ancl tubers are, of 
course, easily conveyed through the medium of the Post Office. 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE PLAINS OF 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

January. 

VEGETABLES. 

From this month forward vegetables of every kind will need to 
be constantly watered, and if once or twice a week with liquid 
manure, all the better. 

Water Squashes every day, copiously. 

Make sowings of Radishes, Mustard, Cress, Spinach, and 
Lettuce for a succession. In the Upper Provinces Peas may 
also he sown during this month ; but not in Bengal, Sowings 
of Celery may now be made for young plants to preserve through 
till the following cold season, if thought worth the while. 

Put out young plants of Cabbage and Knol-Kohl to fill up 
vacant places in beds. Put out young Celery plants for succession. 

Celery will now be in a condition fit for earthing up to blanch. 

Keep a few plants of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress for seed. Re¬ 
serve one or two of the earliest formed heads of Artichoke for seed 
in Bengal: it is not necessary to do so in Upper India. 

The plants should now be taken up for the manufacture of 
Tapioca and Arrowroot. 


FRUITS. 

Strawberries will now be blossoming and fruiting, and will 
require to be well watered : and nets or other means provided to 
protect them from birds. 

Water Loquats copiously. 

Peaches and Plums should now be pruned. 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


Commence giving surface-dressings of fresh row-manure to 
Roses. 


Chrysanthemums will have clone flowering, and should be taken 
out of their pots, pulled to pieces, and put out in a nursery-bed for 
a ^supply of new plants. 

The following plants will be much benefited by being well 
pruned in at this season 


Allamandas. 

Bignonias. 

Hamelias. 

Hibiscus mutabilis. 

-rosa—sinensis. 

-ffvrinouR. 


Ixoras. 

Jasminums. 

Jatropha panduras folia. 

Lagerstroemias. 

Lantanas. 

MpVPlllflQ 


Malvaviscus arboreus. 
Mussasndas. 
hfyctantlies. 
Quisqualis. 

Tecomas. 

"RrnnfoltJT « c 


February. - 

VEGETABLES. 

Little can be done eluting this month in the cultivation of 
European vegetables, except copiously watering those that are 
already in the ground. 

Sowings of Lettuce, Mustard, and Cress may still be made. 

To Peas that are reserved for seed, less and less water, if any, 
should be given as they ripen. 


FRUITS. 

Water Loquats liberally, as well as Peach, Plum, Lichee, and 
Mango trees, as soon as the fruit is. set. 

Earth up and water Pine-Apples. 

Fertilise Vanilla flowers. 

Sow seed of Water-Melon. 

ornamental plants. 

This is the best season for transferring such Orchids as required 
to new pots or baskets. 

Hoyas will be started into growth, and should either have the 
soil in the old pots partially changed, or be potted afresh ; they 
will now bear dividing so as to make several plants out of one. 

Re-pot or re-plant Caladiums, Arum pictum, Manettia eorcli- 
folia, Cyrtopera flava, Hibiscus Jerroldianus, Gloriosa superba and 
all such-like plants, that have been lying dormant during the 
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cold season, as well as the sevcial species of Crinum, Cilobba, Panora- 
r.um Alpima, Hedyclmim, Hippeastrum, and Kseinpfena. 

Put in the holder Petunias, Phloxes, tfalpiglo&sis. 

Sow seeds of Pomciana, Tecoma, etc. 

Pot oft the choice kinds of Roses laised from cuttings laid down 
in November, and keep them in the shade, well watered. 

Roses now may be layeied with success. 


March. 

VEGETABLES. 

AroCt the middle of this month removp the soil from the stools 
of Asparagus and cover them over again immediately with fresh 
soil, well enriched with old manure, and commence watering copi¬ 
ously 

Take up Carrots and Beet, and store them in pots of dry earth 
fui future use. 

Take up and stoie Onions. 

At the beginning of this month, in the Upper Provinces, seeds 
of American Squa'li should be sown. 

The stumps of Cabbages that have been cut should be allowed 
to remain and be watered, as by their sprouts they will afford nice 
gatherings for the table for some .time to come. 

Dry the leaves of English Sage and Thyme, and store in bottles. 

Slake sowing* of Parsley in a shady place. 

ERUITii. 

Lichee* will he ripening ; cover the trees betimes with nets, to 
save the fruit from birds. 

Well water Peach, Plum, and Mango trees. Fertilise Vanilla 
flower*. 

Cut back closely all wood, of last year’s growth, of Bael trees. 

Tin* R the season, both in Bengal and Upper India, for sowing 
the seeds of fine kinds of Melons. 

Thin out Plantains, remove the soil from the roots, fill in with 
fresh cow-manure, and water liberally. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Withhold water from Dahlias, and when the stems have died 
down, take up the tubers and store them in pots of earth or sand in 
a dry godown. 
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Treat in tlie same way tlie several species of Oxahs. 

"Withhold water from Gloxinia maculata, Lilium longifolium, 
and Riebardia Ethiopica, and when the ~>tems and leaves have died 
down, remove the pots, with the bulbs within them undisturbed, to 
some dry godown, till the time of re-potting in the following October. 
Other bullions and tuberous-rooted plants of a similar description 
should, of coui.se, receive similar tieatmeut. 

Cut well back the wood of last season’s grouth of shrubs, such 
as Pomsettia, Holmskioklia, Haimltoma, Thlogacanthus, Aphe- 
landra, Buddlea, Thunbeigia and Cassia alata. that have lately 
finished flowering. 

Euphorbia Jatquimflora should be treated in a similar way, 
and the cuttings inserted in pots of sand kept m a sheltered place 
and well watered ; they will afford a nice stork of new plants. 

Take up the choicer lands of Verbena to pot, and keep under 
shelter dining the rams. 


April. 


VEGETABLES. 

Little can be done now in the cultivation of vegetables. 
Well water Asparagus. 

Gather seed of Onion and Salsify. 

Put Yams in the ground, and construct trellis-work for them to 
trail ripon. 

FRUITS 

Water Melons unremittingly. 

Keep Strawberry-plants watered while the hot season lasts. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

The leaves of Gladiolus and some other bulbous plants will be 
dying down. Tlie pots containing them should be removed to some 
dry place, where they may remain till the time foi le-potting comes 
round again. 

Acliimenes, which at this time will be starting into growth, 
should be potted anil well watered ns soon as they appear above 
ground. 

May. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus will now be in season, and the beds must be kept 
mos(> plentifully watered. 
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Lettuce may he raised in a shady place from acclimated seed. 
Beyond this there is nothing that can be done as regards European 
vegetables. 

At the close of the month is the proper time for sowing most 
native vegetables ; the several kinds of country Beans, Cucumbers, 
and Gourds ; of Maize, Oehro, Brinjals, etc. 

This is the period likewise for planting Ginger, Arrowroot, 
Jerusalem Artichoke, Kuchoo or Ghovan, Sweet Potatoes, and the 
Tapioca plant. 

FRUITS. 

Continue to water Pine-Apples. 

This is the proper season for inarching and making gootees or 
layers of all the different kinds of fruit trees. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

There is little to he done in this department besides watering 
abundantly young and choice plants. 


June. 

VEGETABLES. 

Maize and the ordinary country vegetables may still be sown. 
There is nothing that can he done as regards European vegetables. 


FRUITS. 

Seeds of Mango should now be sown for a supply of stocks for 
inarching upon. 

The operations of gootee, layering and inarching may still he 
carried on. and cuttings laid down to strike. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

The slips of Chrysanthemum laid down in January will now 
have become large plants. They should he taken up from the 
nursery-bed and pulled apart, and each rooted slip he potted in a 
single pot, and those of the choicer kinds put under shelter before 
the heavy rains set in. 

For potted plants, which are to be left exposed to the weather 
during the rains, bricks should be laid whereon the pots may rest, 
out of access from worms. 

At the end of this month cuttings of most tropical plants may 
he put down for striking. 
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As soon as the rains have set in, examination should be made 
to ascertain where plants are liable to suffer from the lodgment of 
■water around them, and the speediest means that can be devised 
taken for draining it off. 


July. 

VEGETABLES. 

During this month sowings of most native vegetables, such as 
Brinjals, Ocliro, Pulwuls, Cucumbers, the different kinds of runner 
Beans and Gourds may be continued. 

Arrowroot, Ginger, Turmeric, and Jerusalem Artichokes about 
tbis time will require earthing up. 


FRUITS. 

The crowns of Pine-Apples of a fine kind, when wrenched off, 
should not be thrown away, but inserted in pots of sand under 
shelter. If watered regularly, they will soon foim beautiful healthy 
plants. 

This is the best time for budding Peaches, Plums, and trees of 
the Orange and Lemon tribe in Bengal (Lower). 

Sow Indian Sorrel and Cape Gooseberry. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


At this season sow seeds of— 


Amaranthns. 

Balsam. 

Colonyction. 

C'arthamus. 

Cockscomb. 

Dahlia. 


Datura. 

Dianthus. 

Ipomoea rubro-csrulea. 
Martynia diandra. 
Nicandra physaloides. 
Nicotiana. 


Pentapetes phoenicea. 
Quamoclit. 

Sesamum. 

Phlox Drummondii 
Sun flowers. 

Zinnia. 


On examining Dahlia tubers that have been stored away in 
pots of earth or sand, it will very likely be found that they have 
begun to make shoots ; if so, they should be potted immediately. 

Gloxinia maculata will now require to be re-potted. 

The budding of Roses in Lower Bengal might now be 
attempted. 

Tbis is the most successful season for striking cuttings of all 
soft and bard-wooded tropical plants which can be propagated in 
that way, such as Coleus, Hibiscus, etc. 

Cuttings also of Rose Edouard, Devoniensis, and the China 
Roses will strike at this period. 
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August 

vegetables. 

Sowings of Celery ‘■hould now be made in pots, under slielter 
from the rains. The seed will be '■low in germinating ; but it is 
important that plants should be brought as forward as possible for 
planting out when the rains are over in October. 

At this time al«n Asparagus-seed should be sown, tor a supply 
of plants to make new beds within October if needed. 

Sow the small kind of Tomato. 


FRUITS. 

It will be found that Peaches, Plums, and the Orange and Lemon 
tube may now be budded successfully in Lower Bengal. 

Cuttings also of the Orange tribe, now laid down, will strike 
readily. 

The fruits of_ Guavas, Custard-Apples, and Pomegranates 
should be tied up in fine mu-lin. to protect them from the attacks 
of birds and vermin. 

Xow is the season for planting out suckers or offsets of Pine- 
Apples. 

ornamental plants, 

Roses may be budded during this month also in Lower 
Bengal. 

Stephanntis tioribunda and many of the choicest tropical plants 
may now he propagated by cuttings in sand under glass. 


September. 

VEGETABLES. 

Hake sowings of Patna Pea. 

. Commence sowings of Cauliflower, Cabbage. Knot-Kohl, and 
Artichoke in pots under shelter, or on a raised piece of ground 
under a hoogla, in order to have plants ivell forward for putting- out 
in the open ground as soon as the rains are over. 


FRUITS. 

Peach-Stones sown now will come up in February, and afford 
stocks for budding upon in August. 

Prune away the lowermost leaves of Coconut trees. 
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OKNA31ENTAL PLANTS. 

' Sowings of Aster, Heartsease, and Cineraria should lie made 
this month, as these plants take a long time to mature for 
blossoming favourably. 

At the beginning of this month sow Balsams in Lower Bengal. 
Riehardia Ethiopiea and the several -pecies of Oxalis will now 
be moving. They should be potted and brought to the light imme¬ 
diately they appear above ground. 


October. 

VEGETABLES. 

As soon as the rains are well over, no time should be lost in 
prepainig the giound and making sowings of Turnips, Carrots 
Peas, Beans, .French Beans, Lettuce, Tomato. Spinach, Endive, 
Salsify, Mustard, Cress, Radishes, Beet, Onions, and Leeks. 

Sow m Bengal English C'ucumber-seed and American Squash. 
Put out in their places in the open ground young plants of 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, Knol-Kohl, Artichoke, and Asparagus. 


FHUIT.%. 


Now is the season for making up Strawberry-beds and putting 
m the plants. 

In the Upper Provinces gather Putwa before it is injured by 
the cold. 


Sou r seeds of— 

Almonds. 

Avocado Pear. 
Buneoolen Nut. 
Cowa-Mangi isteen. 
Custard-Apple. 


C4uava. 

Hog-Plum, 

Khirnee. 

Lichee. 

Peaches. 


Plums, 
Punielo. 
Strawberry. 
Tree Tomato. 
Warn pee. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

About the middle of this month is the time for making sowings 
of all the English Annuals, either in puts or on a raised border 
under a lioogla. 

Pots containing bulbs of Iilium longifolium should he well 
soaked with water; and about twelve hours afterwards, the soil 
being thus rendered perfectly loose, the bulbs should he carefully 
taken out and re-potted. 

Thifl is the best month to commence the general pruning of 
Boses in Upper India. 
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ior, 

ThF is the best time for imported bulbs to arrive for potting, 
sin li a-- Hyacinths, Anemone, Ranunculus and the several kinds of 
Narcissus, Iris, Ixia, etc. 

Ee-pot— 

Aloysia citriodora. Geianiums. Lophospermum. 

Antin'] linums. Geum. Pinks. 

Carnations. Habrothamnus. Plumbago rosea. 

Centradenia. Heliotrope. Scabious. 

Columbine. Hydrangea. Sweetwilliam. 

Pan.'-it-'. Iris. Verbenas. 

Franc iscea. Linum. Violet. 

In I'jiper India repair the paths. 

November. 

VEGETABLES. 

Hake successive sowings of Peas, French Beans, Turnips, 
Carrots. Radish, Lettuce, Beet, Mustard, and Cress. 

Thin out betimes Turnips, Carrots, and Beet. 

Make successive plantings of Cauliflowers, Cabbages. Knol- 
Kolil. Lettuce, and Celery. 

Stick Peas before they begin to fall about. 

Earth up Potatoes. 

Yams are now fit to be taken up for use. 

Plant out Onion-Bulbs for obtaining a crop of seed from in 
April. 

Take up Mint and plant it in a fresh soil, well enriched. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 

This is the best season for putting down cuttings of all kinds of 
Roses, and indeed of most exotics—natives of colder climates. 

The several species of Canna may now be dug up, parted, and 
planted in fresh ground. 

December. 

VEGETABLES. 

Make sowings of Radish, Mustard, Cress, Lettuce, Peas, and 
French Beans for succession. 

Put out fresh plants of Knol-Kohl, Cabbage, Cauliflower and 
Celery. 
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The most advanced crops ot Celery will be now in a condition for 
earthing up to blanch previous to use. 

Water well Celery, Squash, Radish, and Asparagus, seedlings. 
Withhold water from old Asparagus plants, that they may die 
down and go to rest. 


fruits. 

Gather Roselle. 

Well water Cape Gooseberries. In the United Provinces the 
plants should be covered in at night during the cold months, or 
they will be much injured by the cold, and the fruit will not ripen. 

Place seedling Bilunbis in a warm, sheltered place during the 
cold months. 

Towards the close of the month cover again the roots of fruit- 
trees, that had been exposed, with fresh, well-enriched soil. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 

Put down cuttings of Aloysia citriodora, Heliotrope, Geranium 
Pinks, Carnations, Habrothamnus, Verbenas. 

Allow to dry down Arum Pictum, Gesnera tubiflora, Sprekelia, 
the varieties of C'aladium, and such like potted bulbous plants. 

In the United Provinces cover over at night, to protect from 
frost, young Heliotropes. Tropoeolnm, Canary creeper, and seedling 
Menhdee plants. 

Keep under the shelter of a warm verandah Ixora Javanica, 
Hoyas, and Vanilla plants that are in pots. 

Make successive sowings of such quick-growing things as 
Browallia, Lmana, Cuphea, Mignonette, French Marigold, and 
Convolvulus Major. 

Asters, Cinerarias, and Pansies will require re-potting in a 
richer soil. 


CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE HILLS OF 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

January. 

VEGETABLES. 

There is little that can be done in this month. As a rule the 
ground is covered with snow, and very few of the ordinary vegetables 
survive the effects of the “ white mantle." The work, therefore, in 
the vegetable garden is at a standstill. 
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FRUITS. 

Tlie same may be haul of the fruit-garden. It ia not known 
if finite are grown under glass on any of the Hill-stations; hut 
even if they were, all that can he done is to maintain an equable 
temperature in the house, ranging between 50° and 60° Ealir. 


flowers. 

In the Bower garden out of doors, the ground being covered with 
snow, it is impossible to do anything. It is assumed that such 
plants as need the protection of the stove or green-house have been 
sheltered theiein. Others that are left out of doors, such as Boses, 
etc., should be looked at occasionally to see that they are properly 
slidtend. CVie must be taken not to allow the temperature in the 
stove to go below 50° Fahr. at night. About this time n careful 
search should be made for'insect-pests, which should be destroyed, 
or they will beam then depicdations on the first approach of iSpnng. 


February. 

vegetables. 

During this month the heaviest falls of snow' occur generally ; 
but this should not deter the careful gardener from making prepara¬ 
tions for the sowing of early vegetables in pots, pans, boxes, and 
glazed frames having bottom-heat. By bottom-heat is meant a hot 
bed, into which the pots and pans must be plunged up to the rim. 
.Seeds of Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Spinach, 
Endive, Asparagus, Radish, and Cress should be sown. If there 
are no frames, then the pots, pans, and boxes must be kepjt in the 
green-house or stove. 


FRUITS. 

About the encl of this month, the fruit-trees will begin to allow 
signs of reviving life. The roots should be cleared of all rubbish, 
and preparations made to open the soil round them. This should 
not, however, be done unless, there is a prospect of the snowfall 
ceasing. If the season promises to be an early one, Apple, Pear, 
Apricot, and Plum trees should be primed about the end of this 
month and manured. Strawberry-beds should now be prepared 
and the suckers transplanted. " J 


FLOWERS. 

In the flower-garden the busy time will begin about the end of 
this month. Sowings of English Annuals should now be made in 
I'Ots and pans, especially Calceolaria, Cineraria, Heartsease Aster 
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and Larkspur, as these take longer to develop than others. If it 
has ceased snowing, Roses, Geraniums, and Fuchsias should be 
pruned, and the cuttings put down in sand in the piopagating frame. 
This is the best time to re-pot Geraniums, and Fuchsias, and Ruses 
in pots. The beds and borders out of doors should now be looked 
11 . and cleared of all rubbish, and the soil dug up and got ready for 
planting. 


March. 

VEGETABLES. 

This is a very busy month for the gardener on the hills. The 
vegetables sown last month should be put out in tbc open about the 
middle of this month. Make successive sowings of the same, and 
first sowings of Peas, Beans, Tomato, Salsify, Mustard, Beet, Onion, 
Cucumber, and Knol-Kohl, either in prepared sheltered bed^, or in 
pots, pans, and boxes. 

FRUITS. 

Fruit-trees should now be pruned and manured. The treatment 
for each will he found in its proper place. It may be mentioned in a 
general way that whatever treatment fruit-trees receive now, will 
show itself in the fruit hereafter. 


FLOWERS. 

About this time the stove and green-house should be thoroughly 
overhauled. Cuttings of Geraniums, Fuchsias, Roses, Hydrangeas, 
Begonias, etc., should be put down, and a good stock of plants will 
be the result. Bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissus, Gladiolus, Tulips, 
Ranunculus, Anemones, Spiroeas, Ixias, Sparaxis, and the different 
varieties of Lilium, should be put down in pots, or in well-prepared 
borders. 

An occasional application of liquid manure now will have a 
wonderful effect on Roses. Geraniums and Fuchsias will also be 
greatly benefited by an occasional supply. 

Seedlings of annuals will be requiring their second shift about 
the end of this month. Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and Heartsease 
will be sufficiently developed to be moved into their permanent 
quarters. They should have plenty of light (sun-light) and air. 
The best place for them is under a cloth awning. They should he 
liberally watered, and, once a week, with a weak solution of 
liquid manure. These annuals make a grand show if well cared 
for now. 

Ferns should be carefully examined, and those requiring it, 
should be re-potted. Many of the soft-wooded plants under glass 
will also require re-potting at this season. 
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Perennial Phlox, Carnations, Picotees, and Hydrangeas should 
now he looked to. Give them fresh soil, remove all old and dead 
branches and put dorm cuttings. 

The nights and mornings are yet very cold, and care should be 
taken not to allow the temperature in the stove and green-house to 
go down too low. 


April. 

VEGETABLES. 

This is also a busy month. Successive sowings should be made 
of the vegetables sown last month. Water the transplanted 
seedlings copiously. 

FRUITS. 

Strawberries will now be ripening, and should be watered 
copiously or the fruit will he small, and wanting in taste. Water 
other fruit-trees also sufficiently. 

FLOWERS. 

Eases, Geraniums, and Fuchsias will now be making rapid 
growth, and should be kept well supplied with water. An occasional 
application of liquid manure will have a good effect, especially on 
Ro-es in pots and tubs. Dahlia bulbs should now be looked to. 
They should be carefully turned out of their old pots, and planted 
in fresh, rich soil—the richer the better. Tubers of Calqdiums, 
Alocasias, Gesneras, and Gloxinias, should now be planted in pots 
together with tuberous rooted Begonias, Cuttings of Boses, Gera¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Begonias, etc., if put down now will strike very 
readily. 

May. 

VEGETABLES. 

There is nothing particular to be done in this month in the way 
of vegetables, except to make successive sowings, and water 
copiously all such as have been transplanted. This is generally a 
very dry month, and unless water is abundant, there is a chance of 
the vegetables, especially roots, not swelling and fully developing. 
Sowings of American Maize may now be made, 

fruits. 

Apples, Pears, Apricots, and Cherries will now be developing. 
Measures should be taken to protect the fruits from the depredations 
of birds and flying squirrels. If water in sufficient quantity is 
available, it should be well supplied. 
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FLOWERS. 

The syringe should be frequently used in the stove and green¬ 
house now. Most of the annuals will now be coming into flower. 
Cinerarias, Pansies, Calceolarias, and Mimulus will require frequent 
waterings. So will Roses, Geraniums, and Fuchsias. Hydrangeas 
will now be looking up, and any attention now given them, in the 
way of liquid manure, and loosening the soil round the roots, will 
produce good effects. They will make a grand show next month. 


June. 

VEGETABLES. 

Succession sowings may now also be made. Most of the 
vegetables will now be ready lor use. Celery should he earthed up 
now for bleaching. 

FRUITS. 

There is not much to he done this month, except to water the 
trees freely. This is the best month for grafting. 


FLOWERS. 

Roses will now he in full bloom, as well as Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Hydrangeas, and most of the annuals. They should be well supplied 
with water. Begonias will now he in full display. Cuttings of most 
of the flowering perennials put down now will make good plants. 
The syringe should he freely used, both for in- and out-door plants. 
Ferns will require to be kept moist this month. 

July. 

VEGETABLES. 

The rains will have set in now, and any seeds sown during this 
and the two following months, must be kept under shelter to protect 
them from the heavy rain. Succession sowings of most vegetables 
may he made. 

FRUITS. 

Apples, Pears, and Apricots will now he ripening, and should he 
protected against depredations of all sorts. At the end of this 
month, sow seeds of the hill Apricots for a stock of plants to graft 
some of the superior English varieties upon. 

flowers. 

Dahlias will now be flowering, and occasional applications of 
liquid manure will have a very good effect upon them and 
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Hvdi aiiaeas. Hanging baskets filled now with wild ferns, and other 
cultivated varieties of AdLmtums, Davallias, Nephrolepis Dum, etc., 
with a Begonia in the centre, will have a very fine effect m the stove 
and -wen-house. Fuchsias will now be making rapid growth. 
The euttin-s put down in April and May will now be ivell-establushed 
plants, and" .should be potted off in three- and four-inch pots in good 
rich soil, and plentv of drainage. Cuttings of Begonias, Dieffen- 
bachias, Anthuriums, Drachmas, Crotons, etc. should now be put 
down, together with Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Hydrangeas, lhe 
stove and green-house must he examined every day for insect-pests. 
The temperature within should be kept as equable as possible. 


August. 

VEGETABLES. 

Dobing this month there is generally either very heavy rain, 
or a Iona break, and there is not much to be done in the. way of 
sowings out of doors. The most important operation now .is to see 
that the heavy rain does not wash away any young seedlings put 
out last mouth. 

FKUITS. 

Apples, Pears, and Apricots will now be fit to pluck. The trees 
generally become very much exhausted, and the sooner the fruit is 
removed, the better for the trees. Grafting may be done in this 
month, as well as budding of Peaches. 

FLO WEBS. 

Cuttings of Begonias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, etc., may still be 
put clown in sand in the hot-houSe. Hydrangea cuttings put down 
now- will form fine plants by the end of March. Fuchsias make a 
great deal of growth this month, awl should be kept properly staked. 
Dahlias will also require staking, A strict supervision should be 
kept over the frames and houses, as it is at this time that a lot 
of mischief is done by plant-pests. Roses may be budded during 
this month, and cuttings of China, Tea and Bourbon varieties put 
down in glazed frames. 


September. 

VEGETABLES, 

About the beginning of this month seeds of Carrots, Cabbage, 
and Cauliflower may be sown under shelter for the late autumn 
supply ; other seeds might also be sown if there is room available 
for them. About this time suitable plants should be selected for 
seed. 
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FRUITS. 

Sonic of tlie later varieties of Apples, Pears, and Plums ripen in 
this month, and will require to he protected from the depredations 
of birds. After the fruit is removed, all dead and decayed wood 
should be cut away ; the old wood, and such as has done bearing, 
should be cut back, and the trees trimmed to the shape it is intended 
they should take. As a rule this work is sadly ueglected in hill 
gardens, and the result is trees of straggling growth, overcrowded 
with unnecessary wood, to the great detriment of the fruit-hearing 
wood, which gets no chance to develop. Seeds of Apples, Apricots, 
and Pears may be sown now, if it is desired to raise seedlings. 


FLOWERS. 

Ilahlias will now be finishing their blooming, and steps should 
be taken to put down tallies in the spot where the roots are intended 
to remain for the winter, so as to identify them nest year. Withered 
[lower-beads sliould be removed, unless it is intended to gather 
seed. The better plan is to take up all the tubers after the plants 
have fiuished their growth, and to store them away in dry sand or 
saw-dust. Most of the annuals will now have finished their flowering 
season, and arrangements should be made to gather seed. Perennial 
Phloxes should be put under shelter at the end of the month. 
Cuttings of Geraniums, Picotees, and Carnations, can now be put 
down with much advantage. 


October. 

VEGETABLES. 

Celery beds should be supplied with fresh manure now. Arti¬ 
choke-seeds may now be gathered, and the plants cut back, the 
roots being supplied with fresh soil. Sowings for the winter supply 
should now be made in frames, of Lettuce, Cress, Eadish, etc. 


FRUITS. 

All fruit-trees will now be entering that stage in which they will 
require rest. Water should be withheld, except. occasionally. 
Opportunity should now be taken, at the end of this month, of 
giving them a general pruning. This operation is very much 
neglected on the bills. Those trees that have not fruited during 
the season, should now be root-pruned. 

flowers. 

Most plants will now be entering the rest stage, and water 
should be sparingly given to such plants as Perns, Gloxinias, 
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Gesneiaa, Diefienbachms, etc., winch should be allowed to die 
down gradually. Tuberous-rooted plants generally should get no 
water, and as soon as the :?oil is quite dry, and the. stems have died 
down, the tubers should be taken up and carefully stored away 
in dry i -and oi saw-dust. The temperature in the stove must 
be increased, especially at night. Seeds of annuals should be 
gathered, and the beds and benders cleared of the dead plants, 
which might he done by digging them into the soil. 


November. 

vegetables. 

Dobing this month there is not much to be done in the tvay of 
sowing. Seedlings of last month’s sowing should be put out under 
shelter. This is the best month for gathering seeds of most vege¬ 
tables which have finished their growth. 


minis. 

There is nothing to be done this month out of doors. It is 
not usual to cultivate fruit-trees under glass on the lulls yet. 
Young plants might be protected from the frost, which begins this 
month. 


FLOWERS. 

The principal operation this month is to protect such of the out¬ 
door plants as need protection from the cold. Sometimes it snows 
during this month, with heavy rain and sleet. In the houses the 
temperature must be raised and steadily maintained during the 
night, or the result will be fatal to many rare, beautiful and tender 
plants. Ferns and Orchids in particular will suffer severely if the 
temperature is allowed to go down below 60°F. All plants will 
need less water, many none at all; but m this the gardener must 
be guided by experience and local requirements. 


December. 

VEGETABLES. 

Thebe is scarcely anything to be done this month, and the 
remarks for last month will apply equally for this one. If it is 
thought worth while, some of the later seedlings from October might 
be kept in frames with a hot-bed ; but, as a rule, English vegetables 
are in full season on tne plains diming this and the next two months, 
and residents on the hills obtain their supplies from this source 
during the winter. 
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FRUITS. 

Tlieie is nothing to be done daring this month out of doors. 
Most of the fruit-trees will have shed their leaves, and will soon be 
putting on their winter mantle of snow. 


FLOWERS. 

The remarks for last month will apply equally for this. Water 
should he entirely withheld from all plants except those that flower 
during the winter, and these should be sparingly supplied—just 
enough to keep them alive. 




PART II. 

THE 

VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
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VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

CULINARY VEGETABLES. 

Vegetables arc given an important place among human food 
by modern dietetic scientists. The absence of fresh vegetables 
results in such diseases as scurvy. Vegetables furnish nourishment 
in the form of starch and sugar, and also stimulate intestinal activity. 
In the liverish climate of India vegetables axe doubly desirable. 
The term vegetables has, by common consent, come to be applied to 
a particular class of plants. Of these we eat theleaves, buds, stems, 
roots, and occasionally the fruits. The question, “ Is the Tomato 
a fruit or a vegetable ? ” is really not admissible. The Tomato is 
botanically a fruit, just as a Pear is—but we use the Tomato 
as we do other members of the vegetable class. Emits are very 
sugary to taste, vegetables are not, and a sugary taste is most 
undesirable in them. Some object to the Sweet Potato on this- 
account. 

Vegetables are on the whole short-season plants, but permit of 
repeated sowings to prolong the season. \Ye may distinguish 
between Indian and English vegetables. Both, however, will be 
treated seriatim, and together. 


Preliminary. 

The treatment of the soil for vegetables must, in India, differ 
according as the cultivation is to be on a field scale, or merely in a 
small garden plot. Laborious hand-digging or trenching, permis¬ 
sible and lecommendable in a small garden plot, is out of the 
question when acres are to be sown. In this look the cultivation of 
vegetables will be considered from the point of view of the small garden 
plot only —a plot assumed not to exceed one acre. It is absolutely 
essential for the cultivation of oven passable vegetables that the top 
two feet of soil be thoroughly worked up and manured before 
sowing, and that tilth and aeration be attended to while crops are 
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growing. An operation called trenching is undoubtedly the finest 
way of preparing a vegetable garden. The operation has long 
been practised in Britain. It requires, however, the use of the 
spade, an instrument in the use of which the Indian coolie requires 
special training. Plate XIV shows how it is done. 

Bor the majority of vegetables, beds four feet broad with paths 
between are suitable. Some crops, like Tomato, are better grown on 
ridges and irrigated in the furrows. These are mentioned as they 
occur. Vegetables need more frequent watering than any other 
class of crops, and once in four days is about right in dry weather. 

It is possible to get a greatly increased yield from a vegetable 
plot by sowing different kinds of vegetables together and taking off 
the earlier crops soon, leaving the later crops to make their fnll 
development in the increased space. Thus, Beets and Radishes may 
be sown together and the Radishes cleared off before the Beets 
crowd them too much. 

The Beets are put in rows 24 inches apart, and the Radishes in 
rows between the Beet rows. Again, early Cabbage and Spinaoh may 
be sown together. The rows of Cabbage are 36 inches apart and 
the Spinach rows between these. Rows of Lettuce can be put in 
additionally. Other combinations will be mentioned under the 
headings of the various vegetables. 

Sowings should be done in a seed-bed and the seedlings trans¬ 
planted to their position. Transplanting is carelessly done by the 
make. It ought to be done most carefully. Plate XV shows the 
wrong and right ways of transplanting. 

The ground between vegetables must be kept continuously 
hoed and never allowed to crack. Weeds must be eliminated. 

Combined with this a method of rotation of crops is necessary. 
By rotation the ground gets a rest from one type of plant and bears 
another making different demands on it. The simplest way is to 
divide the gaiden into four equal plots. Plot 1 contains Pulses, and 
surface crops like Celery and Leek. Plot 2 contains root-crops like 
Carrot and Beetroot. Plot 3 contains greens like Cabbage, Cauli¬ 
flower, etc. Plot 4 contains Potatoes. Nest year Plot 1 is 
treated as if it were Plot 4, Plot 2 like 1, Plot 3 like 2, and Plot 4 
like 1, and the rotation continued and completed in four years. 


FUNGI. 

Agaricus campestris, 

MUSHROOM. 

Mushrooms are produced spontaneously and in great abundance 
in many parts of India and may be had merely for the trouble of 
gathering, but the edible ones are so exceedingly difficult to 
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distinguish from others that are poisonous, that it would be better, 
unless absolutely certain of the right ones, to abstain from them 
altogether. 

The characters of an edible mushroom are these :— 

(1) It grows on grassy places or on rubbish heaps. 

(2) It is of small size (two to four inches across the cap). 

(3) The gills are free from the stem and at first pink in 

colour. 

(4) The spores are deep purple or brown. 

(5) The stalk is solid and has a fixed ring. 

These characters must all be taken together, and unless a species 
of mushroom has all of them, it is probably not the ordinary edible 
mushroom. The following are the mushrooms to avoid : 

(1) Every mushroom having a cap or suggestion of a cap 

at the base of the stalk. 

(2) Those having an unpleasant odour, a hitter or unpalatable 

flavour, or a tough consistency. 

(3) Those having milky juice, 

(4) Those that are very brittle and those whose gills are nearly 

all of equal length, when the flesh of the cap is thin, 
and especially when the cap itself is of a bright colour. 

(6) Those that are deep-seated in the soil. 

(6) Those infected with worms or which have begun to 
decay. 

The cultivation of mushrooms has not been tried in India. In 
Europe it is done by making a bed of horsedung, sowing mushroom 
“ spawn ” on it and covering with sifted soil and litter. Shelter 
by a shed is desirable wben the mushrooms begin to show; the bed 
is syringed with tepid water frequently and the crop gathered as it 
matures. 


Morchella esculenta. 

MOBEL. 

Kliurnb. 

An edible fungus, well known in. Europe, and produced in the 
greatest abundance in Kashmir. Dr. Henderson states that at Shah- 
pur and most other districts, where there is Kuller in the soil, 
it is very plentiful in August and September after the rains. 
Mr. Pannell says also that it is to he found in Lahore in consider¬ 
able quantities.* 


* Proceedings of the Agri-Hort. Soo. of the Punjab, Deo. 3885, p. 11. 
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Mr. B-'rkolv state- that it i- grown much in Germany, and that 
it particularly partial to a burnt -aiil. The Morel is only suited to 
the i n]d p.nt- of India. 


Tuber aestivum. 

ENGLISH TRUFFLE. 

Until the successful attemjit made by M. Auguste Rousseau, of 
f aipeutra-. -ome yr ar~ ago. the Truffle had not been made subject to 
the control of the gardener. In this country it is not likely that it 
v ill ever he hf.d but by seeking it in those spots wlieio it is produced 
spontaneously. Time are seyeral edible species, but it has not been 
till hit el v ; hat any hat e been known to be natives of India. Colonel 
Elphinston pronutun es a certain fungus found in the Kangra Yallev 
to he a tme Tiulfle ; and describes it as a round rootless tuber with a 
tliiik '•bin. which, when jech'd anrl cut, display,-, the anastomosing 
vein" and granular fimnation of the true Truffle. It grows a few 
ini he-- under the soil, some of the larger ones making their appearance 
abute the surface. It is of an earthy yellow colour, not unlike a 
potato iu appi arunce. The Kangra Truffle is found only where the 
Pintt Im.yifuli/i gi<vn«. aid there m gieat, abundance. Colonel 
Elpliinston adds, that when eoolacl it proved highly flavoured and of 
excellent quality.” Unknown in the South of India. 


(JRAMJXACEJE 

Zea Mays. 

MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 

Bhootti —A/ nkka —Jin ]ck/i ehulutn. 

The umipe and temhr heads of Indian Corn, when cooked, are 
con-idered by most persons a most delicious vegetable. They are 
first boiled in milk, alter wards roasted, and then oaten with butter, 
pepper and salt. 

The plant is a native of Mexico : hut lias now become thoroughly 
naturalised in all pa its of India. 

lhe usual season Jot sowing the seed is about the beginning of 
the rains, even on the hills. It should he sown in rows two feet 
apart, and the grains at six inches apart, thinned out later to eighteen 
inches. When the plants are fifteen inches high, earth them up to 
four inches, and when the plants are thirty inches high, earth up to 
one foot. The head-- will he fit for use in August and September. 
Indian Corn degenerates somewhat rapidly in this country, being 


* Proceedings, of the Agri-Hurt. .Soc. oE the Punjab, Dee. 1S65, p. 7. 
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subject to frequent cross-fertilisation. It is expedient, therefore, 
that seed of the best kinds should occasionally he imported from 
America. Maize may be sown mixed with melons and cucumbers 
or with beans. 


ARACE/E (AR0IDE2E). 

Colocasia antiquorum. 

Kuchoo — G/ioydn—Kesa veila nt u. 

A native vegetable, of which the tuhers, nearly resembling in 
outward a 2 Jpearance those of the Jerusalem Artichoke, are the part 
eaten. The mode of cooking them is to pare them and fry them in 
ghi. They are not in great request with Europeans. The ttibeis 
are rather acrid, hut there is a non-acrid variety occurring rarely 
in Malabar. In flavour they are not very unlike Salsify. 

They are cultivated much in the same way as Jerusalem 
Artichokes. The smaller of the tubers, being saved for the purpose, 
are planted about the end of May. The ground should he first 
well dug and broken up, to render it loose, and then furrows drawn 
across it, fourteen inches apart and four or five inches deep ; in 
these the tubers should he laid at fourteen inches apart, and the 
soil then covered in. They will require irrigation about even- 
four days. This sub-aquatic herb representing the English " cuckoo 
pint ” is commonly found by the side of canals, and in marshy 
land. It is also commonly cultivated on waste water from taps. 
It requires rich garden land or sandy loam and can take a ureat 
deal of manure. The seed rate is COO lbs. eorms per acre and the 
yield 8,0(10 to 10,000 lbs. per acre. Young leaves are occasionally 
eaten, and the tubers are considered by the people of the country 
to be highly nutritious. There are at least two varieties, one 
with dark purple leaves and stalks and another in which these 
are green. 

Not cultivated on the hills. 


LILfAOERL 

Allium Cepa. 

OX ION. 

Peeyctj — Trulji, 

There are many varieties of Onion grown in Europe, some of 
which, such as the Spanish, are of great size. Local races have 
been developed in India and seed from these gives fair results. 
Two of these are the Silver-skin or Patna Onion and the Common or 
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L !i jr R.,1 Union. Three reals' trial of Oporto seed in the 
Gantskkimid L'ntanie'jl Gaulens gave the following results :— 

(1 ) The i iiiioi'- di-teumated and did not return the size of the 
pan lit bulb-. 

(2j Tin- bulb- tended to bolt.” 

(">) Sed .mut' at the wrong time of year (December) and 
the plants -ulfei in the hot weather. 

The 'i i d- of the Onion keep good but a short time—generally, 
it is -aid. not lunaei than a year; and as much of the seed that 
i ome- to flu- (imnty i- mwc than a year old. it. is not altogether 
-uipii-iier that, when -own, it is so often found to fail of 

terminating. 

The -uie.-t v.ay, therefoie, of securing good seed is at the 
i onmit-iiumeiit nf rhe cold season to purchase several of the 
finest Onions piocnibble from the bazar, and plant them out in the 
garden, about a foot apart. These will grow up, and by the 
Li'inmniiemeiit of the hot season pnodnee an abundant supply 
of 'r-ftl, which should he stored away in well-corked dry bottles 
tor sowing the next cold season. 

The time for sowing seed is about the middle of October on 
rhe plains, and March on the liills. The sowing may be made 
broadcast or in drill- ten inches apart. The soil should be light, 
and enriched with old manure, carefully levelled, and in a damp 
state when the -eed- rue sown. When the young plants are some¬ 
what advanced in giowtli, they should be thinned out to about six 
inches apait. 

If impoited seed i- u-ed, perhaps the preferable method is to sow 
it in large seed-pan-, and when the young plants are about three or 
four indies high, to put them out in a bed prepared for them in the 
open ground. They should not he planted deep) in the soil. Onions 
are much benefited by frequent watering. When, by the commence¬ 
ment of the hot. season, the bulbs have attained their full size, the 
stems should he bent down in order that they may more speedily 
decay. On the stems becoming withered, tlie Onions should be 
taken up and laid out two or three days in the sun, and, when well 
dried, stored away for u-e. 

In the neighbourhood of Calcutta, there has been little success 
in the cultivation of Onions for storing ; but in the Upper Provinces, 
with little trouble, abundant crops can he raised for that purpose! 
The catalogues of English and Continental nurserymen and seeds¬ 
men contain a list of many fine varieties. Red-fleshed Onions 
are the most pungent. The Bellary Onion is most esteemed for 
general cultivation in the Madras Presidency and Mysore. Varieties 
imported from Australia and the United States of America are 
better adapted to the warmer parts of India than are the English 
and Spanish varieties. 
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Market gardeners at Bangalore, and other places in the South, 
prefer transplanting the seedlings to sowing in drills or broadcast and 
afterwards thinning out. But while the operation is being done it is 
necessary to irrigate very freely. Night-sod is perhaps the Lest of all 
manures for this vegetable. Scrapings from the dove-cot and 
poultry-yard are also of great value. Onions require a soil that is 
well worked and should follow such, crops as Potato, Carrot, Celery, 
and plants of the Cabbage tribe. 

Allium Porrum. 


LEEK. 

The lower part of the vegetable when well blanched is very 
delicious, boiled and served with melted blitter, retaining scarcely 
any of its Onion-like flavour, and forming an excellent substitute for 
Seakale, which it then much resembles. Sowings should be made as 
soon as the rains are ovei on the plains, and in March on the hills ; 
and as this vegetable is much benefited by being transplanted, the 
seed is best sown broadcast, and thinly, upon a light rich soil. When 
the plants are about six or eight inches high, the earth in which they 
are growing should be thoroughly softened, by watering, so that the 
plants may be taken up without injury to their roots. In a well- 
manured piece of ground rows of holes should be made with a dibble 
or pointed stick, at the distance of a foot between each row. The 
holes in the rows should be six inches apart, and about four inches 
deep. Insert in each hole a young Leek, and a small quantity of 
earth after it. When all the young plants are put into the ground, 
give the hole a good watering. As' the plants grow, they will 
require to be earthed up to blanch them. To thrive well they 
require a great deal of watering. It is said that the tops of the 
leaves should be cat off occasionally, and that this will induce 
the roots to swell. The Leek is much improved by the moderate 
use of saltpetre in its cultivation. 


Allium Sativum. 

GAELIC. 

Lehsoon — Bclluli. 

This vegetable is very much cultivated in most parts of India 
and is always obtainable at so cheap a rate from the bazar, that it 
is hardly worth while, perhaps, to undertake the cultivation of it 
in the garden. 

The root consists of several small, so-called,' cloves. For 
cultivation, these are planted out in October singly, in drills about 
seven inches apart, and two or three inches deep. The crop is taken 
up in the commencement of the hot weather, and the cloves, after 
being first well dried in the sun, stored away for use. 
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Allium Schoenoprasum. 

CHIVES. 

This vi'Hi- t.ilil'* may be met with in some few gardens, but for tbe 
most pm t is reiy little cultivated or known in this country, The 
thin, uvl-th.ipfd. Omnn-flavourtd leaves are the paits of the plant 
Used in *wknv. It ii propagated by division of the roots in 
October. 

Allium ascalonicum. 

SHALLOT. 

Gundlmm. 

A vegetable nut very common in this country. The small 
Onion-like bulbs are tlie part eaten. It is propagated by setting out 
in October on tbe plains, and from March to May on tbe hills, tbe 
doves, or bulbs, about six inches asunder. By the commencement 
of tbe hot season, the crop will be fit to be taken up to be stored 
fur fmuie u-e. 


Asparagus Officinalis. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Sool Moolee. 

The flavour of Asparagus in this country is much infeiior to 
what it i» in Europe. One great recommendation to it, however, 
is, that it is iu season, just when all other European vegetables 
have gone out. 

The seeds should be sown in August, or as soon after as practi¬ 
cable, under shelter from the weather, in seed-pans, in very loose 
mellow earth, both rich and sandy ; for, if the soil be at all retentive, 
the roots, which aTe very delicate, will, at the time of planting out, 
be sure to be broken, and the plants much checked in consequence. 
By the lime the rains are over, the young seedling pla ntsshould be 
about ten inches high. 

The most economical mode of proceeding then is, in a plot of 
ground selected for the purpose, to dig cylindrical holes a foot wide 
and two or more feet deep, at a distance'of a foot, and a half apart. 
In these, to the depth of about ten inches, throw a compost of equal 
parts of mould and well-decayed manure, with a small quantity of 
saltpetre. Put one plant in each, spreading the roots horizontally 
m a fan form, and taking great care not to break them in doing so 
Mell water them, and continue to do so constantly, never allowing 
the soil to become, at all dry. As the plants advance in height so 
keep filling in soil well enriched with manure. In three or four 
months time the holes will thus become filled up to a level with the 
surrounding ground. About the end of April, or in the beginning of 
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May, they will hear flowers, the removal of which, before forming 
seeds, though considered by some a needless trouble, will conduce 
to strengthen the plants. It is, however, of great importance that 
no portion of the foliage should be plucked, but rather be encouraged 
to make as vigorous a growth as possible. When the rains com¬ 
mence, the plants will require no further attention ; they will send 
up, at that period, several shoot-,, from which cutting,-, might be 
made for table use ; but it is far better to spare them and allow 
them to grow into branches, and not make any cuttings till the 
following year. In the cold season the steins will die entirely 
down, and the plants remain dormant till March, when they will 
make indications of again sprouting. At this time, therefore, 
preparations may be, made for what is called “ forcing ” them 
for the table. The earth should be removed till the roots of the 
plants are reached, and a good, rich dressing of manure supplied ; 
after this they should be w ell-watered daily. In about a fortnight's 
time fine green heads, which may be cut for the table, will begin 
to show themselves above ground. 

Asparagus-beds wear out. it is said, in three or four year-,’ time; 
but this depends much on the way in which they are treated. If, 
at the commencement of the growing-season, they be well enriched 
with manure, and afterwards constantly well-watered, and the 
plants not cut too severely tor use, they will last unimpaired pro¬ 
bably for very many years. Salt is usually recommended as a line 
manure for Asparagus ; but one of our best practical gardeners in 
this country states that he has applied it without perceiving any 
benefit from it. 

The treatment recommended above will apply to the bills, 
except that the seed must be sown in March. The Asparagus grown 
at intermediate elevations in the south of India is very poor stuff. 
At hill stations, such as Ootacamund, it is somewhat better. The 
extreme north, where there is a distinct winter season, affords the 
most suitable field for this cultivation. 

Asparagus raeemosus. 

Belaitee Soot Moolee. 

Of the blanched young shoots of this plant, the cultivators at 
Dacca prepare a very agreeable conserve in the way of preserved 
Ginger. This with a few allied species, are better known in the 
south for their medicinal and decorative uses. 

DIOSCOREACEiE. 

Dioscorea. 


YAMS, 

Roxburgh describes as many as seven eatable Yams, but not 
more than three or four can be accounted of any value for the table; 
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and where, moreover. Potatoes are plentiful throughout the year, 
there seems little inducement for the cultivation of Yams. 

1. D. globosa— Choopree Aloo. —This, Roxburgh states to be 
“ most esteemed of all Yams among the Natives, as well as 
Europeans.” Tubers purchased from the bazar under the 
name of Choopree Aloo do not seem to merit this distinction. 
Others appear to he superior. 

2. D. alata— Khum Aloo. —This is accounted second in order 
of meiit. 

3. D. purpurea —Suita Guraniija Aloo. —This apparently 
is the Yam brought by Mr. M’Murray, Gardener to the Agri-Horti- 
cultural (Society, from rhe Mauritius, concerning which ho states 
that it is as much cultivated in the Mauritius, as Potatoes are in 
England, and that it is most excellent. The tuber is of a dull 
crimson-red outside, and of a glistening white within. 

4. D. rubella— Uurdniya Aloo. —A common but very 
excellent Yam. as good as any, perhaps, in cultivation. The tuber is 
of great size, crimson-red on the outside, and of a glistening white 
within. 

5. D. atropurpurea— Malacca Yum .—Known also, it is 
believed, m Calcutta as the Rangoon Yam, is very similar to the 
last, and an excellent Yam. A tuber of this was sent to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society from the garden of Captain H. B. Weston, 
measuring two feet in length, and weighing as much as eight 
seers. 

6. D. japonica— Chinese Potato.—Sent to this country by 
Mr. Fortune; out possessing no merit above the two last kinds, 
which it much resembles. 

7. D. fasciculata— Soosnel Aloo.— A very distinct kind of 
Yarn ; the tubers about the size aud form and colour of large kidney 
Potatoes, and, when well cooked, bear a greater resemblance in 
mealiness and flavour to the Potato than any other Yam. 

8. D. sp. Now Zealand low.—Presented to the Agri- 

Horticultural Society by Captain Hill of Bankshall, and remarkable 
for producing great ash-grey airial tubers upon its stems. From 
the account Captain Hill gives of it, when cooked, it is more to be 
regarded as a curiosity than for any value it possesses for the table. 
It was grown m the Barrackpore Park, and found to be exceedingly 
prolific. s J 

Yanis should he put in the ground in April; the soil having been 
previously dug deeply and well lightened with old manure so that the 
tubers may be able to expand freely. The plants are extensive 
trailers, and are usually grown where they may have some tree to 
run up, or else have a bamboo-trellis placed for their support" The 
crop will be ready for digging up in December. 
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The proper mode of cooking Yams—as is pretty well known 
to all Indian cooks—is, after the tuher has been boiled, to burv 
it for half-an-kour or more beneath the hot wood-ashes. Be this 
means all moisture becomes dried out of it, and it is rendered nice 
and mealy. 

The following directions, with regard to the cultivation of 
the Chinese Potato, D. japonica, given by M, Montigny, then 
Trench Consul, who sent it, from Shanghai to Trance, no doubt 
would apply equally well to nil other kinds of Yam grown in this 
country 

“ Tor propagation the smallest roots are set apart. In the 
spring the roots are taken out and planted in furrows pretty near 
each other in well-prepared ground. They soon sprout and form 
prostrate stems, which are made into cuttings as soon as they are 
sis feet long. As soon as the cuttings are ready, a field is worked 
into ridges, along each of which is formed a small furrow, in which 
the pieces of the stem are laid down and covered with a little earth, 
except the leaves. If the weather is rainy, the cuttings strike 
immediately; if dry, they must be watered till they do strike. 
In fifteen or twenty days the roots begin to form, and at the same 
time lateral branches appear, which must be carefully removed 
from time to time, or the roots will not grow to the proper 
size.” * 

Mr. J. Henderson, of Kingskerswell, South Devon, likewise 
gives the following practical directions 

“ The manner in which the Chinese cultivate it is extremely 
simple. The earth is first formed into ridges, when small tubers 
or portions of large ones are planted on the top, at about three feet 
apart; after the plants have attained a little strength, the shoots 
aTe spread over tiro sides of the ridges, and pegged down at the leaf 
end, six or eight inches from each other (care being taken to cover 
the joints or parts pegged down with a portion of earth), when they 
soon strike root and throw out tubers; by this means immense 
quantities of roots, of the size of early-framed kidney Potatoes, 
are raised on a comparatively small piece of ground. The above 
is the ordinary Chinese mode of culture; but to obtain them of 
a large, size, small tubers, or portions, are planted on ridges, from 
ten inches to one foot apart, and the plants _ are allowed to 
grow freely till late in the autumn, when the foliage is cut away 
and'dried, or partially dried, and given to cattle; the tubers 
by this means attain on an average 1 lb. and upwards in 
weight.”f 

If the vines are trained on supports the yield of tubers is much 
greater than if the vines are allowed to trail on the ground. 


* Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 22nd July, 1854. 

•f “ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 28rd December, 1854. 
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ZINt tIBRRAIIEiE (SCITAMINES). 

Zingiber officinale. 


GIXGEK. 


T'tlntk — Sonic. 

Tlif-u- it. no difference. it is stated, between the Ginger of this 
country and that of Jamaica, but what results from the way iu 
which it- i« cultivated. 

The planting should be made about the end of May, both on the 
hills and on the plains, just before the rains commence, in a very 
rich light sell. Drills should be made two feet apart and two or 
three inches deep. In rinse, pieces of the tuber should be laid at 
sixteen inches apart, and covered in with soil. When the plants 
begin to crow they must be earthed up, and, if the rains have not 
tat in, vi-U-watficd. About January the roots will be ripe for taking 
up, when, having been well washed, they may be stored away. 
The average return is 1,2 ii 0 lbs. cured Ginger per acre. 

For ordinary use, however, it is hardly worth while to cultivate 
Ginger in a garden, us it may always be purchased cheaply enough 
iu the bazar; but if it be required for making a preserve of, it must 
be grown for that especial purpose. In that case the tubers should 
be taken up as early as possible after being formed, in their 
} ounges! and tenderest condition. This will be when the plants 
are not more than five or sis inches high. 

The following directions for making the preserve may perhaps 
be found useful;— 

Scald the tubers, wash them iu cold water, and peel them dean. 
This will take some three or four days to accomplish. Make a syrup 
of the proportion of a pound of sugar to a pint of water, into which 
stir gradually the beaten whites of two eggs. Boil and well skim 
it. A\ hen quite cold, pour it over the Ginger ; cover it up and let 
it remain so two or three days. Then pour it off from the Ginger, 
boil, skim, and clarify, if necessary, the syrup again, and when cold 
pour it a second time over the Ginger, and let it remain three or 
four days. Then boil the syrup again, and pour it hot over the 
Ginger. Proeeed in this way till you find the syrup has thoroughly 
penetrated the Ginger, which you may ascertain by its taste and 
appearance when you cut a piece off, and till the syrup becomes 
very thick and rich. If you put the syrup hot to the Ginger at 
first, it will shrink and shrivel.* 


* Condensed from Jtics Leslie’s Cookery Look, 
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Grown m the warm, moist valleys by lnllmen. Extensively 
cultivated on the plains of Malabar and Kauara. Propagated bv 
division of the rhizome. 


Curcuma longa. 

TOKMEBIC-MANUAL. 

Huhlce. 

Turmeric, of which such large quantities are used for curries, 
may be always procured cheaply enough in the bazar, and is rather 
an agricultural product than one to be raised profitably in the 
garden. 

The cultivation of it is carried on in the same way precisely as 
that of Ginger or Anowioot. The tubers are put down in May, a 
foot or more apart, in row's. The plants are earthed up when about 
eight inches high, and then require no further attention till the 
crop is ready for taking up in the cold weather. 

Not grown on the bills, except in the warm valleys. Much 
grown in the South of India. 


Maranta arundinacea. 

ARB.OWB.OOT. 

Genuine Arrowroot, such as that exported from Surinam and 
Bermuda, is the produce of the plant above named ; but Arrowroot 
of a spurious kind is also obtained from tbe roots of two or three 
other plants. For example, Curcuma angustifolia is cultivated 
in Gan] am, parts of the Circars and the West Coast of the Madras 
Presidency. This is of a verj' inferior kind, and may be distinguished 
at once from the genuine, which is pure white, by its yellow tinge 
and by its not thickening in boiling water. Genuine Arrowroot 
may also be discovered by aid of the microscope, its granules being 
very distinct from those of any spurious kind. Hitchenia glauca 
is the wild Mahableskwar Arrowroot. 

The roots of true Arrowroot should be put in the ground in tbe 
month of May. Drills should he made about three or four inches 
deep and two feet apart, in which the roots should be laid at a dis¬ 
tance of a foot and-a-kalf from one another, and the earth covered 
over them. As the plants grow, they should be earthed up in the 
same manner that Potatoes are. They love a good rich soil, and 
plenty of water during the time of their growth; which latter, 
indeed, they get naturally, as their growing time is during the rains. 
They bear their small white flowers about August, and in January 
or February the crop may be taken up for use. A month or two 
previous, however, water should be entirely withholden, to allow 
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,k„ r ,-, e; . TO ripi-n. Tlii’j Mr- of a pure ivory-white colour, and 
-Vaild Iv as lar<'c as moderate-sized Carrots. The smaller ones 
-iiouhl be reserved for a fresh planting, and the pointed ends also 
of the larger on' at the extremities of which the eyes are situated, 
should he'biolc n oft. three inches in length, and kept for the same 
purpose. 

The lucue ui preparing the A i row root is very simple. The roots 
after bein'’ well washed should he pounded to a pulp in a wooden 
mortar The pulp should he thrown into a large vessel of water, 
whieh will become turbid and milky, a portion of the pulp remain- 
jjjjj suspended in it as a fibrous mass. The fibrous part should be 
lifted up, rinsed, pounded again in the mortar, thrown again into 
the water, lift’d up a second time, rinsed, and then thrown away. 
The millcy-looking water should be then strained through a coarse 
cloth into another vessel, and when the sediment has settled, the 
water should be poured gently oil and clean fresh water poured 
upon the sediment. This'dier having been well stirred up, should 
lie strained through a tine cloth, and, on settling, the water should 
again be carefully and gently drained away. The sediment, 
which is then fine pure Arrowroot, should be dried on sheets of 
paper by expo-lire to the sun. 


ORCHIDACErE. 

Vanilla planifolia and V. aromatica. 

VANILLA. 

The Vanilla plant thrives well and blossoms and fruits freely in 
Bengal; but t he pods that have been produced and preserved here 
can hardly be considered satisfactory for use in confectionery. 
'When kept a short time they have a somewhat sour smell, quite 
distinct from the fine, sweet scent emitted by those imported from 
the Mauritius, even after having been kept several years. Whether 
this arises from the climate being unfavourable to the maturation 
of the pods, or from the want of proper management in the curing 
of them, it is difficult to say. As the pods are not ready for 
gathering till December, it seems not improbable that they require 
more warmth during the two or three months when they are com¬ 
pleting the ripening process than the climate of Bengal will afford 
them. 

The mode of cultivation practised in the Mauritius, is to 
build at the base of some high free a small rampart of brickwork, 
about a foot high, fill it up with a light soil of leaf-mould, plant 
in it the Vanilla plant, and brick over the surface of the soil. 
In a short time the plant will grow to a considerable height 
up the tree, clasping it with the cerial roots it throws out as it 
ascends. 
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The flower-pot, however, with suitable soil answers the purpose 
equally well as the rampart of brickwork : for in no great time the 
Vanilla plant, after climbing up the tree, disconnects itself almost 
entirely from the soil at the base of the tree, except by the old dried 
loots, which seem no longer to convey any nourishment to the 
plant. 

The plants continue blossoming from .“February to April. The 
flowers expand early in the morning, at which time they require to be 
fertilized artificially, or, in this country at least, they will not set 
fruit. The operation consists in introducing the points of small 
tweezers into the mouth of the flower, handling it gentlv, and 
extracting from the upper lip a small piece of theViembrane" which 
encloses the pollen. If not successful, and impregnation has not 
taken place, it will be known by the circumstance of the flower 
not dropping from the ovary for full a month or more. If successful, 
the flower drops off in n day or two. 

The plants may likewise he grown with great success in pots, 
trained upon a bamboo trellis fixed in them ; and, possibly, in Bengal 
this would be found the best plan to adopt, as the plants would thus 
not only be at command during the whole period of their growth, 
but might be removed at the commencement of the cold season 
to some warm skeltered situation, instead of being left exposed 
as they usually are, to the full force of the cold winds. 

Mr. Tliwaites directs that “ the pods should be gathered when 
they are commencing to turn yellow at the apex, and lulled by 
immersion for a few seconds in boiling water, or by exposure to the 
sun. I prefer the latter method, and dry them subsequently in the 
shade, or with occasional exposure to the sun, upon tin plates.”* 

The plant is raised readily from cuttings, which come into 
hearing in the third year. 

Ample directions for the culture of the Vanilla plant and the 
preparation of the pods, as practised at Bourbon, will be found in 
Volume IX of the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society. 

Wot grown on the hills for its pods; but occasional plants are 
met with in stoves. 

Vanilla is successfully and profitably grown in the French 
settlement of Pondicherry in the Madras Presidency. It is also 
cultivated to some extent at Bangalore, from whence a great many 
plants and cuttings have been distributed to coffee planters and the 
general public. 

Curing is best done on movable tables covered with felt or 
cotton-wool. Pods should be harvested when they become pale 
green approaching to a slightly yellowish tinge of colour. When 
left too long the pods are apt to split in curing. 


* Journal of the Agri-Hortioultural Society, YoL XIII, p. S3. 
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EUPHORBIA f'EJE. 

Manihot utilissima. 

TAMOC v—MANIOC OE CASSAVA PLANT. 

The Tapioca plant is ;t graceful sliuib stowing up to eight feet 
1 1 ii/li with curious palmate leaves. Ill leaf it much resembles its 
coufin Manilol plozio: ti”thc CVara rubber. In In ilia proper, Tapioca 
cultivation on a huge scale is seldom seen. It is a crop beloved 
by the Chinese, and" it is found in great quantity in tile Straits 
Settlements. Experiments show that 

(1) Tapioca will grow in many different kinds of soil provided 

they me not stiff and heavy. 

(2) Tapioca can be grown without irrigation if planted at 

the beginning of the monsoon. 

(31 Tapioca responds readily to manuring. 

(4) The yield per plant varies from S oz. to 17 lbs., according 

to locality, treatment and age of plant. 

(5) '\Yiitcrlo”gina is fatal. If waterlogging is prevented 

the plant will tolerate at least 60 inches rainfall. 

(6) If the tubers am washed, the bark removed, the remainder 

sliced and boiled for one hour, and the water drained 

off, it would appear that the tubers are then fit for 

human food. 

This hist mentioned process is necessary because the tubers 
contain a evanogenetie ghtcoside. From this body, prussic acid 
is formed. Unless the glucoside is broken up and the prussic acid 
volatilised by prolonged boiling the tubers aTe poisonous to 
man. 

The plant is propagated by stem cuttings of one foot long. 
These are placed two feet apart, in rows four feet apart. The crop 
is ready in 10 to 12 months from planting. 


POLYGOMCEJL 

Rheum Rhaponticum 
R. undulatum. 

BHUBARB. 

A vegetable extensively cultivated in Europe, for the delicious 
tarts and preserves made of its large thick leaf-stalks. 

There seems, indeed, little probability that Rhubarb raised from 
seed can ever be cultivated successfully in the plains of India, for 
seedlings take two years before they become fit to bo cut for table 
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use—an age they could nc\er attain lime, as the plants will not 
live through the hot season. 

Bat as Rhubarb is cultivated in the Nilgliiris it is not improb¬ 
able that were plants of one or two rears’ age brought down 
thence in October, and planted out, two feet apart, in well-manured 
ground in a shady situation, and abundantly watered, they would 
yield a supply of cuttings for the table in February. This might 
easily be tried, and, if found successful, would well repay the trouble 
and expense. 

In the south, Rhubarb can be grown profitably at elevation« 
exceeding '1,500 feet. Now that railways abound, there should he no 
difficulty in transmitting partially grown plants for final growth in 
Northern India. 

When in full vigour of growth, Rhubarb delights in very rich 
manure ; and requires a shady situation. 

It can he grown to perfection on the hills. Sow the seed 
from March to May, and plant ont in good lich soil as soon as the 
seedlings have made the first four leaves. They will lequire no 
further attention beyond regular watering during the dry months, 
and proper drainage during the rains. 

Rumex montanus. 

FRENCH SORREL. 

This plant has large succulent leaves of the size of those of a 
Cos-lcttuce, and less acid than those of the common Sorrel, which 
in appearance it in nowise resembles. It is an excellent ingredient 
to use in soups, and serves to impart a peculiarly fine flavour to 
omelettes. 

Dr. Fabre-Tonnerre had it in his garden at Calcutta thriving 
well, and available for use all the year through. Even in Europe 
it requires a shady situation, more especially therefore will it do 
so in this country. It requires, no doubt, a rich soil and abundant 
watering, as the quicker and more luxuriant its growth the milder 
and more agreeable its flavour. It is easily raised from see* ; 
but the more ordinary mode of propagation is by division of the 
roots. 


CHENOPODIACEiE. 

Spinacea oleracea. 

SPINACH. 

Pdlah. 

There are two varieties of Spinach: the prickly-seeded with 
triangular leaves, and the smooth-seeded with round leaves. In 
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E iri'j l'. rln-^e aic sown at two distinct seasons, but in thiajjountry 
tv* '..iijip vv =oii =uut<d to each. 

The -eed diouid be sown in October, when the rains are over, 
broadcast. „r 211 rlulk which is tlie better plan. The distance 
Ik tween each dtill should lie a foot, and between each plant in the 
dulls nine to twelte inches. Spinach loves a rich soil and a shady 
situation will watered. The young plants, if not protected hy a 
m t or some other means, are very liable to he devoured by sparrows, 
(hi rhe lulls covr fiotn March to October. In the South, Spinach 
can be grown all tin- tear round from 2,000 feet elevation upwards. 


Beta vulgaris. 

BEET. 

Clhuko'iidar. 

Tins veeetable appears to he far more generally cultivated in 
India than it n- in England. When sliced and dressed with vinegar, 
it affords during tin- cold season an immediate and most delicious 
pickle. Care should be taken that the root be in no way damaged 
or cut open before it is boiled, or the eolouiing matter will be 
discharged, and it will in consequence lose much of its handsome 
appearance. 

There are several varieties of the vegetable, but they vary more 
perhaps in form and in colour than they do in flavour ; for the table 
that of the deepest blood-colour is generally held in highest estima¬ 
tion. as it is undoubtedly the handsomest. The test of a good beet 
is that when cut the white woody rings should be inconspicuous 
and the red succulent tissue should predominate. 

The end of September is a suitable time to commence sowing ; 
previous to which the soil should be tolerably manured, dug deeply, 
well broken up, and rendered as loose as possible. 

# Tlie seeds should be sown thinly in rows twelve inches apart, 
and thinned out to nine or ten inches between plants later on. 
The seed usually germinates in three days. 

The voting seedlings being much of the colour of the soil in 
which they grow, are hardly visible at first. The ground therefore 
should be narrowly examined before it be concluded, as it often 
prematurely is, that the sowing has failed. 

Sparrows are excessively fond of the young plants : where, 
therefore, these birds are numerous, it is indispensable that a net 
should be spread_ over the ground at the time the seed is sown, 
and kept there till the plants have attained a considerable size^ 
otherwise not a vestige of them will be left. 
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It is not an unusual plan to make sowings of Beet in seed-pans, 
and when tlie plants are about ,sis inches high, to put them out in a 
piece of ground prepared for them. The advantage of this method 
is that it admits of the sowing being made earlier, and so, of course 
secures an earlier crop, but the transplanting as done by tbe 
Indian malee or coolie, is likely to damage the roots. 

A second sowing, about a month or six weeks later, may be 
made for a succession. Abundant hrigation is very beneficial to 
this vegetable, especially frequent watering with liquid manure, to 
which the addition of a little salt has been recommended. Frequent 
loosening of the soil is also highly advantageous, and more parti¬ 
cularly so is the removing of the. earth from the upper portion of 
the roots, and the taking away of all small fibres that form upon 
them. Beet-root succeeds well after Leguminous crops. 

Beet-root is often produced of an enormous size, but tbe best for 
culinary use is that u hicb lias attained to little more than the thick¬ 
ness of a man’s wiist. When grown to a much larger size it is apt to 
become woody, and disfigured with whitish concentric rings. 

On the hills begin sowing in March. Succession sowings can be 
made, up to September, if necessary. They must be frequently 
watered during the dry months. A rich soil is indispensable. 


Basella cordifolia and B. alba. 

MALABAR NIGHTSHADE. 


Poee. 

A climbing plant, with very succulent stems and leaves used as 
a pot-herb much in the way of Spinach: cultivated by natives 
against their dwellings in all parts of India, but, hardly recognised 
as a garden vegetable by Europeans. Propagated by seed during 
the rains or by root or stem cuttings taken from old plants in 
the rains. 

Not met with oil the Mils. 


AMARANTACEjE. 

Amaranthus oleraceus. 

'Sag. 

This and its varieties are extensively cultivated all over India: 
the plants are fit for use during the rains : the part eaten is the 
soft succulent stem, which is sliced into small pieces, and dressed 
in the manner of French Beans. 
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Roxburgh siy* there are "several varieties cultivated as pot¬ 
herb*, of which the following are lemarkable :— 

" a. YirulR—The common green soit. Most cultivated. 

“ p, Rui) T.—A beautiful variety, with, a clear bright-red stem, 
branches, petiole*, nerves, and veins, and the leaves themselves 
rather ru-.t-cnloured. 

" y. Albus.—All the parts that are red in /l are here of a clear, 
shining, white colour. Much cultivated in Bengal. 

" \ Gig.mteus.—Five to eight feet high, with a stem as thick 
as a man’s wrist. The tender succulent tops of the steins and 
branches arc sometimes served up on our tables as a substitute for 
Asparagus.” 

Amaranthus gangeticus. 

Ml Sag. 

The same Temailc* apply to tins as to the last. Roxburgh 
says:— 

” Varieties of this species are found, many tolerably permanent, 
‘litfering chiefly in colour from green with the slightest tinge of red, 
to rufous, liver-coloured, and bright red. They are more generally 
used among the native-, of Bengal than any other species or variety.” 


LABIATrE. 

Mentha viridis. 

MINT—SKEAB1IINT. 

Podeena. 

The Mint of this country appears to be a different variety, if not 
a different species, from the well-known herb of that name of the 
English gardens. The Indian Mint has a roundish crimped leaf, not 
longer than broad ; very deficient m flavour, especially when cooked. 
The true English Spearmint has leaves comparatively smooth, and, 
as its name denotes, lance-shaped, more than twice as long as broad. 
The herb loses in course of time the full strength of scent and flavour 
which it possesses when grown m the hills, and becomes no better for 
culinary use than the common Indian kind. 

The plant is most easily propagated by division of the roots. 
Every sprig nearly will strike, if planted in a damp, shady situation. 
The plants are put in six inches apart in rows one foot apart. It 
should be planted in October on the plains and in April on the 
hills. 
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Mentha piperita. 

eeppebmint. 

Peppermint in habit and appearance much resembles common 
Hint. It thriven well in this country, delighting m a good soil 
and a shady situation. It is easily piopagated in the cold season 
by setting out in the ground sprigs, pulled oil from the plants, 
with a small portion of root attached to them, and keeping them 
well watered and shaded till thoroughly established. 

Planting distances and times as for Mentha viritlis. 


Meriandra bengalensis. 

BENGAL SAGE. 

This herb is in general use in Lower Bengal for culinaiv purposes 
under the name of Sage, for which, however, it i» rather an indifferent 
substitute. ^ It lias much larger leaves, but its appearance is suffi¬ 
ciently similar to lead a casual observer to mistake it lor the true 
Sage of the English gardens. It is easily piopagated by division 
of the roots. 


Salvia officinalis. 

, SAGE. 

The true Sage of European gardens is in the climate of India a 
very delicate plant, and can be kept alive through the hot and rainy 
seasons only with great care. Dr. Yoigt states that the Sage plant 
was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1S09, and 
that during the five subsequent years it never flowered. 

It is easily raised from seed in the cold season. The sowing 
had better not be made before November, or the young seedlings 
will be nearly sure to damp oil and perish. The sowing, moreover, 
is best made in the open ground in a well-manured soil, protected 
from sun and rain by a matting supported on a bamboo frame. 
When the plants have four or six: leaves, they may be thinned out 
to four inches apart and the matting removed. By the end of 
Eebruaiy, they must be transferred to some spot sheltered from the 
full power of the sun, and protected likewise from heavy ram, or 
they will he sure to die. 

There is, however, so much difficulty in keeping them through 
the hot and rainy seasons, that the best plan perhaps is to raise a 
large number of plants in the cold season, and when they are in 
full.vigour, just upon the approach of the hot season, to pull 
them up and pluck off the leaves, and having carefully dried them, 
store them away in well-coiked bottles for future use. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 
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Origanum vulgare. 

AIARJORAM. 

Mtipuein i- .. hi rb of very little value for use in the kitchen. 
It mo a- util u. tiii' open "round all the year through, and requires 
kttb* or no attention bestowed upon its cultivation. It is best, 
noAi'-y.-r, to lenew it annually m October which may be easily 
'lone "itln r fiom -• ed or by dividing and putting out in fresh ground 
the root - ol tin' old plant-. 

On Th~ lull-, -ow in March and April. 

Thymus Serpyllum. 

thyme. 

Dr, Voigt states that this herb continued in existence in the 
1 alcutta Botanical Gardens for a period of more than 20 years 
without bl-i-soming. Others, however, have experienced the 
yr'-ate-t difficulty in keeping it alive even through a single hot and 
uiinv «i ason, and have come to the conclusion that the best method 
"f obtaining a =uppiy of it for domestic purposes is to treat it in the 
-anw manner as recommended for Sage, that is : Sow the seed of it 
annually in 0< tuber and on the approach of the following hot 
season, gather all tin- leaves from the young plants, dry them well 
but not m the -mi. and then keep them in well-corked bottles foi 
use when lt-quired. 

On the hill-, sow in March and April. Thyme is indigenous to 
the temperate regions of India, from whence supplies of the herb can 
easily lie procured. 

SOLAXACEiE. 

Capsicum. 

.Cap.-icum annuum.--The Herbaceous Capsicum (annual). 

Varieties— 

(1) acuminata.—The Common Chilli. 

(2) grossa.—Spanish or Monstrous Pepper. 

(3) eeradformis.—Cherry Pepper. 

(4) longa.—Purple Chilli. 

Capsicum frutescens.—The Shrubby Capsicum or BircTs-eye 
( hull (perennial). 

Variety— 

(1) baccata.—Brazil Pepper or Pimenta. 

The above-mentioned varieties are the main types. Some of 
these have numerous sub-varieties. The Bird’s-eye Chilli is very 
fiery and is u-ed for Chilli vinegar. 
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"With a well distributed rainfall Chillies can !..■ eadlv mown 
as a dry crop. Tin: land ituist be worked up to a hue tilth, and 
manured with 20 cartloads (10 toils) farmyard manure per acre. 
Seedlings are sown on special beds with hand-watom- eailv m 
May and the seedlings transplanted about mid-June at a distance 
of two feet, each way. It is best to transplant seedlings mi to 
the bide of ridges. The crop must bo regularly hoed. If uitibual 
watering is needed, once in 15 days is enough. Tluee mouths 
alter transplanting the first picking is leady. Fiom rhiee to five 
pickings are got. The Chillies are then dried in the sun. A curious 
disease of unlaiown origin affects Chillies. The plants product 
numerous small culled leaves and are unhealthy. No'remedy is yet 
known. Chillies may also, like Potatoes, suffer from the attacks ol 
mites. The mnedy is to dust with sulphur. 

Sow the seed from March to June on the hills. 


Solatium tuberosum. 

POTATO. 

Alno — U > alagailda. 

Potatoes do best when cultivated in the cold weather as an 
irrigated crop. They arc, however, m some places grown to a 
limited extent as a monsoon crop. Seed Potatoes for Western 
India are imported by the ship-load from Italy. Many attempts 
have been made to stole seed Potatoes m Poona and Mahableshwar 
so as to be independent of imported seed Potatoes, but all these 
attempts have failed. The temperature and moisture conditions 
are such that rot sets in and the stored Potatoes are lost. There 
is also often considerable loss in store from the Potato moth 
(Plhorimasa operculella). In cold storage seed Potatoes keep well, 
but cold storage is a very limited quantity, and moreover the cost 
of keeping seed Potatoes in cold storage does not compare favour¬ 
ably with the cost of importatiou. 

In the field, in Western India, Potatoes suffer from a bacterial 
disease (the so-called “ ring 31 disease), from a wilt (duo to a Fusa- 
rium, a soil fungus), and to auother soil fungus, Rlwoctoniu, A 
mite also attacks the foliage of the plants and on account of the 
scorching of the leaves which it produces is called Tambera. Thi' 
mite is easily controlled by dusting sulphur on the leaves, and the 
ring and wilt diseases by using newdy-imported seed. The Rhizoc- 
tonia disease is not serious. The Potato blight so common in 
Britain is not known in Western India, but occurs in Bengal. 

The supply of Potatoes at Calcutta and its vicinity is kept up 
throughout the year by means of crops raised m the plains and on 
the lulls at two distinct seasons. Those sown in the middle of 
October in the plains are dug up in February, and continue in use 
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tiii AiiLiu-t i*j- £-ptmuber, .it which time supplies ate obtained 
of tu'i-f tiijr have been grown in tlm hills, where these were planted 
in p"ibitp' March or April. 

At Biinualore and adjacent vilhures, where tlie Potato is culti¬ 
vated on [.rrge scale, two crops are taken annually; one being 
planted in May or June, and the other in October or November. 
New vaiietie- have been frequently introduced by the Mysore 
Government, -nme of which have become regularly domesticated. 
One popular variety known locally as Puckett’s gadde ” indicates 
the name of the officer v ho introduced the tuber. “ Gadde ” is the 
Kandrese tenii for tuber. 

For the print ipal ri op on tlie liill>, plant about the last week in 
March and the middle of April. The cultivation is the same as that 
cm rl'e oluin~. 


Solanum Melongena. 

E It IX J A L — E G U- r L ANT—AUBERGINE. 

Begooa Budanc. 

One of the most common of the native vegetables of this 
country, cultivated in all paits of India. There are two common 
varieties, one with the fnuts of the size of a large Orange, and in 
form like an egg; and the other with fruits more of the form of a 
Cucumber. The fruits of both kinds are of a fine, polished, 
deep purple colour, sometimes mottled. There are many other 
varieties. 

At Patna there are as many as five varieties of this vegetable, 
thus named and (.listingui-Jied :— 

1. Manih: three to five to the seer; globular, black. 

2. Gorbltantn : smaller. 

3. Bum Matiga: cylindrical, black. 

4. Vnh'jeti: oblong, almost cylindrical, white. 

5. Bhdtin : many prickles ; fruit cylindrical. 

In Northern India three sowings are made per annum—in 
October, February, and July. A constant supply of Brinjals 
!S thus assured. The plants should be raised in seedbeds and 
transplanted on to ridges 18 inches apart and with 15 inches from 
plant to plant. The soil treatment is as for Chillies. From the' 
rains sowings the plants are bigger and more trailing and may 
need support. In the Deccan the seed is sown at the beginning: of 
tlie rains. & 

The vegetable comes into season in August, and remains in 
season from that time to the end of the cold weather. It is 
valuable for the table during the first two or three months 
when few vegetables of any kind are attainable. 
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Largely cultivated by hillmon in tlie warm, moist valley?. The 
seed is sown in April and May, and the vegetable is in season from 
July to September. 


Lycopersicum esculentum. 

TOMATO—LOVE-APPLE. 
bildettee Brrjoo n. 

The cultivation of this plant generally resembles that of the 
Brinjals. Sowings can be made from July to October and the 
seedlings transplanted on to ridges three feet apart with one and- 
a-half feet between plants. The plants often require sujiport as 
they conic into fruit. The obscure disease attacking Capsicums 
occasionally shows itself in Tomatoes, but otherwise they are very 
easy to grow, and seedsmen olfer numerous varieties. The wise 
gardener will have one variety for boiling, one for eating raw, and 
one for stowing as a fruit. The peach-blow variety is excellent for 
tbe last named puipose. The fruits are ready in four months from 
sowing. 

On the hills the seeds should be sown in pans, with bottom 
heat, in March ; in April they may be sown without bottom heat. 
The seedlings should be put out in good soil, when the sixth leaf 
has formed. 

There are few gardens in India where Tomatoes cannot bn 
grown at some time of the year. Their culture should be encouraged 
for it has been shown that they are very rich in vitamins. They 
aTe best eaten raw, after bavmg scalded them with boiling water 
to facilitate tbe removal of the skin. There is no reason why 
anyone should buy distorted Tomatoes in the bazar, when full- 
fleshed smooth Tomatoes can be grown by a small expenditure on 
good seed from well-known seedsmen. 


CON V OL VULAOE AS. 

Batatas edulis. 

SWEET POTATO. 

Skukkcr-kand. 

One of the natively egetables of this country, and in common 
cultivation in all parts of India. The plant is of a very extensively 
trailing habit, and produces large handsome pink dowers with purple 
eye; the tubers it bears are of a long, cylindrical form, about an 
inch or more in diameter, and have a Potato-like mealy consistency, 
with a sweetish taste. There are two varieties, the one with red, 
and the other with white tubers. Tlie red tubers axe accounted 
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tu*- l.rei. \\ lien Potatoes art- not procurable, they servo as a useful 
'•ui^titute. though their sweetness i> far from, agreeable to .some 
p-rson-. 

Stem cuttings may be planter] out in June, about a foot and a 
halt apart, on ridge-:, and the crops will be ready for use in the cold 
vea-on. The plant? require light soil, preferably sandy, and must 
be watered iu dry weather. The crop is ready in three to four 
months from planting, the leaves turning yellow when the plants are 
mature. 

On the bills it is not cultivated in gardens, hut the billinen 
plant the tit ben- in April and Mayin the warm, moist valleys. 

COMPOSITE. 

Helianthus tuberosus. 

JERUSALEM AETICilOKE. 

This iblniou.' vegetable i> cultivated successfully in most parts 
i,f India. The tubeiou? roots are the parts used for the table, and 
are iu season in November. The ordinary soil of the garden 
irenendly suits it without the addition of much manure. The tubers 
are pmt into the ground from March to Hay, in tows two feet apart, 
and with one fool between each plant, and three inches deep. 
The plants glow to three or four feet high, and produce their 
Sunflower-like blossoms in abundance; these possibly it would he 
of considerable advantage to remove before opening. The fruits 
•should on no account be allowed to form. The tubers arc fit for use 
by November. 

When the tubers are taken up, they should be stored away in 
large flower-pots, well covered in with earth, or they will be liable 
to shrink and shrivel from exposure to the air. 

This vegetable is not commonly cultivated on the hills. But 
tubers put down in April will grow vigorously and yield a plentiful 
crop in August. 

Cynara Scolymus. 

GLOBE ARTICHOKE. 

Hdtleicliulc. 

This vegetable is better known and more generally cultivated 
in India than it is in England. Probably it is from the very largo 
space the plants tuke up that they are so seldom seen in ordinary 
English gardens. 

Any time from mid-August to the end of October is suitable 
for sowing the seed, which usually germinates in about ten or twelve 
days after being sown. The sowing should be made in seed-pans 
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under shelter from the rain, but exposed as much as possible to the 
light, otherwise the young seedlings are very apt to damp off. 

The plant bears a long tap-root, which is liable to become 
broken if allowed to grow large before being transplanted. They 
are best planted out when about a hand high at a distance of three 
feet apart at least. Like all other vegetables, they thrive best in a 
rich soil. Elephant’s dung has been recommended as a manure, 
but has been used with no marked advantage. Sea-weed is the 
manure which, when obtainable, is said to suit them best, and in 
default of that any manure in which salt is an ingredient. Salt¬ 
petre is a very good manure. The plants require to be grown in 
open unshaded ground, which it is desirable should be changed each 
season. They come into bearing towards the end of February. 
Some few will survive through the hot and rainy seasons, at the 
close of which they should be dressed with a liberal supply of manure. 
These will be productive considerably earlier than those raised fresh 
from seed. Plants, however, raised fresh from seed produce far 
superior heads. 

In the Upper India plants raised from American or Euro¬ 
pean seed prove abundantly productive of fine large heads during 
the months of March, April, and May. But in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, only what is called acclimated seed can be used with any 
prospect of success, as it is very rare indeed that a single head can 
he obtained from plants raised from imported seed. Nor is there 
any advantage in preserving plants that have proved unproductive 
the season they were raised, until the succeeding one, for they 
continue as barren then as they were at the first. Continual 
shifting of the plants, when young, has been recommended in order 
to promote fruitfulness. On trial this method has not proved a 
success. 

Those who have once become possessed of acclimated seed can 
of course secure a succession of it from year to year by reserving a 
few of tbe earliest-formed heads for ripening. 

Chard.—A name given to the young offsets of the Artichoke 
when submitted to the same mode of cultivation as the Cardoon. 

On the hills, the seed should be sown in March and April. 
When plants are once established, they last out the winter with a 
little protection, and go on yielding a plentiful crop of very superior 
heads for three or four years. 


Cynara Cardunculus. 

CARDOON. 

Between this vegetable and the Artichoke there is scarcely a 
perceptible difference, but the mode of cultivation is altogether 

F, MG) 10 
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different. It is not muck cultivated anywhere, and seems to be 
hardly known in India. 

The seeds are sown at the same time and in the same manner as 
those of the Artichoke. When the young plants are about nine 
inches high, they are put out at a distance of one and-a-half feet 
apart in rows three feet apart in ground that has been well 
enriched with manure. They are then treated much in the same 
way! as Celery. When the vegetable has become blanched by being 
earthed up, it is ready for use, and is taken up and stewed like 
Seakale. 

On the hills, same cultivation as for Artichoke. 


Cichorium Endivia. 

ENDIVE. 

There are several varieties of this vegetable, of which the two 
principal are the Batavian, or broad-leaved, often used for stews 
and the curled, called sometimes Capuchin’s Beard, used as a garni¬ 
ture for salads. Imperial White Batavian and extra green curled 
are reputed varieties of Endive. 

The seed should be sown from the middle of October to the eud 
of November, broadcast and very thinly, in good soil. The young 
plants should be thinned out to 12 inches apart, They do not 
bear transplanting well. Those prove finest which are allowed to 
remain unmoved. 

When the plants have completed their growth, they should be 
blanched by being tied up in the form of a cone with bandages of 
Plantain-leaf fibre. 

On the hills, sow in March and April. 


Tragopogon porrifolius. 

SALSIFY. 

A solitary bundle or so of this vegetable is usually exhibited at 
tbe Calcutta shows ; but it is not much cultivated in India, In 
England it is in very little request, and to many persons scarcely 
known. The root is the part eaten, and is, when ready, about three 
mouths from the time of sowing, of the thickness of a man’s fore¬ 
finger, and nine inches long. 

The seed should be sown when the rains are over, either broad¬ 
cast or in drills eight inches apart. Tbe plants in the drills must be 
thinned out to six inches apart, and frequently watered. .They 
require a soil that has been previously well dug up, and then 
lightened with a mixture of well-decayed manure and silver-sand 
or ashes. • The roots are ready about February. 
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Tlie seeds imported from England are very uncertain of germi¬ 
nating. The best plan, therefore, is to allow as many of the plants to 
nin to seed as will supply a sufficiency for sowing the following 
season. The vegetable would probably suffer no deterioration by 
adopting this plan, as it is not one of those that have been brought 
to high condition by cultivation. 

The Americans call it the Oyster-plant, from the fancied 
resemblance of its flavour to that of an oyster. As the mode of 
dressing it may nob generally he known, the following is given 

“ Having scraped the Salsify roots and washed them in cold 
water, parboil them, then take them out, cut them into large pieces, 
and fry them in butter. 

“ Salsify is frequently stewed slowly till quite tender, and then 
served up with melted butter. Or it may be first boiled, then grated, 
and made into cakes to be fried in butter. 

“ Salsify must not be left exposed to the air, or it will turn 
blackish.”’ 1 ' 

On the hills, sow the seed in March and April. 


Scorzonera hispanica. 

KCOilZOUEMA. 

This vegetable requires the same mode of cultivation as Salsify 
to which in most respects it is very similar, except that it has broader 
leaves, and that the roots are black and require to bo srraped before 
being cooked, in Europe it is not considered Jit for the table till the 
second year of its growth. In Eirminger’s garden at (Jliinsurah it 
continued in a thriving condition through the hot and rainy 
seasons, and produced its handsome lavender-coloured flowers in 
September. 

On the hills, sow in March and April, and treat same as Salsify. 
Raroly grown in the south. 


Lactuca sativa. 

LETTUCE. 

Said cl. 

There, are two kinds of Lettuce, the Cabbage-lettuce and the 
long upright kind called the Cos-lettuce, each with numerous 
sub-varieties, it is a matter of taste which of these two is to be 


* Miss .Leslie's ‘ ‘ Oookery J3oob, ” p. 1!)5. 
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preferred. For sweetness and tenderness the Cos. when ill perfec¬ 
tion. will perhaps be the favourite. This kind affoids also a very 
delicious dish ution stewed. There is no vegetable of which the 
cultivator should be nunc careful about obtaining supeiior seed than 
the Lettuce. For the cold season ciops country seed should be 
entirely rejected, and none but that of European produce sown. 

A commencement ut sowing may be made iu the beginning of 
August. The seed i-, xather small, and in some eases may be in the 
ground perhaps a month or two before the whole that has been sown 
germinates. It is very liable to the depredations of insects, of the 
red ants in partieulai, which devour it greedily; it is therefore a 
good plan to make the sowing in a large shallow'seed-pan, and isolate 
this hv placing it upon an empty flower-pot standing in a vessel of 
water! The soil used should be made light and mellow by mixing 
with it leaf-mould and a little sand. 

The plaids should be piickerl out us soon as they have made 
their second pair ot leaves, and planted out, at about eight or 10 
inches apart, m a piei e ot gioimcl of a light rich soil. 

When plentiful, the seed may also be sown broadcast in the 
open ground and thinned out to six inches apart: those will be bv 
far the finest Lettuce-- which grow up on the spot where sown as 
they always suffer more or less from transplantation. The plants 
may be assisted tu form heart by drawing the leaves lightly together 
with string. 

If two or three plants be reserved and allowed to run to seed, 
the seed thus saved may be sown almost immediately, and a supply 
of plants secured, which, if grown in a spot tolerably sheltered from 
the sun and excessive wet, will come into use during the hot and 
rainy seasons. 

On the hills, begin sowing from March, and go on sowing suc¬ 
cessively' every' 15 days till September. The seeds should invariably' 
be sown in pans, and the seedlings pricked out into beds when the 
fourth leaf has formed. A better plan is to sow very thinly in 
yard-square beds under irrigation. If the sowing is carefully done 
no transplanting will be needed, and the growth will be larger. 


UMBELLIFEB/E. 

Apium graveolens. 


, - CELERY. 

Of this vegetable there are two principal kinds, the white and 
the red ; ‘of each of these there are also several varieties. The red 
varieties in tliisyountry are of larger growth, and produce firmer and 
denser heads than the white ; but the white, when raised from good 
seed and well cultivated, are'by no means inferior. 
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The perfection to which Celery may he brought depends, un¬ 
questionably, in a great measure, on the quality of the seed. 

Celery takes a long time to complete its growth ; sowings, 
therefore, may he made as early as the beginning of August. The 
seed, however, which at a later and more congenial season germinates 
in about 12 days, at tliis early peiiod may be expected to come 
up not until, perhaps, six weeks or two months after sowing, and 
then only partially. It should be sown in seed-pans in a light soil, 
and if the seedlings come np too thickly, they should be pricked 
out to about two inches apart, and remain till they become strong, 
healthy plants, three or four inches high, before being removed to 
their places in the open ground. 

The usual mode of preparing the ground Eor the young 
plants is to dig trenches 18 inches deep and as many wide. The 
trenches are then tilled up with a compost of two parts of well- 
decayed cow-manure to one part of common earth, to the height of 
nine inches. Tu these trenches the young plants are put 18 
inches apart. They are then kept frequently watered, and about 
once, a week supplied with liquid manure. Saline manure is said 
to lie highly beneficial, and to lend to make the vegetable crisp. 

Most cultivators commence the process of blanching by earthing 
up the stems at a very early period, and continuing to do so till the 
vegetable is taken up lor use. One method often employed is to 
take a piece of large bamboo, ]H inches long, and slit it in two; 
and, having pointed the ends, drive them into the earth, one close 
on each side of the Celery plant. The plant thus encompassed by 
the bamlino is earthed up. Some place earthenware pipes over the 
plants for the same purpose. 

fiat with the adoption of either of these plans the plants arc 
very apt to decay. Sir J. Paxton says that earthing up much 
impedes Ihe growth of the plants and that they should be allowed 
to grow to maturity before this is resorted to, when it takes about 
a fortnight to blanch them. Pmniuger acted upon this statement, 
and found it result both in great advantage to t he plants and in the 
saving oJ a vast deal of trouble to the malec. 

A more, economical mode of proceeding, and one that Pirminger 
practised hi niself, is t o dig a row of circular holes in the ground, nine 
inches in diameter, a foot dec]), and six inches apart. Pdl these 
with soil, well enriched with manure, within three inches of the top. 
Put one young plant in each, and then proceed with the cultivation 
as above directed. 

Celery lakes about six months from the lime of the seed ger¬ 
minating to attain its full size; but for the table it is preferable 
when taken up after about five months’ growth. Nothing whatever 
is gained by the attempt to grow Celery of an extraordinary size ; 
as the great cliance, is that when the vegetable is taken up it will be 
found overgrown, unsound, perhaps worthless. Or if this be not the 
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case, at least so much, of the outer leaves will have to be cut away as 
coarse and uneatable as to reduce the size to what it was a month 
previous, when the whole plant would have been found perfectly 
sound and of far finer flavour. 

Celery may be grownin India quite equal in quality, though not, 
perhaps, in size, to any raised in Europe. 

For a succession crop a second sowing may be made about a 
month after the first. The first sowing, however, will generally 
supply as many plants as are required for the season. 

On account of the uncertainty attending the germination of 
seed sovn in August, some cultivators raise their seedlings at the 
close of one cold season and keep them on through the hot and rainy 
months, to plant out early at the commencement of the following. 
This, however, is almost needless trouble. 

On the hills, the first sowing should be made as early as the 
middle of February, in a seed-pan with bottom heat. The seedlings 
should he pricked out into other pans and kept under glass till Die 
last week in Maicli, when they should be planted out m prepaid! 
beds, and afterwards treated as recommended for the plains. Suc¬ 
cessive sowings may be made in April, May, and June, the seedlings 
from which can be planted out at once into their prepared beds. 


Apium graveolens, var. Rapaceum. 

Celeriac—turnip-booted celery. 

A variety of Celery, of which the part eaten is the root, 
developed by cultivation to a very large size, and having then a 
very agreeable, filbeit-like flavour. 

It is cultivated in the same way as Celery, except that, no 
eaTthing-up for blanching is resorted to. The plants delight m a 
great abundance of water. Few persons, however, will perhaps be 
induced to cultivate it, as it entails nearly the same amount of 
trouble as Celery, to which on the whole it will generally be con¬ 
sidered inferior. 


Petroselinum sativum. 


PARSLEY. 


Peetercelec. 

Parsley-seed may be sown about the middle of September in 
seed-pans, placed somewhere under shelter from the heavy rains. 
The seed germinates in about 10 days. When the plants are three 
or four inches high, they may be planted out in a row, about half a 
foot apart, in a shady place, and kept well watered. 
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About March the plants will yield seed, some of which should 
be stored away, and some sown immediately for a fresh supply of 
plants for use d uring the hot and rainy seasons. 

On the hills, sow from March to September. 


Foeniculum vulgare. 

RENNER. 

This herb thrives well in Bengal, also in Gujarat and Khandesh 
in Western India, and where it has been once grown will come up 
each cold season afterwards from seed self-sown. No particular 
care is required in the cultivation of it; there is, however, so very 
little use to which it can be applied in cookery, that it scarcely 
merits a place in the garden. Sow the seed in October on the 
plains, and in March and April on the lulls. It does not succeed 
so well in the south, except at high elevations. 


Peucedanum sativum. 

PARSNIP. 

This excellent vegetable—of which there is none better for a 
service, of roast beef—is becoming popular in the cooler parts of 
India. At Bangalore, it is commonly grown lor market consump¬ 
tion. Like all root crops of its class it requires a rich soil which is 
comparatively free of stones, and easily penetrated by the tap-root. 
The bust varieties to grow arc the Hollow-Crowned, Student, and 
Large Guernsey. The crop attains maturity in five months, but 
roots which arc about two-thirds grown are best for table use in this 
country, where esculents develop too much woody fibre in their 
maturity. The Parsnip does excellently on the hills, where it can 
lie grown successively nearly all the year round. General treatment, 
the same as for Carrot or Beetroot. 


Caucus Carofa. 

CARROT. 

Gajur—Gajina gadde. 

There are two very distinct kinds of Carrot: the long-rooted 
and the Horn kind, of a blunt spindle form, and not going down far 
into the earth. Those latter are the more easily cultivated, come 
into season earlier, and arc tender and of a mild flavour; but the 
long-rooted have more of the true Carrot taste, and are the prefer¬ 
able vegetable. 
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Carrots are now greatly improved in home cultivation. Sutton’s 
New Red Intermediate, Champion Scarlet Horn, and Early Gem, 
are each desirable varieties for Indian gardens. 

This vegetable, especially the long-rooted forms, requires a 
deeply worked soil, mixed with plenty of old farmyard manure at a 
depth of 6 to 15 inches. The land, however, should not have 
been recently manured when Carrots are planted or the roots, coming 
into contact with the law manure, become forked and misshapen. 

Sowing may be commenced about the middle of October, when 
the rains aie over. A good, loose, and deeply-dug soil is desirable 
for every kind of Carrot, but not so indispensable for the short or 
early Horn as for others. The seed is more, commonly gown broad¬ 
cast, but the better and more economical plan is to sow it in drills. 
The drills should be in rows, eight inches apart. If the seed be 
mixed, and rubbed together with a little sand, tlic sowing may be 
managed much more easily. The plants when they come up in the 
drills should be hoed out to sixinches apart. As they make growth, 
the ground should be well watered to enable the roots to penetrate 
into the earth. 

Carrots, when they have attained to a size fit for table use, may 
be taken up and stored in large ear)lien vessels, filled np with well- 
dried earth closely pressed down. Before taking up the Carrots, it 
is well to cut away the green leaves down to the crown, bo as to allow 
the tops of the roots to dry a day or two in the sun. 

On the Mils the early varieties should be sown, in a sheltered 
situation, as early as February. Successive sowings may bo made 
from March to September every 15 days. They are best sown 
broadcast. 

CUCURBITACE/E. 

Momordica Charantia, vat. muricata. 

Kurela — Puimkayi. 

An orange-yellow Gourd from four to eight inches long, thick 
in the centre, and pointed at the ends and covered with little* blunt 
tubercles, of intensely bitter taste. The seeds are flat and immersed 
in red pulp. The pulp requires steeping in salt solution before use. 
it is cultivated chiefly in the rains. Much consumed by Indians 
and agreeable also to Europeans occasionally, as an ingredient to 
flavour their curries by way of variety, 

The late General F. Jenkins staled two varieties were in cultiva¬ 
tion at Patna :— 

]. Jethuija: a plant growing in the heat of spring and dying 
with the first rams. ° j o 

2. Bara masiya: which lasts throughout the year. 
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The seed is, however, commonly sown at the beginning of the 
rains, and the Gourd is in use in the cold season, when the plant has 
rather a pretty appearance, trailing upon the ground, with its small 
foliage, bright yellow flowers, and curious fruits. 

Grown in the warm valleys only by the hillmen. 


Luffa aculangula. 

Jhiiu/a-Torooec — Hireballi. 

A cylindrical, somewhat club-formed Gourd, about 10 inches 
or a foot long, with sharp ribbed projections from end to end, 
Roxburgh says : “ Peeled, boiled, and dressed with butter, pepper 
and salt, it is little inferior 1o Green Peas.” Regarding this 
statement, Firmingcr remarks: “1 am afraid many would ho, 
disappointed who put reliance upon this statement: however, that is 
a matter of taste.” The plant is an annual. Sowings are made from 
mid-March to end of duly. Before sowing, the ground must he well 
dug and manured with well-rotted farmyard manure at the rate of 
20 lbs. per square yard. The usual practice is to plant seeds in the 
hot weather in small clumps, three feet apart each way, and let the 
vines trail on the ground. The rains sowings, however, are made in 
rows six feet apart, with one foot between seeds, and the vines 
suppoited on a rough trellis. Dining the dry season irrigation is 
required every fourth day, and the soil must be kept well hoed. 


Benincasa cerifera. 

rUMJ'KTN— AViriTK GOURD. 

(Jhdl Koomra—Pdnce Koomra. 

A very large, handsome, egg-shaped Gourd, averaging 5 lbs. in 
weight, covered with a pale greenish-white waxen bloom, and very 
popular with the people of the country. It has a very pleasing 
appearance upon their thatched dwellings where it may often he 
not iced in the most exposed and un protected situations. On inquiry 
whether it was not liable very often to he stolen, Finnvnger was 
assured that other Gourds in a similar situation would likely enough 
he stolen, hut that there was an especial respect paid to this, upon 
certain religious considerations, that rendered it perfectly sale. 

The plant is grown in light sandy soil, and sown from mid-May 
to mid-July. Heeds are sown in clumps, five feet apart each way, 
and the strongest plant of each clump retained. The vines are 
either allowed to trail on the ground or arc supported on a rough 
trellis. Like all Gourds it requires manure, hut if the plot on which 
it is grown was heavily manured for some different crop in the cold 
weather, the Gourd itself needs no further manuring. 
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Lagenaria vulgaris. 

BOTTLE-GOORD—FAQUIR’S BOTTLE. 

LaoJcee-Eudoo — Soreballi. 

One of the commonest of the native vegetables. One common 
form has the appearance of two oval Gourds united endwise or of 
an inflated bladder compressed by a cord around it. When woody 
this fruit is hollowed and used as a bowl by mendicants. Imitations 
of the bowl in brass are common articles for sale in curio shops. 
Other types of the fruit when dry are used as floats by fishermen, 
who construct a kind of life-belt out of them. There are many 
varieties of this Gourd with different shapes. It requires a heavily 
manured sandy soil, and is sown from February till August inclusive 
at intervals of a month. The seeds are planted in clumps, six feet 
apart each way, and the strongest plant retained from each clump. 
The vines soon cover the ground, and may be trained over any 
support. A vine is often trained over the owner's hut. At hill 
stations, Bowings may be made from April to May, inclusive. 


Citruilus vulgaris. 

the water-melon. 
larbuz, Kalingada. 

This is moat successfully grown on the slightly sloping gravelly 
banks of rivers. Sowings are made from mid-January till end of 
March. Patches of soil, six feet apart from centre to centre', are well 
manured and a seed set in each. The strongest plant is retained 
in each group. In the early stages water is given once every four 
days, but later -when the vines have covered the ground, once in 10 
days. The fruits are ready in the hot dry months. 


Cucumis sativus. 

cucumbeb. 

Keera — Savuteballi. 

Firminger states : 11 There appear to be two kinds of this vege¬ 
table, either domesticated in this country or indigenous; but 
neither have the delicacy or fine flavour oi the European kinds. 

1. The one grows to a very large size, is green when young 
and becomes darker as it ripens, and mottled with whitish stripes 
from end to end. This seems to be the Nepfll kind, described by 
Don and other wnters aa cultivated in Calcutta, and growing to as 
much as 17 inches long. I have not met with it of that size, 
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but find Unit it is considered very large wlieu of no more than ]2 
or 14 inches in length. Tt is hardly fit for eating uncooked 
when more than six inches long ; much beyond that size it is tough 
and tasteless. 

2. The other is oC Smaller growth, and of a creamy-white 
colour when young, turning to a rusty colour at the ends as it ripens. 
This answers nearly to the description of the one called the * White 
Turkey.’ It is the better of the two for stewing ; cooked in which 
way it affords a very delicious dish during the rains, when so few 
other vegetables are to be had. 

The plants of these two kinds have very long and powerful 
stems which are generally trained to run up a tree. The seed is 
sown in July or later, and the Cucumbers are in season during all 
the rains. 

I have tried to raise Cucumber plants from American seed at 
the same period of the year, but uniformly without success. The 
plants made no growth, became sickly, and perished without 
blossoming. 'Towards the end of the rains, I have raised plants 
which blossomed and gave promise of fruit, but perished without 
yielding any. 1 have again sown the seed at the end of October, 
and the plants, put out in rich soil in large deep earthen pans, and 
trained upon a trellis in a verandah, have in two months’ time 
produced small Cucumbers, with much of the flavour and delicacy 
of the European vegetable ; and no doubt would have been much 
finer had 1 sown English seed of a superior sort. The great difficulty 
in cultivating this vegetable, when-raised from imported seed, is to 
protect it from the ravages of certain small red beetles, which visit 
the plants in great numbers, and entirely devour the leaves as soon 
as the first four or fivo are formed. A rough framework of bamboo 
might he easily constructed, with common mosquito-netting 
stretched over it, which would perhaps he a safeguard against their 
depredations, The trifling expense thus incurred would bo well 
bestowed to obtain this delicious vegetable in perfection.” 

Some of the fine English varieties have been cultivated with 
much success in the “ Earn Newas ” garden at Jeyporc, in Kaj- 
putana. The seeds wore sown in October. Grown in a glass pit, as 
they are til Iimne, the English varieties do fairly well. Insects can 
then bo fumigated, or otherwise destroyed. 

On the hills, the English Cucumbers do remarkably well. The 
seed should bo sown from March to May, and with slight protection 
yield fine fruits. A rich soil is necessary. 

Eor the outdoor cultivation of the country Cucumber sow the 
seeds from the beginning of March till the end of July six inches 
apart in rows five feet apart and stake up like peas. Water once 
every four days in dry weather. 
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Cucumis Melo. 

THE MELON. 

Karbuz, Karbuza. 

The heavily manured soil of a dry river-bed suits this plant 
well. Seeds are sown from mid-January to mid-March, in pits 
containing manure at four feet apart each way and one strong plant 
left in each pit. Water is given every fourth day while the plant is 
young and until two-thirds grown. As the fruits become full sized 
the water must be reduced to the bare minimum necessary to keep 
the plant alive. The plants are not supported. The variety 
uiilissima is somewhat hardier than the common melon. The 
fruits, when half grown, are oblong, green, and downy, in which state 
they are picked. Later on they become smooth and yellow and 
keep good fur several months after plucking. 

Cucurbita Pepo. 

PVMFKW, SQUASH, VEGETA OLE MAMIOW. 

There arc many forms of this Gourd, the variety ovifem being 
the common Vegetable Marrow. Sowings arc made from mid- 
February to mid-April in well manured soil in clumps sis feet apart 
each way and one strong plant left per clump. No support is 
required. | >1 , 

Pirminger states : “ In Lower Bengal, the seeds should he sown 
in the open ground about the end of October. The ]limits will 
require a large space of ground to trail over, so select a spot where 
they may have room for that purpose. 

1111011 the plants have formed about four of their rough 
leaves, they will, almost to a certainty, become attacked by the 
red-beetle mentioned as so injurious to the Cucumber. The 
malees usually throw wood-ashes over the leaves to protect them, 
hut this obviously is very injurious to the plants. II, however, 
the plants can be preserved through the earlier period of their 
growth, a change seems to take place in the nature of their juices, 
in so much that the young leaves are no longer liable to.bo, attacked 
by this insect, and in the course of a week or two, they will come 
into flower. When they have set as many fruits as the, vine will 
bear, the flowers upon the plants should he removed. They 
require constant ancl copious watering, and occasionally with liquid 
manure. 

Care must be taken to gather the Gourds whilst tender and 
ready, as they very rapidly become hard and woody. Miss .Leslie, 
however, observes: “ The Green or Summer Squash is beat when 
the outside is beginning to turn yellow, as it is then less watery and 
insipid than when younger.” 
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In the United Provinces, the sowing of the seed must not be 
made before the end of February, as the plants will not live in the 
cold season 111 that part of India. On the hills sow in April, and the 
vegetable will he m season in July. 


Cucurbita maxima. 

BED GOURD. 

Siifuree Kuomru—L&l Eoomra. 

A brownish-red, globular-shaped, bluntly-nibbed Gourd, of 
enormous size, cultivated extensively by Indians for sale in tbe 
bazars where it is out up and sold in slices ; m Firnunger’h opinion 
the most agreeable, by far, of any of the Indian Gourds. Dressed 
and cooked with boiled beef, as Carrots, arc, it can hardly be distin¬ 
guished from them either in appearance or flavour, An annual; 
seed sown in June and July; vegetable in use during the cold 
season; not often cultivated in gardens. 

The best method to grow show specimens is to make “ hills ” of 
manure and earth nix feel from each other (centre to centre) and each 
surrounded by a trench two Jeet wide and mx inches deep. Seeds 
are sown in the hill and hand watered. Finally onlv one plant is 
retained and watered by directing the irrigation water into tbe 
trench. Female (lowers should be artificially pollinated and 
finally only one fruit per plant retained. This should be kept 
oil the earth by a grass bed and provided with a shade,of 
bamboo matting or grass. Liquid manure should be given [in 
the trench at intervals of three days as tlie fruit swells, and 
gradually decreased as the fruit ripens. The fruit will keep for 
a month after plucking. 


Trichosanthes anguina. 

SNAKE-GOURD—CLUB-GOURD. 

Ohiehin<j((•—-Padavalu balli. 

A large, greenish-while, dub-formed Gourd, of the length of a 
man’s arm, and about four inches thick; of exceedingly rapid 
growth; sliced, dressed, and eaten in the manner of French Beans 
during the cold season, 

Seeds are sown from mid-April to mid-July six inches apart in 
rows six feet apart and the vines staked up. The pliant is not 
grown above 4,000 feot elevation. 
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Trichosanthes dioica. 

Puhrul. 

A Pinal] , oblong, green Gonx'd, four inches long and two broad. 
Boiled whole or in quartern it affords rather an insipid dish, but 
being ill season during the rains, when little else of the vegetable 
land is to be had, it proves very acceptable. Not cultivated m 
gardens, as it is usually to be had cheaply from the bazar. It is in 
high favour with Bengalis. Propagated by cuttings, division of 
loots, and seeds, during the rains. 

Thi-> will not live on the hills at all. 


LECfUMINOSiE. 

Pisum sativum. 

PEAS. 

Mutter. 

There is no vegetable of which the seedsman’s list contains so 
many varieties as of the Pea, and every year new varieties ai e added. 
Between seveial, however, scarcely any difference exists but in 
name; and a selection of three, or at the most four, will be all 
that can by any possibility be needed in an Indian gulden. 
Seed-dealers are usually able to advise regarding useful varieties. 

Peas will not stand long continued rain and are usually planted 
towards the eud of the rains. In districts of 20 inches rainfall 
or under there is no objection to sowing them at the beginning of the 
rains. Seeds are sown two inches apart in lines two feet apart for 
dwarf varieties and four feet apart for big kinds. The soil should 
previously be dug to a depth of one foot and enriched with manure 
at the rate of 10 pounds farmyard manure and four ounces bone 
meal per square yard. Irrigate between the rows in dry weather 
once a week and cultivate with a hoe after the soil dries on the 
surface. Successive sowings should be made at intervals of a 
fortnight for two months and the plants supported on branches set 
upright in the soil near the rows. Various insects, birds and other 
animals are fond of the seeds and seedlings. To protect the seed 
it is recommended to shako it up in a vessel with sweet oil and then 
transfer the oily seeds to a vessel containing a little red lead where 
they are shaken to make the poisonous powder adhere to them. 
A boy should be set on guard over the Pea plot till the plants are 
well above ground, say, six inches tall. If there is no rain, water 
should be given once in eight days till flowering, once in four days 
when the pods are forming and swelling, and gradually reduced 
thereafter. Cut the pods off with scissors. 
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Firminger states : ‘‘ It is better to make a trial-sowing a week 
or so previous, in order to determine how thickly the seeds should 
be sown, as well as to check dishonesty on the part of the malee, who 
has sometimes a trick of purloining the seeds from the ground after 
they are sown, and then maintaining that they were too old and bad 
to germinate. 

If in the trial-sowing only a small proportion he found to germi¬ 
nate, it is perhaps the best plan to sow the whole batch in a very 
light sandy soil in seed-pans, and then transfer to the drills those 
that prove sound as soon as they have sprouted. This plan it will 
be found advisable to resort to, more particularly with the wrinkled 
Marrowfats, which, from their softness and apparent immaturity, 
often come to this country in a less sound state than other kinds. 

If the seed, however, prove satisfactory, and nearly all good, it 
may ha sown in the drills in a single hue. 

When the plants are about half a foot high they should he 
earthed up : it is then also the best time to stick them before they 
begin to fall about. The mode of sticking ] adopt is to make the 
sticks of every two rows lean together so as to cross each other at 
about eight inches from their tops, and to tie them where they 
cross. 

The plants, when they come into bearing, should be copiously 
watered, hi order to keep the Pea tender, and to prevent it from 
riponing too soon. 

To gather the pods when ready, the malee should be furnished 
with a pair of scissors for cutting them oil, and not he allowed to 
wrench them, as is usually done, from the stems, often causing 
thereby great damage to the plants. 

Sowing for succession should be made at intervals of about a 
month, but in Bengal not later than the middle of December. 

There is perhaps no vegetable that deteriorates less from 
sowing seed saved in the country, year after year, than the Pea. Any 
one, therefore, who has once received a good supply of seed, parti¬ 
cularly in Upper India, whither the expense of carriage of imported 
seed is very great, need roquiro no fresh supply from Europe for 
many years, if he over does at all. The seeds saved, however, must 
be the best produce the plants yield, and not the mere refuse, left 
after numerous gatherings for the table. An especial crop should 
be grown for the sole purpose of saving seed from.” 

Improved English varieties of Peas do fairly well on the hills in 
the south of India, but throughout the Decoan, and on the plains 
generally, they are always attacked by mildew when the pods are 
Being formed. 

For this reason acclimatised seeds of good quality, which are 
immune to the disease, are preferred to imported varieties. 
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At B.tngaloje, sowings put clown with the first burst of the 
south-west monsoon are the most piocluclive. 

The seed, when well dried, should he stored in bottles and care¬ 
fully corked, as there is a species of small beetle which preys upon 
them, and which would otherwise enter and destroy the tvliolc stock. 

On tlu* lulls begin sowing early m March in a sheltered situation 
at first. Successive sowings can be made up to September every 
13 days. 

Canavalia ensiformis. 

Sword Bean, Mukhun Seem. 

•A native vegetable : the pod is large, flat, sword-shaped, fully 
nine niches long, and more than an inch and-a-cpiarter widu ; though 
rather coarse-lookmg, when sliced and boiled, is exceedingly tender, 
and thoroughly deserving ot cultivation in the garden. 

The plant is a perennial, and a most extensive climber, hearing 
year after year, from the middle ol the rams, throughout the cold 
season, an abundant ciop. 

The seed is sown from mid-April to end of June, three inches 
deep, one foot apart, and in rows five feet asunder. The plants 
need strong supports and hoeing. Water should be given once 
m 10 days in the dry weather. 

Roxburgh describes three varieties thus 

*' n. Erythrosperma : flowers and seeds red. 

“ J3. Erythrosperma : flowers w r hitc and needs red. 

11 y. Leucosperma: flowers and largo seeds white, Rods 
about two feet long; otteu 20-seedcd*. This variety is consi¬ 
dered the most wholesome of them all, anti is extensively used at the 
tables of Europeans, as well as by the natives of Sylliet., where it is 
indigenous."’ 


Mucuna nivea. 

Ehamach 

A very excellent native vegetable. 

Roxburgh says : “By removing tlic exterior velvety skill of 
tlie large fleshy tender pods, they are, when dressed, a most”excellent 
vegetable for the table, and the full-grown Beans are scarcely 
inferior to the large Garden Beans of Europe.” JFiriniu nor consi¬ 
dered that the Beans seemed to partake rather of the 'agreeable 
flavour of the Lima Bean, and afforded a very nice dish during the 
latter end of the rainy season. 

The seeds should be sown from mid-April to mid-June, six 
inches apart in rows six feet apart, and the plants, being supplied 
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with home kind nl support to climb upon, demand no further care in 
their cultivation. 

Not cull iv;tir'd in liill gardens. 

Dolichos Lablab. 

A native vegetable : the pod is a broad, flat kind of French 
Bean, and in dieased and cooked in the manner of French Beans. 

Four eatable varieties, met with lor sale in the bazars during 
the cold season, are thus described by Roxburgh :— 

“ a. Albillorum : Ehivct-seem : flowers white, smallish ; culti¬ 
vated in gardens, and supported by poles, often forming arbours 
about the doors of tin; poor natives. The tender pods eaten like 
French Beans. The plant has no disagreeable smell. 

”/•>. Ruliiflortnn : Jccu-secm: (lowers red ; cultivated like the 
Last and much esteemed by the natives. 

y. I’urpuresrens : Goordal-scein : flowers large, purplbli. A 
largo variety ; eullivated like the last. Legumes broader, with the 
seeds nmie remote than any ot the other varieties. 

“ (1. Piivpureum : Rukto-scem : stem and the large flowers 
purple. Pods deep purple.” 

Seeds are sown in well manured soil, eight inches apart in 
rows five feel, npniL and slaked up. Sowings are made during May 
and June. Flowers and limits begin to appear tow'ard the end of 
the rams. 

Lablab cultralum. 

A native vegetable of the same character as the last, of which 
the following description is given by Roxburgh :— 

“ All the varieties of this species arc cultivated during the cold 
season in the garde,us and about the doors of the natives, forming 
not only cool shady arbours, but furnishing them with an excellent 
pulse for their curries, ele., in tlieir tender pods. In short, these 
and tlieir varieties of L. vulgarc- may be called the Kidney Beans of 
the. Asiatic. 

“ a. Rectum : 1‘awh-scem: pods straight; seeds reddish; 
flowers white, large. 

” /’. Faloat 11111 minus : Bayhmmho-sce.m : pods falcate, size of 

tlie little linger ; flowers while, largish. 

“ y. Fsdeatmu inajus : Dooil-pituli-secin : pods falcate, much 
longer than in /3 ; ilowors purple. 

“5. Gladiatiuu, flow albo: Emla-jatnai-pali-secm: pods 
gladiate-elavute, length of the little linger ; {lowers white. 

u f , (lladiutum, flow purpureo : Pituli-jamai-fuli-seeni: pods 
as in y ; flowers reddish purple. 

up MU 


II 
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“ d. Macrocarpum : Gycki-seem , the largest of all: pods six to 
eight inches long ; seeds black, with a white eye ; flowers red.” 

Not cultivated in the hills. Sow in June on the plains. 


Psophocarpus telragonolobus. 

GOA-BEAN—CHEVAUX-DE-XRISE BEAN. 

Ghan-lconi-Seem. 

A native vegetable : bears a curious four-sided pod, six or 
eight inches long and half an inch wide, with a leafy kind of fringe 
running along the length of its four corners. The pod is cooked 
whole, in the manner of French Beans, to which it is far inferior in 
flavour. 

Though as a vegetable of little value, the plant is well worth 
a place in the garden, being ornamental for the large blue flowers it 
bears in the cold season, as well as for the effect of its curious pods 
hanging upon it. The seed is sown in the rains and the vegetable 
succeeds best in the hot weather if slightly shaded by a grass roof 
supported on short upright posts. The plant needs support if it is 
to grow to its best. 

Not met with in the hills. 


Vicia Faba. 

BROAD BEAN. 

Seem. 

Of this vegetable, which possesses in India little of that peculiar 
flavour for which it is esteemed in Europe, there are three principal 
varieties : the Wax Pod, the Long Pod, and the Windsor. 

Sowings should be made about the middle of October. The 
seed should first be immersed in a basin of tepid water, and be 
allowed to steep twelve hours or more. Unless this mode of soften¬ 
ing their rinds be adopted they will remain a long time in the ground 
before germinating, or if the ground be dry, will fail of germinating 
altogether. 

The seeds are to be put in the ground two inches deep, in rows 
of double drifls one foot apart, with a space of three feet between 
each row of double drills. When the plants come into full blossom, 
about an inch should be nipped off from the top of each. This will 
prevent the formation of more blossoms, and eauso those already 
opened to form pods. 

On the hills sow in March. 
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Phaseolus Multiflorus. 

■Si 'ARLET RUNNER. 

This is an extensive climber, and bears very large seeds, when 
ripe of a mol tied clark-purple character. In most parts of India 
it is difficult to cultivate satisfactorily. In the cold weather (if not 
frosty) it grows well, but sets little fruit and the hot dry months 
kill it. f 

The seeds should be sown in October, when the rains are over, 
in a row, at a distance of three inches apart. Firminger says : “ I 
have sown the. seed earlier, and had plants in blossom in the rains. 
Their old familiar scarlet flowers looked very pretty; but they 
dropped off without setting a single, pod. The plants, when about 
three inches high, should have sticks put in the ground for their 
support. 

On the hills sow in March. They do well here.” 

Phaseolus Vulgaris. 

FUISNOII OR kidney beans. 

1. Oumluno. —Climbing French Beans are as prolific as the 
Dwarf kinds ; and have a longer season. 

The Dutch, bearing small ivory-like seeds, next to the Dwarf 
kind proved with Firminger the most nroductive. The plant is of 
slender habit, does not grow high, and bears long, narrow, very 
delicate pods. 

The seed should be sown in October, in a row, about three 
inches apart. Firminger hud the plants in blossom in the rains, but 
found them utterly unproductive at that season. 

2. Dwarkk. —01 tin 1 Dwarf kinds ol French Beans, as those 
are called which, require no sticks for their support, there arc a 
great many named varieties. 

The first sowing may be made about the beginning of October in 
a good soil. The seeds should be, put in two inches apart, about 
an inch deep, in rows, two feet between each row. 

The seed, if sound, will germinate in three or four days ; and 
the plants will come into full bearing in about six weeks from the 
time of sowing. As the crops are of short continuance, sowings 
should be made in succession at intervals of about ten days to keep 
up a constant supply. 

Firmiuger found that Dwarf French Beaus did not thrive well 
except in u situation considerably shaded. Where much exposed 
to tire sun the plants not only made slow growth, but were apt to 
have their leaves preyed upon and much injured by insects ; they 
then became entirely unproductive. 
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On tlie lulls, sow iiom Maxell to June. The same cultivation 
will apply as for tlie plains. 

In the south., sowings that accompany the eaily mills (May 
and June) axe mvauably the best In diy wenthei, nugate once 
in four days. 

Phaseolus Iunatus. 

LIMA IeAN. 

This Bean is widelj cultivated m Buima, but is not so popular 
in India. The seeds of certain types contain a puissic-aoid-ioruung 
glunosule, The white tjpeb are less dangeious. Seeds ate usually 
liOiled or parched, hence few fatalities lesult fiom the use of the 
beans. 

Tlie plant is a climbing one and may be sown mixed with othei 
ciops which support it, e.g., castor or maize. When cultivated by 
itself, the seeds axe sown sis inches apart in lows three feet apart. 
The sowing time may extend fi om June to December according to 
rainfall and climate generally. The crop is ready in about seven 
months. Supports of sticks are necessary if a support crop is not 
grown. 

MORIN 61 CEiE. 

Moringa pterygosperma. 

HORSE-RADISH TREE. 

Sulmjna — Nugge. 

The root of this tree is generally used throughoul India us a 
substitute for Horse-radish, to which, however, in flavour it is 
much inferior. Plants are usually raised fiom seed, and are of 
exceedingly rapid growth. The long unripe seed-pods (familiarly 
known as the “ Drumstick ”) are greatly consumed by Indians m 
their curries. When cut into pieces about four inches long ami 
boiled, the pods have a most agreeable flavour, hardly to he distin¬ 
guished from that of Asparagus, and would be an excellent vegetable 
for the table, were they not of so fibrous a nature. They are 
produced in the month of March. Sow 1 lie seed m June and July. 

MALVACJ32E. 

Hibiscus esculentus. 

OCHRO—OKRA—GOBBO—LADY’S RINGERS. 

Dhenroos — Ram- Torooee— Bhincler. 

Tins vegetable, so common in all parts of India, grows to about 
two or three feet high, and is familiar to most persons from the 
large, handsome yellow flower it bears. The erect hornlike lialf-ripe 
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pods, when cooked for the table, are of an agreeable flavour, 
and may he used lor thickening soups and giavres. The mucilage 
contained in the pods may, howovei, be in a great measure removed 
by cutting them into small pieces, and frying them, instead of 
boiling them only, as is more commonly done. 

They are valuable, moreover, lor affording a dish at the close of 
the rains, a season when frequently Potatoes and other vegetables 
are scarcely to be had. 

The seed may be sown at any time duiing the rams, and the 
plants put out at two feet apait each way. Any ordinary 
garden-soil suits them. 

Cultivated throughout the Deccan and Carnatic ascending to 
about 1,000 Jeet. It suffers a good deal from insect pests, including 
the spotted cotton boll-worm. .Removal of infected fruits and 
keeping the land in a line mulch are measures that help to reduce 
attack. 

CRUCIFJ3R2E 

Nasturtium officinale. 

WATERCRESS. 

Watercress thrives well in all parts of the country, and abund¬ 
ance of it may be easily laiscd in the cold season for salad. The 
plants am propagat'd from seed or out lings in October. In gardens 
where them is a tank, the best plan, perhaps, js to sow the seed or 
plant Ihe ciitlingH in rather shallow pans with a few small holes in 
their bottom, and half filled with soil. Place the pans along the 
edge of the tank, so that the bottoms may be immersed ; the water, 
penetrating through the holes, will keep the roots of the cress 
continually wet. As the water sinks in the tank, which it will 
gradually do during the cold season, lower at the same time the 
pans into it. Ordinary beds kepi flooded will yield good crops in 
the cold season. 

Bow from March to May on the hills. 

Cochlearia Armoracia. 

horse-had isn. 

Horse-radish has been now for some years grown, but can 
hardly bo said to have been cultivated in India. As exhibited at 
the Calcutta annual vegetable shows, it, is always in the condition 
of a number of fibrous roots of different degrees ol thickness, twisted 
in every kind of crooked iorm, instead of being, as it ought to be, 
■one single straight stout stick. 

The mode of cultivation adopted in England is to bury pieces 
of the rooi, an inch and a half long and a foot deep in the ground, 
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which, by a year or two after, will grow up ancl reach the surface, 
and then be fit for taking up tor 11 .se. This method will apply on 
the lulls ; but on the plains I’mninger was not successful with it 
as the pieces of root he deposited below the ground in a very- 
short time perished. 

The plan he then lesoited to. with perfect success, was as 
follows :— 

Place round the sides of a flow'd -pot, filled with mould, well 
lightened with silver-sand, pieces of the loots, of the thickness of a 
quill, and two inches long. These being kept watcicd, quickly 
sprout and form rooted plants. Dig holes a foot and a half deep, 
ten inches wide and a foot apart, on a piece ot high ground. Fill 
the lower half foot with well manured soil, and the remaining upper 
foot with a light mellow soil, and put one of the plants in each. 
When they have been established about a week or two, remove the 
earth from the roots, and clear away all the small fibrous roots that 
have formed, leaving only one mam root to proceed downwards. 
Repeat this three or four times at intervals, removing the earth 1 
deeper each time for the purpose. When the main root has 
descended about a foot deep, which it will do in a verv abort time, 
by being cleared of all fibres upon it but those at its very extremity, 
it will have reached the rich soil at. the bottom oi the hole. .Remove 
then the uppermost foot of soil, and fill in with silver-sand. This 
answers two purposes. The water given to the plants will 
immediately sink down through the sand to the roots, where it is 
alone wanted ; and the main axis of the root will not be induced 
to form fibres on its sides. The roots will be ready for use in 
about four or five months’ time. 

This plan may seem troublesome, but it is not very much so in 
reality. The horse-radish, however, may bo grown like any other 
ordinary plant, by merely putting out the plants in n good soil, on 
a high piece of ground, at the distance of a foot or move apaif. It 
can only be grown at hill stations in the south, The scraped root of 
Moringa pterygosperma is not a bad subsliUvte for the real 
horse-radish. 


Lepidium sativum. 

chess. 

Hdleem. 

Cress-seed may be sown in the open ground when the rains 
cease in October. It is best to sow only a small quantity at u time, 
and to keep up a succession of sowings, at short intervals, during 
the cold season. As the malees rarely out it for use till it is three 
or four inches high, it is as well to sow it broadcast, and rather 
thinly. 
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II, however, it lie required to be eaten, as is usual in England, 
when libtlo more than fcb.fi seed-leaves are formed, it may be raised 
at. nearly all times in the year. It is best in that case to make the 
sowings in large shallow pans, filled with good light .soil. The soil 
should be well watered, and tlio seed then scattered thickly over its 
surface. Over the pan a covering should be placed till the. seeds 
germinate, and then bo removed. In a few days the cress will be 
fit for cutting. 

In order to save seed, in the early part of the cold season, plants 
in tile open ground at about six inches apart should be reserved' 
These, by the commencement of tlic hot season, will yield a plentiful 
supply of seed, which should be. carefully Btored away for future 
use. 

Sow the seed from March to June on the hills. It requires no 
further care beyond watering regularly. 

Brassica oleracea. 


OABBAOB. 

Kobee. 

Of all vegetables this is probably the most useful, being com¬ 
paratively easy to grow, and giving a large amount of that succulent 
green matter ho oHseniialin diet in the tropics. There are numerous 
varieties. Since Firminger's time the popular varieties have 
changed, ami in this, as in all cases of choice of a variety, the 
seedsman is the best adviser. For Oabbages the soil cau hardly 
be too rich. The laud should he, covered to a depth of four 
mokes with well-rotten farmyard manure, which should be 
thoroughly forked into the soil. Cabbage should not be grown for 
two successive reasons on the same ground. Seed is sown in seed- 
pans or a seed-bed towards tfio end bf the rains and sowing may 
be continued for two months to get successive crops, When the 
seedlings are, four inches high transplant to the field in rows two 
feet apart, and two feet apart between plants. Irrigate ouce in 
four days and keep tho soil well hoed. The crop is ready in about 
four months. 

Whim a head of (iabbago has been cut, if the stump be left in 
the ground, it will send out side shoots and produce two or three 
nice heads, little inferior to the one that was out. 

When the hot season, moreover, approaches, and tire Cabbages 
no longer form heads, young sprouts will bo produced from the old 
stalks affording a nice supply of greens for the table till a very late 
period. 

A. red variety is grown for pielcling. Its cultivation is the same 
as that jiiRb described for the green varieties. 

On tho lulls begin sowing the seed about the middle of February, 
under glass and in pans or pots, with bottom heat. Put out the 
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seedinga, when well established, about the third week in Match. 
Successive .sowings can be made up in July. Alter March the Reed 
may be sown in the open. A good, rich soil is indispensable. 

Cabbages cut lor cooking when little more Hum half-grown, 
and before they have begun to toiln a head, are usually called 
“ Greens.” 

In this country, in the way of Greens nothing can equal Cauli¬ 
flower-plants, cut when not quite half-grown, for flavour and 
delicacy. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

A vaiiety of Bmssicu oleracea which, instead of forming one 
single head, produces numerous small one-., of about tlio size of a 
pullet’s egg, is known by the above name. It is in season in 
Europe dining the hard weather, when other vegetables ol the sort 
are unattainable, anil is accounted then a gicat delicacy. 

Sow in September and October. On the lulls sow in March 
and April. The seedlings should be transplanted to the field, fifteen 
inches apart m rows two feet apart. Boil treatment and watering 
as for Cabbage. 


BORECOLE—SCOTCH KALE. 

A variety of Cabbage remarkable for its crimped and plume- 
like leaves, which spread abroad loosely, and never form, as other 
kinds do, a compact head. Its principal merit in Europe, consists 
in its great hardihood. In this country, there can be no reason for 
cultivating it on that account. It has consequently lit tie to recom¬ 
mend it, but its curious and ornamental appearance. The time 
and manner of cultivation arc the same as lor any other kind of 
Cabbage. 

For the lulls, the remarks on Cabbage apply 1o this. 


cauliflower. 

Phool-Kobee. 

This is a variety of Brassica oleracea in which the dense white 
flower heads are eaten. The land for this vegetable, requires heave 
manuring and thorough working as for Cabbage.. One ounce, (if 
seed is enough for fifty square feet of scod-bod, and gives enough 
plants for one acre of garden. Sowings should be made once’a 
fortnight during August, September, and October. Prick out to 
three inches apart, and finally transplant to lines two and-a-lialt 
feet apart with two feet between the lino.s. Plant on ed<m of 
ridges and water between tbe ridges as for Cabbages. 

The cultivation on the hills is precisely similar to that of the 
Cabbage, and the directions for it will apply to Cauliflower. 
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SPKOUTIHG-BIIOCCOLI. 

A variety which, instead of forming one large single liead, 
produces numerous small ones on ike axils of the leaves. Its 
piinoip.il meiit in Europe consists in its supplying an excellent 
dish ub ti period of the year when no other variety of Broccoli or 
Cauliflower is to be had. Tt is, however, an inferior vegetable and 
possesses no particular merit to recommend its cultivation, in this 
ronntiy. 

Firminger made atlempts to cultivate it, but with, no .success, 

RUOOCOLI. 

Of tlii h vegetable lliore are several varieties mentioned in the 
English need,smen’,s lists. The cultivation of Broccoli and Cauli¬ 
flower is in every respect essentially the same, and carried on at 
precisely the name season. 

On the bills sow from February to September. 

KNOT,-koi m—icoia-HAni—TURNU’-IiOOTED cabbage. 

Tliis is still another form ot lirassica oleracea in which the 
swollen succulent stems are eaten. Clieen and purple varieties, 
dill'eiiiig Jillie in quality, are cultivated. 

Foi the manner oj cultivation the same directions apply in 
every respect, us tor the Cabbage, except that the plants, not requir¬ 
ing ho much room, may be, put out, somewhat nearer to one another. 

ICnol-kolil takes about, six weeks or two months to arrive at a 
state tit for the table, and is always most acceptable, as being the 
earliest European vegetable of the season. If allowed to grow to a 
great siw, it becomes hard, woody, and strong in flavour. It is in 
its best condition when about the* size of a large orange. The 
upper hall ot the vegetable is always the most tender. 

On the bills the cultivation recommended for Cabbage will 
apply lo Ibis. 


Brassica Rapa. 

'I U RN I I’. 

Ncl</um. 

There are several varieties of the Turnip, both of the white 
and of tin* yellow. Remarkably lino specimens of many of these 
are, raised in this country in Upper India, but they mostly have a 
strong and rather acrid flavour in Lowin' Bengal and Calcutta, 
rendering them far from agreeable. For cultivation, therefore, the 
earliest sorts would, be the most, desirable, being quickest in growth 
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and of mildest flavour. Good acclimatised varieties are preferable 
to the imported ones. The latter, in addition to being difficult 
to grow, are very subject to the attacks of several kinds of giub. 
The turnip is essentially a cold weather crop. 

The time to commence sowing the seed is about the middle of 
October. The sowing may be made broadcast; and in order that 
it may he done evenly, which is of great importance, the seed should 
be mixed with about four times its bulk of dry silver-sand. But 
the better plan, perhaps, is to sow it in dulls, about a foot apart, 
and then at the very earliest stage of their growth to hoe out the 
seedlings to the distance of a foot trout each other. Nothing can 
he more injutious to the plants than to allow them to be in tlie least 
crowded, for in that case they expend themselves in leaves, without 
forming the swollen edible part. 

The soil, which before the sowing should be well dug up, ought 
to be of a light rpiality, hut not recently manured. The plants 
require to he abundantly watered to promote rapid growth. 

Ou the hills sow from March to September. 


Sinapis alba. 

MUSTARD. 

Bdee. 

Scarcely any directions can be required for the cultivation of 
Mustard. The seed, sown broadcast, and very thickly in a .small 
piece of ground at any time in the cold season, beginning from 
October, will be up in two or three days, and shortly afterwards 
supply cuttings for a salad. To secure seed, a few plants raised 
at the commencement of the cold season should be allowed to 
remain. These will afford an abundant crop of seed just as the hot 
weather sets in. 

On the hills sow from February to September. 


Crambe maritima. 

SEAKADE. 

This vegetable is not cultivated with success on the plains of 
India. The seed is very small, and contained in a seed-vessel of 
the size, of a Pea, of a hard horny nature, which takes a mouth or 
more to lie in the ground and soften before the seed can sprout. 
Firminger raised plants from seed sown in October. They put 
forth a few thick leathery leaves, but though apparently healthy 
and vigorous, made little growth, and soon perished after the com¬ 
mencement of the hot season. 

On the hills sow from February to September. 
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Raphanus sativus. 

HABISH. 

M order. 

There are throe principal kinds of Radish; the long-rooted, 
oval-rooted, and Lhc turnip-rooted- The first is, perhaps, the most 
tender and delicate, but the last require least care in cultivation. 

Radishes raised from seed sown much before the middle of 
October will generally be found tough, acrid, and hardly eatable. 
It is little better than 'wasting the seed to commence sowing earlier. 

The soil, if of a close nature, will be the better for being lightened 
with wood-ashes. It should not have been recently manured. 
A partially-shaded situation is the best. 

The sowing may bo made broadcast, which is least troublesome ; 
but the way recommended by English gardeners, and the more 
economical one., is to sow in drills. The drills should he in rows, 
three or four inches apart, and the seed should be buried in them 
a quarter of an inch deep. After the sowing the ground should be 
well trodden down, or the Radishes will not be well formed. When 
up, the young plants may he thinned out to three or four inches 
apart. 

The seed usually germinates in three days, and the Radishes 
are ready for pulling in somewhat less than a month afterwards. 
Consequently, repeated sowings for succession crops had better be 
made at intervals of ton days or a fortnight between. 

“ The turnip-rooted,” Captain Weston states, "transplant very 
well if taken up young, and give much finer Radishes than the seed¬ 
bed, being larger, milder, and more crisp." 

Radishes require to ho well watered during growth, and the soil 
upon becoming at all dry and caked should be hoed. There is a 
description of Radish, apparently indigenous to this country, 
produced sometimes of an enormous size, aud much consumed by 
Indians in the Upper 'Provinces during the cold weather. It is 
extremely mild and tender, but totally devoid of the fine flavour 
for which the best European kinds are distinguished. 

Raphanus caudatus: Rat-tailed Radish is a singular vege¬ 
table that lias lately come into cultivation, and is remarkable 
for the si range-shaped pods it bears, which soon reach a length 
of as much as throe feet. The plants, when up, will need to be 
thinned out to about a foot and-a-half from each other. 

On the hills, successive sowings may be made every IB days 
from Mare.li to September. 
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PART III. 

THE 

FRUIT GARDEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The cultivation of fruit, trees is, perhaps, the most fascinating 
part of hoitiniilturc. The final product is so delicious, and there is 
such opportunity for science' and skill in the development of that 
product, In India, however, fruit-growing is in a backward condi¬ 
tion, There tire fruit gardens everywhere, but few are well kept. 
The rich man plants specimens of all kinds of fruit trees and leaves 
their cai e to tin untrained coolie. The middle-class man sticks in 
trees and loaves them to Providence,; and the cultivator who earns a 
living from his fruit trees adheres to ancient varieties and to ancient 
methods of culture, pruning, and irrigation. In no department of 
horticulture, is there such a chance of genuine improvement ns in 
fruit culture, and we propose to give a few directions regarding 
successful fruit growing. 

The fact that a man may not be long in a station should not 
deter him Irom growing some of the more rapidly yielding fruit 
trees and shrubs, e.g., banana, papaya, guava, cape gooseberry, 
and fig. 

In choosing a site for a fruit garden, whether by itself or as 
a pint of a bungalow garden, three things should he considered, 
viz. (1) soil, (2) water, (u) protection. The soil must be at least 
three loot deep with a drainable subsoil. If the subsoil is hard 
rook or stiff elay, or if the soil itself is heavy and clayey, give up the 
idea of growing fruit. Well or canal irrigation is essential. The 
trees must bo in the ground all the year, and for several years, and 
need a good water supply. Trees must be protected from winds 
and from thieves, hence wind breaks and hedges am necessary. 
Assuming that the soil is good, water is available, and protection 
is arranged, the next and most essential thing is to get the soil 
into condition, it is well worth while losing a year to get the soil 
into condition. The succeeding growth and bearing of the trees 
will compensate for that loss, while trees put into an unprepared 
soil arc a perpetual eyesore. Soil operations should be begun any 
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tune befoie the raiii'—let 11 -, sa v in Jauuaiy of the pien-nt yeai. 
The soil should Ijo deepli ploimliid and leit lough to tho action oi 
the element*. After rim clods lui\e nnmilled under lhe influence 
of the sun, plough again ar right augle*. and hamnv twice. Then 
just as the 3‘ains bieak sm sun hemp ( Urololarin junccn) at, the 
rale ol 10 lbs. «eed pi i acre. This will come up vigorously with 
the rains. After Axwet-ks cut it down and plough it in m situ, 
let it rot well and liaivow again. At the end oi the mills dig the 
pits for thi} fruit tiees and between them put m a crop of a deep 
looting legume to bieak up the subsoil—a short season giouiiduut, 
such as the small Japanese, is admiiable. Harvest the nuts of this 
and return the roots and steins to lhe soil. Hairow again. Then 
transplant tho fruit trees into position in the end of Jauntil y one 
year after the start of soil operations. 

Some piefer to do then planting when the uiius break, lull, if 
irrigation watei is available, and in ilistncts where them is no 
danger of host, Jnnn.uy i- an excellent, month. The trees get 
established before the heat. The heat stimulates growth. By the 
time the lanis conus the tue is well able to make use ol the water, 
and also well able to stand the check that comes when the soil is 
waterlogged. A turn planted when the rams break is not in a 
position to make much rise oi the eaily rains, and feels the check of 
waterlogging severely. 

The trees to be grown are determined by soil, climate, and 
water facilities. Pomegranate, guava, and fig get along on shallow 
soils. Papa 3 r a and banana need good soils and plenty of water. 
The mango must have a deep soil. Orange and other citrus trees 
need at least 4 feet of good soil but vary as to water requirements, 
The vine must have a noli, well drained soil and a very dry ripening 
season. The apple, peach, pear and plum will not tolerate conti¬ 
nuous heat, wet or dry, and must have a winter lest. Hence they 
are found near the northern frontier or on elevations. There is 
little difficultv in getting an idea as to what will grow. The question 
is how to grow it. 

It may be laid down as a truism that the main faults of Indian 
fruit gardening are (1) close planting, (2) ovenvatering, (3) lack 
of drainage, (4) omission to work the soil, (5) insufficient and ill 
balanced manuring. The following arc correct distances Jor tilt 
chief fruit trees in India 


Mango 

Beet apait. 

30 

Oranges 

Fuel apur 
20 

Papayas 

10 

Vines 

10 

Small sour limes 

15 

Guavas 

20 

Bananas 

12 

Pomegranates 

15 

Apples 

20 

Peaches 

20 

Plums 

15 

Cherries 

18 

Apricots 

20 

Pigs 

15 
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Irrigation water is usually given in India in earth basins round 
the trunk of the tree. This is desirable at no stage of growth as 
collar-rot may bo induced, and it is frankly absurd when the feeding 
roots have gone iar beyond the narrow bounds of the basin. Irriga¬ 
tion m long narrow beds is best in practice, providing ample water 
for all roots and leaving a space ot soil miimgated through which 
air may reach the roots also. When the trees are young, one such 
basin may run on either side of each row and when old, a somewhat 
broader basin will serve two adjacent rows. It is desirable, however, 
once every two years to exchange the sites of the hasin and the 
noil-irrigated part, so that the irrigated soil does not get packed. 
Drainage is the removal of surplus water and is the complement of 
scientific irrigation, 'to prevent such water standing on the 
surface, shallow irenohes (surtace drains) should be run down the 
slope, one at every 30 feet apart. These must end in a catchment 
pit where, the earth washed away may, he deposited. In the rains, 
the soil between the trees should always bear a cover crop to 
prevent undue wash, to keep down weeds, and to be used as green 
manure. Underground drainage is needed in heavy clay soils. It 
luis been little done in India as yet. The simplest subsoil drains 
are treiielms 3 feet deep and 11 feet across. These may be left 
open, or the bottom 1 loot may be filled with loose stones and the 
top covered over with earth, or a tile drain may be laid in the 
trenches, ifiaoli dram must have a slight slope to make water run 
in it and an outfall into a nullah or catchment pit. 

Omission to work the soil means, first, bad soil aeration; 
second, robbing of the soil of good materials by weeds ; third, 
interference, of these weeds with the fruit tree roots. The soil, 
therefore', must bo kept well hoed, except when a cover crop is 
on it. Cover crops must be sown thickly to be of any use. 
Manuring is necessary for fruit trees, but it must he the right manure 
and it must be applied in the right way. Green manuring in the 
rains should be a regular operation in a fruit garden throughout 
its life. 

The following general manure is, in addition, of considerable 
value :—Ah time of planting, in the pit for each tree, mixed with 
the earth, put 1C lbs. farmyard manure, 5 lbs. bone meal, and 7 lbs. 
wood ashes. Kurili year afterwards, increase tbe farmyard manure 
0 lbs., the bone meal 0 oz, and the ashes 1 lb. per tree, up till and 
including the fifth year, and apply this amount afterwards. Apply 
the manures before the rains in the irrigation beds and mix well 
with the earth. In soils lucking lime apply 8 oz. slaked lime per 
tree per annum with the manure. This is, of course, merely a simple 
scheme of manuring for goneral fruit cultivation. 

With these preliminary remarks we may now proceed to 
study the fruit trees themselves. 

F, MG 


12 
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PALMACEJE. 

Borassus flabelliformis. 

PALMYRA-TREE—PAN-PALM. 

Tdl gaclih. 

This Palm is well known. It produces in the cold season a 
crop of great round black fruits. The interior of each fruit consists 
of an insipid, gelatinous, pellucid kind of pulp, about the size of a 
child’s head. A good preserve, it is said, may be made of it, and 
when of about the size of a fowl’s egg it is often used for pickling. 

The undeveloped seed kernel is the most -delicious part of it, 
and as it is sold in large quantities in the bazars during the hot, 
dry months of April and May, it is most acceptable, being veTy 
refreshing and cool, • 

Cocos nucifera. 

COCONUT. 

Narial — Kkopra, 

The ideal conditions for the coconut are (1) proximity to the 
sea, (2) a temperature ranging between 55° and 90°F., (3) licii but 
very porous and friable soil, (4-) a rainfall of 50—80 inches, well 
distributed. Coconuts, however, can be grown at considerable dis¬ 
tances from the sea and, under artificial irrigation, in regions of low 
rainfall. They must always have a light rich soil, however, and 
will not tolerate great extremes of temperature. 

Coconuts are propagated by their nuts. Por seed purposes 
nuts should be selected from trees of good growth and producing 
nuts of desirable size and quality. The nuts should be gathered 
when half full of “ milk ” and placed in a nursery to germinate. It 
is a common and reprehensible native practice to let the nuts steep 
in a well till they germinate. The seed nuts should be laid 1 foot 
apart each way under half shade in well cultivated and enriched 
soil, and almost covered with the soil. The nuts should bo watered 
every second day if there is no rain, and the seedlings with nuts 
attached transplanted in pits 25 feet apart each way in the field 
when from 6 to 12 months old. 

Coconut trees are usually planted much closer than this to 
their great detriment. While the coconut trees are making their 
growth there is no objection to taking other crops oh the land 
such as papayas, guavas, bananas, vegetables, groundnuts, etc. 
Trees come into bearing from the fifth to the eighth year and go on 
bearing up till the fiftieth. Yearly green manuring is necessary. 
Pish manure is usually easily available near the. coast and 15 lbs. of 
this per tree should also be given annually. Each tree yields from 
'20—50 nuts per year. The coconut palm lias two serious insect 
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enemies, namely, the rhinoceros beetle ( Oryctes rhinoceros ) and the 
paltn weevil ( Rhynchophorus ferruginous ). These are very different 
in appearance and have different modes of action. The rhinoceros 
beetle, a huge black insect with a horn on its head, bores its way 
rapidly into the soft young trunk near the leaf bases and goes 
downward into the stem. It can sometimes be reached by a wire, 
but the best method is to pour a little tar or turpentine down the 
hole and stop it up with clay. The beetle lays its eggs in rotting 
material, especially dung, and lienee such material must not lie 
about the plantation. The palm weevil, on the other hand, lays its 
eggs on the soft parts of the top of the tree and in tree wounds. The 
larva that hatches out is a footless worm which bores into the tree 
and grows to an enormous size. As many as one hundred of these 
loathsome lavvai have been recovered from one tree-top. A tree 
really attacked by these larvie is hopeless, and must he cub down 
.and burned. The weevil itsell, the actual insect, may be trapped 
at night by suspending a lamp over a basin containing fermenting 
coconut milk. The insects fall into the liquid and are drowned. 
For the rhinoceros beetle some authorities recommend the strewing 
of sharp sand among the leaf bases. This sand gets into the wings 
and leg joints of the beetles holing there, and kills them. 

A disease known as hltd rot, duo ia India to the fungus Pythium 
followed by bacteria, is prevalent in some places. Spraying of the 
tree-top with Bordeaux mixture controls this disease. The spray is 
applied from ail automatic (pressure) sprayer carried on the back 
■el a climber. There, are other fungoid diseases of less importance 
for which no definite remedies are yet known. 

Phoenix dactylifera- 

DATfi-PALM. 

Khajuor. 

The conditions limiting the, cultivation of the edible Date-palm 
arc those of climate. In most parts of India the heavy monsoon 
rains come when the Date flowers and fruits, and so either prevent 
pollination or damage the fruits. Iu areas where the rainfall during 
the flowering and fruiting season, March to November, does not 
exceed live inches ami where frost is not severe or prolonged, Dates 
may be grown on almost any soil. Irrigation is, of course, neces¬ 
sary. The plant is best propagated by offshoots from trees of good 
quality. Those arc severed from the parent when from 3 to 6 years 
old and the largo leaves _ cut off. They arc planted out 25 feet 
apart each way, and come into bearing about 8 years from planting. 
The Date-palms are male and female, and i male trees per 100 
females should bo planted. The pollen of the male flowers is arti¬ 
ficially dusted over the female inflorescences and a good yield thus 
■ensured. Offshoots from a male tree give only male trees and 
from a female tree only females. 
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BROMELIACEBE. 

Ananassa sativa. 

PINE-APPLE. 

Ananas. 

The best condition^ for Pine-apple cultivation arc low elevation 
and moist hot climate. Nevertheless the hint can be grown in a 
great many places even up to 5,000 feet, provided that there is 
sufficient moist heat. Gieat variations ot temperature and humi¬ 
dity are inimical to tlic plant. Excessive shade damages the plants, 
but light shade is beneficial. In Eastern and Northern Bengal, Assam, 
Burma, and Ceylon they grow well. Them are some fair plantations 
in Gujarat. The varieties of tlu.s plant aie numerous. Eirmiuger 
mentions the following - 

“ 1. The Bengal kind is not by any means an indifferent fruit 
when grown m a situation exposed to the sun. The large insipid 
fruits sold iu sucli quantities m the bazars are nearly all produced 
under the shade of trees, m out-of-the-way places, the shade con¬ 
ducing as much perhaps to the size as it tends to detract from the 
flavour. The following are the varieties issued from, the Gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society :— 

2. The Ceylon, introduced originally by Mr. Robinson, is 
decided to be the finest in flavour of all. The fruit is rather large, 
greenish when young, and of an orange colour when ripe. 

3. The Sylhct, or Iioomlah, is a small fruit, compact in form, 
of very high reputation ; when young of a black colour, and bright 
yellow when ripe. It is peculiar, too, for the very largo size of its 
eyes, and for not having more than seven or eight of thorn. 

The Dacca : also a fine fruit, remarkable for the smoothness 
of its rind and white colour of its eyes. 

5. The Penang: one or two sorts introduced from Penang 
differ but little from the ordinary Bengal kind. 

6. Conical-cmm: a variety of curious long sugar-loaf form, 
but of no particular excellence. 

I. Striatifolia: a variety, I believe, from Java. With its 
merits I am unacquainted, as it is unproductive hero. 'The beauty 
of its leaves, striped with red and white, seems to be its principal 
recommendation. 

.8. Cayenne ; a variety much cultivated in Europe, where it 
is. in high estimation, and where it is accounted the best kind for 
winter fruiting. There are two sub-varieties, the Smooth and the 
Prickly, The one we have was introduced in 1860 from Peradeniya 
in Ceylon; is remarkable for the deep verdant green of its leaves, 
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and for tlroir being almost entirely divested of spines. It has not 
fruited here yet. 

9. Moscow; 10. Queen; Mr. L. Berkeley informed me that 
he had imported these two varieties from Europe, and that the 
former had fruited in Ids glass-house at Lahore.” 

Ih'd Itipley, Green Ltipley and Smooth Cayenne arc under culti¬ 
vation nt Bauguloie. The lycw Pine is also cultivated in Mysore. 

The, Giant. Kcw is apparently the same, as or similar to the 
Smooth Cayenne, and has long broad leaves, without spines on the 
edge ; fruit yellowish green, cylindrical; bracts reddish. The Queen 
has leaves of a bluish green, with widely apart marginal spines; 
fruits yellowish and oval. 

Tin* Pine-apple flowers in February and March, and ripens its 
fruit in July,anil August. After which, in September and October, 
it makes its piiueipal growth. It sometimes, however, happens that 
plants, instead ol making growth then, break into flower, and so 
produce Iruit in the cold months. This is by no means desirable, as 
the Iruit produced thus unseasonably is, from want of heat sufficient 
to ripen it, almost invaiiahly, acid and uneatable. Young shoots 
and suckers not. rispiiied should he removed from the plants as soon 
as they make their appearance. 

After the rains, no water need he given them till they have, set 
their hint in Fehmury and Match, when, as well as during all the 
time Hint the Iruit is swelling, il should lie bestowed abundantly. 
Occasional spmyings with water during this period are beneficial. 

The proper season lor planting out Pine-apples, ns will be easily 
understood I mm the above, is in August. A situation should be 
chosen lor them where they may he fully exposed to the sun. They 
should he placed in rows, at a distance of three feet at least between 
each row, and at a distance of two Joel from each other in the row. 

'Pile parts used for propagation inothc suckers that spring from 
the Inure of the plant. Suit,able soils uie those containing sand, clay, 
and a fair amount of humus. Heavy sodden clay soils must be 
avoided. The plants are put in place on ridges. The site of the 
plantation mast be changed every second or third crop and heavy 
dressings of farmyard manure given. The crop is ready in about 
J2 months from planting. 


MCTTAM1NEAE. 

Musa., 

PLANTAIN—BANANA. 

ASla — Bale. 

In the West Indies the, term. Banana is applied to varieties 
whose fruits can be eaten raw, and the term Plantain to varieties 
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whose fruits require cooking. In India, the term Plantain is applied 
indiscriminately to all varieties. There is also some confusion 
regarding the scientific name of the species of which the 
various lands of Banana anil Plantain aie varieties, but to avoid 
argument, we shall term it Musa scqnentum , the earliest name 
given by Linmeus. Similarly we shall rise the term Banana 11 s 
the English equivalent of this specific name. The < ultivated 
Banana varieties aie generally seedless, but occasionally one conies 
across a few seeds in an edible fruit, and such seeds may grow if 
sown. 

The Banana glows best on moist soils. It delights in the 
climate of the coast, but will grow whenever it can get plenty of 
watei ancl where it is protected from hot drying winds. It is 
propagated by suekeis springing from the underground bulb or 
conn of an older plant. Of the^e there are two types—the sword 
suckers, wrtlr narrow leaves, and the broad-leaved suckers. The 
first-named give the bpst plants. The ground for Bananas must be 
well tilled and the suckers planted 12 feet ajiait each way. The 
banana is a gloss feeder and needs liberal manuring, best given in 
three doses, one month, two months, and three months after planting. 
Castor cake 10 lbs. plus fish 15 lbs. per tree is an excellent manure. 
Castor cake 4. lbs., sulphate of ammonia 1 lb., sulphate of potash 
-i lb. and calcium superphosphate g lb. has proved useful. Green 
manuring is desirable once a year and the soil must be kept well 
hoed. The first crop comes in 10—12 months from planting, and 
is poorer than any succeeding crops. Succeeding crops in well- 
treated plantations should come on every five months and be twice 
the weight of the first crop. When a Banana tree 1ms fruited it 
dies and must be cut out; its suckers replace it. There is an nit 
in regulating these suckers. One should be half grown when the 
old tree is fruiting, and another should be about 2 feet high— 
others being cut out. A succession of fruiting trees is thus obtained 
and overciowding prevented. The number of fiuits per tiee is 
greatly increased with good manuring and cultivation, and is 
decreased Ly neglect. Alter five years a Banana plantation should 
be cut out and the land given to other crops for three years 
before Bananas are put on it again. The fiuit bunch is severed 
when the fruit is full-grown and is hung up in a dark cool 
place to ripen. In the ripening process the starch of the fruit 
changes to sugar, and the proportion of pulp to skin increases. A 
disease (black rot) due to the fungus, GJceosponum mumrum, 
occasionally attacks the fruits both on the tree and in store. 
It can be prevented by spraying with ammoniacal copper 
carbonate. 

Bananas can be successfully dried, alter skinning, by exposing 
lliem to the sun on light bamboo trays, covered by glass to 
keep off flies. This process is repeated for some days. The dried 
product looks, tastes, and keeps like a well-dried fig. 
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There are numerous varieties o£ the Banana of which the 
following are some :— 

Kamrcse — 


Yekkki bale .. 

.. Large fruited Banana. 

Yol’e bale ’ 

.. Small do. of same. 

.. GJultivatcd for the leaves only. 

Glidin’bale 

.. Large, butter Banana. 

» ,, 

.. Small. 

Turtle bale 

.. Cooking Plantain. 

Matlaranga bale 

Basil bale 

.. Dessert Banana. 

llavu.lmle 

.. Snake Banana. 

CJujja bale 

.. Short Banana. 

Fid la bale 

.. Small, elegant Banana. 

('bandni bale .. 

.. Bed Banana. 

.lain lade 

.. Honey Banana. 

llaja bale 

.. .Royal Banana. 

Paelia bale 
also :— 

Mumtlii — 

.. Green Banana, 

Lnlkel 

.. Big, red Banana. 

hllmskel or Bankel 

.. Deep yellow, angular Banana. 

Hlljeli 

.. Pale yellow Banana. 

Ibisnii 

.. Curved, pale green Banana. 

hint bell 

.. Dumpy, curved, orange yellow 
Banana. 

Lai Velelii 

.. Like Mutheli, but not so 
thick; flesh creamy. 

Sal'et Velelii .. 

.. Like Lai Velelii, but flesh 
chalky. 

Sonkol 

.. Golden-coloured Banana. 

Of this plant the varieties cultivated in the vicinity 6f Calcutta 

are. given by Pii'minger as 

follows:— 

“1. Ohmivna; This, 

in my estimation, is decidedly the finest 

of all the Plmilams, rivalling in lusciousness and dclieaey of flavour 
the most delicious pear. 


The plant is easily recognised by the pervading tinge of red on 
the stem, mid mom particularly by the redness of the great central 
rib of the leaf, Both on the upper and under aide. The fruit is about 
aix inches long, ripens of a pale straw colour, and is not fit to he 
eaten till it can be removed from the bunch without the slightest 
effort, 

2. Ohmh’C Chnmpa: differs only from the preceding in being 
a much smaller fruit—not much larger than a man’s thumb. It is 
borne in large, densely compact bunches. 

3. Afurlalm: also a veTy delicious fruit; in flavour 
considered by some as equal to the Chumpa, which in size and colour 
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it much resembles. The plant is known by the rib of the leaf being 
devoid of red both above and below, and by its rim, particularly at 
tlie base, having a slight border of reddish-brown, which becomes 
larger and more prominent upon the sharp upper edges of tiro foot¬ 
stalk. 

4. Daccde, or Daccac-Mnrtaban: as sometimes called by the 
natives, possesses a flavour surpassingly rich and luscious, and quite 
distinct from that of the preceding. 

The plant bears a strong resemblance to the Martaban, but is 
at once distinguished from it by the red border upon the upper edges 
of the footstalk being three times as broad ; as well as, more especi¬ 
ally, by the large quantity of lime-like powder coating the stem and 
under side of the leaves. The fruit is about four inches long, and 
about half as broad as long, with a very thick rind. It ripens to a 
pale yellow, tke tip and stout stalk remaining a bright green. 
Tins fruit, unlike the Chumpa, remains firm and tight on the bunch 
when fully ripe. 

5. . Kuntela : This is a very inferior fruit, of pithy consistency 
and insipid flavour, though the one cultivated the most extensively 
of all, and sold in great quantities in the bazars. The cause of the 
very great demand there exists for this particular kind among the 
natives, is on account of its being employed in offerings to >Seova, 
being the only sort, too, they think right to use for that purpose. 
The inferiority of its flavour as a fruit, moreover, is of little concern 
to them, as it is principally in its immature state for cooking in 
curries that this Plantain is consumed. The head of the flowers, 
likewise, before the sheath in which they are enclosed expands, is 
often cut. off, being esteemed a most delicious vegetable. The 
plant is distinguished hv the pure rich green of the leaves and 
footstalks, darker than that of the Enrich Kfila. It grows to a great 
height. The fruit resembles in appearance the Martaban. 

6. Kvtch Kela: a fruit of great size, used only in its unripe 
state by the natives for their curries. When boiled it has somewhat 
of the flavour of the Parsnip, and is a nice vegetable to eat with 
roast meat. The plant is known by the pervading rich yellowish 
green of the leaves, being quite devoid of any tinge of red. 

7. M&M-bhog or Mohun-lhog, is to my thinking a fruit, not 
much superior to the Kuntela, which it somewhat resembles, though 
in very high estimation with some.” 


Musa Chinensis. 

CAVENDISH PLANTAIN. 

A very delicious Plantain, of rich and peculiar flavour. 

The plant may be recognised in a moment by its dwarf and 
compact form, not growing to above half the height that other kinds 
do, and bearing very large, wide, thick, dark-green leaves, which lie 
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closely one upon ilie other. The fruit is borne in enormous bunches, 
is about ten inches long, of moderate and uniform thickness, and 
ripens to a pea-green colour. It is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
in perfection as it is uneatable till quite ripe, and on its becoming 
ripe commences almost immediately to decay. Its English name 
was given it by Sir J. Paxton in honour of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Musa Sapientum, syn. Arakanensis, 

ARRACAN PLANTAIN. 

Firmingcr states : On sending plants of this species to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society some years ago, Captain Ripley observed : 
“ If well manured the fruit of this tree is one of the best Plantains 
there is ; the old trees yield particularly fine fruit.” 

Arracan seems to bo especially rich in the variety of Plantains it 
produces, for besides the above. Captain Ripley sent to the Society 
in September of 1857 as many as eighteen kinds, of eleven of which 
he wrote in high commendation. But whether from inattention, 
or from their being unsuited to the climate, Finninger found, on 
inquiry in 18G1, that the whole had perished. Firminger gave the 
names, with Captain Ripley’s remarks, as follows:— 

“ 1. Ilpecgyan : lias a thick rincl of a darkish brown, is a very 
•pleasant fruit, being of a mellow sub-acid flavour. 

2. Thrnasia : a small-sized fruit, but of excellent flavour. 

3. Beela : a good Plantain. 

4. Nataboo ; this is a very luscious fruit. 

5. Byat Taus : is a large, well-flavoured fruit. 

G. Gtyecswe : the Hog-deer’s Tooth ; is a long, thin Plantain of 
good flavour. 

7. Moungtya: is much liked; it has a pleasant sub-acid 
flavour. The skin is of a dead white, and very thick. 

8. Pcemive ; also a sweet, well-flavoured fruit. 

9. Wei Tsway : the Boar’s Tusk. Is an excellent-flavoured 
handsome fruit. 

10. May daulelllie : a long narrow Plantain, growing in hand¬ 
some bunches, with a luscious fruit. 

11. Moungore : a thick-skinned Plantain of good flavour.” 

Firminger also mentioned an African Plantain, which he calls 

Musa Africana, with the merits of which he said he was unac¬ 
quainted. 

This African Plantain mentioned by Firmingcr may be the 
MaJcono Tcrnbo o[ East Africa, which is probably identical with the 
Philippine Tun doc. It bears fruits weighing 1 lb. each of a fair 
flavour and pinkish flesh. 

Bananas are dried at Agashe in the Bassein Taluka of the 
Bombay coast, the Rajeli variety being used for this. 
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CUPULIFERAS. 

Corylus avellana. 

FILBERT. 

Neither the Filbert nor any variety of Hazel-nut is to be met 
with on rhe plains of India. Numerous attempts have been made 
to raise plants by solving the kernels, but have invariably proved 
unsuccessful. Even if plants could be raised, in all probability 
they would never be productive, as has been found to be the case in 
Mauritius. But on the hills the tree is common enough. 

Castanea Chinensis. 

CHINESE CHESTNUT. 

This tree, Dr. Voigt states, was introduced from China into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1807, but had not flowered up to 1814. 
In the year 1854 a hundred seedlings were introduced into the 
Gardens of the Agri-IIorticultural Society by Mr. Fortune, who said 
that the tree produced a nut quite equal if not superior, to the 
Spanish Chestnut. The climate of Calcutta seemed, however, little 
suited to them, as they made no growth. 

Castanea vesca. 

SPANISH CHESTNUT. 

This tree will not thrive on the plains of India ; but it is very 
common on the hills of Northern India, e.g., Simla, Mussoorie, 
Murree, etc., where it flowers in March and April with its panicles 
of lavender, coloured blossoms, and sets an abundance of fruit in 
May and June. 

JUGLANDErE. 

Juglans regia. 

WALNUT. 

The Walnut-tree is common on the hills of Northern India, 
and produces there its crops abundantly. No productive tree is 
met with in the plains. Plants are, however, easily raised from 
seed ; but these, both in the vicinity of Calcutta and in other parts 
of India, after reaching to a height of about two or three feet, make 
no further growth, and remain the same for some years, until they 
ultimately die oil. 

Carya oliveeformis. 

PECCAN NUT. 

This has been tried in India without success. 
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URTIC ACE/E. 

Morus alba. 

MULBERRY. 

This plant is a small tree indigenous in Northern and Western 
India, and cultivated in Europe. It is cultivated also in Northern 
India. The leaves are used for the feeding of silkworms. The 
fruit is produced in May and June. It may he propagated by seeds 
or hv cuttings of one year old wood. The fruit is edible. 


Morus Indies. 

INDIAN MULBERRY. 

Toot —■, Shahtoot . 

This plant, is cultivated throughout India for silkworm feeding 
and also as a hedge plant. It is propagated easily by cuttings 
planted 2 feet apart. The fruit is edible. 


Ficus Carica. 


Unjeer. 

The Fig requires a well-drained soil, but is not particular as to 
depth. It responds to manuring and must have copious watering. 
It is propagated by cuttings of 1 foot long of well-ripened wood. 
These may bo taken at any time. In good soil conditions the tree 
grows rapidly and will produce a crop within twelve months. It 
should be planted fifteen feet apart each way. The practice of 
pruning is little understood, cither too severe pruning or none 
at all being given. The points to recollect in pruning are : (1) if not 
pruned, the tree produces long, scraggy branches, breakable, and 
exposed to wind and birds ; (2) the fruit is produced from the 
development of buds at the base of the leaves on the most recently 
formed wood. Keeping these points in mind our ideal should 
l)e to produce a low urn-shaped tree, hearing fruit all down its 
stems. 

Assuming that a cutting has produced one strong branch, that 
branch should be cut back to 2 feet long. The branches springing 
from, this should be cut back to 2 feet also, and the branches there¬ 
after allowed to grow naturally tilt the tree is B feet high, when 
further cutting back after the fruiting seasons must he done to keep 
the tree’s head low. Fruits are formed at any time, but those 
produced in the rains are insipid. The crop which appears in 
Novenfber-Docember and ripens in February-April is the best. An 
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attempt has been made in the Deccan to force two fruiting seasons 
into the dry months, but without success. The Fig may be 
‘ L rested ” to force fiuiting, just as the Orange is and .suffers little 
from the operation. 

The so-called fruit of the Fig is Teally a swollen hollow branch 
containing many small flowers in it. In the Figs iroin Turkov these 
flowers set hard little seeds which are fertile. The Deccan Fig sets 
no seeds. A fungoid disease. Fig rust (Urerfo Fici), attacks the 
leaves but does not seriously injure the fruit. No remedies have 
yet been devised against it. The cultivation in India of French, 
Italian and Turkish Figs is still in the expeiimental stage. The 
few adult plants of foreign varieties seen by the editor of the seventh 
edition have entirely faded to produce lipe fruit. The fruits diop 
while still small. 


Artocarpus integrifolia. 

JACK-FRUIT. 

Kuntul. 

The fruit of this tree is perhaps about one of the largest in exist¬ 
ence, and is an ill-slmpen, somewhat oval-formed, unattractive- 
looking object. The interior is of a soft, fibrous consistencv, with 
the edible portions scattered here and there, of about the size and 
colour of a small Orange. By those who can manage to eat it, it is 
considered most delicious, possessing the rich spicy scent and flavour 
of the Melon, but to such a powerful degree as to be quite unbearable 
to persons of a weak stomach, or to those unaccustomed to it. 

If the edible pulp of the fruit he taken out and boiled ill some 
fresh milk, and then be strained off, the milk will, on becoming cold, 
form a tliick jelly-like substance of the consistency of blauc-mange 
of a fine Orange colour, and of a Melon-like flavour. Treated in this 
way, the fruit affords a very agreeable dish for the table. 

There are said to he two varieties:— 

1. The Khujja, or hard kind, distinguished by the large size of 
the edible pulp, and by the abundance and thickness of its juice. 
The exterior of the fruit is smooth to the hand, and green, and the 
nuts or seeds comparatively small. The leaves, too, are of a rounder 
form than those of the second variety. 

2. The Ghila, or soft kind, is reckoned a much inferior fruit, 
with the inner pulp small in quantity and its juice scanty, thin, and 
watery. The fruit is much smaller than the preceding, with a rough 
exterior, and with the seeds very much larger. 

The Jack-fruit is not home, as most other fruits are, from the 
ends of branches, but upon stout footstalks projecting from the main 
trunk and thickest branches of the tree. In no other way, indeed, 
could its ponderous weight he sustained. The situation of the fruit, 
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moreover, is said to vary with the age of the tree, being first borne 
on the branches, then on the trunk, and, in old trees, on the roots. 
Those borne on the roots, which disclose themselves by the cracking 
of the earth above them, are held in highest estimation. 

The tree opens its blossoms and sets its fruit in November, and 
continues to do so even until March. The flowers when first opened 
give out a sweet, agreeable scent, very similar to that of tlie Magnolia 
pumila. 

The tree grows to a considerable size, and is found in nearly all 
parts of India, but in greatest profusion in Lower Bengal. “It is 
very rare,” one learns, “in the Punjab ; though the few trees they 
have in Lahore thrive well and bear fruit.” Major Drury states, 
“ that if planted in a stony sod it grows short and thick ; if in sandy 
ground tall and spreading, and if the roots happen to come m 
contact with water the tree will not bear fruit.” 

The tree requires a deep, rich, light soil for its best growth. 
The heavy rainfall and moist air of coastal districts suits it, but on 
irrigation it can he grown in sheltered situations in any place with a 
suitable temperature. Bruits begin to appear from the fifth to 
eighth year of the tree’s age. The tree is propagated either hv 
planting the seeds in groups of I or 5 in well manured juts 30 feet 
apart each way, and then keeping the strongest seedling, or by 
raising seedlings in the nursery and transplanting to 30 feet apart 
each way in the field., 

Roxburgh says that the seeds of the Jack-fruit, when roasted, 
are not inferior to the best Chestnuts. Those which Birminger 
I’oasted, and ate, had, he says, the mealiness and consistency of 
roasted Chestnuts, hut so far from having the fine flavour of the 
Spanish Nut, had any flavour at all, and were perfectly insipid. 
They are about the size and form of a largo Broad Bean. 

Indians use. them in tlieir curries, ns well as eat them cooked in 

ghi. 

The following ingenious mode of training the tree is sometimes 
resorted to. Sow the seed imbedded in its own pulp. Bix over 
the young shoot, immediately upon its appearing above ground, 
a narrow hollow pipe, made by the union of the two halves of 
a bamboo that has been split in two, in order to remove the enclosures 
at the knots, and tied together again with string. This bamboo- 
pipe must be about three or four feet high. The Jack will soon 
ascend the pipe, and make its appearance at the summit. When 
it does so, remove the halves of the bamboo. Lay the young shoot, 
which will be iound perfectly supple and pliant, upon the ground, 
and twist it into the form of a spiral coil, with the crown of the root 
for its centre. Cover this coil well over with earth, leaving the end 
of the shoot to project from the ground. The plant thus.treated 
will grow in about five years’ time into a tree, the spiral portion of it 
below ground enlarging correspondingly at the same time. Upon 
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tins I'pual the fiuit will uniformly be piodmed and be of tbe finest 
quality and lamest size. 

Not giown uii the lulls, wheie it could nut exist owing to the 
cold climate. 


Artocarpus incisa. 

BREAD-lEt’ir. 

A handsome tice, with very laige. polished daik-green, slashed 
leaves, a native of the South Sea Islands. Mnliu eas, and Java. The 
fruit is of an oval foun, and of the size of a large Melon, and in 
genaial appearance much lesembles the Jack-finite it ia, however, 
perfectlv sientlcss. Its exterioi i- not niuiicated, but is nimked 
with letirillations, with slightly prominent aioohts. It is without 
seeds, and when masted is said to leseinhle the (vumb of a new loal. 
Firnunger states. " I have bought spen mens m the bazar fit Point 
de Gallo m t'eilon. These, when sliced and lued. seemed to me, as 
well as to all who paitook of them to be loudly distinguishable ironi 
an excellent batter pudding" The tno is piobubly an ougmal 
inhabitant of the Malay Arelupelago, but is now spread all over the 
tropics, and glows to perfection in the tropical Pacific islands. 
There aie two sub-species, one producing seeds, and the other not 
producing seeds, and propagated bv suekeis.. The tree is planted 
out like the preceding species and fruits at about the same age. 
Its cultural requirements are similar but it needs greater heat. 
There are generally two crops per year. 

The seeds of the Bread-fmit, it is stated, when roasted are as 
good as the best Chestnuts. They aie about the size of large Peas. 
The seedless Biead-fiiut tree is cultivated for its fruit on the 
plains of Southern India, especially on the west coast, at Madras and 
Baugaloie. 

Cannot ho cultivated oil the lulls, except as a hot-house plant. 


bread-nut. 


A vaiiety of the above, which pi educes fruit containing seed, 
with the exterior split into deep lobes, and covered over with the 
sharp-pointed tops of the calyces. Lofty trees of this variety once 
grew in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, introduced, according to 
JDr. Voigt, in 1794. These had not flowered up to 1814, whence 
Boxburgh came to the conclusion that “ the winters of Bengal were 
too cold for them.” They, however, later blossomed and bore 
fruit regularly, yielding abundance of seed, from which young plants 
■were raised. 

Capnot be cultivated on the hills. 
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Artocarpus Lacoocha. 

MONKEY-JACK. 

Dephul — Barhal . 

A tree of modeiate Mize, native of Bengal, with handsome, 
oblong, entire. dark-green leaves, about eight inches long and four 
broad. In the rams it produces an ill-sluipen iruit of the size of an 
Orange, with a sinoolhish mid of the colour of dirty wash-leather. 
It is oi an austere taste, but it is sometimes eaten. Propagated 
by seed in the rains. 

Cannot be eailtivated on the hills of Northern India. 

A fine tree on the "Western Ghauts up to ail elevation of 4,000 
feet. The fruit is not known to be eaten in the south. 

Brosimum alicastrum. 

JAMAICA BREAD-NUT TREE. 

Dr. Voigt, quoting Swartz, says that the roasted nuts of this 
tree are used instead of bread, and have much the taste of Hazel¬ 
nuts. The tree was introduced, lie says, in ISO t, into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, hut had not flowered up to 1814, 

In reply to an enquiry made, in 1888. Dr. George lung said : 
“ Of this .1 have not been able to find anv plant in the gardens,” viz., 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. 

NUPHO RBI ACE/E. 

Phyllanthus emblica. 

Amla — Aida. 

A small, rather handsome tree, with graceful foliage, native of 
India : admitted sometimes into gardens for the small, round, green 
fruit it produces in the cold season, which, though exceedingly acid, 
and quite uneatable raw, is made use of for either pickles or 
preserves. Propagated by seed sown in the rains. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills of Northern India. 

Grows wild in Central and Southern India. 

Phyllanthus dislichus. 

OTAIiEITE GOOSEBERRY. 

STAR GOOSEBERRY. 

Nuree — Nurphul. 

A small tree, native of India, with light graceful foliage : yields 
a white Iruit, in size and form resembling a large, round, ribbed 
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button, with a hard stone in the centre. The fruit is commonly 
used by (he natives for pickling. It has a sour, sorrel-like flavour, 
and is unfit to be eaten raw ; but cooked with sugar it makes a most 
delicious compote, hardly to be distinguished in mi a preserve of 
green Gooseberries. (Jiops are produced twice in the year, about 
the end of April and again about the end of August. Plants may 
be propagated by sowing the stones in the rains. 

Cannot he cultivated on the hills, except in the south. 


Aleurites moluccana. 

LUMBANG NUT—INDIAN WALNUT—BENCOOLEN NUT. 

BELGAU.M WALNUT. 

CANDLE NUT OF THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Dcsi Ah'Ot. 

A tree of moderate si/o, with large, round, Inbed leaVos ; native 
of India; produces a very inferior description of nut, possessing 
somewhat of the flavour of tire Walnut, but of a dense, pithy con¬ 
sistently like that of a roasted Chestnut. The nut is of a roundish 
form, of the size of a Walnut, and is contained in a green husk, 
exactly resembling that of the Walnut. It breaks out into blossom 
in March with large bunches of small, delicate, white flowers, and 
ripens its crop towards the eud ol July, at which time it comes into 
full blossom again, but without yielding a second crop. 

Propagated by sowing the nuts during the rains. Seeds germi¬ 
nate in about five weeks from time of sowing. 


ELiEAGNACEiE. 

Elaeagnus conferta. 

OLEASTER—WILD OLIVE. 

The fruit of this tree is of the form and size of a Damson, has 
a stone in the centre, and when ripe is of a piale red or cherry colour. 
It is very acid, and though not generally considered an edible fruit, 
when cooked and sweetened with sugar makes a very agreeable 
compote. It would, no doubt, answer excellently for preserving. 
Tire tree flowers in the cold season, and the fruit ripens about the 
middle of February or beginning of March, and is borne usually in 
great profusion. The plant winch is a large, scandent shrub, of 
ornamental character from the silvery appearance of the under¬ 
surface of its leaves, is easily propagated by seed sown in October. 
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LAURA CR/E. 

Pevsea gratissima. 

AVOCADO PEAR—ALLIGATOR. PEAR. 

subaltern’s butter. 

Probably a native of Mexico ; in this country a moderate-sized 
tree ; but Humboldt states tliat near Caraecas lie met with “ enor¬ 
mous trees ” o[ Persca, and that it may be watered with either fresh 
or salt water, it, grows early in Ruba, and its systematic propaga¬ 
tion is heing undertaken in Florida. Though now tolerably 
common in Lower India, it does not appear to have been long 
introduced. The tree conies into blossom in the locality of Calcutta 
at the beginning of February, bearing sprays of very small, pale 
yellow (lowers ; and bears ripe fruit from the end of August to 
the middle of September. 

The fruit in outward appearance bears the strongest resem¬ 
blance to a very large, green pear. In the centre is a stone of about 
the size of a walnut. The fleshy part of the fruit around the stone 
is of a bright yellow colour, of the consistency of firm butter, and 
of the fine flavour of a fresh Walnut; this, eaten with salt, is very 
delicious. But Sir J. Paxton states that “ however excellent when 
ripe, the Avocado is very dangerous if pulled and eaten before 
maturity, being known to produce fever and dysentery.”* 

In this country it is usually propagated by seed sown in Septem¬ 
ber. Sir J. Paxton says that it may be struck from cuttings of 
half-ripened wood and planted, without mutilating the leaves, in 
sand under glass. For the multiplication of desirable varieties, 
however, it is best to bud on Avocado stocks, using buds of the good 
variety ] | to 2 inches long. The hud wood should be tender to 
mature, but green and smooth. 

Not grown on northern hills, but ascending to 1,500 in the 
south. 

SOLANAGEA5. 

Physalis Peruviana, 

PERUVIAN CHERRY—CAPE GOOSEBERRY. 

Tipurcc. 

A herbaceous perennial, native of Peru ; naturalised at the 
Cape, and in this country. 

The fruit, which exactly resembles that of the Winter-cherry of 
the English gardens, to which indeed it is closely allied, is concealed 


F, MC4 


* “ Flower Garden," Vol. II, p. 54. 
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in n, dry leafv appendage. is of a bright amber colour. of the precise 
si/e and form of a Chenv. and is ,i> delicious and serviceable as any 
berry the cumitir pioduces. No fruit, in the world perhaps affords a 
more excellent preset ve. 

Seeds .should be sown in May or June, and flic seedlings planted 
out in the open gtound in rows four feet apart, and at a distance 
of two feet from each other. Tliev will thrive in common garden 
soil, but bettei in that which has been somewhat enriched with 
manure. When about eight inches high the plants should be earthed 
up to half their height. When they come into blossom it will be of 
advantage to nip off tire ends of the shoots, as this will conduce 
towards keeping them less straggling, as well as towards throwing 
greater nourishment into the fruit. The fruit ripens from 
November' to January. Though perennial, in cultivation tlie 
plants must he treated as annuals; and fhe old ones, after they 
have once borne, he rooted up and thrown away ; and in the 
proper season sowings he made for- a fresh supply. 

The plant is ol a tender natiue, and will not endure much cold. 
Firminger endeavoured to cultivate it several seasons at Ferozepoic. 
but without success. It throve vigorously all tlie hot season, but 
the cold destroyed the large crop of fruit before it could ripen. 

Not suited for the hills, except in the south whore it does 
admirably. By the careful selection of seed, Sir Frederick Price 
and Mr. Proudlock both succeeded at Ootacamrmcl and Coonoor, 
in growing fruit of superior size and equality. 

Cyphomandra Belacea. 

TREE TOllATO. 

It is within comparatively recent years that this fruiting shrub 
or miniature tree has been introduced' from tropical America and 
established at hill stations in the south of India. The egg-shaped 
fruit is produced in great abundance near the ends of the branches, 
where it often hangs in clusters. At first, greenish-purple, it sub¬ 
sequently changes in ripening to yellowish-purple or dull yellow. 
Although not much appreciated as a dessert fruit, the tree tomato 
makes an excellent preserve. At Coonoor, on tlie Nilgiris, it is a 
most prolific bearer, and would yield tons of fruit on a few acres of 
land. Easily propagated from seed. 

APOCYNACEiE. 

Carissa Carandas. 

‘ Kuiundu. 

A small shrub, with dark, shining leaves, and most formidable 
thorns; native of India, and common in all parts of the country. 
Don de-cribes it as a tree of from fifteen to twenty feet high ; but 
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one seldom meets with it move than ten feet high at most unless 
climbing. Ll is in blossom in February, and the fruit is in season in 
August and September. A milky piice exudes irom the wounded 
part of the fruit when gathered, which is very adhesive and difficult 
to remove if allowed to fall upon the hands. There are several 
varieties, all of which are seandent or subseandent. As climbers, 
they often attain a great height in the iuugle. 

The fruit, when ripe, in shape, size, and colour beais a strong 
resemblance to a Damson; but bears within it a number of small 
seeds. It is of great value for making preserves. In its unripe 
state, moreover, it maybe used from about the middle of May to the 
middle of J uly for tarts and puddings. It has, when cooked, much of 
the flavour of the green Gooseberry. The trifling toughness of its 
skin is the principal objection to it. The tree is largely used for 
hedges. 

Plants are propagated from seed sown during the rains. 

Not grown on the hills, except in the south of India. 

Arduina bispinosa. 

NATAL PLUM. 

A small, thorny shrub, native of Natal; boars a strung resem¬ 
blance to the, Kurouda, to which, indeed, it is so closely allied as in 
general aspect to appear but a superior variety of that plant; very 
handsome when in full blossom with its bright, spailding, white 
flowers, and, as may be seen at tbc Gape, with its dark, rich fruit 
ripening upon if at the same time. 

The fruit is of the form aud size of a small Egg-plum, and when 
ri pc is ot a dee p purple colour like a Damson or Kurouda. Firminger 
states, “ The gardener at the public gardens at Gape Town told me 
it was in great request there for cooking purposes, and was held in 
high esteem. 

I raised plants from seed I brought with me from the Cape ; 
but during the six years they were in my garden they were never 
productive. It has existed many years in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens; butl learnt that it has never produced more than a soli¬ 
tary fruit or two there, i was told by Mr. M’lvor that it thrives 
well and bears fruit abundantly at Kulhuttee on the Nilghemes. 

Grailed upon the Kurouda, it is rendered productive. 

Not cultivated at the Himalayan hill stations.” 

OLEACEj®. 

Olea Europaea. 

OLIVE. 

Firminger states, “ The Olive-tree is a native of the south of 
Europe, and though introduced into this country a great many 
years ago has never, as far as the bearing of fruit is concerned, been 
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cultivated with success. The tree seems to thrive tolerably well, 
but is unproductive. Di. Voigt says that it ' was introduced into 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1800, hut had not flowered up 
to 1814 ' ; and Ur. Graham states that " the climate seems to suit 
it, and it may possibly hereafter become ol some importance.’ 
Trees, however, exist in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens still, but 
up to the present time have never borne. Trees cultivated in the 
Lai Bagh, at Bangalore, for 30 years, have not flowered. 

The cultivation of the Olive lias been attempted of late to some 
extent in the Punjab, but not seemingly with the piospect of any 
success. Recent experiments in the N. \V. E. Province promise well. 
A very hot climate, M. Du Bieuil states, is as prejudicial to it as a 
cold one, and that though it has been seen to attain to an immense 
size at Cayenne and St. Domingo, it has never fruited in those parts.” 

The cultivation of the Olive requires a thorough trial in 
the drier regions of India not subject to frost. In Tunis, Olives 
grow ivell on a rainfall of 8—If inelios per annum without 
irrigation. The trees are planted wide apart, as much as 
60—80 feet from each other, in order to allow of the immense 
shallow root system of the tree getting a sufficient area for 
* water absorption. Pruning is carefully done each year after 
the fruits are gathered, in order to give all branches sufficient 
light to induce fruiting, and to keep the tree of reasonable 
size. Very possibly the failure of plantings in India is duo to the 
disregard of climatic requirements. Like all trees, the Olive must 
have manure and be guarded from the attacks of animals, but the 
first thing necessary is the suitable climate. The next important 
tiling is to plant in a fine sandy loam which has been thoroughly 
tilled or dug to 20 inches deep and which is kept in a state of fine 
tilth. The trees are not in full bearing till the 25tli year, but fruit 
may be had from the 8th year. The tree is best propagated by 
budding good varieties on to seedling stocks. 


EBENACE/E. 

Diospyros kaki. 

PERSIMMON. 

Bildetee Gdb. 

A large tree, native ol China, with large-leaved, handsome 
foliage ; thrives well, and bears abundantly in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta. 

The fruit ripens during the month of August, and is about the 
size of a large Apple, with twin Almonrl-like stones in the centre. 
There are varieties, however, which are seedless. The rind is of a 
rich, ruddy crimson colour, in texture somewhat resembling, but 
rather rougher than, that of the Peach. It has rather a disagreeable 
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odour. In flavour it is suggestive of an over-iipe and very mellow 
ApplOj of which the flesh possesses something of the same consis¬ 
tency, with a little of the taste of a Melon. A fine preserve is said 
to be made from it by the Chinese. The tree is propagated by 
seeds, or bv grafts, iu the ease of seedless varieties, propagation 
by grafts, is, of course, imperative The tree requires a deep, 
friable soil, with a fair proportion of clay, but not sufficient 
to make it compact. It must be irrigated in the dry season. 
The tree stands considerable cold, awl is reported to have survived 
after undergoing temperatures of 10 degrees below freezing point. 

SAPOTACE.dE. 

Chrysophyllum Cainito. 

STAR-APPLE. 

This tree is cultivated in Brazil and Guiana, and grows wild 
in the Antilles. It is about 30 feet high. The leaves are reddish 
and silky underneath. The flowers occur in whitish clusters. The 
fruit is round, of sizes varying from a half to two and-a-half inches 
diameter, and the colour varies from green to red and violet. The 
pulp is whitish green or red and contains 1 to 10 seeds. 

Dr. Geo. King, writing in 1888 of the 0. Oainito, says that the 
plants in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ” produce a large quantity 
of fruits every year.” 

These trees are cultivated much for the bpauty of their leaves. 
Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Lucuma marnmosa. 

MAMMBE-SAPOTA—AMERICAN MARMALADE. 

Don says of this tree that it is a “ Native of South America; 
hears a large oval or top-shaped fruit, covered with a brownish, 
rough skin, under which is a soft pulp of a russet colour, very luscious, 
which is called natural marmalade, from its likeness to marmalade 
of Quinces. It is cultivated much in the West Indies and South 
America for its fruit.” 

Dr. Voigt states that it was introduced from China into the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens in 1807, but bad not flowered up to 1814. 
The tree was later cut out or died. 

Achras sapota. 

SAPOTA—SAPOD1LLA—BULLY-TREE—UKIKU. 

NASBBERRY OR NEESBERRY. 

This little-known fruit is ono of the most delicious produced iu 
India. Along the west coast, especially near Bulsar, it grows 
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exceedingly well. The tree is of the shape of an inverted pyiamid, 
up to 10 feet high and 10 feet across at the top, with branches in 
tiers and most ornamental foliage. The fruits are borne at the end 
of short side branches on Hie main arms. The tree needs shelter 
from wind, but dislikes shade. It requires an even humid climate 
and lienee does best near the coast. Drainage is essential. Water¬ 
logging kills the plant. The plant may be propagated, by seeds, 
grafts, layers or gootee.s. The seedlings are slower in fruiting, but 
are better .shaped trees than those propagated vegetatively. 
Planting out in the field should he done with trees at least a year old, 
in the months of Januarv to March. They should he put in 15 feet 
apart each w.tv. The number of varieties is not known, but two 
distinct types of fruit come to the market, namely, long fruits and 
round knits, probably from different trees. The fruit has a corky 
skin like a Potato, a delicious pulp, and hard black seeds. A seedless 
variety is a desideratum. The first, crop is ready in March and April 
and the second in August and September. The second crop is 
inferior. The fruit is considered fit for picking when it begins to 
turn browm and to shed a powder from off its rind. It is essential 
that this fruit be fully ripe before it is eaten, otherwise its taste is 
astringent. When fully ripe the pulp turns to a soft deep-greenish 
hue. 

Mimusops Kauki. 

K/t'irnee. 

This is a large forest tree, found in most parts of India, The 
fruit, which is borne in the hot season, is about the size and shape of 
a small Grape, bright yellow, and very sweet ; but with a milky 
j nice. The tree does not possess any merit to claim for its admittance 
into the garden, except perhaps for its foliage, which is very hand¬ 
some, resembling somewhat that of the Camellia, but of a pale olive- 
green. Propagated by seed sown during the rains. 

Not cultivated on the hills, except, in the south where if, is a 
forest tree. 


RUBIACE/E. 

Flacourtia Cataphracta. 

PITS'J3E.YLA-PLUM. 

A small tree, native of India, grows to the height of about 
twenty or thirty feet, with small leaves and branches covered with 
numerous thorns. 

The fruit ripens during the months of September and October, 
and is of the form and size of a Cherry or Tiparee, slightly com¬ 
pressed into a fi' T e or six-sided shape. It is of a deep dull purplish 
chocolate colour. In flavour it is suggestive of something better 
than a Sloe, but worse than an indifferent Plum. The usual plan 
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before eating it, whereby it is rendered softer and more agreeable, 
is to turn it round between the thumb and forefinger, gently 
pinching it at the some time and then roll it between the palms of 
the hands. By this means it becomes much sweeter in flavour, 
losing that austerity if previously had. It affords an exceedingly 
nice compote when cooked with sugar. 

Plants are propagated from seed sown in June and July. It 
requires no particular cultivation. Not cultivated on the hills. 


Flacourtia inermis. 

TOMI-TOMI. 

This tree, which is easily distinguished from the foregoing by its 
being entirely thornless, and by its large, handsome leaves, bears a 
somewhat similar bnt very inferior fruit a month or two later in the 
season. Cultivation same as for the foregoing. 


Vanguem edulis. 

GOA VANGA. 

A small tree, covered with formidable thorns ; native of 
Madagascar; produces what is said to boa good dessert fruit, 
eaten by the natives of Madagascar and the Mauritius. Plants 
were in existence in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens for a great 
many years, but none are to be found there, now. It has a rather 
large stone in its centre, by the sowing of which the tree may be 
propagated. 

PASSIFLOREZE. 

Carica papaya. 

PAPAYA—PEPITA. 

This excellent fruit is easily grown. It is propagated by seeds, 
but may also be propagated by cuttings. It needs a rich well- 
drained soil, and is very sensitive to waterlogging. Plants raised 
from seeds are ready for transplanting to the field in three months 
and should bo put out 10 feet apart each way. There are two main 
typos of tree : (L) the male, producing long, hanging clusters of 
narrow trumpot-shapecl flowers, setting no fruit; and (2) the female 
producing large, white flowers on the main stem and setting fruit. 
Until the flowers appear the two kinds of tree are indistinguishable 
and hence twice the desired number of seedlings must be planted, 
and all the males, except four per acTe, cut out when they are 
recognisable. Trees intermediate in character between male and 
female occur, and produce unsatisfactory fruit. It has also been 
proved that such trees, and occasionally male trees, gradually 
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change their sex. One oecasionallv comes across abnormal fruits, 
looking like distorted Lauds, or containing one fruit inside another. 
Suoli abnormalities are due to unusual development of certain 
floral paits, usually the stamens, blowers appear in 8 to 10 months 
from planting and fruits are fmiued continuously. There is no 
definite flowering season. It is necessary to thin out the young 
fruits to prevent them crowding each other. By judicious thinning, 
fruits weighing 4 lbs. each have been produced. It is also a good 
thine to cut off the top of the young tree, thus forcing it to branch. 
Each branch bears fruits, and" the bearing capacity of the tree is 
multiplied. As a rule the tree is exhausted after 5 years’ continuous 
cropping. The fruits on the tree must be piotected from the direct 
rays of the sun or they scorch and split. The dead leaves of the tree 
should he removed as they dry' up. The fruit is cut from the tree 
when full sized, but green, and laid on soft straw to ripen. The 
even ripening of the Papaya is a subject needing study. When 
ripe, the skin lias a yellowish tinge, and the flesh is full-colcured 
and juicy. The fruit does not last long aftei ripeness sets in. and 
should be euteu within two clays. 

Of actually well-defined varieties, India lias lew. Some intro¬ 
duced varieties, such as the Washington, have become established. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the south where 
it is productive up to 4,000 feet. 

Passiflora. 

GRANADILLA. 

Firminger states: “ There are about four or five varieties of 
Passiflora described as bearing edible fruits, called Urnnadillas. 

1. P. quadrangularis.— Common Granapilla, bears a fruit 
of an oblong torm, about as large sometimes as a child's head. The 
flavour is sweet and slightly acid, very grateful to the taste, and 
refreshing in a hot climate, where it is usually eaten with wine and 
sugar. 

2. P. malifomris.— Apple-fruited Granadidla or Sweet 
Calabash. 

3. P. laurifolia. —Water-lemon, is most extensively culti¬ 
vated in the tropics, being agreeable to most palates. 

4. P. edulis— Purple-fruited Granadilla, produces fruit 
of the size and shape of a hen’s egg, green at first, but when ripe of a 
beautiful Plum colour. 

5. P. incarnata.— Flesh-coloured Granadilla. 

In addition to the above thus described by Mackintosh,* might 
perhaps be numbered Tacsonia mollissima, which I have sep.n at 


* “ Greenhouse,” p. S80. 
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Ootaoamund, bearing in great abundance a pale-green fruit of tlie 
size of a goose's egg, and of a rather agreeable flavour, but the plant 
does not seem able to bear the climate of the plains. 

P. quadra ngularis is the only Granadilla that has been known 
to bear fruit hero, and that not commonly about Calcutta. I found 
the jdant in a garden at Gowliatti, grown upon a Bukayun tree, and 
bearing in great profusion in December ; but the fruit fell far short 
of the description given of it above, both as to size and flavour, being 
of an oblong form, of the size of a large Lemon, and very insipid to 
the taste. It was sometimes put into tarts, but required flavouring. 
The natives used it also for curries. A writer in Rees’ Ci/clopcedia 
says : 1 To flower and fruit in perfection, it requires to be cut down 
every year to the main trunk, which soon acquires the size of a small 
Cherry-tree. We have seen it laden witli huge flowers, magnificently 
variegated with violet purple and crimson and green, with leaves a 
foot iong. 1 P- maliformis does not appear to have been yet 
introduced ; and P. incarnate formerly in the Calcutta Botanical 
Cardens, does not exist there now. 

If the plants be worth cultivating for their fruit, which is very 
questionable, possibly success might be arrived nt by attending to 
the mode of cultivation prescribed for the purpose. 

The following is Mr. Appleby’s mode of. setting P. quadran- 
gularis: — 

‘ The whole of the calyx, corolla, and crown must be cut off with 
a sharp pair of pointed scissors, and this must he done without 
injuring the flower-stem. When all these are cut away, there only 
remain the essential parts of the flower—the stamens, five in number, 
and the three stigmas. Then cut off one or more of the stamens 
bearing the anthers ; and do this without shaking the dust or pollen 
out of the anther, covering them with the fertilising powder. Take 
an opportunity of performing this operation early in the morning, at 
the very time’ when the anthers arc observed to be bursting. * 

‘ When the crop is all off, the shoots must be well cut in. As 
little old wood as possible besides the main stem, and a few pieces 
(about two or three feet of each) of the old branches, should be 
retained ; for all that is to be trained to bear in each year ought to 
be the growth of two years’ standing.’ ’’j - 

Propagated by layers and seed. 

Cultivated tin the northern hills in a glass-house. 


* “ Cottage Garilonnr’rt Dictionary,” p. 430, 
t Snbino, in “ Hort. Trans.” 
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ONAGRACE2E. 

Trapa (bispinosa) bicornis. 

WATER CALTROPS—WATER CHESTNUT- 

Singhdru—Pd neeph ul. 

A common aquatic plant, native of the tanks in Bcneal and 
much cultivated in many parts of India for the nuts it bears. 
These are sometimes quite black, of verv curious form, resembling u 
bullock’s head, with two large horns. Tliey are most agreeable 
when peeled and fried. The plant is rather an ornamental one, 
especially when in the rainy season it opens its pure white flowers 
towaids the close of the day. It is propagated by sowing the fruits 
in tanks. 

It is abundant and useful in the Cashmere lakes, rvherc a spine¬ 
less variety is found. 


MYBTACE/E. 

Punica Granatum. 

POMEGRANATE. 

A)ld/\ 

Firminger states : “ The Pomegranate tree is common in all 
parts of India, but never produces fruit at all to be compared witli 
that brought down annually by the Afghan traders from Kabul. 

There are two kinds met with in the neighbourhood of Calcutta : 
the Desee, or country kind, a hard, dry, valueless fruit, and the 
so-called Patna kind, of much larger size, and in high estimation 
among the natives. 

Captain Burton describes three which he met with in Arabia :— 

‘ 1, The best is Sh&mi (Syrian) : it is red outside, and very 
sweet. I never saAV in the East, except at Mcccah, a finer fruit than 
the Shdmi ; almost stoneless, like those of Muscat, they are deli¬ 
ciously perfumed, and as large as an infant’s head. 

* 2. The Turki is large and of a wliite colour. 

‘ 3. The Misri has a greenish rind, and a somewhat sub-acid 
and harsh flavour.’* 

Sir A. Burnes also mentions a ‘ famous Pomegranate without 
seeds grown in gardens under the Snowy Hills near the Cabid 
River.’ 

The finest varieties of this fruit, however, seem to have been 
quite unknown in India till very recently. Mr. W. H. Bartlett sent 


* “ Pilgrimage to El Medina and Meceah,” Vol, I, p. 1188. 
f Feb. 5, 1874. 
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to the Agri -Horticultural Society seed of fruits lie had raised ‘ from 
Calrol stock ’ in his garden at Buxar. One of these fruits, he states, 
was of the size of 1 an ordinary human head,’ and one of ‘ a small 
Shaddock.’ lie manured and constantly well watered the tree, he 
adds, till it showed signs of flowering, and afterwards wliilo the fruit 
was ripening. 

The Pomegranate will always maintain its place in an Indian 
garden if if he only for the splendour of its brilliant scarlet blossoms, 
which no flower can surpass, and which it produces more or less 
during all the hot season and rains. It hems its fruit principally 
during the cold season, which, if not protected in due time, is almost 
sure of lining destroyed. An insect, which I have detected to be a 
certain ]mir\ caterpillar, penetrates the hard rind when the fruit is 
a little more than a quarter grown, and by devouring part of the 
inteiior, causes the remaining part to canker and rot. To obviate 
this, the fruit, when as yet small, should have llie large fleshy calyx 
by which it' is surmounted cut cleanly off, and then be tied up 
loosely in a piece, of linen cloth. 

The native indices recommend a large proportion of soorkee 
(bricks broken fine), together with old, decayed cow-dung, to be 
mixed with the soil in which the Pomegranate is grown. It is not, 
however, particular as to soil. It succeeds even in the driest, but it 
does not tlnive in one that is smcharged with wet. To yield fine 
fruit it must be manured each year. This is best done perhaps in 
December. The Pomegranate sends up a great deal of young 
wood from its hast 1 , which should from time to time he out clean out, 
as it not only chokes up the plant, hut tends to withdraw the 
nutriment which should go to the fruit-bearing stems. The fruit 
is produced from the extremities of the young branches formed 
the same year, which after bearing il is well to rat closely in, 

Plants may be multiplied either by seed, by cuttings, or by 
layers, put down in February. The best plan is 1o raise seedlings, 
and to ginft upon them, when of sufficient height, from trees of a 
superior kind.” 

The fvnil -boring insect mentioned by Firminger is Virochola 
Isocrates (known as Bursa in the Deccan). The small, bluish moth 
lays eggs, of ihe size of a pin's head, on the very young fruit and the 
caterpillar emerges from this and at once bores into the fruit, where 
it lives fill if is ready to emerge as a moth. To safeguard its exist¬ 
ence it some! hues spins a kind of web, fixing the fruit to the branch. 
Firminger’s treatment is effective. The treatment can now be 
better done by using strong paper bags (e.g., using the so-called 
“ Kraft ” paper). 

Firminger’s recommendation to graft from trees of a superior 
kind is sound, but not all superior varieties will thrive away from 
their own natural surroundings. Thus, the C'abul Pomegranate, 
both on its own roots and when grafted on Poona stocks, has done 
very badly in Poona, making little growth and producing few fruits. 
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The trees should he planted out 10 feet apart. They bear from the 
-econd year. Any of the three flowerings (.January, June, or 
October), may be taken by stopping water for six weeks before. 

It is not successfully cultivated on the hills. It does well up to 
1,000 feet in the south of India. There is a “double’' variety 
of Pomegranate, which is decorative but produces no fruit. 


Psidium Guava. 

CiUAVA. 

Pjjara — U njeer. 

Umroot — Sufree-A m. 

Firminger states : ” The Guava tree is said to be a native of 
South America, whence originally it was introduced into this country. 
It is, however, so thoroughly natuialised in all parts of India as to 
lead one to suppose it must be indigenous to this country, a 
conclusion 'Wight seems to have come to, as he has included it 
in his ' Prodromus.’ 

“ It is a vigorous, stout-growing shrub, rising sometimes to 
become a small tree of fifteen feet high or more. It commences to 
blossom during the hot season, and continues to do so, as well as to 
bear fruit during the rains, up to the end of the cold season. The 
finest fruit, however, is to be met with when the general season of 
bearing is over. About the end of January fruit of extraordinary 
size and beauty are usually exhibited at the Calcutta Horticultural 
Shows. The finest fruits are cultivated in Allahabad and its 
districts. 

“ To preserve the fruit on ripening from being devoured by 
birds, bats, and squirrels, each one at an early stage must first have 
the calyx on its summit cut clean off, and then he lied up loosely in a 
piece of fine cloth. 

Young plants are easily raised from seed during the rains ; 
but to make sure of a good kind, propagation by layers is usually 
resorted to. Rooted suckers, also, may be occasionally taken from 
the base of the main stem. It requires no particular cultivation, 
and thrives in any soil. 

PEAR GUAVA. 

“ Of this there are two varieties. 

“ 1. The fruit of the best cultivated kind is of the size and form 
of a Lemon, with a perfectly smooth exterior, of a pale straw colour 
outside and white within ; soft as butter, with a very strong perfume. 
This is borne one only upon the footstalk. 

“ 2. C&ffree is the native name of a variety very distinct in 
appearance from the previous one. It is a large irregular-formed 
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fruit, warted and furrowed not unlike a Citron. Of the two kinds 
this is considered somewhat the inferior, though the difference 
perhaps is trifling. Of this variety I have observed as many as 
three borne on the footstalk. 


APPLE, OH -RED GUAVA. 

“ The shrub that bears this variety is somewhat smaller, with 
smaller and darker leaves, and is distinguished also by bearing, more 
than one flower on the footstalk. The fruit, which is red inside, is 
of a fuller and more strawberry-like flavour, but has generally the 
fault of being densely Ailed with seed. 

“ Why the one variety should be denoted as the Pear and the 
other as the Apple it is difficult to tell; for in external appearance 
they are commonly so decidedly similar that, until cut open, it is 
impossible to distinguish the one from the other.” 

Firminger’s statement that the Guava needs no special cultiva¬ 
tion requires some modification. It iB true that the Guava grows 
easily, and is even a pest in Jamaica. The best results however in 
quality and quantity oi fruit are secured as follows :—First, get a 
good variety and graft it on strong local stocks. The points of a good 
variety are (1) lack of seeds or small number of seeds, (2) succulent, 
well-flavoured flesh, (3) good keeping quality, (i) brilliant, 
smooth skin. The trees when two feet high should be planted out 
20 feet apart, and from the first pruned into a spreading, low head. 
Unless so pruned the plant becomes a scraggy, shapeless tree with 
fruit exposed to the birds ftt the ends of long branches. Flowering 
may bo forced as for the Pomegranate. The flowers usually appear 
at the bases of the third and fourth pairs of leaves on the new 
growth. This leads one to believe that after the fruit has set, the 
pinching of the shoot several leaves above the fruit would cause them 
to swell more quickly. Training of the Guava tree on wires like a 
Vine has been tried with success at Poona. Guava trees suffer from 
aphis, which must he treated by spraying. 


Psidium Cattleianum. 

PURPLE-FRUITED GUAVA. 

Don describes this species of Guava as “ a tree of from ten to 
twenty feet in height; a native of China.” Sir J. Paxton makes it 
synonymous with P. Chinese; but whether a distinct variety, does 
not appear. It has been described as a fine foliaged plant, whose 
thick, leathery, perfectly smooth, obovate leaves somewhat 
resemble those of Camellia Japonica. Sir J. Paxton says of it:— 
“ Not many plants have a greater claim on our attention. Its 
dark, shining foliage and pendulous branches make it a great 
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ornament. It is, perhaps, the most perfect and graceful 

evergreen that an amateur of plants ought to desire, or even can 

pO’iSGSb . 55 ■** 

The fruit, according to the description given of it, is of the size 
and form of a huge Plum, of a dee]) claret colour. It is very possibly 
identical with the Strawberry Guava described later. 

Fumingor states : " There seems a doubt whether this species, 
by all accounts so desirable, has ever been introduced into this 
country. Dr. Voiut enumerates it among the plants still wanting 
up to the year 1841. A solitary, small tree exists in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, which the malees point out as having had the 
name assigned it by Dr. Wallich, but. is far from answering to 
the description of the plant given by Don and others. It has 
never yet yielded fruit. Another small plant, likewise of recent 
introduction, lias been shown me there, which corresponds more 
nearly with the ordinaly descriptions; but as it has not fruited 
or flowered, the matter is still uncertain. I notice, however, that 
Psitliuin Ctifllcianum is comprised in the List of Plants in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, recently given bv Dr. Anderson. 
Dr. George King states (in 188S), that the plants in the Botanical 
Gardens ' do not produce fruit, but have been known to flower,’ ” 

Psidium pumilum. 

A moderate-sized shrub, native of India ; at once recognisable 
by the smallness of its leaves, resembling somewhat those of a 
Myrtle. It bears in the rains, and its fruit, which is small and of 
the shape of a Crab-apple, has a fine, Myrtle flavour and is very 
sweet, but full of seed, by which it is freely raised, if sown during. 
the rains. 


Psidium Guiniense. 

GUINEA GUAVA. 

A shrub of the height of eight to twelve feet; native of Guinea ; 
said by Don to bear a lw berry, fulvous, rather pubescent, rod inside, 
about the size of a Nutmeg, and of an exquisite taste.” 

Psidium polycarpon. 

MANY-EEUITED GUAVA. 

A moderate-sized shrub, said to be a native of Trinidad, and 
described by Don as bearing a fruit of delicious taste. The fruit 
produced by the plant to which the name was assigned in the 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society was a poor, turpentine- 
flavoured berry, quite worthless; pale yellow, Pear-shaped, and of 


* '‘Magazine ot Botany,” Vol. I, p. 118. 
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the size of a Plum. Tim plant blossomed at the end of March, and 
ripened its fruit at the beginning of July. 

Propagated by seed sown in July and August. 

Psidium sp. 

STRAWBERRY GUAVA. 

This species, which may be Oaltleianum. is a small low shrub, 
with large, dark, pendulous, shining leaves, and ripens its crop about 
tin? end of September, after which it blossoms almost immediately 
again, and ripens fruit a second time in December. 

The fruit is of the size, of a Nutmeg, pale yellow, contains a soft 
pulp, and possesses in a high degree the delicious fjagrancc and 
flavour of the Strawberry, ft has, however, the great fault of being 
densely full of small, hard seed. 

Propagated easily by seed sown in February. 

Rhodomyrtus tomentosa. 

HILL GUAVA—HILL GOOSEBERRY. 

This is a remarkably handsome shrub, with fine, dark foliage, 
nearing numerous pretty pink blossoms, which resemble somewhat 
those of the Peach, 

From the fruit, which is a Leiry of a p>ale, dirtv-yellow colour, 
a jelly is made, in flavour a little like Apple jelly. 

The plant is found in abundance amongst the jungle of the 
Nilgherrios. It has been introduced into the plains, where, however, 
it does not thrive. Under cultivation on the hills, this fruit is not 
to be despised. 

Eugenia Jambolanum. 

Jamun, Jambul. 

A large timber-tree, with fine verdant foliage, very common in 
all parts of India ; blossoms at the beginning of the hot season, and 
bears, about the beginning of the rains, a juicy kind of fruit, with 
a stone in the centre, much resembling a Damson in appearance, with 
a flavour peculiarly its own. There are three varieties ; the best, a 
somewhat larger fruit than the others, is found in the United 
Provinces, and is not at all a fruit to he despised. 

'Propagated by sowing the stone during the rains. 

It is one of the common trees of the jungle at Mahablcshwar, in 
the Western Ghauts, a place with enormous rainfall, an elevation of 
4,500 feet, and a laterite soil. The wild bees there get most of their 
honey from the Jambul flowers, and it has a distinctive taste in 
consequence. 
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Eugenia Michelii. 

BRAZIL CHEERY—CHERRY OF CAYENNE. 

A large, handsome, bushy shrub, native of Brazil, bears small, 
pale green, uninteresting flowers. It lipens its fruit in May. 

Not suited for the hills. 

The fruit is about the size of a button, round and ribbed, and is 
considered agreeable by the natives. 

It blossoms again in June, but does nob yield a second crop of 
fruit. 

Propagated by seed and by layering. 

Not suited for the hills. 

Eugenia Jambos. 

ROSE-APPLE—JAMBOSAUE. 

Goolab Jam. 

A tree of rather handsome growth, with verdant, oleander- 
formed leaves, a native of India, where. Dr. Voigt states, it belongs 
to both peninsulas. Dr. Riddel says that in the Madras Presidency 
he has only met with the fruit at Hyderabad, and that he has made 
every attempt to introduce, it elsewhere without success. It 
blossoms with large, greenish-white flowers in February, and bears 
fruit in the lains and during the cold season. The fruit is 
exceedingly handsome, being of the size and somewhat of the form 
of a small Apple, of a fine opaque Apricot colour with a beautiful 
blush of red upon it, aud with a fine, delicate, Rosewater perfume. 
It is, however, cultivated more for ornament than for use, as it can 
hardly be considered eatable, being of a poor flavour and of a dry, 
pithy consistency. 

This evergreen tree requires a good deal of moisture, and is seen 
to perfection when growing by the side of canals, tanks, or running 
streams. It fruits freely at Bangalore, but suffers from long 
periods of drought. 

Plants are propagated by seeds or by layers during the rains. 

Not suited for the hills, except in the south of India. 


Eugenia malaccensis. 

MALAY APPLE—OTAHEITE CASHEW. 

Mdlalcct Umrool. 

A remarkably handsome tree, with fine, large, laurel-formed, 
verdant, deep-green foliage ; native of Moluccas. It blossoms in 
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the hot season, with large, beautiful, crimson flowers, and towards 
the end of the rains and during the cold season ripens its fruit. The 
fruit is of the size and form of a very small Apple, perfectly smooth, 
of a pure, translucent white with a beautiful blush of crimson. 
Some persons eat it, hut it is not worth eating. 

Plants may he propagated by seed or by layers during the 
rains. 

Not suited for the northern hills. 

Eugenia alba or Javanica. 

Jumrool. 

A. moderate-sized tree, with large, dark', handsome foliage, 
native of the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, very ornamental 
when covered with its crop of fr nit, in the rainy season. 

The fruit is of the size of a smalt Apple, pure white, shining, 
and wax-like, has a raw, watery, insipid taste, and is hardly fit to 
be eaten. 

Propagated from seed during the rains. 

Not suited for the bills. 

Eugenia aquea. 

Lai Jumrool. 

A tree of considerable size, native of India, with foliage of large, 
noble, lanceolate leaves ; blossoms in March, and bears fruit in May 
aud June, when, as Roxburgh truly says, it is “ conspicuously 
beautiful with the drooping branches of the full-grown, brilliant- 
coloured fruit appearing through the dark, deep-green leaves.” 

The fruit is of the size of a small Apple, of a waxy appearance, 
and has a somewhat aromatic taste, but is hardly eatable. There 
are two varieties, the one perfectly white, and the other of a beautiful, 
lively, pale rose colour. 

Propagated from seed during the rains. 

Not suited for the northern bills. 

COM B RET ACE/E. 

Terminalia Catappa. 

INDIAN ALMOND. 

Desec Baddm. 

k large, forest tree, native of India, of handsome, stately growth, 
with long branches spreading horizontally, and, clothed with large, 

P, mg 14 
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noble, daik-grcen polished ioliage ; produces a nut ol a fine, filbert- 
like flavour, with a cii'-pnes- like that o£ a fresh Walnut : beyond 
comparison the mmt delicious of any kind the country affords. The 
kernel resembles a ‘-mall told of white paper, and is contained in a 
laige, green husk of the Mze and shape of the shell of an Almond, of 
remarkable toughness. The kernels, when extracted, are generally 
put on the table in a plate of water. 

It blossoms and heals its ciop twit o in the year. In the month 
of May it beam a ciup. and at the same tune comes into blossom 
with a profusion of small, white flowers, closely crowded together 
upon long spaces, lesembling somewhat those of Buddleia Asiatica 
The =ecom! crop comes into season at the beginning of the cold 
mouths. Piopagated by «eed sown in July. 

Not suited for the hills, except in tire south, 

ROSACE2E. 

Chrysobalanus Icaco. 

CAI.LJMATO-TnEE : SPANISH NHCTAIUNli. 

Icaco — Cocoa-pi um. 

The fruit of this tree is described by Don as— 

“ About the size of a Plum, ovate, roundish, varying much iu 
colour, red, yellow, or commonly purple ; the pulp white, adhering 
firmly to the atom 1 ; the taste sweet, with some austerity, but not 
unpleasant; eaten either raw or preserved ; sold in the markets 
iu the We=t Indies.” 

Dr. Lindley statps that it “ requires a cool moist soil to bring 
its fruit to perfection.”* 


Amygdalus Persica. 

TEACH. 

Aroo , 

The Peach grows to perfection at Peshawar and Quetta, and 
at other places where the trees get a thorough winter rest. At 
elevated stations where theie is not the same severe check the fruit 
can still be grown fairly well. At Pusa, in Bihar; at Panchgani, on 
the road to Mahableshwar, in the Bombay Presidency; at Banga¬ 
lore ; and at Saharunpore, good Peaches are produced. In Poona 
the Peach tree is a dead failure, growing into a scraggy bush, whoso 


‘ Transactions of the London Hort. Soc.,” Vol. V, p. 7S. 
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flowers drop without setting fruit. The Peach thrives best in a 
deep, sandy, well drained soil. It cannot stand heavy, damp soils. 
Trees arc produced by budding in spring or early summer on seedling 
stock®. The trees are best planted out 20 feet apart each way in the 
early spring. Watering is necessary till the fruit begins to swell, 
after which no more should lrc given. The tree should be pruned in 
winter to produce an open, urn-shaped plant. Manure as for the 
Apple. 

The Peach may he budded on a Peach stock, and this is the 
common practice ; hut budding on Hie Almond or Plum gives even 
better results. The ring-budding method is used in some parts and 
answers well. In Quetta the Peach suffers from an obscure disease, 
which shows itself in the dying of branches and the extrusion of 
gum. In over-irrigated and badly cultivated orchards this disease 
is more conspicuous. The suggested remedy is moderate watering 
and good cultivation with plenty of soil aeration all along. A huge 
aphis is also found in colonies oil Peach trees. A contact poison 
should he sprayed on affected trees. 

When raising stocks in the nursery for budding on, it is best to 
plant the seeds feet apart along the two edges of a water channel 
2 feet broad and I inches deep, whence water reaches the seedlings’ 
roots by seepage. The ground between these channels is 2 feet 
broad and is kept thoroughly harrowed and never directly watered 
on top. 

Imported English and American Peaches are often less satis¬ 
factory than the country varieties, especially in climates which are 
dry and hot during part, of the year. 

Amygdalus Persica var. la;vis. 

NECTARINE. 

The Nectarine ia a bud-variation of the Peach, the difference 
being that it is a ding-stone, and lias a perfectly smooth rind, like 
the Apricot. All therefore that has been said regarding the cultiva¬ 
tion of the one applies alike to the other. 

Prunus Armeniaca. 

APRICOT. 

Zunl Aroo. 

This plant grows wild in parts of the Himalaya, and its cultiva¬ 
tion is best in the Western Himalaya. It needs a severe winter 
rest. In the hotter parts of India it grows and may flower, but 
does not set fruit as a rule. It is budded on Apricot stock. The 
cultivation is as for the Peach. Occasionally it is budded on Peach 
stock, and is said to grow very vigorously upon it. 
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Prunus domestica. 

BLUM. 

Aluvcbu. 

Firniingor .states " The Plum lias been grown m the vicinity 
of Calcutta a great many tear.' : but ol what variety it is difficult 
to say, tor the plant-, have hardly done inoie than just set their 
fruit, and then chop them. A rather small, dark kind of Plum, how¬ 
ever, seemingly the fruit in its nngiual wild .stale, is met with in 
most parts ol India, and men a, near Calcutta as Hooghly. The 
fruit is uneatable unless cooked, and in this condition is very delicious 
in tarts, preserves, and pudding.-. 

Iii the North-West Provinces plants of two or three varieties 
aie issued, from the Sahaiunpoie Botanical Gardens ; one in parti¬ 
cular ripening a fine amber eoioui. But the.-c, too, wore hardly 
palatable, except when cooked or preserved, and for this purpose 
they were equal to the finest Eiuopoan kinds. 

I was surpiised to find on the Nilghonies that the Plums gi own 
there, though large, handsome fruit, wen; nearly as unfit for the 
dessert as those produced on tlic plains m the north oi India. 

The general mode of cultivating the Plum in this country is as 
near as possible the same as that adopted with the Peach. 

Dr. Riddel stales that he never succeeded in budding the Plum 
on the Peach. At Feiozepore I made many buddings of the Plum 
on Peach stock, and iound not the least difficulty in doing so. 
The plants, however, made such prodigious growth as to become 
quite unmanageable. II' seems far preferable to bud upon seedling' 
of the Plum itself as stocks.” 

Of many kinds tried at Bangalore, Kirks Blue, Green Gage, and 
Golden Drop, aie tlic best. 

It is successfully cultivated on the hills, in the same way as the 
Peach. 


Prunus Bokharensis. 

BOKHAKA PLUM. 

Arod Bookh&ra. 

The fruit of this tree is well laiown in India from tiie quantities 
of it brought down annually in a dried state front Cabul. The tree 
itself 1 hrives vigorously in the Upper Provinces, and is very com¬ 
mon in gardens in the Punjab, where it bears abundantly. The 
fruit makes a good preserve, but is only eatable when cooked. 
Cultivation same as for the Plum. 

This is successfully cultivated on the hills. 
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Cerasus vulgaris. 

CHERRY. 

Eveiy attempt to cultivate thef'bony in the plains of India 
has hitherto proved an utter failuio. There seems not the remotest 
probability of its ever being brought to succeed in a climate so 
decidedly uncongenial to it. 

Two or three species of (Jhern , however, indigenous to India, 
are met wit lx in ttie hills. One, G. Jeukinsi, a native of Khassya, 
thmos and bcais fruit at Goulmtti ; but such as is only eatable in 
tarts or preserved in brandy. 

It h grown to perfection on the lulls, with a little care. Propa- 
gited by seed sown in September. 


Cydonia vulgaris. 

pin xi io. 

Bilce. 

The Quince true is not uncommon in the Upper Provinces. 
At Lahore it ripens fair-.sized ft nit at the end of June and in July, 
which is used lor pieserving, and is only eatable when cooked. 
Dr. Voigt states tlmi the tree has been in the Calcutta Botanical 
Guldens manv yeans without blossoming. Dr. Riddel says that the 
fruit is plentiful nt Satin.i. and that lie has met with it at Poona, 
and that he has seen the tree blossom elsewhere, but not produce 
fruit. 

Jt is propagated usually by cuttings, which s-tiiku very readily. 

It is largely grown on the hills, ami cultivated like the Apple. 

Pyrus malus. 

AITLE. 


Srb, Rafarchaud. 

The following passage is reprinted verbatim from the fifth 
edition of this work as it gives a brief historical account of the 
Apple in India : “ There arc certain localities in India in which the 
Apple appears to be cultivated with complete success. 

In April 1837, Major Moore scut some. Apples to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society from Hyderabad, remarking :— 

' I have this day sent yen a specimen of tho Nonpareil Apples grown in 
my garden; cud those which wo have taken from tho same tree have boon 
fully as good as any I over tastod in .England. Some I have taken from tho 
tree measured ton and a hall inches in circumference.’* 


11 “Agri-Hort. Soo. Trans.,” Vol. V, p. 21. 
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In Tirhoot, Sir. S. Fieucli is reported to have grown Apples oE a 
superior kind in the year 1838. And at tin Calcutta Horticultural 
Shon in March 1.851, a few splendid, large, and well-flavoured 
Apples from Sir. William Moian’s garden in Tirhoot were placed 
on the table. 

In 1858 I tasted some very large specimens of an excellent 
Apple grown at Dmonda, in C’hota Nagpore, sent to the Agri- 
Horticultiual Society. These bore every resemblance to the 
Russet, so valuable for cooking purposes in England. In our 
gardens at Peiozepore we had a small and very delicious Apple, 
like the White Joanneting, but superior to it in flavour, produced 
in great abundance during the month ot April. It is difficult to tell 
where this Apple originally came from. It seems to have been 
not at all known lower down the country, as a visitor from Umballa, 
who was with me during the time it w r as in season, told me he had 
seen nothing of the kind there. It is unknown also, I am informed, 
in the Punjab. 

Dr. Riddel enumerates as many as four varieties of Apple met 
with in the Deccan, namely, two English varieties : 

1. The Brown Russet (probably the kind before mentioned 
as sent from Duronda). 

2. A yellow striped Pippin. 

And two Persian sorts of a small description, commonly found 
in most native gardens in the Deccan : 

1. One, sweet and luscious, grows in bunches. 

2. A larger, with a rough taste, better adapted for tarts. 

A species of Apple, P. Indica, is found indigenous in the Ivhassya 
Hills, of which ripe specimens were brought to me at (lowhatti in the 
month of February. They were of the. size and form of the Golden 
Pippin, of a deep, burnished, gold colour, spotted with crimson, and 
scarred a good deal with russe.t; and of a fine, Quince-like odour. 
They were too austere and tough to be eaten raiv. 

There are some localities, however, where it has been pretty 
well decided that this fruit cannot be grown with any degree of 
success. According to Dr. Gibson— 

‘ The Apple attains some size iti the higher level of Ahmednuggur, hut 
it is not such as to be worthy of a rank with either the English or 
tropical fruits.’* 

At Ootacamund, in the Nilghorries, where the Apple might 
very reasonably be expected lo thrive to perfection, I met with 
nothing better than mere Crabs, both as regards size, and flavour. 
At Bangalore, too, another locality seemingly most favourable for 
the growth of this fruit, several varieties were brought me for sale 


Dr. Spry’s “ Plants for India,” p. 62. 
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when I was there in April 1859. But nearly all were unsound, and 
a most exorbitant price was asked for them. Since then there has 
been some improvement in the quality of the fruit cultivated in 
these localities. 

At Bangalore the names of Apples are curiously substituted by 
numbers, which run from 1 to 21. The native growers stick to this 
arrangement firmly, and will have nothing to do with proper names. 
The best varieties in cultivation are Ribston Pippin, Worcester 
Pcamiain, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Lane’s Prince Albeit, Kentish 
Fillbasket, Dutch Codling, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

At Calcutta the cultivation of this fruit has uniformly proved a 
failure. In the year 1850 sonic young Apple-trees were brought to 
Calcutta in a ship laden with ice from America. Being kept dor¬ 
mant by the cold of the ice, on which they were laid, they arrived 
in full health and vigour. They were purchased by the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, and have by this time become large thriving 
trees in their garden. They have blossomed often; hut if they 
have pet fruit, it has been only to drop it immediately afterwards. 

Apples come to perfection in the Kaugra Valley, whence they 
are exported in large quantities to the plains. Government Orchards 
have now been established in Kumaun, where Apples of choice 
English sorts are cultivated on a large scale, under the supervision 
of a European Cfardcner, and are largely exported to the plains. The 
Jhalna Apples are now well known in the large stations on the 
plains, and in Calcutta itself; while every effort is being made to 
extend their cultivation in those parts, and on the Himalayan 
Sanitariums, such as Simla, Mussoorie, etc. The cultivation at 
these places is almost similar to that in Europe.” 

The gist of the matter is that to cultivate Apples successfully 
in India one must have a climate with a definite winter, when the 
trees can get a rest. Apple-trees grown in climates with no definite 
winter run to wood. They may produce blossoms, but these mostly 
fall off, and any fruit produced is sour and useless. Hence the 
Apple-growing areas are in or near the Himalayas. 

The Apple likes well-drained, clay loam, in a high situation 
where frost is less likely than in the bottom of a valley. Young 
plants are got by grafting or budding on to seedling stocks. The 
spring is the time for this operation. The trees are planted out in 
well-manured pits 20'x24' part, after pruning the roots and heading 
back the scion. In the first four years the frame-work of the tree is 
built up by pruning. The ideal is an open, urn shape. Pruning for 
shape may bo done in the autumn. Light summer pruning assists 
dowering and fruiting. Manuring should he douo yearly, giving a 
good top dressing of farmyard manure at the rate of a ton pier acre, 
made of i ewt. bonemeal, and 8 cwt. wood asbes. Green manuring 
is also beneficial. 
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Pyrus communis. 

T'E-U;. 

.\ a 'Iqidli'r. 

The Pe.u live tbiices well imnu-t parts nt India. Iu Bengal as 
low down a-, Calcutta it blossoms. but never sets fruit; but in 
gardens at am distance beyond about a hundred miles higher up, 
iruifc is often met v.itli. of moderate size, very hard, and unfit to be 
eaten uncooked, but excellent tor bating and stewing. Pears of this 
description, ton. Finmiiger learnt from Ocneial Jenkins, had been 
introduced itom the Bhutan Hills, where they are indigenous. 

■‘Anv mellow and melting kind of Pear has riot, I believe,” 
SUV' Fiinnnger, "been cultivated with success on the plains of 
India. Pos-ihly Pears oi this description may have been intro¬ 
duced : but as the Pear is a fruit which does not lipen upon the 
tree, but whirl), after being gallic-red, requires to be laid bv some 
time in ,1 root place before it becomes mellow, it is not likely 
perhaps that in this country it can ever be cultivated with salis- 
raction for the table. f„ (he Ivangre Valley, and some of the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya*, they are grown to perfection, and 
exported to the plains. Young plants of two or three varieties 
were brought a few years ago to Calcutta in a ship laden with ice 
from America. These were purchased by the Agri-ITorticultural 
Society for their Gardens, have grown vigorously, and are now 
fair-sized fives. They produce blossoms abundantly every yeai, 
but nothing more.” 

The Pear tree is easily propagated by layers and grafting; the 
latter operation should be performed in February and March ; 
cuttings will also strike readily if put down in February and during 
the rains. The cultivation recommended for the Apple will suit 
the Pear. 

In Simla and other hill stations the PeaT can be brought, to great 
perfection under cultivation. Pruning on the hills should be done 
in February, just before the trees burst into leaf after their winter 
rest. The fruit ripens about August and September. 

Eriobotrya Japonica. 

JAPANESE 31EDLAK. 

Loquut. 

A small tree with handsome foliage and large, noble leaves > 
native of Japan and China; succeeds in most parts of India. The 
fruit, borne in clusters, resembles a very small Pear. Although 
there are no distinct varieties specially named, there is a great 
difference in the fruit produced from different trees. 
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One sort is remarkable for its deep apiicot colours, while another 
ripens of a light primrose colour. Others arc more or less distin¬ 
guished by their acidity or sweetness, or the largeness of their 
stones, and hv the size of the fruit it.wlf, some of which are 
perfectly spherical in shape. 

The merit of this most delicious fruit will depend much upon 
the cultivation bestowed upon it. The reason is usually very dry 
when the fruit is swelling. An abundant supply of water at that 
period, as well as occasional drenches of liquid manure, will be found 
highly beneficial. About the middle of October the roots should 
he laid bare, and allowed to remain so for a week, after which they 
should be closed in, a plentiful supply of well decayed cow-manure 
having been applied. A good watering to begin with will he found 
very beneficial. The late Captain Jhillinas’-s stated that Locpiats 
produced in the gardens at Lucknow weighed as much as three 
tolas each. 

The trees come into blossom twice in the year ; first, in August, 
when, however, they set no fruit; and again about the end of 
November. The flowers are borne in erect hunches, are of a dingy 
while colour, and emit a delightful fragrance, somewhat like that 
of the Hawthorn blossom. The fruit is in season from about the 
middle ol March till the middle of A]nil. Besides being so excellent 
for the dessert, a remarkably fine, preserve may be. made from it. 

Plants are usually propagated from seed, which should he sown 
immediately as it is said not (o keep ; hut to make certain of a good 
sort, if is best to obtain grafts from some tree the merit of whose 
fruit lias been already ascertained, and not to rely upon what a 
seedling may chance to produce. The grafting should he done in 
June and July. 

The Loquat rarely makes a superabundant growth of "wood- 
Pruning, therefore, is perhaps best abstained from altogether) 
except it be the cutting in of the small branches that have just 
borne fruit. Care, however, should he taken not to shorten, 
on the approach of the cold season, any of the young shoots 
of the past season’s growth, as it is from the extremities of the.se 
that flowers are always produced. 

The Loquat grows to a great size in Assam. In a garden at 
Gowhatti a free Firminger measured had a trunk as much as fifty 
inches in girlli, and w r as correspondingly high. It seemed to be 
wholly unproductive. Productive up to 5,000 feet in the south. 

Rubus Rossefolius. 

MAURITIUS RASPBERRY. 

This plant, a variety of which produces double, white flowers 
very like Roses, common in all gardens about Calcutta, is a native of 


* “ Journal of tho Agri-Hort. Society,” Vol. Ill, p. 72. 
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JLiuti+iU's ; whence plants heating single flnwcii were introduced 
.some I'ttle time ago. Those bear fruit about tlu- middle of 
February, very similar in appearance to the English Raspberry, 
but filled with hard seed, and having no better flavoui than that 
of a Lad Ehirkbeiry. 

Easily pmp.ig.ited by lcmoval ot suckers, or by seed. 


Rubus Albescens. 

MYSORE IlASPBEERy. 

A large-growing, straggling kind of Bramble, remarkable for 
the pmc white kind of donn, with which the young shoots are 
enlnelv covered ; native of the Nilghiri Hills and Western Glints, 
where it grows wild. 

The fruit, except m having a hoary appearance, is very similar 
to the common English Blackberry, but- vastly superior in flavour. 
Indeed there is no liuit in the country from which more delicious 
tarts are made. 

Though rarely met with, the plant tlnives well in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ot Calcutta. It blossoms in February, and bears fruit in 
March; and by judicious attention to the cultivation can he 
rendered very productive. 

The treatment it demands seems to be very similar to that 
bestowed upon the Raspberry in England. The shoots that have 
once borne become afterwards barren, and should be cut away com¬ 
pletely out of the plant. Otherwise if they do not actually die, as 
is most commonly the case, they become aged and unsightly, and 
draw the nutriment of the soil from the bearing canes, to which it 
should be entirely directed. 

It requires a good, rich soil, and a frequent renewal of it, or, 
perhaps, better, a complete change of ground altogether. This is 
best effected b}' raising a fresh stock of plants by digging out suckers 
during the rains. 

In Simla and other hill stations, where it "grows wild, this Rasp¬ 
berry is in great demand for Jams. 


Fragaria Vesca. 

STRAWBERRY. 

The produce of the Strawberry in India is often very poor. 
Occasionally some fine-flavoured, handsome fruit are borne, not 
anything, however, like as large or well flavoured as are ordinarily 
met with in Europe. This is owing partly to indifferent cultivation, 
partly to climate, and largely to the character and variety of the 
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plants themselves : but leaving the modes of cultivation out of the 
question, it is certain that the Strawberrv is grown in some parts 
of India much more satisfactorily than in other-,. In Meerut- 
especially, and Saharunpoie, the fruit is produced most abundantly ; 
and Captain Hollings lias stated that the Strawberries pioduced 
at Lucknow are very fine, attaining to the weight of nearly a tolali 
each,’'" The neighbourhood of Calcutta, on the other hand, appears 
far from favourable to the growth of thi-, delicious fruit. Bangalore 
produces fairly good fruit, in one or two varieties, from January till 
April. There the new beds are planted in August. The varieties 
recently established are James Veitch, Garibaldi, and Keen’s 
seedling. The last named appeals to be particularly well adapted 
for this country, as, Mr. Gollan writes, “ it has uot in the 
least degenerated although established at Saharuupnre for 35 to 
LO years.” 

Firminger raised the Alpine Strawberry horn seed, and culti¬ 
vated it in his garden at Chinsurah. Ho found it exceedingly 
vigorous in growth, and much more productive than the other 
kinds, to which, however, it is unquestionably very inferior. It 
is a long, sugar-loaf-formed fruit. 

In Maliableshwar, the main hill .station ol the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, excellent Strawberries are grown. Their onlv serious fault is 
that they are rather watery and do not stand long tiansit. 

The time for planting out young Strawberry plants is about 
the beginning of October. Firminger put them out a month earlier 
than this, but without advancing the growth of the plants in the 
slightest degree. The finest fruit in England is obtained from plants 
of two years old. But in this country it seems all hut universally 
agreed that young plants only of tlio emient year’s growth can he 
employed with success. 

Having chosen a piece of ground fully exposed to the sun, dig 
rows of holes in it eight inches in diameter and six inches deep, the 
holes a foot apart, anil the rows also a foot asunder. Between each 
third row make a small raised path ten inches wide to give access to 
the plants. Fill the holes with a mixture of equal parts of old cow- 
nianure, leaf mould, and common soil, and in each put. down a Straw¬ 
berry plant. Water the plants at the time, and as often afterwards 
as they seem to require it. When they have become well established, 
they will perhaps begin to send out runners. These it would he 
well to remove, though some persons are of opinion that the doing 
so causes a larger development of leaves than is favourable to the 
productiveness of the plants. By February they will have become 
good large plants, and may then be expected to be in full blossom. 
But at this period, in the vicinity of Calcutta at least, the cultivator 
often meets with considerable disappointment. Sometimes the 
plants will expend themselves only in leaves, and produce no 


* “ Journal of tlio Agri-Horfc. Society,” Vol. Ill, p. 72. 
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flowers, or will exhau-t themselves in putting forth flowers in 
unbounded profusion, and not set a single fruit. 

On fir^t nWivius tlie fluweis die off without being productive, 
Fnnunger imagined they must be such as contained only stamens, 
or male organs, it j-. well known often happ'uw in Europe, and 
indeed always «u with the H.mtbois, which bears tlie male and 
female otgau- on distinct plants. But on examination lie found tbe 
flowers tu contain both sexual organs. Such plants as bore fruit be 
noticed did so invaiinblv only on footstalks which supported but 
one sinale flower. But to what to attribute the general barrenness 
of the plants, that -n oiten occurs, he altogether failed in 
ascertaining. 

The Straw bein' rerpiiies daily wateiina during the time of its 
growth and bearing. Afterwards, during the dry season, it suffers 
.severely, and is almost sure to peii.sh if not frequently watered. 
On the other hand it is not injured by moderate rains, parti¬ 
cularly if planted on ground somewhat raised, so as to escape 
being flooded, but suffers from heavy rains and flooding. In 
MahableshwjT. the ciilti\dlors uproot the plants and keep them 
miller shelter in beds n»ur their houses till the rains aic ovoi. The 
lruit requires to be covered with a net, or protected in some other 
wav when ripening, else it is sure to be devoured by birds. It is 
propagated by runners. 

On the hills, where there is a winter, it is cultivated with much 
success, tlie method employed being the same as for the plains, only 
that the plants are planted out in February instead of October. 

Atnygdalus communis. 

AL3IOXD. 

Baddm. 

Tb. Voigt states that the Almond lias been tried repeatedly in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, but without success.. And Iloxburgh 
observes : it does not succeed in India, and requires much musing 
to keep it alive. ' In tlie Upper Provinces, however, it is found to 
thrive to a certain extent, and is rather a beautiful acquisition to 
the garden, as much for its flowers and peculiarity of foliage, as for 
its fruit. At Ferozepore, Finniuger sowed the kernels and two or 
three years afterwards gathered fruit, from the plants raised from 
them. 

It is the better plan to crack the shells before sowing tbe seed, 
in order to remove as much ns possible all impediment to the 
germination of the kernel. Immediately upon germinating, the seed 
begins to send a tap-root deep down into the earth, thus rendering 
the plant difficult to transplant without injury. It is, therefore, 
best to select the spot where each tree is designed to remain 
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permanent Iv, and, after having prepared the noil, to sow three 
kernels, and if more than one germinate, to destroy all but one. 

It ran be cultivated on the hills with success in the same way 
as the Peach. 


LEflUMINOfyS. 

Tamanndus Indica. 

TAMAR DTI). 

I mice. 

This large tree, a native of India, and so common in all parts of 
the country, produces its small, yellowish blossoms in May and 
June, and matures its fruit in February. The varieties mentioned 
are:— 

]. The Sonr-Iruited. 

2. The Swedish-fruited. 

3. The -Red-fruited, 

The last of these, having the pulp of its pod of a rose colour, is 
of highest merit, and is that which, when obtainable, is always 
employed for preserving. 

Plants are always raised from seal, but whether the varieties 
may be depended upon to eome true to their seed, it is impossible, 
at present, to aav. To make certain, however, of a tree of the best 
sort, as well as to render it of a si?,e conveniently small for the 
garden, unquestionably tbe best plan would lie to propagate a 
plant by means of a yoolfw. Some Indians have an idea that the 
Tamarind tree renders the neighbourhood of the spot where it grows 
unhealthy 


Castanospermum Australe. 

MORETOM-BAY CHESTNUE 

A fine, evergreen tree, native of Moreton Bay, in Australia ; 
produces large pods, containing two or three round seeds, somewhat 
larger than a Chestnut. These when roasted, Don states, have 
somewhat the flavour of Chestnuts. 

At Bangalore, Firnlinger was shown a fine tree in the public 
gardens, which, however, he found was more esteemed for its 
beautiful, large, orange crimson blossoms than lor the fruit it yielded. 
The fruit, the gardener told him, no one ventured upon eating; and 
not even squirrels or birds attacked it. Propagated by seed. There 
is a fine avenue leading up to the Cubbon Park at Bangalore. The 
tree grows slowly. 
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ANACARDJACKffi. 

Mangifera Indica. 

majsgo. 

Am. 

The Mango haw been cultivated in India from remote times. 
It is mentioned in many of the old Sanskrit works. Excellent 
representations of the Mango tree are found on the Stupa of Bharhut, 
date 150 B.C. The early European and Chinese travellers, who 
visited India, and recorded their impressions, all mention it. In 
the time of the Dutch power on the West coast (17th century), Van 
Rheede wrote that the number of Mango varieties was great. 

Botanically, there is in the peninsula only one species, Mungifera 
indica , of which the enormous number of varieties are but sub¬ 
divisions. These varieties differ mainly in the character of the 
fruit. The Mango fruit has a more or less prominent, beak and 
should be described as it lies on its side with its beak to the left. 
The beak is really the base of the style of the ovary. Mangoes are 
best classified according to shape and the following is a tentative 
scheme for classification :— 

Class 1.—Round-fruited : with fruit whose length from stalk 
to apex is constantly less than the breadth. 

Class 2.—Long-fruited : with fruit in which the length is 
constantly greater than the breadth. 

Class 3.—Indefinite : those that fall in neither class. 

Subordinate classes would be formed of fruit of the same 
characteristic shape, e.g., under main Class 2 would come various 
sub-classes, of which one would be the Alphonse sub-class, charac¬ 
terised by a high left shoulder and a scarcely perceptible beak. 

The number of varieties in India or even in any considerable 
part of it have never yet been figured and described. Firminger 
mentions the following as grown in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
in his time :— 

1. Alphonse : from the vicinity of Bombay ; a Mango of high 
repute. 

2. China ; a small fruit, of little merit; remarkable principally 
for the tree bearing a second crop in October. 

3. Gopdl Bhog: from Malda; in high estimation; of 
moderate size, of a deep amber and orange colour when ripe, the 
flesh of livery consistency, of peculiar flavour. 

4. Kysapatee: from Malda; a small fruit, of rich, exquisite 
flavour. 

5. Langra: an excessively large fruit, of inferior quality. It 
remains upon the tree and ripens a month or more after the season 
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of oilier kinds is past. Probably tins is the 011 c described by 
Dr. Lindley, under the name of Dodol or Calappa, as “ the largest 
variety, sometimes being as big as an infant's head, or middling 
Shaddock, weighing more than two pounds ; called in Goa Barera.”* 

6. Large Mctlda: a middling-sized fruit, of an olive-green 
colour when ripe, the interior of a deep orange colour; about the 
finest, if not the very finest, of all. To those who have not partaken 
of it, no words can convey an idea of the merit of this exquisitely 
luscious fruit. It conies into season about the 20th of May. 

1. Peter: a moderate-sized Mango, of roundish form, with a 
projecting heel on one side. It ripens of a dull russet colour with a 
reddish tinge, and may fairly be considered of first-rate merit, 
having a distinct taste of a ripe Gooseberry. 

8. Singapore : a fruit of the largest size, ripening all over of a 
uniform, greenish, golden yellow; accounted by some a first-rate 
sort, hut in Firminger’s estimation of but secondary merit. 

0. Soondershaw: a large fruit, when ripe very gorgeous in 
colour, of bright orange and vermilion; in flavour only a second- 
rate fruit at best; those produced in the Botanical Gardens are not 
even that. 

Besides : 10, Arbuthnot, and 11, Moorshedalcul, with the merits 
of which Firminger was unacquainted. Finninger also says : 

“ The following are the several kinds grown for distribution in 
Gardens of the Agri-Horticulturnl Society:— 

1. Bombay : or large Malda. 

2. Madras : introduced thence, but originally from Bombay ; 
a moderate-sized fruit, ripens of a straw colour, and is of very fine 
flavour. 

3. Gopdl Bliog. 

4. Kysapatee. 

5. Bindobunnee: a small, egg-formed fruit, of fine flavour ; 
green when ripe, 

6. Bhutoora : a small fruit, of long and flattened form, ripens 
of a dark-green with vivid red streaks on the sunny side ; the 
interior of a straw colour, very delicious, having a spice of aniseed 
in its flavour. 

Besides the following of no great merit.: Goa, Ghnclcchukeea, 
and Feroghabumee, from Mslda. Arracan, Soondershaw, DeOruze’s 
Favourite. Also Lucknow, Nagroo, Davies, and the three, Parse, 
August, and Madame , from Mauritius; with the merits of all of 
which I am unacquainted. 

The garden of Baboo Jibbon Essen Paul, at Hooghly, contains, 
or did contain, in addition to many already described, a very choice 
selection of different kinds of Mango, of which I give an account 


* " Transactions of tbe London Horticultural Sooioty,” Vol. V, p. 113. 
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below. I have been told, I must first state, by one who inquired 
about them of the Baboo, that he did not recognize, the names 
of some. 

All I can say is, that if I am inaccurate in any instance as to the 
name, I am to a certainty coireet in the description of the Mango to 
which the name is applied. The names 1 took down from the 
Baboo’s make with each fruit as 1 received it. 

1. ArcJiaee (Bombay) : a fruit of fir=t-rate excellence, ripening 
some time after the season for other lands is over. The tree which 
bears it is remarkable for the purple or inky colour of the young 
shoots. 

2. Bel Mango: a very peculiar and curious description of 
fruit, of a flavour in no way distinguishable from that of the fiuit 
whose name it has ; the leaf also of the tree has a strong, parsley - 
like scent. 

3. Bdl&we; a moderate-sized fruit, of first-rate excellence, 
when iipe of a pale Apricot colour, the flesh of a pale primrose . 
colour ; resembles closely in delicacy of flavour the “ Madras ” 
of the Agri-Iiorticultural Society’s Gardens. 

4. Bdcjul: a verv large, eylmdrically formed fruit, of a pale- 
green colour when ripe, the flesh of a butter-like consistency, and of 
a most delicious, xVprieot-like flavour. 

5. RuMdee Meethca : a fruit remarkable for being sweet and 
eatable in its unripe state ; eaten pared like an Apple. 

G. Edict Puhdr: a first-rate fruit. 

7. Reload : a moderate-sized fruit, of orange colour, and fine 
gooseberry flavour. 

S. Khcem Ghota (Bombay) : a first-rate fruit. 

9. Ropul'■ Bunga: of moderate size ; in colour of a pale, ashy 
green, with a tinge of orange on the sunny side ; a most delicious 
fruit, second in merit only to the Malda. 

10. Mohan Bhdg : a small, red fruit, of the very highest merit. 

11. Ndreech (Bombay): a very large, whitish coloured fruit, 
ripens in August. 

12. Pheeta Elias : flesh of a pale straw colour, very sweet and 
luscious. 

13. Phoohe: a small fruit red outside; flesh of primrose 
colour ; of exquisite flavour. 

14. Surees or Surees Khds: a long, flat-formed fruit, of 
moderate size ; when ripe of a dark green on one side with stripes of 
red on the sunny side ; flesh of a deep oiange colour, second only to 
Malda in fineness of flavour. 

15. Tdrdh: a fruit- of moderate size, flesh orange coloured ; 
of a fine, acid flavour. 
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Besides : Armdn, a very large, handsome fruit, in colour resem¬ 
bling a Nectarine, but poor in flavour, as was Asmantdrnk ; two uood 
country kinds, Booree anti Chhdeton Moora; Mookk-Machee, 
Pydrd Khds, Sluih-pusanil, Sounddlaea, Plirent (Bombay). 1 ’ 

The following are some of the common varieties from the 
western side of India :— 

(1) Alphonse: (Misspelt and mispronounced A poos, Hapoos, 
and Afooz) : the most delicious Mango in Western India, size 
moderate, skin colour pale yellow, flesh brownish yellow, left 
shoulder high, beak almost absent. 

(2) Pain: very excellent flavour, size moderate, skin colour 
greenish with reddish flush, flesh colour brownish yellow, shoulders 
falling equally, beak prominent. 

(3) Pernanilin : like Alphonse, but with apple-red flush. 

(•1) Kavasji Patel: taste a little bitter, used for pickling, size 
laTge, skin colour pale yellow, flesh colour pale yellow, shoulders 
falling equally, beak prominent and downward pointing. 

Gultication. —The Mango will succeed on almost any soil in 
India, provided it is deep and well drained. The climate of the 
seacoast suits the Mango to perfection, but inland and up to the 
frost line, the tiee can be grown well. As it is still uncertain whether 
good varieties come true from seed, propagation is done by grafts, 
of which the simple enaieh is moat popular and most successful. 
Stocks are raised from seeds of any Mango, hut it is best to give 
preference to seeds from strong-growing, wild, seedling trees. Bud¬ 
ding the Mango has been a qualified success in Tndia. Stocks of 
6 months to 1 year old aTe used. Union is complete in 2 months 
after enarching. The best time for grafting is in the early rains. 
In planting out make pits 3' x 3' X 3' at 30 feet apart each way, and 
treat as for standard manuring. Blossoms may appear at any time 
but, until the fourth year, should be plucked oil as they exhaust the 
tree it they set fruit. From the fourth year a regular crop may be 
taken. There is no means of forcing the Mango to flower at any 
partienlar season. It flowers of its own accord, some time in 
December or January, and ripe fruits are ready in May and June. 
'The time of flowering varies in different latitudes. When well 
established, say when ten years old, and enjoying a 25-inch rainfall 
or over, a Mango tree is absolutely independent. Up till then 
irrigation is needed, but thereafter none need he given. The crop 
varies iii quality aud quantity from year to year. Usually a heavy 
crop is got every second year. 

The Alphonse Mango can be shipped to Europe at ordinary 
ship’s temperatures, if the Endts are gathered half-ripe, and packed in 
compartments in well-ventilated boxes. There is in India a possible 
future for Mango-canning, provided (1) plantations are made in 
large contiguous blocks near a railway; (2) the necessary capital is 
available, especially for overseas advertising. 

If, MO 


15 
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Pests .—Sucking nwect^, known in English as Mango Hoppc-rs, 
and tu science as Jassidw. infest the flowering shoots. These 
produce a sticky secretion, which is seen all or er the flowers and 
leaves, and on tin.-, a black fungus often grows. The remedy is 
spraying with a contact poison before the flowers open and after 
the fruit set. A Mango-Ely boies its war into the pulp of the fruit. 
Such attacked fiuit must he collected and burned. A Bonng Beetle 
attacks the trunk "Wlieu his hole with its deposit of rubbish is 
'-een in the tiee pom tar or turpentine down and stop up the hole. 
A grafted tree may live for 50 ycais. 

Spondias dulcis. 

OTAIIEITK 4PPLE. 

Bilae'cr Umra. 

A small tiee. native of Otnheitc and tin. •Em-ndly Islands, with 
handsome foliage, resembling that of Ihe ornamental Sumach of tlie 
English gardens. It blossoms, with spiay.s of small, yellow florrcrs, 
about the beginning of March, and upen« its fruit ill August and 
September. 

The fruit, which lias a huge, fibre-covered stone m the centre, 
is of the she and form of a large lien’s egg, and of a deep amber 
colour, blotched for the most part with rusty russet like the colour 
of tarnished gold. Its appearance is veiv inviting; as is also its 
exquisite fragrance, resembling that of the Quince. To the taste, 
however, it is very acid, with a flavour like that of an exceedingly 
bad Mango. 

Not much can be done with it in the way of cooking, either as a 
preserve or in a pudding, Don speaks of it, notwithstanding, in 
high commendation, and says that in its native locality it “is 
esteemed one of the most wholesome of fruits, and has almost the 
flavour of the Pine-apple : that it not only assuaees thirst, but is 
given to the sick without distinction.” He adds likewise that it has 
a “ somewhat nauseous, ietid smell,” 'Whence it would almost sceni 
that the fiuit grown with us cannot be that desciibed under the same 
name by Don. 

Young plants are usually obtained by grafting upon seedlings 
of S. mangifera, the common country Umra. 

Cannot be grown on tlie hills. 

Spondias mangifera. 

HOCt-MjUM. 

Umra. 

A coarse-looking, jungle tree, native of India, with loaves like 
those of the Walnut, which fall off in the cold season, when the tree 
remains bare and unsightly for two or three months. 
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The fruit, which ripens iu October, when largest is of the size of 
a aooseV egg, ot a rich, olive gieen, mottled with yellow and black, 
with but a trifling degree of scent, and none of the Quince-like odour 
of the other species. The inner part nearest the rind is rather acid, 
but that being removed, the part nearest the stone is sweet and 
eatable. But, withal, it is not an agreeable fruit. 

It is propagated readily by sowing the stones in September. 


Pistacia vera. 

PISTACHIO NUT. 

Pista Badam. 

The well-known nut of this tree which, when fried in butter, 
forms so delicious an addition to the dessert, is obtainable in great 
abundance in tlie cold weather in the bazars in most parts of India. 
It is not, however, the produce of this country. The nuts am 
imported from Afghanistan. 


Anacardium occidenlale. 

CASHEW NUT. 

Ilijlcc Baclam — Kajoo. 

The Cashew-nut tree is a native of South America. It may 
have been introduced and naturalised by the Portuguese. In 
height and general appearance it is very like the Walnut tree, hut 
with oval, blunt, alternate leaves. The fragrant, rose-coloured 
flowcis are borne in panicles. Major Drury states that “it grows 
to a large size in the Deccan, is very ornamental in leaf, and bears 
sweet-smelling flowers.” It is also abundant in Burmah, and is 
of quick growth, yielding annually, after the second year, an 
abundant crop. It is very common on tbo West Coast of India, 
and large plantations are met with in the vicinity of Bombay. 
Roxburgh states that “ it is found only in the vicinity of the sea, 
where the soil is almost perfect sand.” Two or three trees were to be 
met with in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where, however, they 
seemed to thrive indifferently, though they blossomed and bore 
nuts. They produce their insignificant flowers in April, and their 
■crop in the rainy season. 

Dr. Macfadyen states that “ the kernel of the roasted nut is not 
inferior to the Sweet Almond or Pistachio nut ”; and Don mentions 
that “ the broken kernels arc sometimes used for mixing with old 
Madeira whiles, It is also an ingredient in puddings.” Thenut3 are 
sold plentifully in the bazars. They are of the size and form of a 
small kidney, and have exceedingly thick, hard, polished shells. 
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Between the shell and the kernel is an acrid, brown oil, veiy difficult 
to remove, and wliieh imparls to the kernels, even when roasted, 
a pungent taste. 

Dr. Macfadyen states that the fruit, consistin'! ot the pyriiorm, 
fleshy peduncle on nlncli. the nut is seated, when stewed with sugar 
01 syrup forms an excellent preserve. It is also much used m native 
sweetmeats. 

Mi. Dillwyn states that “ there is a considerable difference 
between the East and West India nuts, and that they are probably 
of distinct species.”* And Mr. Bates, in Ins clescuption of 
Santarem, on the Amazon, sayo : 

“ The Kajoo'n very abimdant; indeed some paits of the district 
might be called orchards of this tree, winch seems to prefer sandy or 
giavelly soils. There appear to he several distinct species of it 
growing in company, to judge by the differences in the colour, 
flavour, and size of the fruit. This, when ripe, has the colour and 
figure of a Codlin Apple, but it lias a singular appeaiance, owing to 
the large, kidney-shaped kernel growing outside the pulpy portion 
of the fruit.”f 

Propagated by seed sown duiing the rains. 

Not suited for the hills. Grows up to 1,000 feet in the south. 

Buchanania latifolia. 

Oheronjee. 

A large tree, thirty feet high,'with simple leathery leaves, native 
of the mountainous parts of Coromandel and Malabar. It produces 
fruit, the kernels of which are the size of small peas, and are said 
to he a general substitute tor Almonds, and are eaten roasted with 
milk. Indigenous to Mysore, where it is called Murluilimara. The 
seeds are sold at rates varying from 3 to 6 annas per lb., and are more 
agreeable to the taste than either Cashew Nut, Country Almond, oi 
Gound-nut. 


SAPINDACErE. 

Blighia sapida. 

AICEE. 

A large tree, native of Western Africa. The fruit is of the size 
and form of a small Lemon, somewhat ribbed, and when ripe of a 
brilliant vermilion colour. Much eaten, and held in high esteem in 
the West Indies. Sir J. Paxton declares it to bo “ not much inferior 


* Review of Rheede’s " Hortus Malabarious,” p, 12. 
t “ The Naturalist on tjie River Amazon,” Vol. II, p. 22. 
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to a Nectarine in flavour.” Don says that in Guinea the tree “ is 
greatly esteemed for the excellence of its fruit, which is of a grateful 
sub-acid flavour.” It appears, however, to be treated rather as a 
vegetable than as a fruit, according to the description given of it 
by Dr. Maefadven, who says:— 

“ The fruit is brought in great abundance to the Kingstown 
market. The aiillus, which supports the seed, is the part which is 
eaten. Tt is prepared by parboiling in water with salt, and after¬ 
wards stowing or frying in butter, or by simply boiling in soup. 
It is very wholesome, ami from it-, soft, rich flavour w r ell deserves 
the appellation of the Vegetable Marrow.”* 

Mr. Leonard Wray also, in presenting seeds to thp Agri-Horti- 
oultural Society, accompanies them with the remarks:— 

“ Akec, an ornamental small tree, and a delicious vegetable, 
sometimes eaten raw, but generally fried together with butter and 
Hack pepper.” 

In the Calcutta Botanical Gardens there are two trees which 
have growu to a great size, and in the garden of the Banksliall. at 
Calcutta, there is also a tree. It appears to have been somewhat 
scarce in India some time ago, for Dr. Gibson says of it: “ The 
Gardens at Pnrel and at Dipooiee can boast of the Bliqhia sapida 
of New Zealand, now producing fruit (at least at Dapooree) 
annually.”! At Calcutta it comes into blossom in June and 
ripens its fruit in October. 

In the public gardens at Madras were some small trees about 
ten feet high, which, when ffirminger saw them in the month of 
September, looked remarkably ornamental, covered with their scarlet 
fruit, contrasting beautifully with the fine rich foliage, amongst 
which, it hung. As far as he could learn by inquiry, the fruit was 
never eaten by any one there. Propagated by seed and goatee. 

Cannot be grown on the hills. 

Nephelium lichi. 

LICHEE, 

A large-growing shrub or small tree, of dense, handsome foliage, 
native of China, It blossoms about the middle of February, with 
sprays of small, palo-green flowers, and ripens its laTge bunches of 
fruit about the end of April or beginning of May. The fruit is of 
the size and form of a large plum, with a rough, thin, scale-like rind, 
wkioli, while the fruit is hanging ripe upon the tree, is of a beautiful 
red tinge, but gradually becomes of a dull brown colour a short time 
after being gathered. The pulp of the, fruit, which is as delicious 


* “ Flora of Jamaica," Vol. I, p. 160. 
f Dr. Spry, “ Plants for India," p. 62. 
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perhaps as that of any fruit in existence, resembles the white of a 
plover's egg, and contains in its centre a stone. In the best fruit the 
stone is very small, comparatively; and in this respect the fruit 
produced on different trees varies much. 

It is stated that there is only one province in China where the 
Lichee is grown to perfection. In the gardens, however, about 
Calcutta, aud at Chinsurah in particular, fruit of the finest quality 
imaginable may be met with. The tice is also cultivated with 
success in the Punjab and the United Provinces, but has not seriously 
been taken up in Western India. Frost kills the tree. 

The Chinese allow the fruit to dry till it becomes black and 
shrivelled, in which condition it is commonly met with for sale in 
the London grocers’ shops. 

Birds are exceedingly fond of the fruit. The trees must be 
protected from their ravages by having nets thrown over them 
from some time about the beginning of April. 

At Bangalore the tree gives two crops of fruit during the year— 
m May and December. There are several varieties, of which some 
have round and others oval shaped fruit. Grafted trees soon begin 
to bear. 

Lichees may be propagated by seed, which it is said will not 
keep, hut must he sown at once ; hut the surest way to obtain plants 
that will produce good fruit is to propagate by goolee about the end 
of May, The goolee made at that time will be ready for removing 
and potting off by the commencement of the cold weather, and may 
he planted out where it is finally to remain, in the following rainy 
season. It is also propagated by grafting. The trees should he 
put out 30 feet apart each way. 

Cannot he cultivated on the hills in the north, but succeeds up 
to 3,500 feet in the south of India. 


Nephelium ionganum. 

LONG AN. 

Ashphul. 

A tree, native of India, and cultivated in China and Cochin- 
China. 

The fruit, which, in the vicinity of Calcutta, is produced about 
the end of June, is about the size and form of a marble, of a russet 
colour, and borne in hunches like G-rapee. The fleshy part of the 
fniit, which resembles that of the Lichee, is sweetish^ and, though 
not disagreeable, is vapid and vastly inferior in flavour to the lichee* 
The mode of cultivation is the same as for the lichee. 
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Pierardia sapida. 

Lutqnn. 

A small tree, native of Burma and Eastern Bengal. 

The fruit, which, like that of the Lichee, is borne m large 
clusters, is said to be equal in point of meiit to either the Lichee or 
the Loquat, which latter it resembles. Roxburgh describes it as an 
agreeable fruit, round, oE the size of a Gooseberry, smooth and 
yellow, and cultivated by the Chinese under the name of Latqiia. 

The tree abounds in Sylhet and Burma, but appears to be 
hardly known in Calcutta. Formerly there were fruit-bearing trees 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, six or ten feet high, introduced 
from Tipperah, of the produce of which the maloes used to speak in 
high praise. But these were cut down many years ago, and now 
none are to be found there. It is a very common tree in the district 
about Gauhati, in Assam. Its fruit, which it produces, in large 
dense bunches, in great abundance at the end of June and beginning 
of July, is of a roundish form, and in outward appearance hears a 
strong resemblance to a yellow plum. It has a dense, le.athery rind, 
and contains, or rather is all hut filled up with, three or four large 
seeds, each surrounded with a tough kind of pulp, which can hardly 
lie said to be more than just moistened by the small quantity of 
sharp-flavoured juice it contains. In Firminger’s opinion a very 
poor and valueless fruit; but, under good cultivation, it might 
possibly prove far different. Propagated by seed during the rains. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, 

AMPELID2E. 

Vitis vinifera. 

GRAPE. 

Ungoor. 

There is no doubt that Grape culture is one of the oldest of the 
horticultural callings. The stories in the book of Genesis show 
this. In Sanskrit literature there are frequent references to the 
Grape. In the British Museum there is an Assyrian sculpture of 
B.C. 726 showing a conquering army marching home and pulling 
Grapes from Vines overhanging a neighbouring wall. 

In India there aro a few notable centres of Grape culture, and 
all over there are attempts to grow the Vine. In these various 
centres of Grape culture different methods of growing and training 
the Vine prevail, and many of them are successful. Indeed, one may 
say that the Vine will stand any training or no training. Near 
Quetta, in Baluchistan, the Vine is grown at the bottom of deep 
trenches and sprawls over the, sloping sides of these trenches. At 
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Nasik, in tlie Deccan, the Vine is trained on a single-stake system, one 
Vine (a single cane) to each support (a live Erythrina indicti). The 
cane is headed in at five ieet from the ground and a spreading head of 
unsupported branches is developed. At Jeypore tire Vine is trained 
as a low, unsupported bush. In Italy, it is often trained on over¬ 
head trellises, and this method answers well in India, as does the 
method of training on an upright trellis, after the Kniffin or similai 
systems. The Vine is exacting as to climate. It must have dry 
heat to produce its flowers and ripen its berries. It tolerates frost. 
In Afghanistan and Baluchistan it flowers in April and May and 
fruits in August and September. In the Deccan it flowers, or rather 
is made to flower, in September and October and fruits in January 
and February. Another flowering may take place in May and the 
fruit sets in August, but as this is the rainy season the fruit is bittei 
and useless. 

The vine needs deep, well-drained soil, and loathes clay. It 
needs a constant manuring to keep up its fertilitj’. In Nasik, Pou- 
drette is used for this purpose. Vaiious manurial combinations 
have been tried at the Ganeshkhind Botanical Gardens, Poona, and 
elsewhere, but uo combination was strikingly and constantly better 
in its effects than the others. A generally useful formula, per bearing 
tree, is Safflower-cake (or other oil-cake) 8 lb., bonemeal 2 lb., 
sulphate of potash 1 lb., applied in April yearly. 

The Vine is propagated easily by cuttings of wood which has lost 
its greenness. The Vines should be nine inches or one foot long and 
should be planted in a nursery till they have developed roots, when 
they may be put out into the field at the distance apart suitable for 
the method of training proposed. For the single-stake system 
ten feet apart each way is ample. The Vine must be shaped from 
the start. In practically all systems one strong cane is developed 
and then its branches are trained according to desire. Having got 
a framework of branches the fruiting spurs are developed along 
these by pruning. Thus, in the single-stake system, tlie branches 
radiating from the top of the cane are productive of fruits. After 
fruiting, these shoots are cut back to two buds each in April. 
During the rains much new growth is made, and in September 
each branch is cut back to four buds. Of these, two or more will pro¬ 
duce fruiting branches, and so on next year. It is necessary to 
thin out the Grapes so that bunches of uniformly shaped berries 
may be produced. The first thinning should bo done, with a pair 
of long scissors, shortly after the fruit has set, and a second thinning 
when the fruits are half grown. Bunches not Grinned arc crowded 
and the berries damage each other. 

The most formidable enemy of the vine and its fruit is mildew 
caused by the fungus Oidium. The floury material on the surface 
of leaves and berries in this disease is a mass of spores. One remedv 
is Bordeaux mixture full strength before the berries set, and 
half strength for spraying the berries. An alternative remedy is 
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sulphur, in very fine dust, applied by a (lusting machine. Anthrac- 
nose, a disease due to the fungus Glceosporium ampclopha/jum and 
showing itself as sunk black patches on steins, leaves and berries, 
is another enemy of the Vine, specially bad in wet weather. The 
remedy is to wash down the Vine with a solution of iron sulphate, 
when the tree is pruned. An insect called Soelodoiiia strigicollis 
is a pest in Nasik, rating the young buds. It is caught in bunches of 
Plantain fibre placed on the tree and then burned. 

There arc many varieties of drapes. In Quetta the Haita (long, 
green) and Kisvvis or Bedann (small, seedless) are best known. In 
Uasik the Bhokri (round, green), Fakadi (oval, green), and Sahebi 
(long, green) are found. Purple varieties called Kali (black) are 
found all over. 

RHAMNE2E. 

Zizyphus vulgaris. 

LONG PLUM—ROUND PLUM. 

Paiuandec Baer — Iiool-Phd. 

A small thorny treo ; native of Syria and the Levant: common 
about Calcutta and in most parts ot Upper and Central India. 
Comes into blossom towards the end of September, bearing small, 
greenish-white flowers, and ripens its fruit towards the end of 
January. 

The fruit has a thin, pale-green, smooth rind like that of an 
Apple, and boars a stone in the centre. Between the atone and the 
rind is a pleasant crisp, refreshing substance like that of a juicy 
Apple, but with no very marked flavour. Dr. Uogg, in Ilia report 
on the Paris International Exhibition of 1867, states . “ This is 
sold in Covent Garden Market under the name of Japomcas, with 
what reason it is impossible to toll. It is from tliis fruit that the 
confection called jujubes receives its name, and which should 
consist of gum arable and sugar dissolved in the decoction of this 
fruit and then evaporated to its proper consistence; but as made 
in England the fruit forma no part of the ingredients.” 

There are several varieties; one is of the form and size of a 
swan’s-egg Plum, another is of the same size, but round. The tree 
that bears the oval fruit lias oval leaves, and the one that bears the 
round fruit round ones. The tree is of the most rapid growth ; 
immediately after it has produced its crop of fruit, it is the custom 
of the malees to prune it severely, and to cut in branches even those 
are nearly as thick as a man’s wrist. 

Plants are propagated by grafting or budding. “ Trees,” says 
General Jenkins, “ may be grafted in several ways, but the usual 
process in Bengal is by ingrafting a ring of bark about one inch long 
on stocks of the common Bder. The ring is to have one eye, and to 
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be soaked some time in water after being drawn off, and tlien placed 
upon the stock intended, and from which the bark has been cut off 
in size equal to the rins: to he fitted on. Protect from the weather* 
and cut away all other branches from the common Baer 

Not cultivated on the hills. 


Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Ber—Nankelee Iiool. 

A small, very thorny tree : native of India; blossoms m the 
rains and ripens its fruit at the beginning of the cold season. 

The fruit, which is usually bored upon tin* Ueo in unbounded 
profusion, is perfectly round, of the size of a very large Cherry, 
smooth, shining, and of a tawny yellow colour; rather acid m 
flavour, and not altogether unlike a Siberian Crab-apple. It affords 
a very nice dish cooked with sugar. 

The tree of this likewise is of extraoulinaiily rapid growth ; cut 
down to the ground after fruiting, it will spring up again to the height 
of fifteen feet, and he covered with an amazing crop of fruit, the 
following season. 

Propagated from seed, and requires no care bestowed on its 
cultivation. 

Not cultivated on the lulls, except in the south, where the fruit 
is comparative!}' poor. 


Hovenia dulcis. 

A large tree; native of China, Japan, and the hills of Northern. 
India. 

Don and Dr. Lindley state that the peduncles of the fruit become 
extremely enlarged and succulent, sub-cylindrical, smooth, and an 
inch long; contain a sweet, red pulp, having in flavour much the 
resemblance of a ripe Pear, and is in much esteem in China. 

Firminger states that the tree had been a great many years m 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; hut had never produced anything 
there fit to be eaten ill the way of fruit. Propagated by seed and 
cuttings. 

Not cultivated in gardens on the hills, although common 
enough as a jungle tree. 


* “ Our Tropical, Possessions in Malayan India,” by J. Cameron* 
Appendix I. 
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MELIACEiE. 

Lansium domesticum. 

LANGSAT OR LANSEH. 

Native of Java and of the Moluccas. 

Mr. Low m his work on Borneo describes the fruit of this tree as 
pulpy, aromatic, and delicate, produced in hunches, from the stem 
and branches of the tree. 55 And Dr. Ward says of it: “ This delight¬ 
ful fi uit is the produce of a large tree. It grows m clusters; each is 
about the size of a cricket-ball. The brownish, tlun skin being 
broken displays the pulp in sis eloves, of a pleasantly acid taste, 
enclosing a greenish, kidney-shaped seed. It is by many reckoned 
the finest fiuit in the Peninsula. The month of July is the season 
at Malacca in which it is had in greatest perfection. 55 * Dr. Voigt 
mentions the plant as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
hut doubts whether it has ever flowered. Firminger understood 
from the malees that two trees were growing there in Dr. Walhch’s 
time which bore fruit abundantly, hut that they died long since. 
Dr. G. Kiny, uniting in 1888, says : “ It is in good health, but does 
not fiowei.” 

RUTACE2E 

Triphasia trifoliata. 

Gheana Narungct. 

A small, unpretending, thorny shrub, native of China; bears 
small, white, fragrant flowers. The fruit, which is spoken highly of 
by sonic authors, both in respect of its flavour and its excellence 
for preserving, is about the size of a large black Currant. It 
encloses a stone, which fills nearly the whole of the centre, leaving 
room for a small quantity of juicy pulp of an agreeable, aniseed-like 
flavour. It can, notwithstanding, b 0 hardly regarded as better 
than a mere berry. The plant, which is almost constantly bearing, 
produces its crop principally in February, when the bright red fruit 
gives it rather a pretty appearance. It may be propagated either 
by seed or by cuttings put clown in February. 

May be grown on the bills in a green-house. 

Cookia punctata. 

wampee. 

A small tree, native of China; rises to about twenty feet in 
height; is of rather handsome growth, with fine luxuriant foliage ; 


* " Our Tropical Possessions in. Malayan India,” by J. Cameron, 
Appendix I, 
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blossoms in the early part of April with small dense bundles of 
whitish, sweet-scented flowers, and ripens its fruit in June. The 
fruit is borne in clusters, and when ripe resembles a diminutive 
Lemon, being about the size of an acorn, with a rough, Orange-lilce 
lmd. It contains thiec large seeds, which nearly fill the interior. 
The small quantity of juicy pulp between the seeds and the rind is 
of an aniseed-likc flavour. In the vicinity of Calcutta, where the 
tree is not uncommon, the fruit can hardly be considered better 
than a poor, unserviceable berry. Possibly in China, and in other 
localities more congenial to it, a more palatable fruit may be 
produced. 

According to Firminger a variety is met with in some gardens 
in'. Bengal, but not commonly which bears a fruit of quite a dark 
colour and of much superior quality to the green land. 

Plants may be propagated from seed or by cuttings put down 
m the rains. They grow well in all parts of the plains of India. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. 


Feronia elephantum. 

WOOD-APPLE-—ELEPHANT-APPLE. 

Kwitlia — Kufh-beh — Karnlh. 

A co mm on jungle tree of this country. The fruit is round, of a 
pale-green colour, and about the size of a cricket-ball. When the 
hard shell-like rind is cracked, the interior is found Ml ol a brown, 
soft, mealy land of substance, rather acrid, having a strong smell of 
rancid butter, and by no moans palatable. It ripens in October. 
Dr. Wight says : “ The pulp of the fruit affords a very pleasant jelly, 
so closely resembling black Currant jelly, as to be only distinguished 
by a trifling degree of astringenev.” The jelly, however, which 
Firminger prepared from it appeared to him to possess rather the 
flavour of Apple, with a sharp, cider taste, and to be such as 
would not likely be approved of by many. 

The tree may bo propagated by seed or by cuttings put down 
in the rains, but it is not entitled to a place in the garden. 

Not grown on the hills. 


^gle Marmelos. 

BAEL-FRUIT—BENGAL QUINCE. 

BSl-pJiuJ. 

A small tree, much covered with sharp spines, native of this 
■country, and common in most parts of India. 
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The fruit varies much as to size. The largest are sometimes 
seen bigger than a man’s head, while those of the ordinary size are 
not much larger than a cricket-ball ; the very largo ones, however, 
are considered of not nearly so good a quality as those of a more 
moderate size. The rind consists of a thm, pale-green shell, which 
it requires considerable force to crack. The interior contains a soft, 
yellow substance of peas-pudding-like consistency, intermingled 
with a limpid kind of,slime, of a very fragrant scent, and of a flavoui 
very agreeable to those accustomed to it. The high reputation it 
bears for its medicinal properties induces many to partake of it, and 
those who do so usually become remarkably fond of it. It is in 
reason principally during the months of January and .February in 
Bengal and a month later in Upper India. 

The tree may he propagated either by layers or by seed put 
down during the rains. No trouble is ever taken to improve it b) 
cultivation. 

Not grown ou the hills. 


Citrus Aurantium. 

OEAN&E. 

Eumla Naiibao. 

Narungee—N u ngtura. 

The classification of the species contained in the genus Citrus 
la still in a somewhat unsatisfactory condition. Wo can, however, 
with fair clearness, distinguish Citrus aurantium —the Orange; 
Citrus decumana —the Pomelo ; and Citrus medica —a species 
including the Citron, the Lime, and the Lemon. Since Bonavia’s 
The Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon ” there has been no 
comprehensive study, of the Citrus species of India. Bonavia’s 
book is unfortunately ill-arranged and unscientific. A new study 
is required of these important fruits. 

Citrus Aurantium. 

The following Oranges are found cultivated in India:— 

(1) In the Khasia Hills, the Sylhet Orange, a round, plump, 

thin-skinned fruit, propagated by seeds. 

(2) In Coorg, a loose-skinned variety, propagation unknown. 

(3) At Nagpur, also near Poona, and in several parts of the 

Deccan, a loose-skinned Orange of the Mandarin type, 
called the Santra or Sungtura. 

(4) At various places in the Deccan, a tight-skinned Orange 

of the Malta type, called the Mosambi (a corruption of 
Mozambique). This is generally called the Sweet Lime 
by Europeans. 
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(o), (fi) and (7) At various places in tie Deccan, tie Ladu 
Orange (shaped like a semi-flattened balloon), the 
Kowla Orange (rough-skinned with a mammilla) and 
tie ResJimi (a worthless, deep red-skinned fruit). 

(8) Tie Jamaica orange (a huge, tight-skinned fruit) is found 

here and there. 

(9) Navel Orange varieties aie grown experimentally in 

several public gardens. 

Tie general method of propagation for all Oranges except (1) 
and (2) is to bud them on some stock. In the Deccan, a variety of 
Citrus medica known as Jamburi is employed, as it gives strong, well- 
shaped trees. In the North-West Frontier Province, similar stocks 
known as Kludta and Ilhatti are employed. Other stocks ran be 
used but are not so successful. The one giving results next best to 
Jamburi is the Citron. Feeds of the Jamburi should be sown one 
toot apart in well-manured beds and budded on when of the 
thickness of a lead pencil. The T method is best and the bud 
"liould be inserted about six inches from the ground. Budding may 
be done at any time provided the stock is in active growth and that 
bud wood, with the buds just swelling, is available. Six weeks after 
budding tbe stock is beheaded, and six months to a year after 
budding the plant can be transplanted to its final position in the 
field, at twenty feet apart each way. In the dry season the plants 
must be watered once every ten days. Green manuring should be 
done in the rains, and manuring as lor other fruit trees during the 
trees 1 lifetime. Priming for shape must be done in the first four 
years. The Santra tends to shoot up into a straight broom-shape, 
and must be converted into an open urn-shape. The Mosambi is 
of a drooping spreading habit and must be trained to an open flat- 
topped, broad, low tree. Flowers and fruits appear usually in the 
fifth year. It is a common practice in the Deccan to force flowering 
at a particular season by -withholding water and exposing the roots 
for a time. This cheeks the trees’ vegetative growth and is 
believed to cause flowering. In several cases, however, it has 
proved ineffective, and it seriously damages the trees. It is better 
to wait the trees’ pleasure, reducing water, certainly, but not 
exposing roots. Flowers may appear in January, June, or 
September and fruits are ready ten months after flowering. If 
exposed to direct sun the fruits scorch and should be protected 
by paper covers if in danger of exposure. The fruits may be 
gathered when only partially coloured, and ripened in store. 
Flower and fruits are always borne on what the Americans term the 
fruiting brush , which means the thin, hard wiry stems occurring in a 
brush-like mass near the outer ends of stronger branches. Reckless 
pruning of a tree cuts away this fruiting brush. After the shaping 
of the tree, pruning should be confined to thinning out superfluous 
and dead branches. 
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Orange trees suffer from several diseases whicli we may class 
as (1) physiological, (2) fungoid, (3) insect. Of the physiological 
diseases the most deadly is that known as diebaelc, so called from 
the dying-off of twigs. The Santra suffers most from this. It 
appears to he due to had soil conditions, especially to over-watering 
and lack of aeration, and also, curiously enough, to drought and 
heat. Preventive measures are good cultivation and copious, 
well-timed watering. Digging trenches to effect subsoil drainage 
has proved an effective remedy in heavy soils. The only fungoid 
disease of importance is collar-rot due to Fusarkm limonis, a soil 
fungus attacking the stem at the collar, i.e., the part at ground 
level. Affected trees should have the diseased part cut out and the 
wound painted with 50 per cent crude carbolic acid. 'Water should 
not be given so as to touch the trunk. A disease that is possibly 
uf fungoid origin is scab. This appears as brown, warty excrescences 
on stem, leaf, and fruit. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is 
recommended against this. Of insect diseases, the most serious 
is the fruit-puncturing moth, Oyhiileris fullonica , which flies by 
night and sucks the juice of the nearlv-ripe fruits. In the morning 
a yellow spot with a pinhole in it is noticed on the fruit and by 
evening the fruit baa fallen. The remedy is to catch these moths 
at night by hand and net, A boring insect occasionally attacks 
the trunks, but its ravages can be detected early, the animal killed 
with a wire, and the hole plugged with tar. 

Oranges do not tolerate continued frost. A dry season is 
necessary for the ripening of the fruits. Light soil, especially 
■alluvium, with plenty of chalk in it, seems to suit them best. They 
will grow in districts of no rainfall up to 100 inches or over, but 
if rainfall is absont, they must have liberal irrigation. In some 
districts it is necessary to protect the young stems with newspaper 
cylinders against the sun, otherwise the bark scorches and cracks. 

The cultivation is a profitable one, and a well-cared-for tree 
may live for thirty years. Its best bearing years are generally the 
fifth to the fifteenth. 


Citrus decumana. 

I'UMISIjO—POMPOLEON— 1‘OiIPELMOSE. 

Batdvee Neelo — Ghukotum. 

This is a species well marked in appearance and in physiological 
characters. Tho loaves are laTge and broad, with broad winged 
petiole. The tree is of a spreading habit, with rank succulent 
growth. The fruit is a magnified Orange weighing several pounds. 
The tree tolerates heavy rainfall. It grows to perfection on the 
Bombay coast, and it seldom shows dieback. The term grape-fruit 
has been given to smaller varieties, and Shaddock to large coarse 
varieties. Botanically these are one species. Of the Pomelo, as we 
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know it in India, there are two distinct types—the white-fleshed _ and 
red-fleshed, and these may have seeds or be seedless. Individual 
trees differ much as to shape and flavour of fruit. There is an 
excellent chance here for a keen horticulturist to select, name, 
propagate and sell reliable variety. The tree is easily propagated 
by gootee (marcotte) and can also be budded on the Jambim and 
Citron stocks. Its general treatment is that of the Orange, and 
its enemies are the same. Pomelo fruits while on the true should 
be protected from the sun by thick paper hoods, otherwise they 
get badly scorched on the exposed side. 


Cilrus Japonica. 

KUMQUAT—OTAHEITE ORANGE. 

X small tree, native of China, of recent introduction into India. 
The fruit resembles a diminutive Orange, about tlie size of a Lichee, 
and is produced in great profusion during the cold months, rendering 
the tree upon which it is borne an exceedingly ornamental object in 
tbe garden. A very fine preserve is made from it by tbe Chinese. 
It may be propagated by layers or seed. But Mr. Fortune observes, 
“ in order to succeed with it as well as the Chinese do, one little fact 
should be kept in view, viz., that all the plants of the Orange tribe 
which bear fruit in a small state are grafted.”* It should be culti¬ 
vated tbe same as tbe Orange. 

Hot grown on tbe hills. 


Citrus medica var. acida. 

LIME. 

Khutta Neeboo. 

Firminger states : “ Of the Lime there are several varieties, but 
it is hardly worth while, especially where the Lemon is also cultivated 
to allow room for more than two or three of them in the garden. 
The trees are the least ornamental, and the flowers tlie meanest and 
least possessed of scent of any of the Citrus genus. 

1. Patee: a small round fruit, esteemed by the natives, 
highest of any. 

2. Kdgh-uzee.: of the size and form of a hen’s egg ; ripens of a 
pale Lemon colonr, the one perhaps in most general cultivation of all. 

3. Gora: a small oval fruit, much cultivated. 


“ Tea Districts,’’ p. 122. 
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4. Oheenee Oora: a sub-variety of the previous one, and 
reckoned superior to it; of the size of a large Orange, t hin -skinned 
and fine-flavouied. 

5. Kamund.ee.: a large handsome fiuit, of pale Lemon colour, 
and of about the size of a Ooeoanut. 

Besides the above, Dr. Voigt describes the following three, with 
the meats of which. I am. unacquainted :— 

6 Rung porn : a round, smooth-sldnned fruit. 

7. Tabu: a large, globose, spongy-skinned fruit. 

8. Arabian : a. large, thick-skinned sent. 

9. A very pretty variety, growing in Baboo Jibbon Kissen 
Paul’s garden at Hooghty, bears perfectly round Lemon-coloured 
fruits, in size little larger than a luaible. 

10. A variety in the same garden bearing fruit of the form of a 
Nutmeg, and but little larger. These two varieties I understood 
were introduced originally by Mr. B. Pereira from China. 

The Lime is easily propagated by layers or by sowing the pips. 
Varieties, such as the two last, are perhaps best budded or grafted 
on stocks of some kind of stronger habit.” 

It is apparent that in the list given above there are many fruits 
of different kinds, and that both Lime and Lemon are represented. 
Limes and Lemons are constantly being confused. The distinctions 
between Luinon, Citrus medico var. limonum; the Sour Lime of 
India, Citrus medico, var. acicla, and the Sweet Lime of India, 
Citrus medico var. limetta are :— 

1. Citrus medico, var. limonum: a small thorny tree, ten to 
twenty feet tall, leaves not winged at the petiole, flowers one and-a- 
lialf to two inches across, solitary, occasionally in pairs, fruit 
ovoid or oblong and pointed at both ends. Pulp acid. 

2. Citrus medico var. acida: a thorny shrub or small tree, 
five to ten feet high ; leaves slightly winged at the petiole, flowers 
small (§-incli across), in axillary clusters of three to ten, fruit 
round one to one and-a-halt inches across, smooth or wrinkled. 
Pulp acid. 

3. Citrus medico var. limetta: like (2), but with a fruit 
three to five inches across, rind thin and smooth, pulp sweet. 
Thorns smaller than in (2). 

Cultivation as for Orange. All can be propagated by seeds or 
budding. 

Pinninger’s remarks regarding the Lemon are as follows :— 

“ The varieties of Lemon grown for distribution in the Gardens 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society are :— 

1. The common Spanish so much used in England. This is 
not altogether similar in shape to the European fruit. The tree is 
very valuable for being in constant bearing all the year through. 

F, MG 16 
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2. Burton’s peculiar for tlie large beak with which the fruit 
terminates. 

3. The (so-called) large Lemon. 

4. The Ningpo : plants and seeds of this were sent in the year 
1854 by Mr. Fortune from China, with the following remarks :* 

‘ I draw your attention more particularly to the Ningpo Lemon, 
a fruit which is much esteemed by the Chinese on account of its 
fragrance. In the autumn, when this fruit ripens, it is met with in 
all the houses of the rich. An ornamental plate of old China, oe 
a stand, is filled with the fruit, piled one above another, and placed 
upon a table in the hall or reception room ; here it remains for 
several weeks, and diffuses a delicious perfume throughout the 
house.’ 

The plants sent by Mr. Fortune do not appear to have fruited 
satisfactorily since they have been introduced. 

Plants of all varieties of the Lemon may he raised from pips or 
by layering.” 

Citrus medica, variety proper. 

CITRON. 

Beg-Poora. 

The fruit of this tree is weE known for its great size, as well as 
for its dense, spongy rind, from the external portion of which such 
exceEent preserve or marmalade, is made ; the leaves are peculiar in 
not having, like most of the Citrus genu?, winged footstalks. There 
are three weU-distinguished varieties met with in this country. The 
fruits all terminate in a blunt-pointed beak. 

1. The Common Citron, of the size of an ostrich egg, or some¬ 
what larger, much knobbed and waited. 

2. A Citron of enormous size, fully a foot or more long. This 
seemingly is the kind known in Europe as the Poncire. 

3. The fingered Citron, a curious fruit, resembling a man’s 
hand with the fingers bent up with cramp; not uncommon in the 
North-West Provinces. It has been stated that the rind of this 
variety is very fragrant, and that the Chinese place it on dishes in 
their apartments to perfume the air. In Indo-China it is known as 
Main-de-Bouddha (Hand of Buddha) by the French and Phat-tu 
in the Cochin-Ohinese language. It is an undoubtedly abnormal 
form in which the carpels partly separate. A similar abnormality 
is frequently observed in Papaya fruits. 

The Citron is usually propagated by seed and layer ing 


' Agri-Hort. Soo. Journal,” IX, 100. 
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In Assam a carious plan is adopted to bring the Citron to perfec¬ 
tion. When tlie fruit is as yet but small, the branch that bears it is 
bent down so that the fruit may be lowered into a large earthen 
vessel with narrow aperture, sunk for the purpose in the ground. 
The fruit which, the natives say, if left in its natural position on the 
tree would never become large, confined in that situation glows to a 
prodigious size, and completely fills the vessel. When extracted 
from tlie vessel, which of eourse must needs then be broken, it 
diffuses a wondrous perfume. 


C4ERAN1ACE.E. 

Averrhoa carambola. 

Kumninga. 

A small tree, native of Moluccas ; common in moat parts of 
India; grows to the height of from fourteen to twenty feet; very 
beautiful and ornamental for its foliage alone, but especially so when 
in full blossom, with the crowded clusters of its small pale, rose- 
coloured, libos-like flowers. Dr. Bruce states that its leaves are 
sensitive, and even its branches. 

3 a 

The fruit is remarkably handsome of the size of a Lemon, 
deeply libbed or winged; when perfectly ripe, semi-transparent and 
of a fine, rich, amber colour. Previous to becoming quite ripe it 
possesses a flavour somewhat between that of Sorrel and a green 
Gooseberry. When well ripened it has a very strong and agreeable 
scent, as nearly as possible like that of the Quince, as well as a very 
fine and peculiar flavour. It has, however, even then a degree of 
acidity which renders it hardly fit to be eaten raw. It does not bear 
cooking well, as it then becomes tough and horny; but when the 
tough part of the fruit is removed, the pulp affords a very delicious 
jelly. The fruit ripens towards the end of September, at which 
time the tree comes again into full blossom, and produces a second 
crop of fruit in January. Flowers may be produced in February 
again. It is propagated from seed. 


Gheenee Kumrunga. 

A variety of the above ; bears a fruit smaller by about half, 
when ripe of a deep-green colour, and not nearly so handsome ; 
without tlie acidity of the ordinary kind, but also entirely without 
its fine flavour. This is always propagated by grafting upon stocks 
of the other. 

Neither of the above can be cultivated on the hills, except in 
the south, where they succeed up to 5,000 feet. 
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Averrhoa Bilimbi. 

BLIMBING—CUCUMBER TREE. 

Bilimbee. 

A small tiee, native of Moluccas ; found in the Deccan, but not 
often met .with, m Bengal. It has rather a stout trunk, and grows 
to about thirty feet m height. If comes into blossom about the 
middle of February, with pretty nbes-like bunches of (lowers, and 
continues to blossom and bear fruit till the cold weather. The fiuit 
is of the form and size of a Gherkin, with a smooth, thin, pale-green, 
translucent rind, like that of the White Grape. When ripe it is as 
soft butter, and has somewhat of the flavour of an unripe Goose¬ 
berry, too acid to be eaten, except when cooked or pickled. When 
laid by a short time, it acquires the scent of Strawberries, without 
however possessing, in the slightest degree their flavour. It makes 
a very agreeable preserve. The way in which the fruit is borne on 
the tree is very singular, hanging merely by slight, thread-like 
footstalks, in clusters of eight or (en, from the oldest branches, 
but principally from the trunk itself. 

Cannot he grown on the hills of Northern India. 

MALHGHIACK2E. 

Malpighia glabra. 

BARBAEOES CHERRY. 

Sir R. Schomburgh says :— 

“ The fruit is much used in Barbadoes in preserves and tarts, 
and there is something in the taste that reminds one rather of the 

Raspberry than of the Cherry.It bears eatable 

fruit, in appearance and size resembling Mayduke Cherries, but, 
though juicy and sweet, in every respect inferior to M. mens : the 
fruit of this may be likened to common wild Cherries of our planta¬ 
tions. 

Both, the above species are very common in the gardens about 
Calcutta, thriving well and forming very handsome flowering shrubs. 
M. glabra bears in the cold season a few scattered bright-red fruits 
somewhat like Mayduke Cherries, it is true, but very small ones, 
such as Firminger tasted and found to be mere -worthless berries, 
pithy, tasteless, and juiceless. 

Propagated by cuttings put down in October. 

Cannot be cultivated on flic bills, except as an ornamental 
shrub in the glass-house. 


* " Paxton’s Flower Garden,” II, 18. 
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TILLAGE .34 

Grewia Asiatica. 

Ph&lfta. 

A coarse-looldng, tinattiactive shrub, somewhat resembling the 
Ilnzol in foliage, native of India, and common in some paits of 
i ije country, e.g., near Ahmedahad. 

The fruit is a berry about the size of a Pea, with a stone in the 
centre, sour and uneatable, but a sherbet made from it is considered, 
agreeable by some. Tins fruit is produced during the hot months. 
Jt needs no particular cultivation, and is easily propagated from 
cuttings and seeds put down in the rains. After the fruits are 
picked, the brunches should he cut back to a foot long, as the 
flowers and fruits appear on the new shoots formed in the iams. 

Grewia sapida. 

This also, like the last, produces during the hot season its crop 
of bodies, sometimes used for making sherbet. 

Neither oi the above can be cultivated on the hills. 

STEBC'ULIACEiE. 

Adansonia digitata. 

BAOBAB—MONKEY BREAD. 

Bildrtec Indce. 

Tn Senegal, its native locality, this grows to become one of the 
largest trees in existence ; but the trunk, even in small trees, has an 
inflated, gouty appearance, due to the presence of water-storing 
tissue. , 

The fruit is a woody capsule, pointed at the ends, with a thick, 
woody skin and a pulp in which hard seeds arc embedded. The 
pulp contains starch, sugar, and other matters, and rapidly ferments 
and acidifies. The tree is of African origin. The specimens found 
on the west coast of India are probably from seeds brought long ago 
by African traders, and by the Abys4nians who fought for the 
Mahrattas. 


Durio zibethinus. 

DURIAN—CIVET-CAT FRUIT. 

A large forest-tree, growing to the height of eighty feet, is. a 
native of Malay, and thrives well in Burma and the Straits, also in 
Ceylon. 
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Tin' fruit b about the 4a' of a man’s head, within which is flip 
■wed, with its edible, enveloping pulp. of about the size of a lieu’s egg. 
The pulp i.s pmv white, resembhttp blaue-raauge, aud as delicious in 
taste a-, the finest imam. The hulk ol the fruit, however, in which 
this creamv pulp m ewlosod, is intolerably offensive, having the 
smell of putrid anunalsiibstatii e, ur rotlen onions. The seeds, when 
toasted, are said tu have the flavour ot L'hestimts. 

Plants have lepeatorllv been introduced into the gardens about 
Calcutta, but they have never risen to more than about three feet in 
height, when thev have uniformly ilietl olT, the climate of that 
latitude being quite unsnited to them. Ju his annual report tor 
1900-190], Air. It. L. Prondlonk, Curator, Government Botanical 
Gardens. Ootneanumd, writes as follows“ The Durian plants 
raised from seed received ou the 26th August 189S, from the Royal 
Botanic Gardens. Feiadeniya, aie doing well, the best beiug six feet 
ten inches in height when measured outlie 22nd March J9tll,” 

The resells quoted above is in tin 1 expcriiuenUl garden at 
IJurliyar which is situated near the snmh-eastern base ol the Nilgiri 
mountains, at an elevation of 2.50(1 feet, The Mangosteon and 
Litchee truits have succeeded better in this oardcu than in any other 
part of India. 

Sterculia Balanghas. 

cum chestnut. 

This tree is a native of India, and produces seeds which 
Roxburgh states, when roasted, are nearly as palatable as Chestnuts. 
In Roxburgh's time trees of large size were in existence in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but these have been removed, and only 
small plants are now to be met with there. 

Propagated by seed sown in October. 

MiLVACM. 

» 

Hibiscus sabdariffa. 

R08EUIE—INMAN SORREL 
Putm—Mcstu, 

An annual, native of the TV'est Indies, but now cultivated in 
most gardens in India. 

The part of the plant made use of is not the fruit itself, but the 
large, thick, succulent sepals which envelop it. Of these most deli¬ 
cious puddings and tarts are made as well as a remarkably fine jelly 
hardly to he distinguished from that of the Red Currant, for which 
in every respect it forms an excellent substitute. 

There are two kinds, the red and white, much the same except 
that the white seems a trifling degree less acid. 
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Tlie seeds are sown about the end of May, and the plants are 
put out in tlie ground at the distance of four feet from each other. 
It grows to the height of three or four feet, and hears a large, hand¬ 
some yellow flower, with a dark crimson eye. The secret of success 
is to gather the sepals while they are soft and juicy, i.e., as soon as 
the fruit is set and before the fruit develops. 

In Ferozepore, Firminger found the full-grown plants very apt 
to perish before coming into bearing. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills. In the Deccan it is very 
easy to cultivate, requiring no attention. 

GUTTIFERiE. 

Mammea Americana. 

MAMMEE-APPLE. 

A large timber-tree, native of the TVest Indies. 

The fruit Dr. Lindley mentions as “ the wild Apricot of South 
America, said to rival the Mangostecn.” It is described as “ Yellow, 
not unlike, either in shape or size, one of the largest russet Apples. 
The outer rind, which easily peels off, is thick and leathery ; beneath 
this is a second very delicate coat, which adheres closely to the pulp, 
and should be carefully removed before eating the fruit, as it leaves 
a bitter taste in the mouth. The seeds, of which there are two or 
three in the centre, are resinous and very hitter ; but the pulp under 
the skin, which, when ripe, is of a deep yellow, resembling that of 
the finest Apricot., and of considerable consistency, is very fragrant 
and has a delicious but very peculiar flavour. It is eaten either 
raw and alone or cut into slices with wine and sugar, or preserved 
in syrup.” 

Dr. Macfadyen describes it as “ of a sweetish aromatic taste, 
bearing a resemblance to that of a Carrot.” 

It was introduced into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens very 
many years ago, where in Dr. King’s time it grew well, and yielded 
a plentiful crop of fruit annually. 

Garcinia Mangostana. 

mangosteen. 

The Mangosteen is a native of the Malay Islanas. It is of 
limited distribution and is a thoroughly tropical plant, growing to 
perfection from the equator to 6° north and south. 

The plant seems to prefer an elevated alluvial, ferruginous 
soil, well drained, with plenty of humus. The atmosphere should 
be moist. Flowering and fruiting times vary with the site of the 
plantation. 
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Tlie fruit is held in tlie verv highest estimation. Don declares if 
to be “ in flavour the most delicious fruit in the world, partaking of 
the Strawberry and the Grape.” It is said that to taste tlie fruit in 
perfection it must lie eaten as it is gathered from the tree. Tlie 
specimens brought occasionally to Calcutta from the Straits arc 
of tlie -ize of a middling-sized Apple, perfectly smooth, with a 
dense rind, which, 11111-11 icmoved, reveals the centre of a soft, 
white, pellucid, wist agreeable pulp. But these convey hardly u 
notion of the line flavour of the fruit when gathered fresh. The 
cultivation of the Maugosteen, in the open air at least, as far 
north as imv par* of Bengal seems now pietty ivell derided to be 
impracticable. Plants have been lepeatedly introduced into the 
gardens about (‘aleutta, but have never been known to yield fruit. 
Mr. R. Solano, notwithstanding, assured Fimungor iliat he had in 
his garden at Sliahabad three trees, about six feet high, and that 
one of these had borne fruit two years in succession. 

Propagated bv goatee. 

(lannot be cultivated on the hills in the north, but succeeds at- 
2,500 feet in the south. 

Delicious fruit is produced in the Burlivar Experimental Garden 
near the south-eastern base of the Nilgiri range. 

Garcinia Cowa. 

CO WA—COWA'MANC; OSTEEN, 

A very handsome tree, with fine, luxuriant foliage, of large, 
laurel-formed leaves ; native of Southern India. 

The fruit ripens at the beginning of June, and is of the size and 
form of a small Orange, ribbed, and of a russet-apricot colour ; and 
were it not a trifling degree too acid, would be accounted most 
delicious. It makes, however, a remarkably fine preserve. 

Plants are raised easily by sowing the fibre-covered stones with 
which the centre of the fruit abounds. 

Cannot be cultivated on the northern hills. 

Xanthochymus pictorius. 

Tootnul. 

A fine, handsome tree from thirty to forty feet high, native of 
this country; bears in April rather large, white flowers. 

The fruit is remarkably handsome and alluring, of the size and 
form of an Orange, but with surface perfectly smooth like that of a 
Plum, and of a bright yellow colour. If it were possible by cultiva¬ 
tion to subdue its intolerable acidity, it would rank in merit, Firmin- 
ger considers, with any fruit grown. Don says, “it is not inferior 
to many Apples, but I see no point of similarity in it to suggest such 
a comparison. The greatest degree of acidity resides in the thick, 
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fleshy rind. The pulpy part in which the seeds are enclosed is less 
acid, but very acid still; indeed so much so as to put any one’s 
teeth out of order for a day or two after having partaken of it. 
Under! ving this intense acidity, however, is a fine flavour, resem¬ 
bling, as I think, that of the Apricot. The fruit begins to ripen 
about the middle of September, when, if not protected, it is greedily 
devoured by flying-foxes. 

Propagated bv seed sown during the rains. 

Firminger endeavoured to make a preserve of it, thinking that 
the acidity might be so far overcome by cooking as to render it 
agreeable to the palate. But he found that the resinous property 
with which it abounded made it then quite unfit for eating. This 
is one of the prettiest evergreen trees in the province of Coorg, 
where it occupies a range mostly between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. It 
grows into u perfect cone, and is strikingly effective and beautiful 
when in limit. The latter is occasionally used in lieu of Tamarind, 
but is considered bilious. It also nuns the teeth. 

Known in Coorg a« Tit veeruje and Vatc-mnm. 

Cannot be cultivated on the liills, except in the south of India, 
where it is a hill tree. 

Calysaccion longifolium. 

(ormiocAHTOs loxgifouus.) . 

Woondce — -Suringee — Soorgce. 

A small tree, remarkable for its fine, handsome, dense, laurel-like 
foliage, said to be frequently met with in the I)pccan of India, 
though hardly known in Bengal, except by some two or three 
thriving specimens iii the vicinity of Calcutta. 

The fruit is about the size of an Acorn, to which also it is very 
similar in appearance, It encloses a large stone, between which and 
the rind is a soft, pulpy juice of rosewater-like flavour, considered 
very agreeable by some. It is not, however, accounted an edible 
fruit. It ripens about the middle or end of May. 

Basil}’- propagated by sowing the stones in June and July. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills, except in the south. 

NTMPH2EACE2E. 

Nelumbium speciosum. 

LOTUS—SACHED OK EGYPTIAN BEAN. 

Kunu'ul. 

This beautiful Water-lily is a common plant in the tanks of 
Bengal, as well as in other parts of India. It displays its handsome 
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Pteony-like flowers fluring the hot and rainy seasons, and at the 
beginning ol the cold season ripens its seeds in curious, drooping, 
cone-shaped capsules. 

Sir E. Tonnent says :— 

“ In China and some parts of India the black seeds of these 
plants, which are not unlike little Acorns m shape, are served at table 
in place of Almonds, which they are said to resemble, but with a 
superior delicacy of flavour. I tasted the seeds in Ceylon and found 
them delicately flavoured, not unlike the kernel of the Pine cone of 
the Apennines. This has clearly no identity until the fruit which 
Herodotus describes as the food of Lotophagi of Egypt .”* 

On this point Dr. Lindlev states :—“ The Lote-bush, which 
gave its name to the ancient Lotophagi, is to this day collected for 
food by the Arabs of Barbary. It is the Zizyphus Lotus of the 
botanists.”'!" 

Iu their umipe state the nuts of the Sacred Bean arp eaten raw* 
when to Krminger they seemed to have much of the flavour and 
crispness of filberts. On ripening • they become hard, and are 
then roasted before eaten. 


ANONACEflE. 

. Anona squamosa. 

CUSTARD-APPLE. 

Atci — Shureefa — Secta-flml. 

A small tree ; “ no doubt,” Dr. Voigt observes, “ a native of 
tropical America, notwithstanding St. Hilaire’s reasonings, which 
would make it of Asiatic origin.” It is abundant in Bengal and 
widely cultivated in the peninsula. Flowers begin to appear in 
April and ripe fruits in August. The fruiting season may last till 
end of November, and stray fruits are available all through rains 
and cold weather. Research is required on the pollination and 
fruiting of this tree, as it often produces flowers which fail’ to 
set fruit. 

, The fruit is of the size of the largest Apple ; and ydien thorough¬ 
ly ripe, difficult to raise without the tortoise-shell like compartments 
of the rind bursting open, and the fruit dropping to pieces by its own 
weight. The custard-like substance of the interior has" a most 
delicious and delicate flavour. Dr. Macfadven, however, speaking 
of it as produced in the Vest Indies, says that he “ has never met 
with a European who was partial to it.”{ This would seem to 

* “ Tennent’a Ceylon,” Vol. I, p, 123. 

t “ Vegetable Kingdom,” p. 5S2. 

% “ Flora of Jamaica,” p. 9. 
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imply that the fruit produced in India, where it is so universally 
approved of, must be vastly superior to that grown in what has been 
assigned as its native locality. The tree, when bearing, requires to 
be covered by a net, or the produce, before fit to be gathered, will 
almost be sure to be devoured by birds or squirrels. To effect this 
moTe conveniently as well as to improve the bearing properties of 
the tree, a judicious system of pruning may with advantage he 
adopted. The fruit may be preserved by wrapping each one up 
severally, when about the size of a hen’s egg, in a piece of thin 
muslin. 

General Jenkins mites: “ The fruit as brought to market are 
generally forced in straw, being gathered long before they are ripe, 
otherwise they would require netting. This tree grows in the highest 
perfection, in tlie most rocky, hot, and barren parts of the country, 
and spontaneously. The largest I remember to have seen were at 
Punnali, the most barren of sterile places. The tree grows out of 
crevices of rocks and old walls, and apparently wild.”- 1- This state¬ 
ment needs some modification. A dry climate during flowering and 
fruiting suits the plant, but they grow and fruit quite well on the 
coast. 

Plants arc propagated from seed, and may also he grafted, and 
are of very rapid growth, coming into bearing in two or three years 
time. A supply of old lime or mortar, and cow manure to tlieir roots 
during the cold months, is of great benefit to them. There is a great 
opportunity in connection with this plant, for some horticulturist 
to produce a seedless variety. 

Cannot be cultivated on the lulls. 

Anona reticulata. 

BULLOCK’S HEABT—SWEET-SOP. 

Nona — R&m-plml. 

A small tree, native of tropical Asia and America, and very 
common in India, * 

The fruit differs from tho Custard-apple in having a perfectly 
smooth rind, and derives its name from tlie resemblance it bears to a 
bullock’s heart. The interior is full of a thick, luscious, custard-like 
substance. It is not of so fine, and delicate a flavour as tbe Custard- 
apple, but being in season during the hot months, when Custard- 
apples are not to be had, it is accepted as a very agreeable fruit. 
While ripening it requires to be protected from tbe depredations of 
birds and squirrels and bats, by a netting or by some other means. 

Plants are propagated from the pips sown during the rains, or by 
grafting, the cultivation being the same as for tbe Custard-apple. 

Cannot be grown on tlie hills, except in the south of India. 


* General Jenkins’ MS', notes. 
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Anona muricata. 


SOUE-SOJ? 

Bilde.tea Nona. 

A small, shrubby tree, native of the West Indies, with dark- 
green, sliining, laurel-like leaves of a pungent odour something like 
that of the Black Currant, and a very ornamental object when bear¬ 
ing, in July, its line large heart-shaped fruit. The fruit Mr. Gosse 
describes as " lusciously sweet, and of a delightful acidity; often 
larger than a child's head ; covered with flexible prickles. 5 ’* Grown 
in this country it by no means realises the above description, but is 
considered by most persons of so harsh and unpleasant a flavour as 
to lie quite uneatable. 

Tliis tree, by no means common in India, Firndtiger found 
rather plentiful at Gauhati in Assam, where it produced fruit as 
large as a moderate-sized Jack. 

The fruit begins to ripen about the latter end of June, and is 
in season in July and August, retaining when ripe its dark-green 
colour. It is of the form of a bullock’s heart ratlier prolonged, and 
not unfrequently of a kidney-form, from the apex taking a curve 
upwards. The substance of the fruit amongst which the seeds are 
scattered is of a soft, woolly pulp, intermixed with a juicy mucilage 
of a strong, rather vinous flaiour, somewhat like that of the Pine¬ 
apple ; but it is wanting in sweetness, and has a certain degree of 
rankness that causes it to be disliked by most persons who have not 
acquired a taste for it. To most palates, however, it may he made 
agreeable by putting the pulp into a tumbler, sweetening it with 
pounded loaf-sugar, and pouring over it a glass of sherry. There is 
a considerable difference in the produce of different trees, some 
proving vastly superior to others. 

Plants are raised easily from the pips sown in July and August, 
the cultivation being the same as for Custard-apple. 

Cannot be cultivated oil the Mils of Northern India. 

Anona cherimolia. 

CHERIMOYEB. 

The fruit of the Ckerimoyer is described as “of the size and 
form of the Sour-sop, and of a light-green colour, or as holding a 
middle place between the Sweet-sop and Custard-apple, being sub- 
squamous like the former, aud reticulated like the latter.’’ 

It is a native of Peru. Mr. Gosse states that the fruit is grown 
to perfection in Jamaica, but only in certain mountainous localities. 


* “ Nfttui'ali&t’s Sojourn in Jamaica,’ p. 46. 
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Mr. Markham says:— 

“ They have most of the other kinds of Anonas in India, but the 
Cherimoyer fruit, the most exquisite of all, has yet to bo raised. 
He who has not tasted the Cherimoyer has yet to learn what 
fruit is.’’ 

“ The Pino-npple, the Mangosteen, and the Cherimoyer.” saj’S 
Dr. Seemami, “ are considered the finest fruits in the world. I 
have tasted them in those localities in which they are supposed to 
attain their highest perfection—the Pine-apple in Guayaquil, the 
Mangosteen in the Indian Archipelago, and the Cherimoyer on the 
slopes of the Andes—and if I were called upon to act the part 
of a Paris, I would without hesitation assign the Apple to the 
Cherimoyer. Its taste, indeed, surpasses that of every other fruit, 
and Haenke was quite right when he called it the masterpiece of 
nature.”* 

Dr. Lindley observes :— 

“ Fenelle says, one "European Pear or Plum is worth all the 
Cherimoyers of Peru.”f 

Plants were to he mot with in the gardens of the Agri- 
Horti cultural Society as well as in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
where they were introduced a great many years ago, but tlieir 
cultivation has been attended with no success. The tree does not 
even set flowers in Bengal. Dr. Jameson states also in his Report 
that the Cherimoyer had been introduced into the Sahanmpoie 
Gardens, but had been found not to succeed there. Whence, 
perhaps, it may be fairly concluded tliPre is little prospect of this 
fruit ever being produced in India, unless possibly upon some spot 
on the slopes of the Himalaya, or on the Nilgiris. 

At Nandidroog there are several new species of Anona growing 
in the experimental garden, at an elevation of 4,500 feet. These are 
doing well and bearing fruit. The Cherimoyer would probably do 
equally well at this elevation throughout Southern India. The 
factors which are particularly important on its environment are 
freedom from excessive humidity or precipitation, and cool, but not 
frosty, weather at the time of ripening. 

Propagated from seed sown during the rains, and is also easily 
budded. 

DILLENIACE2E. 

Dillenia speciosa. 

Chulta. 

A tree of considerable size, native of India ; bears a dense head 
of exceedingly" handsome foliage, with large, noble leaves, and 


* « Travels in Peru aud India," p. 337. 
t “ Transactions of the London Hort, Society,” Vol. V, p. 102. 
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produces in July great, beautiful, pure white, fragrant flowers, 
succeeded by fruit, having as they hang upon the tree a 
resemblance to enormous green Apples. These are gathered for use 
about the middle of September. The part made use of for the fable 
is not the fruit itself but the large, thickened sepals of the calyx, 
by which it is firmly enclosed. "Tasted raw these have the exact 
flavour of a very sour' unripe Apple, and when cooked with sugar 
have also exactly the flavour of the same fruit cooked in the 
same way. The groat objection to them is the large quantity of 
fibre they contain. They are very commonly mixed as an 
ingredient in curries, especially in those made with prawns, to 
which they impart a most agreeable flavour. 

Plants are propagated by seed sown in June and July. 

Cannot be cultivated on the hills of Northern India. 



PART IV. 

THE FERNERY 




PART iV. 


THE FERNERY. 


If it is desired to have a house exclusively devoted to Ferns—• 
and they are beautiful and numerous enough to deserve such a 
distinction—a structure precisely similar to the conservatory may 
be erected. The design may be varied, so far as the shape, height 
and size are concerned. 

Ferns all love moisture, and grow to perfection in an atmosphere 
at once humid and cool. In their natural state they are always to 
be found in grottos, near springs of water, and shaded situations 
generally ; and to grow this lovely class of plants successfully, these 
natural conditions must be supplied artificially as near as possible. 
Therefore, in a house exclusively devoted to Ferns, one, two, or more 
reservoirs of water are absolutely necessary ; and if a fountain can 
be arranged for, not only will the general effect he pleasing, hut 
the atmosphere of the house, during the very dry and hot months, 
■will be maintained in a humid state. But irrespective of these 
desiderata, a reservoir of water in a plant-house is always very 
convenient for watering the plants. 

The interior of the house may he laid out in ornamental beds in 
the first instance. These may then be raised with rockwork to vary¬ 
ing heights of one to four feet, leaving pockets or spaces for the Ferns 
to be planted in. The reservoirs of water may be similarly surround¬ 
ed by rockwork, and made to look very beautiful. The wall running 
round the house may also have rockwork sloping down from the 
top at an angle of one in four, and planted with Ferns of low, strag¬ 
gling growth, and spaces filled in with Selaginellas. _ The effect of 
this is very striking. The best material for rockwork is concrete or 
mortar from the roofs of old houses that have been knocked down. 
This can bo had in any size, and not only has it a very fine effect, 
but furnishes to the ferns a very important element of food— 
carbonate of lime. Of course, some soil is necessary and nothing 
beyond well-deoayed leaf-mould mixed with a small proportion of 
river sand need be used. After the Ferns have taken root, no soil 
will be necessary, for their roots will ttaob themselves firmly to 
the concrete and get all the nourishment they need. If tree-Ferns 
can he had—and they are plentiful on_ the hills—they should be 
planted in the centre, round the reservoir of water. In the south 
of India, Ferns are extensively grown in pots of all sizes. By this 
means they are available for decorative purposes wherever they may 
be wanted. The soils most used are peat, leaf-mould, and. fine sand. 

jr, mg H 
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Drainage mu-t be efficient, and a few lumps of charcoal mixed with 
the crocks will help to sweeten the soil. With a few exceptions, 
Ferns need very little care to grow them successfully, checkered 
light, atmospheric humidity, and root-moisture with thorough 
drainage being the duel requirements. They must never be allowed 
to suffer from dryness at the roots, and for this reason should be 
watered twice, or, if necessary, throe and tour times a day during 
the arid months of April. May, and June. In the winter months 
once a day will be sufficient, while during the rainy months they 
will scarcely need anv artificial watering at all, except in the case 
of pot-plants and when there is a break in the rains, and the sun’s 
rays are so powerful as to evaporate all the moisture from the roots. 
Ferns must never Ire put out in full sunlight, nor exposed to wind. 

Every part of the rockery in the Fern-house should be planted 
over with Selaginellas of various kinds. The effect is very fine, while 
they preserve the roots of the Ferns from becoming dry and exposed. 
The appended list of Ferns and other Cryptogams only includes 
the well-known kinds usually found in Indian gardens. 

CRYPTOGAMS. 

LYCOPODT ACE/E. 

Lycopodium. 

CLUB MOSSES. 

A genus of plants possessing great delicacy and beauty, some 
having much of the aspect of Ferns, while others, as the name 
denotes, are of a club-like form with imbricate leaves, some erect and 
some drooping prettily. They are not very easy of cultivation on 
the dry plains of India and are distinctly difficult where there is a 
deficiency of humidity in the atmosphere nearly all the year round. 
Shade and moisture, such as obtains in the evergreen forests of the 
Western Ghats, is suitable. At hill stations where there is frost, the 
protection of a glass house or glazed Fern-case is required. In 
Lower Bengal, however, and places having a climate similar to it in 
warmth and humidity, they thrive without any trouble being 
bestowed upon them, and come to great perfection. The method of 
cultivation best suited to them is to plant them in a soil composed 
of a little leaf-mould and river-sand mixed with charcoal and 
cocoanut fibre and pieces of old mortar or bricks broken up of the 
size of plums. Baskets made of galvanized wire, or wood, and 
filled with the above mixture, and having a plant or two of lycopo¬ 
dium in them, have a very fine effect when suspended from the 
roof of a grass conservatory. They also do very well on shaded 
rockeries. But the most essential condition for their successful 
growth is humidity, without which they will never develop to 
perfection. Lycopode are readily increased by suckers which they 
throw up plentifully, and which may be taken up and .separately 
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planted in pots or baskets. They also reproduce themselves by 
•spores self-sown. 

Selaginella. 

These comprise the most beautiful of the Lycopodiaceae, and 
now form one o f the most striking ornaments in Indian plant-houses. 
Many of them can be grown as semi-aquatics in pans of water, in 
which way they have a fine effect. Others, again, form quite a 
carpet ot emerald-green when grown on rookeries, covering almost 
every particle of rock and soil, the beautiful effect of which 
can be heightened by interspersing the carpet of green bv planting 
at intervals sue!) low and prostrate growing plants as Fittonias, 
Cyrtodeiras, Peperomias, Schismatogloltis, etc. Their 
cultivation is simple enough. If grown in pots, the soil must be 
light and open. Some well-decayed leaf-mould and river sand, 
rendered loose with broken bricks, tlie size of cherries, or better still, 
old mortar or concrete. Drainage must be thorough. Planted in 
this way they grow luxuriantly. Shade is absolutely necessary to 
bring them to perfection. With the exception of S. laevigata and 
S. serpens, all the other varieties must be grown in the plant- 
house. 

For rockeries and raised beds there are no plants better suited ; 
in a short time they cover every nook and corner, giving the place a 
most refreshing appearance. If rookeries are made of large pieces 
of old mortar or concrete, and a little leaf-mould and sand filled into 
the interstices, and Selaginellas planted into them, they will soon 
take root, and go on growing and spreading without any further 
trouble, beyond copious watering, for they love plenty of moisture. 

The best time to plant is just about the commencement of the 
rains, for it is during the rainy months that Selaginellas are seen at 
their best. This applies equally to the hills, where, however, they 
must be grown under glazed shelter. About the end of February or 
beginning of March they begin their spring growth, after resting 
during the winter, and plants in pots should then be looked to and 
watered copiously. 

They are easily increased by division during the rains. The 
best way to do this is to take out the root-ball from the pot and 
divide the entire plant, plotting each rootlet separately into small 
two-inch pots. In the case of those on rockeries, all that is necessary 
is to take up the rhizomes, sever them from the parent stems, anil 
transplant them. 

The following are perhaps the best known and most cultivated 
in this country :—S. laevigata is an old favourite, and a climber, 
having a metallic lustre of exceeding beauty. S. serpens is the 
common variety mostly used for covering rockeries. S. kraussiana 
and S. paradoxus are also used for the same purpose. S. africana, 
bellula, brownei, csesia, canaliculata, caudatum caulescens. 
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gracile confer fa, caerulea, emelce, filicina grovesii, grandis, 
involvens, lyeilii, martensii, variegata triangularis, uncinata, 
Victoria, wallichii, and wildenovi are best suited for pot-culture. 

One of the latest and handsomest introductions is S. tassellata, 
from Brazil; it has erect stems, with flat, closely-pinnate 
branches and branchlets, from the tips of which are produced 
fertile quadrangular spikelets giving the plant the appearance 
of being furnished with a profusion of tassels, which have a very 
striking effect. 


FILICES. 

FERNS. 

Ferns are a very extensive class of plants, all more or less 
remarkable for their grace and beauty. Being flowerless plant, 
they come under what are known as Cryptogams. The average 
amateur in India has an idea that Ferns are very difficult of cultiva¬ 
tion, and for that reason very few Ferns find a place in the usual 
collection of plants grown for the decoration of the verandah or 
garden. As a rnattei of fact, Ferns aTe as easy of culture as any 
other order of plants, and only require the conditions in which they 
are found growing in a state of nature, or near as possible approxi¬ 
mating those conditions, to bring them to peifection. Any one who 
has made it Ms business to collect Ferns on the MUs, cannot have 
failed to notice that these lovely plants are invariably found growing 
in shady spots, overhanging a piece of water, a running brook or 
waterfall; that the soil in which they are thus found growing is 
fibrous, being a very light mould formed of decayed moss and leaves. 
Further, that wherever limestone rocks abound, there Ferns will be 
found to grow in greater luxuriance than even in peat or leaf-mould. 
By observing the natural conditions in which Ferns grow', one can 
form a very accurate idea of their wants. It will thus be apparent 
that in order to cultivate Ferns successfully, we must reproduce, 
as nearly as possible, the natural conditions referred to above. 

Again, many species of Ferns may be seen growing out of 
crevices in brick walls, and when these are pulled up by the roots, 
pieces of lime and mortar will be found adhering to the roots. This 
circumstance points to the fact that lime—especially old lime—is a 
substance in wMch Ferns delight very much. From extensive 
observations extending over many years, the reviser of the fourth 
edition of tMs work had come to the conclusion that almost every 
species of Fern might be successfully cultivated by being planted in 
a soil almost entirely composed of old mortar or concrete, with a 
small addition of well-decayed leaf-mould and sand. The roots of 
Ferns attach themselves firmly to the mortar, from wMch they 
derive their nourishment, and the plants themselves present a most 
healthy appearance. 
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To may, therefore, be accepted as a general rule that, in the case 
of nearly all Ferns, a soil consisting of old mortar or concrete 
broken up into pieces the size of chestnuts—two parts, well-decayed 
leaf-mould one part, and pure river or coarse silver sand one part, 
will form a compost most suitable for their cultivation in pots. 

It has been noticed above that two essential conditions for the 
successful cultivation of Ferns are shade and moisture ; without 
these it is useless to expect these lovely plants to grow to perfection. 
The grass-conservatory as now constructed (vide page 31), supplies 
these conditions. Here there is a beautiful proportion of sunshine 
and shade, and anyone who has visited the Ferneries in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens must have seen the perfection in which the Ferns 
are cultivated there. In the Upper Provinces, when the nights are 
frosty, a glazed structure becomes necessary to protect the plant 
during the winter months. Even in Bengal glass-houses have been 
found very useful during the cold months for sheltering Ferns. But, 
as a general rule, tho grass-conservatory will answer all purposes. 

On the hills, with the exception of the indigenous species, of 
which there are numerous varieties, very beautiful, a glazed struc¬ 
ture—a hot-house—is an absolute necessity if it is desired to cultivate 
the beautiful tropical species which form such striking ornaments 
in the grass-conservatories of the plains. The adiantums, in parti¬ 
cular, require a humid climate, which must at the same time be 
warm. Tree Ferns, Davallias, and the beautiful sweet scented 
Gymnogramma Massonii, with many other lovely species, cannot be 
grown on the hills outside a hot-house. For those who cannot 
afford the luxury of such a structure, the ornamental glass Fern- 
caBes, now so common in England, are recommended as admirably 
suited for the purpose. They can be had in all sizes and designs, 
at a comparatively cheap price. Even ordinary glazed frames 
(vide figures 4, 5, 6, page 35) put up in a Bpot having a southerly 
aspect, with a hot-bed j for plunging the pots in, will he found good 
enough. 

Thorough drainage is a sine qua non in Fern culture. To neglect 
this, is to undo everything that may be done in other respects. 
Although Ferns love plenty of moisture, they do not like water lying 
about their roots and stagnating there, rendering the soil sour and 
unwholesome. The pot in which a Fern is grown should be filled up 
fully one-third with large pieces of old mortar, kunkur, or bricks 
with a layer of dry moss over the lot (if this is procurable). Then 
the prepared soil should be added, and the plant put in. 

It may he added here that frequent syringing of the plants in 
the hot months, or watering overhead with a watering can having 
a fine rose—especially Ferns kept in a verandah—will keep them 
in very good health. 

Nearly all Ferns can be multiplied by division of roots or by the 
spores. The best plan, perhaps, is to fill up a pan, or pot, as 
described above, finishing off with a layer of very finely-sifted 
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leaf-mould aud sand about an inch deep. Moisten the entire soil 
thoroughly twenty-four hours previous to sowing, and then scatter 
the spores lightly over the surface, covering it with a layer of live, 
moss, if procurable, and place under a bell glass, or put a pane of 
glass over the rim of the pot. place it in a shadv position, and in 
about three weeks or a month the spores will begin to start into 
growth. Great care must be taken in watering the pot, and the 
moss only should be damped by means of a very fine spray or rose. 
The operation of transplanting these tiny plants is a very delicate 
one. and requires skilful handling to avoid injuring the minute and 
almost invisible root fibres. Another plan is to select an old brick, 
cover it vith a layer of fine soil, as recommended above, sow the 
spores, cover over with a layer of live moss, and place the brick 
in a pan of water just sufficient to cover it to within one-fourth 
of an inch of the surface, and then place a bell glass over the lot. 
This will need no watering overhead, and is the plan largely adopted 
by most practical and successful gardeners in this country. 

Since the fourth edition of this work some hundreds of species 
of Ferns have been added to I he old lists. Of course, the greater 
proportion of these will not be found beyond the Ferneiics of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. It would, therefore, be 
tedious to detail all these in a work like this. It has, therefore, been 
found advisable to describe those species and varieties only which, 
from their dwarfness, elegance, and general adaptability for 
ornamental purposes, are best suited for cultivation in gardens of 
moderate extent and pretensions. Ferns are such a very extensive 
family that many works are extant specially devoted to them only, 
and those who wish for more detailed information on this particular 
point, are referred to these several works, among which may be 
mentioned Shirley Hibberd’s “ Ferns and How to Grow Them,” 
and Beddome’s “ Ferns of Southern India.” 

Heniionitis : Drymoglossum. 

H. cordata and D. piloseloides, natives of Bengal, are 
curious for their fronds being like ordinary leaves, but otherwise are 
of little interest. 

Gymnogramma. 

Many species of this genus are of great beauty, being dwarf and 
remarkable for the fronds being covered with a farinose powder, and 
known in cultivation as gold and silver Ferns. G. chrysophylla 
is considered one of the most beautiful Ferns in cultivation ; others 
noteworthy are— 

G. tomentosa ; ochracea ; martensii ; calomelanus } 
flaveus microphylla ; pulchella, white powdery ; and triangu* 
laris, sulphur-powder. Massonii, the sweet-scented gold Fern'; 
Peruviana argyrophylla, decomposita, sulphurea, and species 
from Darjeeling., 
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Nothochlsena. 

Elegant (hvarf Ferns, with fronds having a scaly or woolly 
surface, remarkable amongst which are— 

N. lanuginosa ; sinuata ; rufa ; trichomanoides ; and. 
most beautiful of all N. Eckloniana. 

Polypodium. 

A very extensive genus, the several species of which vary much 
in aspect one from the other. On the whole not amongst the most 
ornamental. Indigenous about Calcutta are P. proliferum ; 
P. glabrum ; P. adnascens ; and P. quercifolium. Natives of 
India and nuted for their size and beauty are P. Wallichii ; 
P. Horsfieldii ; P. Lobbianum ; and P. coronans, with tall, 
slender, rod-like stripes, and fan-shaped, palm-like fronds. Others 
noteworthy are P. albo-squamatum ; sub-auriculatum ; 
plumula ; pectinatum ; setigerum ; semiadiantum ; eriopho- 
rum ; tenuisectum ; dareas forme. Nigrensis, having a black 
appearance; sporodocarpium ; Iridactylon ; and virens, all 
beautiful. 


Cheilanthes. 

Ferns of small growth, delicate texture, and excpiisite beauty, 
notable amongst which are C. Argentea, the varieties of which are 
familiar in Assam under the name of gold and silver Ferns, from the 
pulverulescence on the under side of their fronds ; C. elegans ; 
radiata ; multifida ; farinosa, var. Mexicana, myriophylla, 
very lovely, and lendigera. 

Adiantum. 

Maiden-IIaieJFerns. 

A very extensive genus, comprising perhaps some of the most 
beautiful Ferns in cultivation. There is a remarkable similarity in 
their general aspect, so that an Adiantum cannot be mistaken for any 
other species. Their greatest recommendation is that they are easy 
of cultivation. During recent years consumable additions have 
been made to their numbers. 

In the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and some of the largo 
nurseries about Calcutta, there are perhaps about seventy varieties 
in cultivation. They all love shade and moisture. Nearlj’- all the 
varieties bearing fertile fronds can be propagated by showing the 
spores. Some of them are easily increased by division. 

The following list comprises the most beautiful of the genus, 
and may be relied upon as sufficient for all ordinary purposes :— 
A. Farleyense ; this is par excellence the most beautiful species in 
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cultivation, anc! must be grown in a glass case to bring it to perfec¬ 
tion. Lunulatum, common about Calcutta growing out of old 
walls ; gracillimum ; aneitense j amabile ; concinmim, and 
concinnum latum ; dolabriforme ; lowsonii ; Luddemania- 
num ; macrophyllum ; pedatum ; rboaophytum; cuneatum ; 
scutum ; tenerum ; princeps ; peruvianum ; seemannii ; 
trapeziforme ; Veitchii ; villosum ana Capillus Veneris, the 
old maiden-hair. 

The following are most of the other species in cultivation. They 
are all more or less remarkable for their beauty, and are included here 
to render the list as complete as possible Assimile ; Bauseii ; 
belium ; ciliatum ; cultralum ; decorum ; cuneatum ; dis- 
sectum ; curvatum ; Edgeworthii ; excisum multifidum; 
Flemingii ; formosum ; Foxii ; Funckii ; Hendersonii; 
fulvum hispidulum ; intermedium ; legrande ; Lowii ; 
neoguinense ; pulverulentum ; recurvalum ; rhomboidum ; 
rubellum ; sancta Catherinae ; Shepherdii ; speciosum ; 
tine turn ; velutinum ; Wilsonii ; Victorise ; Gheisbrightii ; 
monochlamys ; Williarasii, ana Wilesianum. 


Platycerium. 

Elk’s-Horn or Stag’s-Horn Fern. 

The two species of this remarkable Fern usually found in 
Indian gardens are P. alcicorne, the true Elk’s-Horn, and 
P. grande. Both are introduced, from Australia, and both are 
epiphytes which need support on a rustic block of wood, the trunk 
of a suitable tree, a banging basket, or a shallow pan. In such 
positions the roots should be lightly covered with sphagnum moss, 
intermixed with bits of peat and charcoal. 

"When properly grown in a sheltered position, these rare plants 
attain a large size and present a most striking appearance. 


Pteris. 

P. amplectens.—A common weed about Calcutta ; fronds 
pinnate with the pinme five or six inches long, of the form of a blade 
of grass. A spare dark corner in the garden should always be 
assigned to this handsome Fern, as a frond or two inserted in a 
bouquet has a delightful effect. 

Among many of this genus may be mentioned for their beauty— 

P. semipinnata ; leptophylla 5 Cretica, var. albolineata, qua- 
driaumta, var. argyrea, var. leucophylla ; var. multifida ; 
podopylla ; aspericaulis, var. bicolor ; serrulata ; var. cris- 
tata, var. polydactylon Iacerata and variegata dentata ; 
Iudens ; nobilis ; tricolor ; umbrosa, and undulata. 
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Asplenium. 

A very extensive genua of Ferns, varying much as to aspect. 
Some have their fronds entirely simple, and some finely divided. 

A. nidus, w. Australiacum —Bird’s-uest Seleenwort.—A 
truly noble and most ornamental Fern, with fronds a yard or more 
long, somewhat like those of a Plantain, but tapering to a point; of 
purest pale apple-green, against which their dark chocolate ribs and 
bases form a handsome contrast; long cultivated about Calcutta 
where it thrives well iu a pot or in the border under shade. 

Amongst those most remarkable for dwarfness and the exquisite 
beauty of their finely-divided fronds are A. cicutarium ; umbro- 
sum ; Fabianum ; laserpilifolium ; viviparum ; Belangeri ; 
brachypteron ; rachirhizon mucronatum ; deliculatulum ; 
adiantioides ; Halleri ; rutaceum ; ferulaceum ; formosum ; 
bulbiferum ; praemorasum ; aculeatum ; esculeatum ; 
Goringianum ; tricolor ; hispidum ; lanceum ; nitidum ; 
Veitchianum ; and dimorphum. 

Actiniopteris. 

Curious and most interesting Ferns, resembling minute 
Fan-palms. A. flabellata is a native of India, grows on old walls 
and out of rocks at Agra. A. radiata is the Fan-Fern. 

Onychium. 

O. luciduni.—A Fern of exceeding beauty, with pinnatifid, 
spray-like fro i ms; native of Nepal, and thrives well in Calcutta 
gardens. Japonicum is also a beautiful variety. 

Nephrodium. 

Contains some very beautiful species, among which are N. 

invisum ; latifrons ; recedens ; sanctum ; molle, var. corym- 
biferum ; cuspidatum, and polynosiphum. 

Aspidium. 

Upon the whole not very ornamental Ferns. 

1. A. proliferum.—A beautiful species, with large, finely- 
divided, plumo-like fronds ; thrives well about Calcutta. 

2. A. squalens.—A common Fern, tolerably pretty, the frond 
consisting of the mid-rib, with a row of green comb-like teeth on 
each side. 

A. Klotzohii and A, denticulatum are very graceful and 
feathery. A. triangulare and A. falcatum, says Sir AV. Hooker, 
are coveted by Fern-growers for their beauty. Also Germinyi : 
trifoliatum and macrophyllum; of later introduction, and 
considerable beauty. 
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Davallia. 

Among the handsomest Ferns of the oilier. Sumo two or three 
species from Port Blair have been long in the Agri-Hoi ticulturai 
Society’s Gardens. These, like many of the genus, have white, 
woolly stems about the thickness of a man’s little linger, which he 
flat upon the ground or the object that supports them, in delightful 
contrast with the elegant, verdant, plume-like fronds. 

Especially to be noted for their beauty are D. Affinis { 
canariensis, the Haie's-foot Pern ; ciliata ; leucostegia ; steno- 
loma ; bullata ; and elegans, oar. dissecta, a truly lovely object 
as seen dinging to a log some six feet high. Fijiensis and 
Fijiensis plumosa, are perhaps the most beautiful in cultivation, 
and aie recent introductions. Other beautiful species are Mariesii; 
Mooreana ; pentaphylla, and Tyermanni, all later introduc¬ 
tions. 


Aisophila ; Cyathea. 

Genera consisting principally of tree Ferns, some few of which 
have been introduced into Calcutta Botanical Garden'', hut are too 
large and coarse for a private garden. The two best for general 
cultivation are A. Australis and Cooperii. 

Aisophila latebrosa is the common tree Fern of the country. 
In the South of India it is confined to the Western Ghats where it is 
frequently seen in groves of marvellous beauty. 

Trichomanes. 

The most delicately beautiful ol all the Fern tribe. They 
require constant humidity and shading, and great care and attention 
to cultivate them successfully. Amongst the most ornamental 

are—T. pinnatum ; crispum ; Leprierii ; Mallingii ; spicatum ; 
Javanicum ; Bancroftii ; Spruceanum ; and pluma. 

Gleichenia. 

Sir W. Hooker states of G. dicarpa that “ no Fern at ICew is 
more admired for rts graceful form, with tender feathery, drooping 
branchlets ; ” and of G. flabellata, with its large, date-palm-like 
fronds, that “ Kew does not boast a more lovely Fern.” See also 

G. circinata ; G. circinata semi-vestita and G. dichotoma. 

Lygodium. 

L. scandens— Climbing Fern. —A native of Mysore ; thrives 
well in the locality of Calcutta ; a slender, graceful, climbing plant, 
with exquisite filigree-like fronds. Another lovely variety is 

L. circinatum. L. Japonicum and L. paimatum should he 
included. 
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Antigramma. 

A genus of Brazilian Ferns, closely'allied to Asplenium, and 
lately introduced into this country. There is only one variety 
cultivated out here, viz, A. brasiliensis, a beautiful object when 
well grown. 

Athyrium. 

This genus is also closely allied to Asplenium, with which 
it is confounded by some. The A. felix-femina, a beautiful 
British species, is found in great abundance on the Upper Himalayan 
ranges. The only tropical species cultivated on the plains, and 
recently introduced, is A. goringianum tricolor, a lovely species, 
but rather difficult to cultivate. Must be grown in a grass- 
conservatory. 

Blechnum. 

An extensive genus of Ferns, allied to Lomaria, natives of 
Europe and the tropics. They are not particularly remailcable for 
beauty, having plain fronds. The best perhaps is B. occidentale, 
a native of tropical America 

Deanstaedlia. 

These are what, are known as herbaceous Ferns, the only 
variety -worth cultivating out here being D. davallioides youngii. 
Closely allied to Dicksonia. 

Dicksonia. 

A genus of noble arborescent or tree Ferns,'native principally 
of the southern hemisphere. D. antarctica is perhaps the most 
beautiful variety, native of Australia, aiul grows fairly^ well in Bengal 
in a grass-conservatory. 

Hymenodium (Detyoglossum). 

Allied to Acrostichum, natives of the West Indies. The best 
for cultivation are H. (D.) japonicum variegata, having a 
variegated surface. 

Doodia. 

Handsome Ferns, natives of New Holland. The variety 
met with in this countiy is D. blechnoides. Grows well in a 
grass-conservatory. 

Drynaria. 

An extensive genus, spread over a large area. Varieties are 
found throughout the Himalayan upper ranges, on the plains, in 
Australia, and the West Indies. There are only few species worthy 
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of a place in a garden collection. The Oak-leaf Ferns, found on the 
Mils, are of this genua. D. musaefolia, wMch resembles a dwarf 
plantain tree, is about the only vanety Firminger saw in cultivation 
in Indian collections. The genus is closely allied to Polypodium, 
that being one of the synonyms under wMch it is known. 

Hypolepis. 

A small genus, all tropical, principally natives of the West 
Indies. Closely allied to Cheilanthes. The only variety worthy of 
a place in a collection is H. elegans. Requires shade and 
moisture to grow it to perfection. 

Lastrea (Nephrodium). 

Nearly all of this handsome family are tropical; many of them 
natives of India and Ceylon. Theie are nearly a hundred varieties 
enumerated by botanists. Those wMch Firminger met with in 
cultivation, and which deserve a place in a Fern Collection, are : 
L. Aristata variegata, a very fine species ; L. glavelia, a native 
of New Zealand; L. richardsii multifida and aristata, perhaps 
the two handsomest. A few representatives of Lastrea are also 
to be found on the hills, where they are indigenous. Rather a 
difficult genus to cultivate successfully, requiring a decidedly limy 
soil. 


Lomaria. 

A few of tMs genus might be cultivated with advantage. None 
of them are natives of tMs country, tropical America and Australia 
being their habitat. L. gibba, from New Caledonia, and 
L. lanceolata, from New Zealand, being the only two Firminger 
met with in this country. Very easy of propagation by division. 

Nephrolepis. 

A genus comprising a few beautiful species. Very easy of 
culture. N. furcans forms a magnificent object, with its large 
drooping fronds, having a bunch at the end of each. As a specimen 
Fern, there is scarcely another to surpass it. N. duffi is also a 
very pretty object when well grown. Well suited for hanging 
baskets. N. pluma and N. davallioides may also be included in 
a collection. All very easily increased by division. 

Osmunda. 

TMs genus includes what is known as tho flowering Fern, or 
King or Royal Fern, the O. regalis, a British species, wMch, how¬ 
ever, can be grown out here successfully in a grass-conservatory. 
O. palustris is also a pretty Fern. On the Mils these Ferns grow 
remarkably well, and without any trouble. 
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Phlebodium (Polypodium). 

A handsome genus of net-veined tropical Perns. The only 
variety met with out here is F. aureum, or Golden Fern, a beautiful 
object when well-grown ; native of tropical America. Must have 
absolute shade and much humidity to bring it to perfection. 

N.B .—It has not been considered advisable to include here 
the many varieties of Perns to be met with on the hills, and which 
grow there in a wild state, as it has been found impossible to cultivate 
them bn the plains. Nor has it been thought necessary to include 
such as are so rare as to be almost beyond tbe reach of amateurs, 
and which only find a place in botanical collections, not on account 
of their beauty and usefulness, but for purely botanical interests, 
to complete tbe collections for purposes of classification and study. 
The present work does not profess to be a botanical treatise, but a 
manual of gardening only. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


ORNAMENTAL ANNUALS. 


Eew persons, perhaps, who in this country care to cultivate a 
flower garden at all, would be willing to dispense with Annuals. 
While trees and shrubs form the background of a garden, the 
Annuals with their gay assortment of colour are the picture itself, 

Eor those who do not desire to cultivate more than a limited 
few, a list is here given of such as are never likely to cause dis¬ 
appointment in flowering if only the seed is good. 


Acrooliilium roseum. 
Ageratuin mexhittnuiu. 
Amaruntus eaudatus. 

„ liypochondriacua. 

„ tricolor. 
Antinhmum. 

Aster chinunaia. 

Balsam, nil sorts. 
Brauhycomo ibendifolia. 
Browallia olata. 

Cacalia ouocinoa. 
Calendula pluvialis. 
Calliojiaia, all sorts. 
Callirhco digitata. 
Carthamus tmctorius. 
Colosia oristata, and 
varieties, 

Centrantlius maerosiphou. 
Convolvulus. 

Cornflower. 

Cosmos. 


Datura, all sorts. 
Delphinium. 

Dmnthus chinonsis. 
Didiscus cairulous. 

(liulUtiilia. 

Godctia. 

Gomplirena globosa. 
Hibiscus giganteus. 

„ hndleyi. 

Iberia. 

Ppomtoa limbata. 

„ rubru-eieruloa. 
Linaria. 

i .ui uni grandiflomm. 
Lobelia ramosa. 
Lupinus, all sorts. 
Malconua maritima. 
Martynia diandra. 
Mimulus. 

Numophda insignis. 
Nieandra iiliysaloides. 


Nicotiana, of sorts. 
Pentupotcs phoenicea. 
Petunia. 

Phlox. 

Poppy. 

Povtulaca. 

Quamoolit vulgaris. 
Iieseda odorata. 
Bhodantbe manglesii. 
Salpiglossis. 

Salvia splondens. 
Scabiosa. 

Storks, all sorts. 
Sunttowoi. 

Tagetes, all sorts. 
TropcBoluin, of sorts. 
Verbena. 

Viola tricolor. 
Whitlavia grandiflora. 
Zinnia slogans. 


Tub Time for Sowing the Seed.— The time for sowing seed 
is well-established by local practice and should he followed. It 
depends on rainfall and temperature. In Bombay city, for example, 
with its heavy rainfall and high monsoon wind, it is necessary to 
wait till October before sowing. In Poona, with a light rainfall 
and moderate temperature, sowing should be done just before the 
rains break, as Annuals do well throughout the Deccan during the 
rains. Another lot of seed can be sown in August for a cold-weather 
garden in the Deccan. The same applies as far south as Bangalore, 
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In till* colder climate of Ontacanmnd, sowing in boxes may begin 
as early as iVluiMiv, mid may be continued af ini rivals until 
August or Sejitembei. Maich and August me considered the 
best months for sowing Annuals in Hie ginuiid on the hills. In Hie 
Upper Provinces the sowing should take place a» boon as the 
abatement of the beat will allow, in order that the seedlmus may 
be well advanced b.doie the weutliei sets in at its coldest,, during 
which peiiod they lemain c[uite stationary, making little 01 no 
growth whatevei. Nastuitiunis. foi instance, with the jnotty 
Canalv Cheaper, must be sow inn time to make a good growth befoie 
the frosty luglifs come, when the}' have to be carefully piofccied 
from the cold. If the sowing bo defen ed till the cold season is over, 
the plants will be killed by the approach of the hot season before 
thcy\ have put forth a blossom. 

In Bengal, again, there are ceitain of the Annuals which take 
the whole of the time that the cold weather lasts to complete their 
growth, and only come into blossom just at its close, lithe feeds 
of such kinds be not sow n very eai ly, it amounts almost to a certainty 
that the plants will i ie without doweling. Among these in paili- 
cularinay lie mentioned Ciuciaria, Asians. Jacobs?!, and Salpiglossis. 

Others, on the other hand, blossum within a much shoitei 
period ; of such it is advisable always to reset ve a portion of the 
seed tor sowing in November. Among these may be mentioned 
more especially Nemopliila and Larkspurs, the seed of which will 
not germinate till the weather has become quite cold, and when sown 
early is liable to be lost before germinating. 

There are others, moreover, of which it sowings be made much 
before the approach of the cold weather, the seedlings will spring up 
so readily as to exhaust themselves by the vapidity of their growth 
becoming so attenuated that it lequires the greatest care to keep 
them from perishing. To this may r be attiibuted, as often happens, 
the damping off of the v'liolo batch of seedlings. 

On the hills the most favourable time for sowing Annuals of all 
kinds is about the first week in March, as the season of flowering 
extends from April (o September and October. There are some 
species, however, which take a long time to complete their growth, 
and these must of necessity be sown very much earlier. Among 
these may bo mentioned Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Larkspurs, and a 
few' others. The proper instructions for time of sowing, etc., will bo 
found under the head of such species, as these remarks are only 
made here in a general sense to show that all Annuals must not be 
sown at one arid the same time. The reader should also consult 
the Calendur of Operations on piages 98 to 115. 

Mode op Sowing. —Sowing in piots is, no doubt, the more sure 
and economical plan ; for in that case the seeds are comparatively 
Bafe from the ravages of ants, of all things the most to be guarded 
against. 
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It is essential that the soil used .should hr ot a loore description, 
-o that there* he as little risk as possible of breaking the tender, 
thieadlike-roots of the seedlings in the process of what is 
called “ pricking out. ! ' No better compost can be used than the 
following :■—- 

Leaf mould .. .. S parts. 

Common mould .. .. 8 parts. 

Saud .. .. 1 part. 

These seeds when .-.own should bo covered with nothing more 
than a mere sprinkling of soil, pressed down upon them gently with 
the hand or, better, with the bottom ot a flower-pot. 

It is of the utmost importance that the seedlings should, from 
the very tiist have, during the day, all the light and air that can 
possibly be given them short of absolute sunshine., and at night, 
when the weather will admit, be put out in the open to receive the 
dew. 

The mode of raising Annuals, however, attended with least 
trouble is to select a small plot of ground just the sufficient size for 
the purpose ; dig it well, and make it very light and mellow with 
vegetable mould, and perfectly level. Then divide it oii into little 
compartments, and in each sow a different kind of seed, and affix a 
label. But a better plan yet, is to draw drills over the, plot at the 
distance of half a foot between each drill, ami sow in them the 
different kinds of seeds in succession. It is thus known exactly 
where to look for the seeds to come up ; when up also they are far 
move easily transplanted from drills than when the seed lias been 
sown broadcast. Still, whichever plan is adopted the whole plot 
must be sh dtorecl from the sun during the day, and in bad weather 
at night, with a covering of bamboo matting, supported on a bamboo 
frame about three feet from the ground. About four and twenty 
hours previous the soil should be well drenched so that at the time 
of sowing, without being wet and cloggy, it may be found moist 
and mellow. 

The disadvantage of tliis plan, and nearly the only one, is that 
the greater portion of the seed, is apt to he carried off by red ants 
where these occur ; but this is of not so great importance if seed is 
abundant, as quite enough will probably be left to supply as many 
plants as are required. The seedlings come up with far greater 
vigour and robustness than they do when raised in pots, and seldom 
damp off. 

On the hills the best plan is to sow in pans, which should be 
kept sheltered, not from the sun as in the plains, but from the cold. 
For this purpose it is desirable to keep the pans in glazed frames, 
having bottom heat; or, better still, in a green-house, if such a 
structure is available, until the seedlings have made some growth, 
when the hardier kinds might be planted out in beds and borders, 
and tbo more tender varieties pricked out into other pans and pots. 
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If no glazed protection is available, tlie shelter ot a verandah to 
keep the pans in at night will be found sufficient, unless the month 
of March is particularly cold and raw. as sometimes happens. In 
the latter case it will depend very much upon individual and local 
circumstances in what way young seedlings must be protected from 
cold in severe frosty nights. 

Transplanting. — " Annuals,” says Sir J. Paxton, “ with the 
exception of a tew particular sorts, all will derive great benefit from 
being transplanted. It will check the natural exuberance of their 
growth, ami promote the production of flowers.”* “ I am 
convinced," says Mr. M’Meekin, head-gardener formerly to the 
Agri-IIorticultural Society, “ that Annuals in this country are 
improved by transplanting.” 

It must be observed, however, that the season here is of so 
much shorter duration for Annuals to mature their growth in than 
it is in Europe, and the length of the day is also so much shorter, 
that many cannot allow oi the check of their growth which a 
transplanting always more or less causes. As a general rule for 
guidance in this matter, Eirminger observed, with regard to all 
herbaceous plants, as well as Annuals, that those which love a rich, 
damp soil, such as Mimulus, Ncmophila, Aster, Cineraria, Balsams, 
etc., in no way suffer, but arc rather benefited by transplantation ; 
while those plants the natural locality of which is a dry, arid soil, 
such as Lupins, Portulaca, Poppy, Bschscholtzia, Mignonette, etc., 
suffer severely and often irrecoverably from the process. 

On the hills, however, no such fears are entertained, as the' 
season is as long as that in England, and nearly every species may he 
transplanted with advantage. But great care is necessary as to 
watering seedlings. 

Seeds of Annuals, which suffer too great a check from being 
transplanted, may, especially when seed is plentiful, be very advan¬ 
tageously sown at once in the border on the spot where they are to 
remain. The following excellent directions, given by Sir J. Paxton 
on the subject, apply equally well in this country as in Europe :— 

“ Make the soil fine with the hand. With the finger draw a 
circular drill of about six inches in diameter and one inch or less 
deep. Cover the seeds lightly with moist soil. Place an inverted 
flower-pot over them, and allow it to remain till the seeds begin to 
grow (this may be 24 hours only). Then prop it on one side two or 
three inches high, until the plants are able to bear the weather. 
Afterwards remove it altogether. ”f 

The seed must not be cast merely on the hard, dry soil of the 
border, but a little mellow leaf-mould or old well-decayed cow- 
manure should be mixed up with the soil on the spots where the 
sowings arc to be made. 

* “Magazine of Botany,’’ Vol. VI, p. 90. 
t “ Botanical Magazine,” Vol. I, p. 10. 
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Annual, -5 in tlie border require daily watering. Tlie plan of 
flooding the border in tire Upper Provinces is very prejudicial to some 
kinds, causing them to rot at the collar of the stem just previous 
to blossoming. "With a little caro this may easily be prevented. 
If the border be perfectly level, as it ought to be, water may be let 
iu upon it just sufficient to crawl over the ground until it wets the 
whole surface. This is best done in the morning. If done in the 
afternoon, during the cold weather, the frost acting upon the damp 
soil, will be far more likely to cause injury to the plants. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND HERBS. 

The plants described here comprise, it is believed, nearly all 
with any pretensions to an ornamental character, and of which we 
have any knowledge as being found in Indian Gardens, Tt will, 
however, be seen that a considerable proportion of these are only 
to be met with in the Botanical Gardens, and among the collections 
offered for sale by the nurserymen and plant-merchants of the 
country. The reasons for this are obvious. In large public gardens 
and private nurseries, facilities exist for importing and otherwise 
obtaining new and rare plants which private individuals do not 
possess ; while in the way of plant-houses and other structures used 
for growing plants in the gardens above mentioned, such gardens 
possess advantages which are necessarily beyond the resources of 
amateurs as a rule. Nevertheless, it has been considered advisable 
to include here, as far as possible, all plants now in cultivation 

The cultivation, propagation, and general treatment adapted 
for the choicer and rarer kinds, as well as the more common 
favourites, have been given, as a rule, at, length, for the plains, and 
in somewhat less detail for the lulls ; but in reference to such as are 
so common and hardy as to be met with in an indigenous state, they 
are dealt with more or less summarily. 

Opportunity has been taken to give lists of plants for the con¬ 
venience of those who wish to make a selection for any of the pur¬ 
poses specified at the heading of each. These plants will be found 
fully described in their proper places. It is to be understood, how¬ 
ever, that when a generic name only is given, as for example, in the 
case of Begonia, Bletia, etc., more than one of the species are suited 
for the purpose. The lists are necessarily limited, but they have 
been made so purposely. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

1. Plants suited to be grown in pots to decorate the Verandah * 

Abutilon Bodfordia- Arumpiotum. Bletia. 

num, Asystasia formoBii. Chrysanthemum. 

Aloysia oitriodora, Begonia. Qissus. 
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Calndium. 

Croton. 

Euphoibia jaequim- 
flora. 

Eucharis amazonica. 
Ferns. 

Franeisea. 

Fuchsias, 

Geranium. 

Gesnera douglasi. 


Habrotlmmnus fasci- 
enbitus, 

Hoya. 

Hydrangea. 

J.itroplia pandursfi- 
fnliu. 

Jasin ilium. 

Lemoma spcetabilis. 
Ulea fragrans. 

Oicbids. 


Palms, 

Pent as rairnna. 
Rondelctia punicca. 
Roses. 

Salvia splendens. 
Solanum argentoum. 
Talaunia pumila. 
Tetraincna mexicana. 
Torenia. 

Vcrbona. 


2. Bulbous and 

Anemone. 

Achimenen. 

Amaryllis. 

Arum pietum. 

Begonia. 

Caiadium. 

(j'ipuru. 

Grinum. 

Crocus. 

Cyclamen. 


Tuberous-rooted P’ 

Dahlia. 

Huehans amazoniea. 
Funliia subeordata. 
Gladiolus. 

Gloxinia. 

Gesneva. 

Hippeastrum. 

Hyacinth. 

Iris. 

Ixia. 


s suitable for pots :— 

Jonquil. 

Lilium longifolinm. 
Maranta. 

Narcissus. 

Oxalis. 

Pancratium. 

Ranunculus. 

Richftrdia othiopka. 
Sparaxis, 

Spiraeas, 


3. Climbing Plants suitable for pots :— 


Asparagus, plumosus & 
nanus. 

/Eschynanthus. 

Cissus. 

Glorodendron splendens. 
Clitoria. 


Cohtea scandens. 

Hoya. 

Lorihospermum scan- 
dens. 

Manottia cordifolia. 
Maurandya. 


Meynnia h.wtayne- 
ana. 

Passiflora. 

iStcphanotis llorihunda. 
'Ihunticrgni. 


4. Scandent and Twiuing Shrubs :— 


Ahrua precatorius. 
Ahebia quinata. 
Allamanda. 

Aniseia modia. 

Argyreia splendens. 
Aristolocbia. 

Asparagus racemosus. 
Bauistevia laurifolia. 
Batatas paniculata. 
Bauhirda. 

Beaumontia grandiflora. 
Bignonia. 

Bougainvillea. 
Gentrosoma plumori. 
Ccreus nyctocallus. 
O'itoria. 

Cobffia scandens. 
Combretum. 

Congea azurea. 


Convolvulus pentan- 
thes. 

Cryptostogia grandi- 

Dalborgia. 

Dipladenia. 

Eckites. 

Gloriosa superba. 
Henfreya scandens. 
Hoxacontris coccinea. 
Hiptage madablota 
Ipomiea. 

Jasminum. 

Loniccra. 

Melodinus inonogymis. 
Murucuja ocellata, 
Piederia fostida. 
Parsonsia corymbosa. 
Passiflora. 


Pontalinon stibcieo- 
turn. 

Porgularia odoratis- 
sima. 

Potrrea volubilis. 

Poivroa cocciuoa. 

Porana panieulata. 
Quisqualis indioa. 
Rhyncospormum jas- 
minoidos. 

Roupollia grata. 

Rivea bona nox, 
Somiridaeu. 

Spathodea uncinata. 
Stapolia. 

Stephanotis floribunda. 
Toeoma. 

Thunborgia. 

Wistaria sinensis. 


5. Plants remarkable for the Fragrance of their Leaves ;— 


Aloysia citriodora. 
Andropogon martini. 
Artemisia abrotanum. 
Cinnamonum. 

CitruB. 


Clausena boptapbyla. 
Crossastephium arte- 
misioides. 

Draoocephalum cana- 
riense. 


Geranium, lemon and 
roso-seented. 

Lantana. 

Lavandula. 

Lemonia spoctabllis. 
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Myrtus communis. | PlcetrantUus aroma- i Ruta. 

Ocimum. I ticus. , Viti-x. 

Pinienta vulgaris. ) Pogoslemon. 

G. Trees and Shrubs remarkable for the strong Fragrance of 
their Blossoms :— 


Acacia. 

Aglaia odorata. 
Arlabtriry* odoratis- 
simus. 

Artemisia lactifolia. 
GbsaI pinto rortoito. 
Chimonanthns fragrans. 
Citrus. 

Clerodendron fragrans. 
Dal hereto bUsoo. 
Dombeya. 

Eupatorium odor&tum. 
Francisco a. 

Gardenia. 

Hamiltonm. 

Hedycliium. 


Holintropium. 

Hnya. 

Jxora. 

Jasminum. 

Jonc fe ia asoka. 
Lawsonia alba. 
Louirora. 

Magnolia. 

M<^ua ferroa. 

Miclielia cliampaca. 
Microinolum integerri- 
mmn. 

Mill ingt onto liorten&is. 
Mimusops elonci. 

Mur ray a exotica. 
Nerinin. 


Nyvtautto'b a r b o r- 

, tristib. 
i Ole.i fragrms. 

Pciudaniib odoratis- 

j sinnis. 

Pergutoria odoratis- 

J sima. 

, Photcnia dubia. 
Plumioria. 

Polyantlies tuboiosa. 

) Portlandi a evandiflora. 

{ Rhyncovptrmum jaami* 

' nobles. 

Rose. 

Styloocryno webori. 
Talauma pumila. 


7. Trees and Shrubs of Ornamental Foliage :— 


Anthuriuni. 

Aralia. 

Actinia. 

Acalypha. 

Aloraiia. 

Araucaria. 

Asparagus. 

Oalftdium. 

Oallistcmon. 

Castor (red varied y). 
Celaatrus seandons. 
Oissus. 

Coleus. 

Croton. 

Cnrmcrio wallisii. 
Cuprossus. 

Cyanopliyloum inagni- 
ficunt. 

Ghamaicladon rulions. 


Diffenbachia. 

Diosforoa. 

Dacvydium. 

Draciuna. 

Relates pietu. 
Rleoagnus. 
Erauthcimim. 
Evtcearia. 

Filirium fieri pious. 
Qomieria rofulgens. 
Grovillra robusta. 
Groptophyllum. 
Hnliconia. 

Hibiscus zobrina. 
Jnniporus. 

bouroa Yosportilionis. 
Maranta. 

Mimosa brovipinna. 
Musa sumatrana. 


Kandina donu-stica, 
Nepenthes. 

Paru.s. 

Ft 1ms. 

Pavelila diversifolni, 
j Pollitmia. 

Popoioinia. 

1 Pisoiiia. 

Pittuspm inn. 

Poinsettia. 

Pnducarpus, 

Potlioa. 

Pturospermum. 
ltuollia nineulata. 
Thuja. 

SchismatoglottiB. 

Urlica. 

XylopliylU. 


8. The annexed short lists of trees may be of use to readers of 
this hoolr. Fuller details will, of course, he found in the body of 
the work. 


'Emrqreen Trees. 


Exotic trues suitable for Shade 

Scientific same, 

Araucaria ooolcii 
„ bichvillii 
„ cunninghamii .. 

„ „ var. glauoa 

„ oxoelsa 
Dammara robusta 
„ australis 


or Effect in sub-tropical India :— 

Habit of growth. 

Symmetrical and conical. 

tt 

» 

_ )t 
ti 
}} 
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SoHEfTiriC NAME. 
Cupressus temper virens 
„ torulosa 

Anda Gomesii 

Castanospermum austral© 

Eucalyptus roetr&ta 
„ oitriodora 

Ficus Bonjamiua 
„ var. oomosa 
„ roxburghii 
„ macrophylla 
„ cinminghainii 
„ clastica 

Artoearpus eannoni 
Grovillea robuata 
lvigelia pinnata 
Nephelium litchi 
„ loganum 
Pithecolobium saman .. 
Sclnnus inolle 
Swietenia mahagoni 

„ macrophylla .. 
Creaalpinia coriftria 
Gassia siarmea 
„ inaiginata 
Parkia biglandulosa 

Golvillea racomosa 
Brassaio actinophylla ., 
Lagunada patersoni 


H\bit nr growth. 

Eioct, compact, columnar and funerea. 
Conical. 

Round-headcrl and moderately spread¬ 
ing. 

Round-headed and moderately spread¬ 
ing. 

j Australian gum trees. 

Robust and wide-spreading. 


Conical, with eilvory-foliago. 
Round-headed and very don ho. 

5 J 
) 1 

Robust and wide-spreading. 

Weeping. 

Round-headcrl, 

U mb) ella-sbapod. 

Modorntely round or ovoid. 
Round-headed. 

Round-headed at the summit of a tall 
trunk. 

Moderately round and spreading. 
■Umlirolla-bhapetl. 

Conical. 


9. Indigenous trees suitable for Avenues and Roadside plant¬ 
ing at elevations ranging from 2—4,000 feet in Southern India :~ 


SCIENTIFIC NAME. 
Polyaltliia langifolia 
Pterospermum heyneanutn 
Ochrocarpus longifolius 
Calophyllum inophyllum 
Thespesia populnoa 
Citrus decuinana 
Butsera serrata 
Filicium decipiens 
Azadirachta indiea 
Melift azedarach 
Geionium laneoolatum .. 
Amoora rohitnka 
Cliiokrnssia tabularis 
Ficus retusa 
,, Tsiela 
Mangifera indiea 
Dalbergia sissoo 
Mimusops elengi 
Diospyros ombryepteria 
Tamarindus indiea 
Saraca indiea 
Eugenia jamboiana 
Artocarpus intogrifolia .. 


Habit of obowtii. 
Slow of growth. 

Best towards the hills. 

Slow of growth. 

Best towards the hills. 


Best in the Malrmd. 
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10. Indigenous trees suitable for Avenues in the Hill districts 
of Southern India :— 


SCIENTIMC NAME. 
Antinrig toxiearia 
Dilk-nin. bracteata 
Oarcmin xanthoehymus 
Hopca p&rviflora 
,, vightiana 
Anthoeephalus cordatus 
Jfymtica lauiifolia 
,, magmfica 
Mesua lorica 
Hydnocarpus alpina 
Valeria indica 
Melia dubia 
Miohelia cliampaca 
Miniusops elengi 
Calophyllum toiuontoguru 
Ficus trimom 
Aitaearpus hirsuta 


Habit or gfowth. 
Upag, or sank tree. 

Conical in habit.. 


Wild jack. 


CLASS GTMNOSPERM& 

OYCADACErE. 

Cycas. 

A genus of hardy Palin-like plants of great beauty, especially 
when young, having a short cylindrical, rough trunk terminating 
in a symmetrical crown of deeply pinnate leaves varying from 
2 to 6 feet in length. When young, the leaves are pale green ; but 
in maturity they are coriaceous, dark green and shining, most useful 
for decoration, being easily formed into plume or feather patterns, ■ 
which last for a considerable time. Plants grow slowly, and having 
a tendency to throw out suckers, are easily propagated from these. 

C. revoluta, a native of China and Japan, is naturalised in the 
country, and is one of the commonest plants met with in Indian 
gardens. It is at its greatest beauty in March and April, when the 
young leaves are unfolded. C. circinalis in Malabar attains 
a great size, trunk being 10 to 15 feet, bearing a noble crown of 
leaves 8 to 12 feet in length. C. rumphii is another indigenous 
speoies of great beauty. C. media is an introduction from 
Australia, having a tall, stout trunk, crowned with a magnificent 
head of finely pinnate leaves of somewhat variable form in its 
several varieties. C. siamensis and C. circinalis do well in the 
open; but other species require some shade and do well in the 
fernery or palm-house, 

Zamia. 

A very handsome genus of Cycads, differing very little from 
Cycas in general appearance, except that their leaves are more 
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feathery dial tern-like. They are distinguished from Cycas by the 
leaf-stalks, having the appearance of growing out in a tuic from the 
summit of the stem. There aie several species in cultivation, 
notable among them being Infcegi-ifoiia, Furfuracea, Linden!, 
Pumila, Kickxi, and Angustifoiia. Although imported lrom 
wiuely uitfeieiu parts ot the globe, these plants do well under the 
chequered shade of trees and plant-houses. They form conspicuous 
objects wlien planted on huge rockeries. 


Macrozamia. 

This genus is closely allied to the preceding, and comprises half 
a dozen, or so, of highly ornamental species from Australia where 
they are said to grow in swampy ground near the sea. The. most, 
beautiful species are M. Corallipes, Mackenzii, Plumosa and 
spiralis. M. cyiindrica is also a tine plant, while Denisortii 
and Miqueli are the commoner species. 

Bang moisture-loving plants, they succeed best in a damp 
section of the fernery standing over waler. As these plants rarely 
seed or throw out suckers in this country, collections have to lie 
maintained by importation from leading nurserymen. 


Encephalartos. 

A very handsome class of plants somewhat similar to the above, 
mostly introduced from tropical and Southern Afiica where they 
attain a large size. In cultivation they require a strong loamy soil 
freely mixed with river sand. Growth is slow, and the plants live 
to an old age. The species mostly found in Indian gardens are 
E. horridus, Caffra, Lehmann! and Plumosus. Viewed as a 
whole, the plants ot Cycadaccsc bear a considerable resemblance to 
palms and tree-ferns. But they are quite distinct from both, being 
true gymnosperms. 


CONIFER/E. 

( ONIFERS. 

Pinus. 

P. longifolia.—A lofty tree, native, of the hills, but succeeds 
very well on the plains of Northern India, where specimens of largo 
size may occasionally be seen. It is, however, not well suited to 
gardens of limited extent, taking up far too much room. In large 
public gardens, planted on lawns, it has a fine effect. 

' There are other species of Pinus found on the lulls, but all are 
■unsuitecl for thb plains of Southern India, Propagated from seed. 
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Araucaria. 

A genus of exceedingly handsome trees ; superbly ornamental 
when grown upon a lawn, where there is ample space for them. 
Specimens of the undermentioned have at different times been 
l)iought in Wardian cases to Calcutta, where they thrive well. The 
seeds travel very badly, soon losing their vitality ; and propagation 
by nuttings, though attended with success elsewhere, has. as far 
as Firminger could learn, been universally found to fail in Calcutta, 
where the leading nurserymen instead import large numbers of 
young plants from Australia and thus keep up the supply. Trees 
have also been raised from seed, but barely five per cent germinate ; 
so that it is more, convenient and profitable to import young plants’, 
Firminger gives the following method of striking cuttings as 
described by M. Court ins :— 

“ Some species strike much more readily than others, A. 
cunninghamii most easily of any. Take cuttings of shoots half 
ripe, about three inches long. Terminal shoots ot side branches 
may be used. Let them lie till somewhat clry, to allow tbe turpen¬ 
tine to exude. When they have grown a few inches, bend the plants 
gently down towards the surface of the soil, and secure them in this 
position by small pegs. This will induce them to break out al; the 
base. When the, shoots, which have thus pushed out, have grown 
to a few inches, and become somewhat strong, it will be necessary 
to cut off the branches which are bent down, which may he used 
again as a cutting. This mode of treatment is applicable to all 
Conifers.” There is little difficulty in rooting cuttings or making 
rooted layers, but it is next to impossible to set. such plants to form 
a leader and grow erect. Araucaria cookii seeds freely at 
Bangalore ; but most of the, seeds are sterile, only a few seedlings 
having been raised. 

A soil composed of equal parts of garden loam, leaf mould and 
sand, intermixed with a good proportion of charcoal, pounded, suits 
them best. 

A. excelsa.—N orfolk Island Fine.— In its native locality a 
lofty free, possibly unrivalled in beauty, by any in the whole vegetable 
kingdom ; many thriving trees of good height may be seen in the 
Calcutta Botanical and Anri-Horticultural Society’s Gardens. 

A. cookii.—Native of New Caledonia. Grows very, well out 
here. Very similar in growth and general appearance to the last, to 
which some consider it even superior in beauty, resembling gigantic 
candlenbra. The full-grown free, as seen in its native home, has 
been likened to a “ well-proportioned factory chimney of great 
height.” In India it lias tlie peculiar habit of leaning towards the 
oast, or slightly south-east. 

A. bidwillii.—Native of Moreton Bay ; in genera] character 
very distinct indeed from the two preceding ; with prickly, sparkling 
dark-green foliage. Some very handsome specimens are to be seen 
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in the Gardens nf the Agri-Horticultural Society, and the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens. 

A. imbricata.— The Monkey’s Puzzle— Native of C'hili; 
very similar to the last in growth and character of foliage ; seems 
incapable of existing in the climate of this country, as all specimens 
hitherto introduced have soon died off. 

A. cunninghamii.—Native of Moreton Bay ; with foliage of 
a softer and more Cypress-like character than any of the preceding ; 
grows most vigorously here. It has several times borne seed, hut 
this, not having been impregnated by a male plant, consequently, 
when sown, failed to germinate. 

A. cunninghamii glauca.—A silver-coloured variety recently 
introduced. Pretty when young, but losing the glaucous or silvery 
tint as growth advances. 

“ This species,” M. Court ins says, “ may be propagated from 
the roots, and affords therefrom nice young healthy plants. Cut 
the roots, those that are about the thickness of a quill, into pieces 
four or five inches long, and put them in sandy-peat, keeping the 
cut level with the surface of the soil.” 

A. mulierii.—This is a recent introduction, also from 
Australia, and is, in point of beauty, considered superior to any of 
the foregoing. The pinnules aie gracefully pendant, and of a rich 
reddish-brown colour. Its greatest merit lies in being perfectly 
hardy in this country. 

A. rulei.—This is also a recent introduction from New 
Caledonia, and is of noble habit. The leaves are produced in 
whorls, and are pendulous, of a rich dark green. It thrives to 
perfection in this country. 

It is perhaps needless to add that on the hills of Northern India 
Araucarias must be grown in the greenhouse to bring them to perfec¬ 
tion ; for being sub-tropical plants, they are not “ hardy ” in the 
way of Cedars and Pines. 

Dammara. 

DAMMAE TINE. 

A genus of evergreen, conical, trees of handsome appearance 
and large growth. Nicholson states that Agathis is now the recog¬ 
nized name of the genus. The species cultivated at Bangalore and 
in other parts of India are :— 

D. australis, the Kauri Pine, which attains 150 feet. There is 
a specimen in the Lai Bag'h, Bangalore, nearly 90 feet in height, A 
somewhat smaller tree produces cones annually. But only a few 
seedlings have been raised from the latter. New Zealand. 

D. orientalis, the Amboyna Pine, a native of the Malaccas, 
where it yields the transparent resin called dammar. Although 
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not so tall-£>rowing as the preceding species, this is also a fine tree. 
D. robusta, the Queensland Kauri Pine, is very like D. australis. 


Juniperus. 

JUNIPER. 

Small low shrubs, for the most part not more than three or four 
feet high, of squat, irregular, and not very agreeable form, though 
the .small-leaved foliage with its silvery line is very handsome, and 
affords a pleasing vanety in the garden. They are very slow 
growers. Propagated by cuttings dining the rains; but more 
commonly by layers. 


Thuja. 


ARBOR-VITJE. 

Moderate-sized shrubs, from four to eight feet high. Their 
well-known, exquisitely beautiful foliage renders them delightful 
ornaments in the garden. Several unnamed species used to be in 
the Gardens of (lie Agri-Horticultuial Society, introduced from 
China by Mr. Fortune. They may be easily raised from seed or 
propagated by cuttings ; but it is observed :— 

“ Cornier cuttings cannot be taken indiscriminately from any part of tiro 
tree to bo propagated. Cuttings from the tide-shoots of T. donniitn. for 
instance, make plants that spread themsolves out flat, as if tboy wore crucifiod. 
Their shape resembles that of tho lower branch of a Spruce or Silver Fir broken 
off, and stuck upright in tho ground.”* 

T. orientals.—A common and very beautiful species, met with 
in gardens of most parts of India. T. 0. aurea (syn. BIsta) is a 
dwarf variety, having a superb golden appearance when it puts 
forth its fresh foliage. 

There are one or two other species ; but are so similar in appear¬ 
ance to T. orientalis, as to be almost indistinguishable from it. 


Cryptomeria. 

C. japonica. — Japan Cedar. —When of full growth, a tree of 
immense stature, native of North China. Plants of this hand¬ 
some tree were introduced some years ago into the Gardens of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society and are now more commonly met with 
in this country. Treatment same as for Cypress. The varieties 
nigricans and variegala should be tried at cool places like 
Darjeeling. Also C. eiegans. 


* “ Household Words,” Vol. XIII, p. 579. 
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Cupressus. 

f'YM!E?S. 

Aaenus of trees familiar to all for flu* beauty and gracefulness of 
their foliage. They bear .seed abundantly, and can be propagated 
to any extent by this means. The seeds should be sown in February 
and March ; but os they take some time to germinate, tlio pots in 
which thev are sown should not be disturbed. Any soil suits 
them. 

fypiess trees do well in tlie south of India from 3,000 feet 
upwards. Best giowth is attained, at 3,000 to 7,000 feet. Seedlings 
always make the better trees, although il is not unusual to propagate 
by goolcti and layers. 

C. torulosa.—Native of Bhutan : trees of this are not uncom¬ 
mon. C. sempervirens.—The common variety generally met with 
in gardens. iSutive of Italy. This is the upright Cypress often 
planted in mosque gardens. 

C. funebris.— Weeping-Cypress.— Many plants of this species 
were sent by Mr. Fortune some years ago to the gardens of the 
Agri-Hovticultural Society, where they have thriven well, and may 
now he met. with in almost every garden of any extent. Ho thus 
describes the tree as lie found it growing in China :— 

“ About sixty feet high, with tv Mem as straight as that nf a Norfolk Island 
Pine, and nee pin" branches like the Willow of Si . Helena. T* icjiiiudcd ntc of 
soTn"> of thoso largo and gorgeous chandeliers sometimes seen in theatres and 
public halls in Europe.”* 

Sir J. Paxton further observes :—“ This is probably tire most 
interesting coniferous plant yet in cultivation, and must in time 
displace the Weeping Willow.” 

Propagation by seed, which it bears abundantly. Also by 
cuttings. Most easy of culture : any soil suits it. Other species 
found in cultivation, mostly in Botanical Gardens, are the Californian 
Cypress. C californica ; C. lusitanica, the Portugal Cypress, 
otherwise called the Cedar of Goa ; C. elegans, a Mexican species, of 
tall and graceful proportions ; and C. macrocavpa, the Monterey 
Cypress. 


Abies, 

Species of the Spmco Fir are only suitable to the extreme north 
of India, or the highest altitudes in other parts of the country. 
A. exceisa, the Norway Spruce, and A. dougfasii, a North 
American species, are worth trying. A. webbiana is a fine tree of 
the suh-alpme Himalaya. 


* Fortune, “ Toa Districts,” p. 62. 
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Salisburia. — (»S yn. Ginkgo.) 

JIAIDENII.VIR-TREE. 

S. a diantifolia.—Uingko oi tlic Chinese ; in its native region a 
tree oi pi oi igmus fetal in e. Plants u ere introduced into the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens a great many years ago, but remained in a very 
untbiivmg state, nevei attaining to more than two or three feet 
in height; they have all since then perished, Dr. King informed 
Firmingci. Leaves the size of a man’s hand, and, as the name 
denotes, resembling those of the Maiden-hair Fern ; flowers said 
to resemble those of the common Barberry. 

Frenela. 

A fen elegant Cypress-like trees have been introduced from 
Australasia under the above genouc name, but the latter is now 
absorbed in lire earliei name Callitri.s. F. gunnii and F. coluinel- 
laris are pretty lawn trees at Bangalore, where they succeed better 
than most species of Cup re asm. 

Taxus. 

YEW-TREE. 

T. chinensis.—The only species, it is believed, met with here. 

Podocarpus. 

Beautiful evergreen shrubs or small tiers, with still linear 
leaves of remarkably slow growth. Propagated easily by cuttings or 
layers, during the rains. We have—P. chinensis ; P. elongatus, 
the more graceful of the two ; and P. laiifolia. They form fine 
ornaments when planted on lawns. 

Dacrydium. 

D. taxoides.—Native of New Zealand, where it attains a 
height ol 20U feet. It is a remarkably handsome plant when culti¬ 
vated as a shrub, with a most beautiful filigree character of foliage. 
Multiplied easily by cuttings during the rains. 

D. elalum.—A most beautiful shrub, in foliage like the frond 
of the Onychium Fern. Cultivated in pots in ibis country, but 
rarely met with. Propagated by cuttings. 

On the lulls they must be grown under glazed shelter. 

Sequoia. 

S. gigantea.—The Mammoth Tree of California, has been tried 
at Bangalore and failed, the climate being, presumably, too dry and 
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Lot for it. It is not known if it has succeeded in the north of India 
or at hill stations in the south. 

Chamaecyparis. 

This rather difficult name really means ground or dwarf Cypress, 
and now includes some well-known species that were former ly 
described under the genera cupressus and retinospora. Of species 
cultivated in this country, the following are elective for lawns and 
small avenues. 

C. lawsoniana.- -Although a very graceful evergreen tree itself 
forming a perfect pyramid from the ground, it is now surpassed in 
beauty by numerous improved varieties. Oi the latter Albo- 
vairiegata, Argentea, Argenteo-variegata, aureo-variegata, 
erecta-viridis and gracilis pendula are the best. 

All the above are recommended for hill stations. C. obtusa 
and C. lycopodioides arc .also handsome species from which many 
beautiful varieties have been raised. 


CLASS MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Gramineae. 

THE GRASSES. 

Though the list of annual grasses offered by seedsmen is con¬ 
siderable, there are few which, for their ornamental character, 
are really worth cultivating in this country. Possibly the ones here 
given may be as many as are desirable, and even these, though 
succeeding well in the Upper Provinces and at hill stations, Firminger 
found to thrive indiiferently not only at Calcutta, but on the plains 
generally. Some of the wild grasses on the hills are really beautiful, 
but it is not worth the trouble to cultivate them in gardens, unless 
one. has a particular fancy for ornamental grasses. Small growing 
species, such as “ quaking grass,” should be cultivated in pots. But 
those of large growth, including the bamboos, are most effective 
when planted out in groups or avenues. 

Bambusa. 

The decorative use of this ornamental genus is too well known 
to need comment. A visit to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Calcutta 
will show what fine effects are produced by the grouping of bamboos. 

For a full account of the Indian species, the reader should 
consult Mr. Gamble’s “ Bamboos of British India.” 

B. nana. —A dwarf species which, as Roxburgh observes, 
makes a beautiful hedge. Propagated by cuttings and seeds. 
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B. aurea.—Similar in habit. to the above, but golden. Well 
adapted to the cooler parts <>t Tndia. The vanety B. aurea 
variegata has also been introduced. Propagate from offsets. 

B. siamensis,—This graceful species succeeds admirably at 
an elevation oi 3,000 feet. 

B. vulgaris.—The golden hamboo of Java. A veiv striking 
object in spurious grounds. Succeeds well on the banks of streams 
and ponds. Also in hollows when' there is some moisture all the 
rear round. Easily increased from offsets. Seeds are rarely 
procurable. 

B. lulda.—-Medium-sized bamboo of Bengal and Assam. 

B. nigra.- In this interesting spei ies the lowei part of the 
stem is neuily black. There is, in the Lloyd Botanic Garden at 
Darjeeling, an elegant bamboo having bluish purple stems. 

B. arundinacea.—The common green prickly bamboo. 

Dendrocalamus. 

D. strictus.—Usually called the solid or male bamboo—the 
handles ot boar spears being commonly made from it. The stems 
arc only solid when grown m dry localities or in poor land. 

D. giganteus.—This is one of the largest of the thornless bam¬ 
boos. In Tenassctnn it attains 100 feet in height. 

D. hamiltonii.—Another large species of the tropical Hima¬ 
layas. 

Bamboos having angled stems and variegated foliage have , 
recently been introduced from China and Japan. 

Ochlandra. 

O. rheedii.— A large reed, found in marshy ground, commonly • 
known as the quill-bamboo. Suited for margins of ponds. 

Arundo. • ■ \ 

A. conspicua.—This cleganl/grass is but rarely seen in Lidia, J 
10 to 12 lent, with large drooping racemes of silky white flowers,' 
which keep in bloom for several months. Well suited to lull 
stations. 

A. donax.—A very ornamental reed, introduced frbny ‘New 
Zealand, 8 to 12 feet ; requires rather a moist situation. • ' ’ 

A. versicolor.—Ribbon grass—gardener’s garters. This 

pretty striped grass, so useful for giving beautiful effect in a 
bouquet, is commonly planted in Indian gardens. The name 
“ribbon grass ” is also applied, at least in tlie’soilth, to £>actylis , 
glomerata Variegata, a much smaller species. 

F, MG 
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Gynerium. 

G. argenteum.—Pampas grass This noble and truly orna¬ 
mental plant, bearing laige terminal panicles, like silverwhite 
feathers, on stems 10 to 12 feet m height, thrives well m the 
cooler parts of India, both north and south. Easily propagated 
from seed. 


Thysanoloena. 

T. agrostis.—A large ornamental grass with a solid stem, 
8 to 12 feet. Leaves rather broad. Mowers in teiminal plumes, 
at first puiphsh and finally brown coloured. Good for the shrub¬ 
bery, especially where there is running water, 

Panicum. 

P. latissimum.—-An ornamental grass from the West Indies. 

P. variegatum.—This creeping, vanegated grass—striped pink 
and white, with wavy margins—is one of the most useful plants m a 
garden. It requires some shade. For small beds, hanging baskets, 
vases, and a surface covering for large pots or tubs, there is nothing 
prettier. Usually propagated Loin runners. Nicholson say3: 
“ The correct name is Oplismenus burmanni variegatus.” 

* Zea. 

Z. mays.—Maize or Indian-corn. A variegated form 4 has 
recently been introduced for ornamental effect. But it is apt to 
revert to the green type. 


Cymbopogon, 

C. schoenanthus.—Ginger-grass— Aghia-ghass. Common in 
gardens in all parts of India : cultivated for the fine fragrance of the 
leaves, which are often used for flavouring custard. 

C. martini.—Rousa grass. Native of the hilly parts of the 
Decoan: famous for the fragrance of its leaves, from which a fine 
scented essential oil is extracted. Considered a specific for rheuma¬ 
tism. 


Vetineria. 

V. zizanoides.—Kus-kus grass. On account of their frag¬ 
rance, the roots of this grass are extensively used in the manufacture 
of door-chicks. 


Apluda. 

A. varia and A. aristata.—Cultivated in pots; these grasses 
resemble miniature bamboos. Often seen in the fernery. 
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Dactylis. 

D. glomerata variegata.—Variegated cock s-ioot grass. 
Useful for nhhon borders and carpet bedding. Soon becomes a 
troublesome weed if not looked aftei. Commonly called ribbon- 
grass in tbe south. Perennial. 

Cynodon. 

C. dactylon.—Doob-giass 01 Haiiali (called Bermuda grass 
in America). On the plains this is the best grass for making lawns. 
It is also excellent for making bay. A cieepmg perennial. Baised 
from seed and by division of the roots. A weed of cultivation. 

Briza. 

B. maxima and B. gracilis.—Quaking grass. Veiy beauti¬ 
ful when bearing their heads of blossom, resembling bttle heart- 
shaped lockets suspended from delicate thread-like stems, and 
moving constantly with the slightest breeze. Sow in October on 
the plains and in March on the hills. 

Stipa. 

S. pennata.—Feather glass. A very beautiful grass, its group 
of stems bearing resemblance, when in flower, to a delicate tuft of 
whitish feathers, like the tail of the Bird of Paradise. The dried 
stems, when cut, form a pretty indoor ornament. Sow in October 
on the plains and in March on the hills. 

CYPEBACE2E. 

Papyrus. 

P. antiquorum.—The Egyptian paper reed. Each stem of 
this large rush terminates in an umbrella-like head or crown, which 
gives the whole plant a striking appearance. It is grown to best 
advantage in a tub, or planted out on a small mound, in the middle 
of a pond of water. Protection from high wind is necessary. Easily 
propagated from offsets. The plant is also called Cyperus 
papyrus. 

Cyperus. 

C. alternifolius.—This Australian rush is commonly culti¬ 
vated in ferneries and plant houses, where it offers a pleasant con¬ 
trast to the green foliage of lighter tints. It is a good rockery plant 
near small pools of water. 

C. alternifolius variegatus.—A very attractive variety of 
the above, stem and leaves being alternately streaked dark green and 
white, the latter colour often prevailing. Both plants attain 3 to 4 
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feet and 1)6001116 bushy. Perennial. Propagate by division of the 
side shoots. 

A few of the indigenous sedges are well worth growing in 
aquatic rockeries. 

EMOCAULEJS. 

Eriocaulon. 

E. quinqueangulare and sexangulare.—Grass-like herbs, 
found in maishes and paddy-fields. The small globular heads of 
whitish flowers look quaiut in a moist part of the rockery. 

NAIADACEA 

Aponogeton. 

A. distachyon.—The Cape Pond Weed. This pretty aquatic 
should suoceed well in the cooler parts of India. 

ALISMACEiE. 

Sagittaria. 

S. sagittaefolia.—Arrow Head. So called on account of the 
form of the leaf. This perennial aquatic is worthy of a place in 
garden lakes or ponds. Flowers white, deepening to pale blue or 

purple at the base of perianth. Indigenous, 

» 

LEMNACEiE. 

Lemna. 

L. minor.—Duckweed. Common iu still water. Mentioned 
here as being nearly the smallest of flowering plants. It forms a 
great part of the floating vegetation of still water. 

ABOIDEAL 

Pistia. 

P. stratiotes.—Water Soldier—Water Lettuce. This aquatic 
is abundant in still water throughout the country. It is like" 
a miniature cabbage. Usually found in old wells. It increases 
rapidly from offsets. Perennial. Suitable for ponds where there is 
little wind. 


Arisoema. > 

A. speciosa.—The Snake Lily. Of several indigenous species 
A. speciosa is most ornamental. Deciduous tuberous-rooted 
herbs, which appear above ground with the first good showers. 
Perennial, 2-4 feet. In one or two species the spathe, which 
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is greenish purple, broadens out and iolds over the spadix like the 
expanded hood of the cobra. 

A. fimbreatum.—A species having a beautifully fringed spa¬ 
dix. Has recently been introduced. 

Syngonium. 

S. podophyllum albo-lineatum.—This climbing aroid, intro¬ 
duced from Central America, is not uncommon in public gardens. 
When fully grown the leaf is divided into five to seven segments. 
Midiib and lateral veins immersed in a whitish zone. Useful in 
plant houses and under shady trees. S. wendlandii and 
S. auritum are desirable species of similar habit. Fern-soil is very 
suitable for the genus. 

Acorus. 

A. calamus.—The Sweet Mag. Although not claiming to be 
ornamental, tins popular and sweetly fragrant herb should be 
cultivated m gardens. It succeeds well in the cooler parts of the 
countiy, and is readily propagated from offsets. 

A. gramineus.—A smaller species from China, having grass¬ 
like foliage. 

A. gramineus variegatus.—This is a variegated form of the 
last. Sweetly pretty, and makes a fine edging for small beds. 


Amorphophailus. 

A. campanulatus.—A tuberous-rooted plant of Indian forests 
and cultivation. Deciduous during the dry season. A striking 
object when in full growth of leaf. But it is then a fine-foliage 
plant only, as the large, foetid, greenish-purple flowers precede 
vegetative growth. The round flattened tuber, which is nearly a 
foot in diameter, should be left undisturbed under the partial shade 
of trees. It is eaten by many people in India. The flowers appear 
in a ground-cluster soon after the first showers : being shortly 
followed by a marvellously rapid growth leaf to a height of 6 to 
8 feet. The leaf-stalk is rough and spotted like the back of a 
chameleon. Leaf-blade umbrella-formed and much divided. 

A. bulbifer.—A smaller species, having globular tubers. 
Mowers pinkish-yellow. The indigenous species are objects of 
interest in the shrubbery and tope, where there is protection 
from the direct rays of the sun. A. kingii, A. lacourii, and 
A. rivierii are also cultivated in Indian gardens, 

A. titanum.—Although considered one of the marvels of the 
vegetable kingdom, this wonderful plant docs not seem to have found 
a place in Indian gardening. It was discovered in West Sumatra by 
Dr. Beccari, in 1878. The flower (properly spatlie and spadix) is 
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nearly the height of a man. But it has the drawback of being 
exceedingly fcetid. The growth of the plant is said to be 
astonishingly rapid 


Aglaonema. 

Succulent or shrubby perennials with usually variegated leaves. 
Being mostly indigenous to the Indian Archipelago, they need 
tropical treatment. They grow exceedingly well in ferneries and 
foliage plant-houses and are suitable to place on jardinieres in rooms. 
A porous soil composed of leafmould and loam, with proportionate 
quantities of sand, charcoal, and old mortar, is suitable to the 
genus 

The following varieties are cultivated at Calcutta and other 
horticultural centres A. Lavaliei, A. nobilis, A. pictum, A. 
picta compacts, A. commutatum, A. simplex, and A. pictum 
gracile with several others. The last named is considered the 
most beautiful. 


Dieffenbachia. 

A very extensive genus of Aroids, natives mostly of tropical 
South America and the We'd Indies, but almost naturalized in our 
plant-houses, where they thrive to perfection. All the species are 
remarkable for the beautiful colouring of their leaves. When old 
the stems become gouty, crooked, and often top heavy. Before 
reaching this stage the plant should be cut up for purposes of 
propagation—each node of the stem being inserted m sand as a 
cutting. 

There are over 40 varieties in cultivation. The ones described 
below do well in this country. They are exceptionally good plants 
for the decoration of rooms. 

D. bowmanni.—An old-established plant, with bold, spreading 
leaves over a foot long and eight inches wide, of a light green picked 
cut with darker blotches. One of the best. 

D. chelsoni.—A handsome plant with dark satiny-green leaves 
marked with a grey band and feathered about one-third across each 
half of the blade, the surface of which is spotted and blotched with 
bright ypllow*green. 

D. jenmanii.—Leaves of a bright shining green, the lateral 
nerves of which have a milk-white band, while the surface is inter¬ 
spersed with wliites pots. A very handsome variety. 

D. magnifica.—This is perhaps the handsomest of the 
species. The leaves aTe ovate, acuminate, 12 to 15 inches long and 
from- 4 to 5 inches wide, dark green in colour, and thickly covered 
with large irregular, spreading blotches of pale yellow. A 
perfectly distinct species. 
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D. regina.—Tliis is a very distinct- plant, with oblong leaves 
of a greenish, white colour, blotched with pale green, and having 
a narrow margin of a darker shade. 

D. splendens.—This is a recent introduction. The leaves are 
oblong, accumulate and recurve gracefully: ground colour a deep 
velvety bottle-green, with ivory white midrib, and freely blotched 
with white. A very handsome plant. 

D. rex.—A vigorous growing and prettily marked variety. 

For those who desire to cultivate a larger assortment of these 
fine foliage plants, the subjoined list is suggested: 

D. amabilis, amcena, amazonica, bausei, banaquimana, 
braziliensis, carderii, cosiata, delecta, eburnea, flavo-virens, 
gigantea, grandis, illustris, imperator, insigni, lanceolata, 
LeopoSdii, maculosa, marmorata, nebulosa, nitida, nobiiis, 
pearcei, picta, princeps, Shuttleworihii, superbiens, triumph- 
ans, vittata, volutina and Weiri superba. 


Philodendron. 

Another genus of Aroide® comprising mostly climbing plants 
with heart-shaped leaves of an ornamental character, which are 
often waro or less perforated. Mostly introduced from tropical 
America. Cultivation as for Anthurium, propagate from layers and 
cuttings of the stem. The most beautiful varieties are : 

P. carderi.—From S. America. Leaves heart-shaped, of a 
dark bottle green with satiny lustre, the ribs being picked out with 
bright green lines : under surface a vmous purple. A most beautiful 
object when well grown. 

P. nobile.—Also from S, America. Leaves of a leathery 
texture, obovate lanceolate. Inflorescence beautiful. Spatlie, deep 
carmine in the lower part and white above, prettily marked by 
deep-rose stellate spots. 

P. wallisii.—A beautiful plant with large heart-shaped leaves, 
the younger ones of a bright yellow green, spotted by a deeper shade ; 
compact in growth. The other varieties in cultivation are : 

Cannaefolium ; crinipes ; daguense ; discolor ; grandidens ; 
grandifolium ; lindenianum ; melanochrysum ; pertusum 
and radiatum. 

Phyllotsenium. 

P. lindeni.—An ornamental aioid, from New Granada, 
Previously called Xanthosoma lindeni. The leaves are 
sagittate like those of the Caladium, coriaceous in texture, of a 
dark green, with the ribs and veins of ivory white. Propa¬ 
gated by division of the rhizome. General treatment as for the 
Anthurium. 
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Spathiphyllum. 

Dwarf, stemk'ss plants, remarkable chiefly for the ornamental 
character of their arrow-shaped leaves. The generic name is derived 
from the leaf-like spathe. Being natives of tropical America, these 
plants do well in our grass conservatories. A compost of leaf mould, 
loam, broken brick, sand, and old moitar suits them well. The 
following varieties are in cultivation :—S. bensonii ; S. hybri- 
dum, and S. pictum. 

Schismatogjottis. 

A genus of dwarf, ornamental-leaved plants, mostly indigenous 
to the country. The leaves, springing fiom Iho rhizomes, are heart- 
shaped and of various colours. Admirably suited for lockories. 
They love moisture and shade and do well in the conservatory. Soil 
as recommended for the last genus, with good drainage. Propagated 
hy division of the rhizome during the rains. Tire following species 
and varieties are found in Indian gardens :—S. cuspata ; 
S. lansbergia ; S. pulcber ; S. decora ; S. variegata and 
S. rubellini. 

Homalonema. 

Ornamental plants somewhat resembling Alocasias. Mostly 
indigenous to the country. Treatment as for other avoids. 
The following varieties are found in the Calcutta gardens:-—H. 
aromatica, native of Chittagong : has an aromatic “inell. The roots 
are used by the natives for medicinal purposes. H- cordatum, with 
large heart-shaped leaves and a white spathe, H. vubescens, a 
recent introduction. All do well in the fernery or plant-house. 

Curmeria. 

C. picturata.—A stemless plant with bioad, .spreading, heart- 
shaped leaves of a beautiful green, having a bioad silver-grey hand 
running down the centre. 

C. waliisii.—A very handsome plant, with stemless spreading 
leaves from one to two feet long and a foot broad, with irregular dark 
green mac-ulations and broad patches of pale yellowish-green, which 
turn to grey as the leaves mature. A striking object when planted 
on a rockery covered over by Selaginella. These plants, although 
requiring plenty of moisture, are very impatient of stagnation and 
require perfect drainage. Skill is needed to grow them well 
Introduced from New Granada. 

Chamaclasdon. 

C. rubescens.—A handsome aroid, from Borneo, with ovate 
leaves about four inches long by 2J broad, of a bronzy-green colour, 
dotted with minute stellate scales on the upper surface, and of a 
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dull wine-red colour beneath. A soil composed oE three parts leaf- 
mould, one part old loam, and the usual drainage ingredients of 
crocks, sand and old mortar, will suit the plant. It does best during 
the steamy mouths of the year, being a lover of moisture. Propa¬ 
gated by division of offsets. 


Arum. 

A. pictum.—Grown in a pot, is a beautiful plant for the decora¬ 
tion of a verandah. The central portion of the large, arrow-headed 
smooth leaves is of a pure, pale rose-colour, losing itself gradually 
into the dark verdant-green of the edges. The leaves die down in 
tlu' cold weather. It puts forth its flowering spathe in April, which 
is of a pallid green colour, and of no interest. To develop the leaves 
to thc-ir full perfection of beauty, it requires a good light soil, rather 
rich, and an abundance of water and shade. Easily propagated by 
offsets of its roots. 

A. dracunculus. — A Gape rhizome to us plant, the principal 
beauty of which consists in its smooth, upright bright-green stem, 
strangely spotted and mottled with white like a snake ; bears in 
March a large, chocolate-red spathed flower, emitting an intolerably 
offensive smell. It blossomed with Firminger the first year of its 
being brought from the Cape ; and the rhizomes produced line 
plants a second season, but after that perished. 

The leaves die down in April; anil the same mode of cultiva¬ 
tion, in every respect., L suited to the* plant as that recommended 
below for the Itichardia. 

A. italicum.— A deciduous arum, from the Channel Islands, 
2 to 3 feet. 

A. maculatum. —Lords and Ladies or Cuckoo Pint. A good 
plant for the hills, where it grows luxuriously. 

Alocasia. 

A genus of plants that come into popular favour on account of 
the rich colouring of the leaves of many of the later introductions, 
They are very easy of cultivation, anil for ibis reason are a great 
acquisition to the plant-house, and for decorative purposes generally. 
A soil composed of leaf-mould and sand in equal proportions, with 
two parts of old mortar or concrete and a little garden loam, suits 
them admirably. Drainage must be thorough, or they will perish. 
Being tuberous-rooted, are easily increased by separating these at 
the time of potting, in March and April, after the winter's rest. The 
stems should be allowed to die down in the winter, by withholding 
water about the middle of November. This applies to the plains of 
Upper India and the hills. In Lower Bengal they sometimes grow 
as perennials ; but even there it is advisable to allow the stems to 
die down. Shade aud moisture are necessary to bring them to 
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perfection by developing the beautiful rich colouring of the leaves 
Should always be grown in a grass conservatory on the plains, and 
under glazed shelter on the hills. 

The following are about the best known and most beautiful 
varieties :—A. mefailica—Native of Borneo, and an old favourite, 
with large, heart-shaped, bronze-coloured leaves, having the appear¬ 
ance of a metal shield. The other old varieties are. A. argyroneura; 
marmorata ; zebrina ; veitchii ; lowii ; amabilis ; boryana ; 
illustris ; jenningsii ; microrhiza variegata ; picta ; violacea ; 
vcir. alba and purpurea. The newer varieties are A. chelsonii 
johnstoni, from the Holomon Islands, willi semi-erect, arrow-shaped, 
olive-green leaves, variegated and veined with :osy red; sanderi- 
ana, a very handsome variety from the Eastern Archipelago, with 
large arrow-shaped, sagittate, nuich-lobed leaves, erect, of very dark 
glossy green of metallic lustre, the midrib and veins of white, as well 
as the margins ; perhaps the handsomest variety in cultivation.' 
Thibautiana, in colouring and marking very similar to the 
preceding, except that the leaves arc entire and ovale. Reginas, a 
distinct species from Borneo, of large growth, the leaves being 
almost round, fleshy, and of a dark metallic greyish-green in the 
upper, and purple on the lower surface. Marshall!, mariesii, 
putzeii, sedini, and singaporiensis, have also been lately intro¬ 
duced, and arc remarkably handsome foliage plants. 


Coiocasia. 

C. odorata.—A native of Pegu ; described as growing with a 
caudex of three or six feet high and from four to six inches in dia¬ 
meter crowned with a head of large, narrowly-cordate leaves, 'on 
stout foot-stalks ; a plant ot truly noble aspect. The fragrance of 
this species renders it very desirable. The diffused odour resembles 
that of Mignonette, but on nearer contact that of some Orchids. 
Under the name of Arum odorum it is met with here, but only in 
a dwarf, unthriving state. C. gigantea is an immense-growing 
species, and forms a noble object in a plant-house, See also 
C. antiquorum and C. esculenta. 

Caladium. 

A genus of tuberous-rooted plants, natives principally of the 
Brazils and Amazons, of recent introduction into Europe ; eminently 
beautiful for the remarkable manner in which their spacious arrow- 
headed, rich green leaves are spotted and blotched with white, or 
white, pink, rose and red. They seem all to thrive exceedingly well 
in this country, and some few of them may he looked upon now as 
all but indispensable ornaments of the verandah. They are best 
kept entirely in the shade, and under shelter. When in vigorous 
growth they require^ abundance of water, and are benefited by a 
liberal supply of liquid manure. Upon the leaves beginning to fade 
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at the end of the rains, water should be gradually withheld, and 
when the steins die down, they should be put away in their pots, 
just as they are, in some dry place. About the middle of March, 
when they begin to start again, they should be turned out of their 
pots, and re-potted in fresh soil with the crown of the bulb above 
the soil. 

The young offshoots they may have made should be cut off, and 
potted in pure sand till they have made roots, and then be re-potted. 
They require a light, not over-rich, soil. That recommended for 
Alocasia will suit them admirably. If a thin layer of powdered 
charcoal is laid on the soil in the pot, the gloving colours of the 
leaves are said to be considerably heightened. 

There arc numerous species of which a few are here described :—• 

1. C. amabile.—Leaves bright green with irregular blotches 
of white ; nervnres greenish white. 

2. C. argyrites.—Leaves of a cheerful flat green, covered 
with large irregular blotches of dead silver white, with numerous 
spots of the same on their borders. A small plant, and, _ in 
Eirmingcr’s opinion, about the most beautiful of all. It is rather 
delicate, and apt to perish during its period of rest. 

3. C. Belleymei.—Leaves wavy at the border ; bright green, 
bespattered with irregular white spots and daubs of red. 

d. C. Chant ini.—Leaves bright clear green, densely speckled 
with white ; uervure crimson ; very gay and beautiful. 

5. C. Wightii. —Leaves clear pea-green, sprinkled here and 
there with crimson and white blotches ; a very beautiful plant. 

6. C. virginale, pure white transparent leaves, veined bluish* 
green. 

7 and 8. Reine Marie de Portugal and Le Titien, two 

distinct species. 

The hybrid Caladiums now offered by the leading nurserymen 
in Europe are both numerous and very beautiful. The reader cannot 
do better than refer to their descriptive lists. One often sees very 
dull varieties in cultivation. These should be replaced by the 
brighter-coloured types, which are just as easy to grow. As a 
decorative plant in dwelling rooms, verandahs, and corridors, the 
Caladium is most effective. 


Richardia. 

R. elhiopica.—Au-uni Lily—Lily of the Nile—Trumpet Lily—• 
Pig Lily. —A most noble object when in blossom, with its large, 
pure white, washlea.ther-like spathe surmounting its great luxuriant, 
dark-green, arrow-headed leaves A native of the salt-marshes at 
the Cape. Quite naturalized seemingly at Ootacanmncl, but veTy 
rarely seen in blossom in Calcutta. Eirminger raised plants in 
abundance from seed from the Cape, and was so fortunate as to 
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have the plant in blossom two years from the time of sowing. 
Sir J. Paxton's directions for the cultivation of it in Europe apply 
equally well to this country. 

In potted plants the leaves generally begin to decay about 
May, when move the pot into the, open air, and give plenty of solar 
light, and unlv sufficient water to prevent the, leaves from dying off 
suddenly. When the leaves are completely withered, remove to 
where it can be preserved from wet. Sprinkle the soil occasionally 
to prevent it fiom becoming dust clry. In November pot it, and 
water more liberally. Soil, sandy loam, with slight admix! ure of 
leaf-mould and rotten manure.” 

While in vigorous growth put the pots in pan-feeders, continu¬ 
ally supplied with water, in a situation where the plant may have as 
much light as possible, short of absolute sunshine, which would turn 
the leaves brown. It blossoms at the end of March. During the 
rains the dormant rhizomes are very apt to rot : therefore, if they 
are kept wet at all, they are better preserved perhaps by being 
exposed continually to the rain than by being subject to the stale 
moisture of any covered place. It is said lo ” grow as an aquatic, 
placed in it« pot at the bottom of a pond not deeper than three feet,” 
Propagated easily by division in October when the plants are 
re-potted. Much used for church decoration in the south of India, 
where the plant grows luxuriantly at hill stations. 

Pothos. 

A genus of ornamental-leaved, tropical plants of epiphytic 
growth : very easy of culture in our grass conservatories. A soil 
similar to that recommended for Ferns suits them best. Planted 
in pots, and allowed to climb up a pole or trellis, they look remark¬ 
ably haudsome. They should not be used in places exposed to the 
direct sun, o.g., walls of unshaded buildings. They propagate 
themselves, as wherever the stem touches the soil, roots are thrown 
out from the joints. Cuttings also strike readily .in any soil. The 
following are. among the handsomest of the cultivated varieties :— 

P. scandens.—A climber, having handsome, lanceolate leaves, 
two to three, inches Iona, supported on broad-winged foot-stalks ; 
Native of Amboyna. P. argyrea—A plant of more dwarf growth 
with beautiful silvery leaves. P. flexuosus —Native of India, with 
flattened rooting steins, the leaves being alternately directed to the 
right and to the left, from four to six inches long of a beautiful, 
sinning pale green. Of epiphytic growth, and well adapted for 
covering walls. P. aureus—An extensive climber, having heart- 
shaped acuminate leaves of a dark green blotched with gold. A 
rather handsome plant. P. macrophylla is a large climber, with 
leaves much larger than any of the preceding. P, celatocaulis is a 
recent introduction, and is perhaps the handsomest of the species. 
P. {Sijti. Scindopsusl gigantea—A huge, climbing'epipliyte, with 
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immense leaves oE dark polished green. Best grown on a large tree, 
upon which it hangs like a splendid curtain, when it lias u truly 
magnificent appearance. 

Anthurium. 

Plants of more or less epiphytal growth, and forming one of the 
handsomest and most striking features of our plant houses, with 
their immense ornamental leaves. They are, easy of culture ; the 
soil recommended for Perns suits them best. They love plenty of 
moisture with thorough drainage. Shade is essential to bring them 
to perfection. They arc at their best during the rains. Propagated 
by cuttings during the rains in pure sand under a bell glass, or any 
substitute for one. Can also be raised from seed, which many of 
them bear abundantly. During recent years, many beautiful species 
have been introduced ; while the total number now in cultivation 
exceeds 50 different varieties. 

The following are among the most beautiful A. Andrea* 
num—Native of America; a beautiful object, with its heart- 
shaped flower spat he of a brilliant, shining scarlet, and having 
an irregularly corrugated surface, like the cartilage of the ear. 
The spadix is white and yellow, anil the plant remains in bloom 
for nearly three months. A. crystallinum—A noble-looking 
plant, remarkable only for the beauty ot its leaves, which attain a 
large size, under favourable conditions. They are heart-shaped, of 
a deep, rick velvety green, the venation being picked out with bands' 
of crystal white. A. crystallinum var. Williamsii—An improved 
variety of the last named, with larger leaves and better marked. 
A. Chelseiense—A hybrid variety, obtained by crossing 
A. Andreanum and A. Veitchii. The leaves resemble the last 
named. The spatlie is heart-shaped, 5 by 3i inches, of an 
intense shining, rich crimson, having white spadix tipped with 
yellow. A beautiful species. A. Ferrierense, a cross between 
Andreanum and ornatum. Flower spathe of a bright rose 
colour. A. grande, as the name implies, a large species, with 
immense leaves, broadly heart-shaped, of a light green, having a 
shiny, velvety appearance. A. Harrisii pulchre, native of Brazil, 
with beautiful, variegated leaves, heait-shaped, and rounded at the 
base. Pale-green, flecked with silvery variegation. A. insignis, 
from America, a striking species, with tri-lobed leaves of a lively 
green, and having a bronzy hue when young. A. macrolobum, a 
hybrid variety, with short erect stems, and leaves of dark green 
with pale libs, a handsome-leaved variety. A. magnificum, one 
of the grandest of the species, an old favourite. A. seherzerianum 
maximum, a splendid variety with lanceolate cordate leaves, 
producing immense flower spathes over nine inches long and four 
broad, of a brilliant scariet colour, with a twisted spadix. 
A. spiendidum, a distinct and striking variety from " tropical 
South America. The leaves are coidate, with irregular surface.- 
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Tiie course of the nerves marked by a broad band of deep 
velvety green, the intervening spaces being oE a pale yellowish 
green. The surface is scabrous, the portions between the ribs 
having a bulgy and quilted appearance. A plant of fine habit, 
and highly ornamental. A. triumphans, from Brazil; an 
erect growing variety, with heart-shaped leaves of a bright green 
colour, and ribs of paler green. A. Veitchii, from Columbia, 
a striking plant with immense, ovate-oblong leaves, two to three 
feet long and 18 inches broad. Coriaceus in texture, and of a 
deep green with a glossy metallic surface when fresh expanded. 
The nerves are arched and deeply sunk, giving the leaves a wavy 
appearance. A. Warocqueanum—This is regarded as by far the 
grandest of the ornamental-leaved vaiieties. The leaves attain a 
length of over two feet, and eight inches wide ; are of a very deep 
velvety green, the mid-rib and nerves being picked out with white. 
The above will suffice for any ordinarv collection, but the following 
list contains most of the other varieties in cultivation in this 
countrv. Thev are all more or less ornamental :—A. acaule ; 
Barter) ; Dechardi ; Deckii ; floribundum ; Gilesoni ; gig- 
anteum ; glaucescens ; Hookerii ; hybridum ; Kalbreyeri; 
leuconearum ; Margaritaceum ; Miquieleanum ; nymphaeifo- 
lium ; ornatum ; pedato-radiatum ; reflexum ; regale ; 
Roezlei ; Species de Petropolis ; subsequatum ; Trilobum 
and Walniewi. See also Carneum ; Andreanum flore-albo ; 
Scherzerianum andegavense ; S, Woodbridgei and Chantrieri. 

TYPHACEiE. 

TYPHA. 

T. Elephantine.— Elephant Grass —This large grass or hull 
rush, with its small, monoecious flowers gathered into dense, brownish 
spikes at the end of a long stalk, affords a striking object for the 
aquatic garden. 

Propagated by division of the roots. 

T. angustifolia,— Pith Grass —A smaller species that can 
be similarly used. 


PARDAML®. 

PANE ANUS, 

P. odoratisoimus.— The Screw Pine. —Keora Kethce .—A 
large shrub 16 to 20 feet. Indigenous, and common in swampy 
places: named in reference to the curious screw-like arrangement 
of its long, spine-edged, sedge-like leaves on the summit of the 
stems. It extends over a large space by sending down aerial roots 
from its branches. Blossoms during the rainy season with panicles 
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of large white, sheath-like leaves, enclosing spongy-looking bundles 
of closely packed minute flowers. Roxburgh, says :— 

“ It is the tender whil e leaves of the flowers, chiefly those of the 
male, that yield that most delightful fragrance for which they are so 
universally and deservedly esteemed. Por of all perfumes in the 
world it must he the richest and most powerful.” 

It appears to thrive best in low, swampy ground and hence is 
admirable for the edge of tanks and ponds, or for islands in the 
middle of tanks and ponds. Occasional flooding does not harm it. 
Where a garden is of extent large enough to admit rt, the exquisite 
sandalwood-lilce perfumes of its flowers renders it very desirable. 
Propagated readily by cuttings put down in the rains. In rather 
wet situations these plants can be grouped with grand efiect. Such 
grouping may be seen in the Royal Botanic Gardens at Calcutta. 
When growth is vigorous, the variegated plants are apt to become 
green. But when grown in poor soil, or stinted of water, such is not 
the case. The variegated forms are also at home when cultivated 
in tubs and large pots. 

Some of the d warier lauds in cultivation for decorative purposes 

are P. bifurcatus ; gracilis ; moschatus ; pygmaeus ; utilis ; 
variegatus, Veitchii, Candelabrum Variegatus, Houlletii, 
Neterocarpus and graminifoiius. 

CYCLANTHACEiE. 

CAKXUDOVICA. 

C. Drudei.—A plant introduced into this country from 
Columbia. It resembles a fan palm, with its handsome, deep-green, 
lustrous leaves, and is a striking object in a conservatory. It is a 
species of tliis genus, C. Palmata, which yields the straw or fibre 
out of which the well-known Panama hats are made. See also the 
species rotundifolia and Wallisii. 

PALMACEA 

PALMS. 

Por general decorativo purposes Palms take a prominent 
position, and no garden collection is complete without them. In 
fact, in recent years they have risen greatly in popular favour. 
Their cool and delightful appearance when in health, and the 
tropical air they impart to a garden or plant house, have made 
them universal favourites. Many of the grandest species only 
retain their beauty and usefulness for decorative purposes up to 
a certain age, after which they become somewhat unwieldy and 
unmanageable; but during the period that they retain their dwarf 
growth, they amply reward the trouble and care bestowed upon 
them. 
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Many uf the Palms are natives of this country, but as a rule the 
most beautiful .specimens come from various parts of the tropical 
world, being widely distributed. To grow the latter to perfection, 
a grass conservatory is necessary on the plains, and a hothouse on 
the hills. In the tropical gardens of Madras, the fernery is often 
supplemented, or altogether replaced by the palntery, which is a 
pleasant feature of gardening. 

Thev arc all more or Jcs“ easv of cultivation. A soil composed 
of leaf-mould, sand, a little well-decayed cow-dung and common 
garden soil, in equal proportions, will suit them admirably. Drain¬ 
age must be thorough, or they will damp otf. For the common 
species, scarcely any care is necessary. 

Nearlv all Palms bear seeds freely, and arc, therefore, easily 
propagated by sowing the seed, chiefly during the rainy months. 
They sometimes take a long time to germinate, and for this reason any 
pot in which Palm seeds have been sown, should never bo neglected 
till a whole year has passed away. The present writer has known 
seeds to take three veins. Immersion for a few hours in water, a 
little below boiling point., helps to soften the outer covering of the 
hardest seed. 

The following list will be found to contain, it is believed, nearly 
all the species worth cultivating out here. Of comae, there are 
many species in Botanical Guldens which it will be difficult to 
procure elsewheie. These have necessarily been left out for obvious 
reasons. 

Areca. 

PINNATE-LEAVED, 

2. A. cleracea. — Cabbage Palm —Is. when about eight or ten 
feet high, the handsomest by far of all the Palms. Nothing indeed 
can surpass it in stateliness and elegance, the only part of the 
stem visible above the ealtb being the long, smooth, briglit-groen, 
gracefully-formed portion just below the fionds. When the tiunk 
grows up anil displays itself at its full height, the beauty of the Palm 
is mainly gone. 

2. A. catechu.— Betel-nut Palm.- — Soopdri. —This by many 
is considered the most graceful and elegant of all our Palms. It has 
the merit of being one of the most slender, and may, therefore, be 
admitted into gardens of but moderate extent. Mr. Markham 
observes 

I have seen Palm-trees in the Mouth-Sea Islands, many kinds 
in the forests of South America, and in India; but of the whole 
tribe the Betel-nut Palm is certainly the most elegant and beauti¬ 
ful. Dr. Hooker likens it to an arrow shot from heaven, raising its 
graceful head and feathery crown in luxuriance and beauty above the 
verdant slopes.”* 


Travels in Peru and India,” p. 34U. 
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The more recent introductions are : A. aurea, with golden 
stem : A. Baueri ; crenata ; disticha ; gracilis ; horrida ; 
lutescens ; Madagascarensis ; triandra ; rubra, and sapida, 

all well worthy of cultivation. 

Arenga. 

pinnate-leaved. 

A. saccliarifera.— The Sugar Palm. —A beautiful and magni¬ 
ficent Palm, throwing up erect from the sides of the trunk its enor¬ 
mous, shining, black-green leaves, which take a graceful, plume-like 
curve towards the summit. This has a fine ornamental effect when 
grown by the entrance-gate to a garden. A. obtusifolia, somewhat 
different; and A. Wightii, a beautiful species, lately introduced. 

Borassus. 

PAN-LEAVED. 

B. Flabelliformis 01 Flabellfer.— The Palmyra —.On the 
plains of Southern India this tree is a familiar object. Pans are 
commonly made from the leaves. One of the hardiest palms for 
tropical India, 

Caryota. 

- PINNATE-LEAVED. 

C. sobolif era.—Grows with a group of stems in the manner of a 
Bamboo, and bears curious leaves of the size of a man’s hand, which 
have been aptly likened to a fish’s tail. A small clump kept within 
hounds would, no doubt, have an ornamental effect. 

C. urens.—Is the Wine Palm of Ceylon, and a splendid 
object in a garden. It is often called the Fishtail Palm, and some¬ 
times (mistakenly) the Sago Palm. It is common to many parts 
of India, and bears seeds abundantly 

Calamus. 

RATTAN. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

Bit, 

Some of the different kinds of Cane are pretty when young, but 
are of far too rambling a habit to be adaptod'to a garden. The most 
graceful being C. Roxburghii, a handsome, hardy species, and 
C. ciliaris, a dwarf, erect-growing species, very beautiful when 
well grown, and admirably adapted for pot-culture. 

P, MG 
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Livistona. 

> FAN-LEAVED. 

L. Mauritiana.—A beautiful Palm, and a truly delightful 
ornament when, as it is occasionally seen, grown as a young plant 
in a large flower-pot. The way in which the broad, graceful, plume¬ 
like leaves oveilap one another and dispose themselves, renders it 
eminently handsome. When large it resembles very much the 
common Tar tree. L. australis ; Hoogendorhfii; rotundifolia 
and Sinensis are recent introductions, and are splendid objects 
in a plant-house. 

Chamaerops. 

FAN-LEAVED. 

C. Martiana.—Very beautiful for its leaves, which are borne 
on long footstalks, and are fan-formed, with the rihs projecting 
like spikes to a great distance all round from the body of the leaf. 

C. Fortune! and humilis are both well-known species, and 
remarkably handsome when young. 

Aslrocaryum. 

PINNATE-LEA VEDi 

A genus of the tribe Cocoinece, natives of tropical South America, 
and represented in this country by a single species, A. argentium, 
which is a striking object, with its large pinnate leaves, having a 
silvery hue. Being an exotic, it cannot be grown outside of a grass 
conservatory. 

Ceroxylon. 

Pinnate-leaved. 

Native of tropical South America. The variety in cultivation 
is C. niveum, and is a beautiful object when well grown. The 
C. andicola is the Wax Palm of New Granada, but cannot be got 
to'grow out here. 

Cocos. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

Of recent years many additions have been made to this family, 
which is represented in this country by the well-known coconut 
palm. The new varieties are dwarf and very handsome ornaments, 
the most elegant being C. Weddelliana, with its slender, erect 
stems, and gracefully arching leaves, of a rich green. C. plumosa 
is a native of Brazil, with plume-like leaves of dark green ; a most 
attractive palm. C. campestris, flexuosa and nucifera aurea 
(the King Coconut), are all worthy of a place in a plant-house. 
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Corypha. 

TAM PALM. 

Talipot. 

A genus of tropical, fan-leaved Palms, mostly natives of Asia. 
They grow to a great height, bait, when young, present a most 
striking appearance with their immense leaves. C. umbraculifera 
is a native of Ceylon anrl the Malabar Coast, where the leaves are 
used for a variety of purposes. The plant at maturity produces 
a great terminal shoot of flowcis and then the whole tree dies. 
C. Australis is of smaller growth, and of decidedly ornamental 
character; it is from South Australia. C. elata is a native of this 
country, and grows to a height of 150 feet; but very ornamental 
when young. 

Daamonorops. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

This is another name for the great Calamus family; in fact it 
may be regarded as a synonym only as they are all usually classed as 
Calamus. The most distinguishable variety is the D. fissus, which 
is of somewhat dwarf growth, and having a handsome appearance 
when young. 

Dictyosperma. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

This is a synonym for the large family known as Areca, and by 
some botanists classed as a separate genus. D. alba, known as 
such, is a handsome Palm, the leaves having a silvery appearance at 
times. 


Diplolhemium. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A genus of Brazilian Palms of recent introduction, and remark¬ 
able for being nearly stemless, for which reason they are desirable 
for pot culture. The variety mot with in cultivation in this 
country is D. Martimum, having the under part of the leaves of a 
silvery hue. 


Euterpe. 

PINNATISECT. 

Very graceful palms, natives of tropiical South America, where 
they form a striking feature of forest scenery, growing in large 
clumps. They love moisture and shade, and will not thrive where 


* lilsttj 
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these conditions are absent. When young, with their slender, 
cylindrical stems surmounted with a tuft of fine blight-green 
leaves, they present a most handsome appearance. E. edulis, 
cultivated here, is the Assai Palm of Para (also known as 
Oreodoxa Sancona), and an acquisition to the plant-house. 

Geonoma. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A genus of very handsome Palms of dwarf growth and slender, 
polished stems, all natives of tropical South America. They grow 
to perfection in our grass conservatories. The most desirable 
with its variety is G. gracilis, a beautiful object for dinner-table 
decorations with its drooping, polished, green leaves. G. Carderi 
princeps ; pumila ; Schottiana, and Seemani aie also m culti¬ 
vation here, and worthy of a place in the plant-house. All love 
shade and moisture. 

Hyophorbe. 

PINNATE-LEAVED, 

Handsome Palms, natives of Bourbon and Mauritius, with tall, 
cylindrical stems and a crown of graceful pinnate leaves. Very 
ornamental when young. H. Amaricaulis is a well-known species, 
and much resembles an Aroca ; H. Verschaffeltii is a recent 
introduction of dwarf habit; also known under the name of 
Areca Verschaffeltii. H. Indies is a native of this country, and 
is generally known as Areca lutescens. All are easy of culture, 
and bear seeds abundantly, from which they may be readily 
propagated, 

Kentia. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A handsome family of Palms, native of the Malayan Archi¬ 
pelago, Norfolk Island, and New Zealand. In general appearance 
they do not differ much from Axecas, and are only distinguishable 
from them by not having the nutmeg-like structure of the seed of 
true Arecas. About half a dozen species are in cultivation in 
our gardens, chiefly in grass conservatories. The most desirnblf 
varieties arc K. MacArthuri and Belmoreana, K. Australis ; 
macrocarpa ; Fosteriana ; gracilis, "and Wendlandiana are 
also worthy of a place in the plant-house. 

Korthalsia. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

This is a name given to about half a dozen species of Palms 
which are, however, so closely allied to Calamus as to he hardly 
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distinguishable from them in general appearance and habit of 
growth. They are natives of the Indian Archipelago, mostly 
climbers, and a plant or two of K. Junghulmi seen growing in 
Calcutta by Firminger, struck Mm as being worthy of a place in a 
collection of Palms. 


Latania. 

FAN-LEAVED. 

A family of ornamental Palms, with fan-shaped leaves, natives 
of South Africa and the Islands of Bourbon and Mauritius; rather 
difficult to grow successfully in this country. They grow to 
twenty feet high. L. Commersonii [syn. L. rubra) is a handsome 
species with red stem, and rich, sMning, bronzy-green leaves; 
L. aurea, Borbonica and glaucophylla are also well worth 
cultivating. 


Licuala. 

FAN-LEAVED. 

A genus of majestic Palms, mostly natives of the Indian 
Archipelago, and thriving very well in this country. L. peltata 
and palmata, with their fan-shaped leaves having lacerated edges, 
have a fine effect when well grown. L. grandis (now known as 
Pritchardia grandis) found in Borneo and the South Sea Islands, 
only recently introduced, is perhaps the grandest Palm in culti¬ 
vation. Nothing can equal it in majestic beantv, with its immense 
rounded, lace-edged leaves of a bright polished green, growing out 
of a central base and forming a cluster not easily forgotten. 
Fortunately, they are all easy of cultivation in our grass conser¬ 
vatories. 


Martinezia. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

South American Palms of somewhat dwarf growth, remarkable 
for the spines with which the cylindrical stem and leave-stalks axe 
armed. M. caryotsefolia is perhaps the only one of the genus 
worthy of a place in the plant-house. Seeds abundantly. 

Drymophloeus. 

PINNATISECT. 

A recent introduction, and a remarkably handsome genus, 
represented hers by D. Singaporensis, with its slender stems and 
rich green leaves on smooth green petioles, of drooping hahit. 
Being a native of Singapore, from which place it has been 
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introduced, it thrives to perfection in a grass conservatory. During 
tlie rams it pie-ents a -takingly handsome appearance with its 
bunches of deep purple coloured fruit. Easily increased by seed. 

Oreodoxa. 


PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A genus of remarkably handsome Palms, natives chiefly of 
tropical South America and the We-t Indies. One of the species, 
0. oleracea described elsewhere as Areca oleracea (by which 
name it is generally known 1 is almost naturalized in this country. 
Beautiful avenues of it are to be seen in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. Two other varieties of much beauty, viz., 0 . acuminata 
and regia are in cultivation in Indian gardens. Oreodoxa regia 
lias a peculiarly bottle-shaped trunk when young, which straightens 
out as the plant grows older. In both Bombay and Calcutta 
this species thrives well, and also grows satisfactorily in Poona and 
in many parts of India with moderate rainfall and where frost 
is not serious. 


Phoenix. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A genus of ornamental and economic Palms, including among 
its members the Date Palm (P. dactylifera), and Sugar Palm 
(P. sylvestris). Of those suitable lor decorative purposes, 
P. rupicola, native of this country, is the handsomest and most 
desirable on account of its dwarf and elegant growth, the leaves 
drooping and falling over gracefully ; and being very easy of 
culture, whether indoors or out-of-doors, is an aecpiisition. Easily 
raised from seed. The other varieties cultivated here are P. 
acaulis ; reclinata ; rubricauiis ; Senegalensis ; paludosa, 
and Zeylanica ; all more or less ornamental objects in a collection. 

Pinanga. 

PINNATISECT. 

The Palms known under this name now include sonic of the 
handsomo&t in cultivation. They are mostly natives of the Indian 
Archipelago. The generic name has undergone four different 
changes : P. maculata is the mottled palm, and is unique in 
appearance ; P. spectabilis is a well-known species, having dark- 
green petioles mottled with light green, the under surface of the 
leaves having a silvery appearance; while P. Veitchii and 
Sanderiana have only lately been introduced ; but they are of 
remarkable beauty and grace. They all seed freely. 
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Pritchardia. 

PALMATISECT. 

This genus, closely allied to Licuala, contains two grand 
Palms— P. grandis and pacifica ; the first of which has been 
described under Licuala, while the second resembles it 
much in general appearance, but is not so imposing an object. They 
are nearly all natives of the Fiji Islands and the Indian Archipelago.' 
There are two other varieties in cultivation, viz., P. Chinensis and 
filifera, both handsome species. They take a long time to bpar 
seeds, but these can always be imported. All the species thrive 
excellently in grass conservatories. 


Ptychosperma. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

Handsome Palms, natives of the Indian Archipelago, and 
thriving remarkably well in our grass conservatories. They are 
closely allied to Seaforthia, which they resemble. One of the most 
elegant is P. Alexandras. There are several other species, but 
only P. alba, besides the above, is cultivated here, so far as 
Firminger was able to ascertain. 

Rhapis. 

FAN-LEAVED. 

Dwarf, ornamental Palms, natives of Eastern Asia. The leaves 
are fan-shaped, and grow in dense tufts, deeply cut into segments. 
The stems are reed-like and polished green. The old, well-known' 
species, R. flabelliformis, is a native of Southern China and is 
called the Ground Rattan Palm ; R, hutnilis is a recent introduc¬ 
tion, and a desirable acquisition to our plant-houses, Both seed 
freely, and may be thus easily increased. 


TSabal. 

FAN-LEAVED. 

A genus of noble-looking Palms, natives mostly of Southern 
North America ; some of them are found in the West Indies. They 
are dwarf in growth, and very ornamental, having fan-shaped 
leaves. S. A'dansoni is a North American species, while the other 
variety cultivated in this country, S. umbraculifera (Sijn. Black- 
burniana), conies from Jamaica. Some of these Palms throw 
up suckers which can be separated and will form nice plants. They 
grow well iu our grass conservatories. , 
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Seaforthia. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

A family of very ornamental Palms, comprising about thirty 
species, principally natives of Sumatra, Java, Borneo and other 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago. One species, perhaps the hand¬ 
somest, S, elegans Ptychosperma Cunninghamiana), 

comes from Australia. It is a striking ornament in our grass 
conservatories. S. robusta is another fine species ; and, being of 
dwarf growth, is a very desirable variety to have. The two 
named here are perhaps the only ones that should be admitted 
into an ordinary collection. 

Stevensonia. 

S. grandifolia.—One of the handsomest Palms in cultivation, 
the germs being represented by this one species, which is now 
known under the name of Phoenicophorium Sechellarum. It 
is a native of the Seychelles Islands. It is a stemless Palm, from 
the base of which spring copper-coloured stalks studded with 
black spines. The leaf blade is wedge-shaped, of a beautiful bronze 
hue, and spotted. When young, the leaves are very handsome, 
being of a rich cinnamon-brown colour. Grows very well in a 
grass conservatory. 

Thrinax. 

FAN-LEAVED.' 

A genus of West Indian Palms, the species differing widely in 
general appearance ; not particularly ornamental, but a few of the 
reoent introductions are worthy of cultivation. T. argentea, the 
Silver Thatch-palm of Jamaica, is an old and well-known species, 
having large, fan-shaped leaves; T. graminifolia has selnder, 
grass-like leaves; T. elegans, and T. Barbadensis are the 
most ornamental of the species; T. glauca and parviflora are 
also worth cultivating. 

Verschaffeltia. 

This genus is represented by two species, introduced from the 
Seychelles Islands; both handsome and distinct Palms. The 
species known as Regelia Majesties is one of the finest ornaments 
in a Palm collection. V. splendida (R. princeps) is a dwarf, 
slender plant and well worth a place in any collection. 

Plectocomia. 

PINNATE-LEAVED. 

P, Assamica.—A climbing Palm, much resembling the cane 
(Calamus), and armed with formidable spines and long whip-like 
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tails, to which arc attached claws to enable it to hold on to other 
trees upon which it supports itself. It is a native of the Assam hills. 
Not particularly ornamental. 

Desmoncus. 

PIRATE-LEAVED 

A. genus closely resembling Plectocomia in appearance, habit, 
and general characteristics. It inhabits tropical South America. 
D. major is sometimes admitted into the grass conservatory. 


COMMELIKACEJD. 

TRADESCANTIA. 

Spi'lmrort. 

A genus of fine-£oliaged plants of low growth. Hardy, well 
adapted for roclcwork and carpet-bedding. T. Zebrina, a synonym 
of Zebrina pendula, is a pretty basket herb. It is also useful for 
covering the surface soil in large pots or tubs. Being of a decum¬ 
bent habit, it spreads quickly under shade, and roots from every 
node 

T. discolor. —A common garden plant of 1 to 3 feet, with 
sessile-lanceolate leaves of a deep verdant green bordered with 
crimson. Flowers small, white, and half concealed among the 
bracts; see also T. multiflora, T. Warscewicziana, and 
T. rosea. 


Cyanotis. 

A genus of pretty weeds, the best of which should find a place 
in the rockery. They are at their best during the rainy weather, 
and look extremely pretty when seen in flowering patches of blue, 
rose or purple, as the case may be. In nature they grow on a 
very thin layer of gravel over sheer rock and can he utilized in 
the garden in similar situations. C. barbata, C. cristata, and 
C. axillaris are well-known species. 

Dichorisandra. 

Ornamental plants of herbaceous growth, very similar to the 
foregoing in general appearance. D. ovata is a native of Brazil, 
with ovate lanceolate loaves of a purplish, spot-green colour : having 
stems pea-green, marked with olive bars. Bears large heads of deep- 
blue flowers. D. musaica, longifolia vitata, and unduiata aro 
remarkable for their shining, ornamental leavea 
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Palisota. 

P. Barteri.— A prettily marked berb, suitable for small pots or 
rockeries under shade. Propagate from cuttings and side-shoot 3 
during the rains. 

Aneilema. 

A. nudiflora. —A perennial herb suitable for rockeries and 
baskets. Hardy, evergreen, and easily raised by division. A. 
sinensis and A. bicolor are recommended. 

Commelina. 

A genus of herbs with mostly pretty, blue flowers. Although 
the commoner sorts are of a weedy character, a few cultivated forms, 
such as C. coelestis, C. illiptica, and C. deficiens variegata, 

are desirable garden plants. Easily raised by division of the side- 
shoots. 

All the plants of the order succeed best in sub-tropical India. 

PONTEDERIACEiE. 

A small order of aquatic herbs having mostly sky-blue flowers. 
Monochoria vaginalis and hastata are commonly found in 
tanks and canals. The hardy Pontederia cordata, from north 
America, should succeed at hill stations in the North, as also at 
Ootacanrund and Kodaikanal in the south. 

LILIACEiE. 

SMIL AX. 

An extensive genus of economic and ornamental climbers form¬ 
ing the tribe Smilaceae. The roots of several species afford the true 
sarsaparilla of shops. They are all shade-loving plants. The small- 
leaved species angustifolia, lanceolata and salicifolia 
variegata are useful for decorating the dinner table. For culti¬ 
vation in plant-houses, or under the shade of trees, the most 
effective are macrophylla variegata, ornata, Shuttleworthii 
and discolor. Will grow freely m ordinary garden soil which 
is mellow and properly diained. Propagate "from side-shoots 
during the rainy season. 


Beaucarnia. 

A Mexican genus of curious-looking plants with dracama- 
like stem and foliage. Note the gouty-like swelling at the base of 
the stem and the graceful, pendulous leaves of some species. 
Grown in light soil in the same wav as dracama, and propagated by 
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cultivation are :— B. recurvata (formerly called Pincenictitia 
tufaerculata) with, straight stem and strap-like leaves, sends up 
during the rains a panicle about a yard long, bearing a multitude 
of very small, white, fragrant flowers. B. striata witli plain, 
glaucous loaves, straight and erect, like an aloe, and bearing small 
greenish-while flowers on a large panicle. See also B. latifolia, 
B. longifolia and B. rubra. May be grown on tlie bills in a glass 
house. Treatment as for dracaena. 

Aspidistra. 

A. elatior. —This is a vigorous growing herb from Japan. 
Although stemles«. the stout, oblong leaves are borne on long stalks 
which raise the plant to a height of nearly two feet. 

A. elatior variegata. —In this fine plant, suitable either 
for pot culture or bedding under partial shade, the leaves are 
boldly striped green and white. 

A. lurida. —A very effective species recently introduced from 
China. These are fine-foliaged plants requiring the same treatmfent 
as Dracaena. The flowers]_are of little consequence, being mostly 
concealed by the leaves. 

Dianella. 

A pretty genus of grass-like herbs from Tasmania and Now 
South Wales. Represented in this country by only one or two 
species. A good rockery plant easily propagated by division when 
the leaves die down. 

D. intermedia. —Flowers whitish. Berries in dark-blue 

clusters. 

D. purpurea. —Native of tropical A.sia, of dwarf growth, with 
grass-like leaves and bearing a drooping panicle of pretty violet 
purple flowers, which are followed by berries of the same colour. 
Will grow freely in any porous soil. 

Anthericum. 

A most useful genus of densely foliaged herbs, mostly 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are 
somewhat fleshy, linear-lanceolate, recurved and spring from the 
short rootstock, which is not visible. Loose panicles of white 
flowers are thrown up from the latter. The variegated forms are 
excellent subjects fox carpet and ribbon bedding under partial 
shade. They are also well adapted for baskets, vases, and edgings 
in the plant-houses. Cultivate in rather a poor loam containing 
somewhat mote than the usual proportion of fine sand. Give 
plenty of water. Divide offsets and sow seeds. 

A. Liliago — St. Bernard’s Lily. —Flowers comparatively 
large, white. Leaves dense, long, narrow and channelled. This 
will onlv do in the cooler parts of the country. 
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A. Liliastrum— St. Btono's Lily. — Flowers large, bell- 
shaped, two inches long, very fragrant, white with a green spot 
on the tip of each segment of the perianth. A desirable plant 
for hill-stations. 

A. L. Major. —This is the largest and finest species of all. 

A. variegatum (Chlorophytum datum variegatum), also 
argenteo-lineare, of the fourth edition. The leaves of this 
attractive plant are striped white and pale green. 

Rhodes. 

R. Japonica. —A curious plant having the appearance of an 
aroid, even m the matter of its seed-vessel. 

Introduced from Japan : hut "tows fairly well in our grass 
conservatories. Bears panicles of white flowers, followed by a tuft 
of fleshy-looking berries. A light sandy soil with plentv of 
drainage suits it. Propagated by seed-sowing dining the rains. 

R. Japonica aureo-variegata. —This is a recent introduc¬ 
tion and an improved vaiiety of the preceding with handsome 
leaves, having a golden variegation. 

Kniphofia. 

K. aloides. —-The flame or red-hot poker flower. When in 
blossom this handsome plant is a striking object. It is abundant 
at Ootacamund and Kodaikanal in the south, and is suit able to all 
hill-stations. The flowers, which are coral-red, fading to orange, 
and greenish yellow, arc borne on dense oval spikes, three to five 
feet. In frosty regions, the plants need some protection during 
winter. Mulching with bracken would suffice, unless the frost is 
very severe. It is better to leave the plants undisturbed if 
possible. There are several other species in cultivation. The old 
name is Tritoma. 

Phormium. 

P. tenax. — New Zealand Flax. — A large evergreen herb with 
rigid sword-like leaves. Native of New Zealand. This striking 
foliage plant can only be cultivated at hill-stations in Southern 
India. It is seen in great perfection at Ootacamund. P. tenax 
variegatum has the same habit of growth, and is an excep¬ 
tional^ effective plant either upon the lawn or grown in a tub. 
Will grow in any sandy soil of moderate quality. Propagate from 
seed and offsets. 


Dasylirion. 

A Mexican genus of highly ornamental and remarkable-looking 
plants, suitable for the lawn and conservatory. The drooping grass¬ 
like leaves, supported on a short, thickislr stem, are succeeded by 
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a long flower stalk of ten lo twelve feet. The unisexual flowers, 
which aie mostly of a 'whitish colour, are produced on dense 
cylindrical panicles. D. acrotrichum ; D. glaucophyllum ; 
D. graminifolium and D. recurva are cultivated m gardens 
in the cooler parts of the country. Cultivation as for aloes. 

Lapageria. 

A small genus (monotypio) of Chilian climbers having very beau¬ 
tiful and lasting flowers. The two species here described should 
succeed well at hill-stations and m Upper India, although the}' are 
so lardy heard of. 

L. rosea. —A hardy climbing shrub with ovate-lanceolate to 
subcordatu leaves of a leathery texture. Covered for several 
months with clusters of large drooping flowers of a rich rose-crimson 
colour. 

L. rosea alba.— Similar to the above, excepting that the 
flowers are pure white. Both are very desirable plants. Propagate 
from layers of the stem. 

Philageria. 

P, Vetchii. —This is the name given to an interesting hybrid 
produced in Messrs. Veitcb’s nursery by hybridizing Philesia 
buxnolia and Lapageria rosea. The result was a singular 
combination of both parents in point of foliage and flower. The 
leaves are, neither heart-shaped nor box-shaped ; and the flow r ers are 
somewhat bell-formed and drooping, of a rosy carmine colour. The 
plant is easy of culture, and grows well in a light rich soil under the 
shade of a grass conservatory. Propagate by layers and cuttings of 
the matured wood. 

Tulipa. 

TULIP 

Gool Leilu. 

Krminger was unaware of a single instance of the Tulip having 
been cultivated with success in this country on the plains. Both 
when residing at Ecrozepore and at Howrah he procured bulbs from 
England, but on each occasion 'with the most unsatisfactory result. 
Some never started at all, and those winch did, merely put forth a 
miserable leaf or two. They grow to perfection on the hills, where 
the bulbs should he put down in Eebruary, in the same way as the 
Narcissus. Mr. Charles Gray states that the Tulip will not flower 
at Coonoor, South India, elevation about 6,000 feet. 

Fritillaria. 

Comprises the different kinds of Eritillarias, as rvell as the old 
familiar Crown Imperial; all quite unadapted to the climate of 
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Bengal. When at Ferozepore, Firminger procured a selection from 
England. The Crown Imperials had pushed forth long roots by the 
time of their arrival; hut the Fritillarias were still dormant. On 
being potted they remained in the same condition, never making 
any growth whatever, and in course of time peiished. They grow 
to perfection on the hills, and should be treated in the same way 
as the Narcissus. 


Lilium. 

Both when at Eeiozepore and at Howiah, Firminger made 
attempts to introduce several kinds of Lily commonly cultivated in 
England at that time, hut on each occasion with most unsatisfactory 
results. The bulbs do not bear being kept long out of the ground, 
and are sure to arrive here in a more or less damaged condition. 
Some were entirely decayed on reaching him ; others in a tolerably 
sound condition never started, and some, one or two only, did so 
to die off speedily on the approach of the hot season. Many new 
species from Japan have, however, appeared since then, the intro¬ 
duction of which has proved more satisfactory. The want of success 
hitherto may he owing to the exhausted condition of the bulbs, 
from which they never recover, rather than from any unfitness of 
the climate. For it is stated that at the Calcutta Flower-show of 
March 1868, Mr. G-. Livesay exhibited two new kinds of Lilies, 
unnamed, flowering then for the first time, from bulbs received from 
the Mauritius three years previously. This is just what happens 
with the L. auratum, brought now to England in such quantities 
from Japan : many never recover from the effects of the journey, 
and those that do, take two or three years before they flower. This 
magnificent species, too, has flowered in Calcutta ; hut not very satis¬ 
factorily. In Upper India and on the hills the case is quite different; 
and they thrive to perfection if planted in time—on the plains in 
October, and on the hills in February and March. A light, rich soil 
suits them. 

1. L. Iongiflorum. —A common plant in the gardens about 
Calcutta. The bulbs are small, hut throw up stems about fifteen, 
inches high, hearing in March heads of noble, fragrant, white flowers 
full six inches long. Several pots of this plant in full bloom afford 
for the time a most superb decoration for the verandah. The leaves 
die down about the middle of June, when the pots should be put 
away in some dry place till October, when the bulbs begin to start 
again. On the hills pot in March, and when the leaves die down 
in October, stow away the pots in some dry place. At that time 
they should be separated and re-potted : the larger ones singly ■ for 
flowering, and' the small ones three or four in a pot, to grow and 
mature themselves for flowering the succeeding year. When they 
have started into vigorous growth they require a liberal supply of 
water, and are the better for the pots being placed every alternate 
two days in pans of water, as well as for receiving occasional 
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waterings of liquid manure. A rather rich soil, iu which sand is 
mixed, suits them. 

2. L. Wallichianum.— Native of Almora and Nepal. 
Described by Dr. Wallioh an “ a very distinct and noble species, with 
a tall and slender stem, two-thirds of which is thickly furnished with 
long and linear leaves. The dowers are white, fragrant, extremely 
large, with a very long and narrow tube which gradually widens 
into an ample spreading limb; generally two or three on the apex of 
the stem.” 

The several varieties, described in the catalogues of English 
nurserymen, may all be successfully grown in Upper India and on 
the hills. The treatment recommended for L. longiflorum will suit 
them all. At hill-stations in South India (Coonoor, Ootacamund, 
Kodaikanal and Yercaud) there is no difficulty in growing a large 
variety of Lilies. The kinds most commonly seen in gardens are 
L. candidum— Madonna Lily, L. Mastogon— Turk’s Cap Lily, 
L. longiflorum— Easter Lily, L. auratum— golclen-rayed Lily, 
L. Harris* i— Bermuda Lily, and L. tigrinum— Tiger Lily, At 
Bangalore, elevation 3,000 feet, rainfall 35 inches, a very few of the 
hardiest do indifferently. It is comparative coolness, with moisture 
nearly all the year round, the genus requires. Species from Burma, 
China and Japan are likely to do well in the Northern and Alpine 
parts of India, 

Gloriosa. 

G. superba.— A slender, climbing plant, with small, narrow 
leaves and tuberous roots, containing a poison; native of India, and 
often to be met with growing wild; bears during the rains curiously 
formed flowers of long, narrow, twisted petals, one-half deep 
crimson and one-half primrose colour on first opening, but 
afterwards becoming altogether crimson. The flowers, borne in 
profusion and mingled together in both these conditions, have a 
most beautiful effect. This jungle plant thoroughly deserves its 
enthusiastic Latin name. It should find a place in every garden, 
It has the great advantage that it can be grown in jungly parts 
of the garden (as well as in beds) and used to light up, with its 
colour, otherwise dull corners. It dies down in the cold season 
and lies dormant till the rains. The plant in full vigour is often 
infested by a caterpillar, by which, if not looked to, in a very short 
time it is entirely consumed. Abundantly indigenous in the scrub- 
tracts of Mysore, where it is a pretty sight from September to 
November 

Hemerocallis. 

H. fulva— Day-Lily.— A common plant in most gardens in 

India; bears heads of laTgo tawny-yellow flowers of no great beauty, 
A variety with double flowers is met with in some gardens, but not 
oommon. H. variegata bears variegated flowers, Put down the 
bulbs in March, both on the hills and on the plains. , / 
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Funkia. 

F. subcordata. —Native of China ; a very handsome, small, pot 
plant, not uncommon in Calcutta. .Leaves cordate, of a dark, 
pleasant green.; bears in August umbels of large, white, sweetlv- 
fragrant, drooping, bell-fonned flowers, four inches long, opening of 
an evening. Propagated by division of the roots in March. They 
begin their growth in tins month on the hills, when they should be 
re-jiotted in fresh soil. The roots are of a fibrous nature, and will not 
bear being much disturbed or the plants will fail of blossoming, 
F. variegata Lears variegated flowers. 

Agapanthus, 

A. umbellatus— Blue African Lily. —A most noble plant, 
occasionall}', but not often, met with, and not thriving well, in 
Calcutta gardens ; bears upon a long scape, during the rains, a large 
umbel of large, handsome, azuie-blue flowers. Requires the shelter 
of a verandah, and to be giown in a pot. A light, rich soil suits it. 
Plant the bulbs in March on the hills, and keep in a green-house. 
This is eminently a plant for lull-stations, where it succeeds 
admirably in the ground. A. umbellatus vctr. albidus is a recently 
introduced variety having white flowers. Should be cultivated 
in pots as the bulbs need wintering (drying off) for a short season. 

Aloe. 

Dr. Voigt states that there were as many as a hundred species 
of Aloe formerly in Dr. Carey’s garden at Serampore ; but that most 
had died, and that he could enumerate no more than forty-two. 
About a dozen or fourteen species are to be met with in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens. The Aloe is not to be confused with the 
Agave, many people use the name Aloe for the genus Agave (which 
see). 

Some two or three have very ornamental leaves and look hand¬ 
some in pots ; these, if left out in the rains, are very apt to perish 
from water lodging between the leaves, and causing them to rot at 
the point of junction. A light, porous soil, through which the water 
given them is soon passed off, is manifestly that best suited to them. 

1. A. Abyssinica. —A very large species, growing in the open 
ground in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and very showy when in 
full blossom in January and February, with its large flower-stem 
bearing innumerable, small, bright vermilion flowers. 

2. A. Indica. —A common plant throughout the country; 
leaves thorn-edged, thick, soft, pale-green, crossed with lines of 
spots ; bears dull red flowers. From the peculiarity of its foliage a 
pleasing variety among other potted plants. 

3. A. intermedia. —A small, handsome plant, with neat, 
clean-cut, strap-like leaves, speckled with green and white. 
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4. A. nigricans. —Exceedingly ornamental for its polished, 
black-green, well-cut leaves, of strap-like form; bears in March 
flowers varying from pale-green to lurid red, 

5. A. attenuata. —A small plant with very succulent and 
curiously crimped leaves ; bears in April small, greenish, insigni¬ 
ficant flowers. 

6. A. saponaria. —A small plant with curious, thick, short, 
succulent leaves, crossed with dotted white lines. 


Gasteria. 

G. brevifolia and one or two other species do well on the hills. 
They are small Aloe-lilce succulents having terminal racemes or 
panicles of pretty flowers, usually coloured red or scailet, the 
pedicles are also reddish, Good plants for rockwork. 

Yucca. 

ADAM’S-NEEDLE. 

The species of Yucca known in Europe amount to as many 
as tliirty. The following only axe those to be met with in this 
country. 

1. Y. aloifolia.— A large plant, common everywhere in India, 
and familiar tor its formidable array of long, hard, flattened leaves, 
each tipped with a needle-like thorn ; bears in the rains countless 
white flowers, hanging most beautifully, like little bells, from its 
erect-growing fluwer-stem. The plant becomes disposed to blossom 
sooner by having the lower leaves cut array. The leaves, buried 
in damp earth till their soft parts decay, yield a strong, tenacious 
fibre, very useful for tying up plants with. Propagated by 
offsets. There is a variegated variety of this plant, having 
the edges of the leaves of dull white colour, not particularly 
ornamental. 

2. Y. gloriosa. — Spanish Bayonet,— Distinguished from the 
last by its leaves being much narrower aud spike-like ; grows to 
fair large dimensions before flowering. Bears flowers similar to the 
last named. 

3. Y. stricta. —A small plant in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, never flowering there, and making little or , no 
growth. 


Allium. 

Comprises several species, bearing umbels of different-coloured 
flowers with a strong smell ol Garlic ; most have been introduced, 
but do not seem disposed to flower here. 

E, mg 


21 
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A, fragrans. —A small bulbous plant; "bears in April small 
umbels of greenish-white flowers, like those of the common Onion, 
interesting for their heliotrope-like fragrance. 


Scilla. 


SQUILL. 

A genus of small, bulbous plants, piurluring flowers somewhat 
similar to the Hyacinth ; not found to succeed in Bengal, but grow 
well in Upper India and the hills. Treatment same as for Narcissus. 
Worth growing on the hills. 


Ornithogalum. 

STAR OP BETHLEHEM. 

Of which there are several species : not cultivated with success 

here. 

0. caudatum. —Au uninteresting plant in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens; bears greenish-white flowers. 


Muscari. 

M. botryoides— Grape Hyacinth. —A pretty, diminutive, 
bulbous plant, distributed abundantly in tlic United Provinces 
from the Saharunpore Gardens ; thrives well in the border, and 
produces pretty racemes of dark-blue flowers, of about the sizp of 
Black Currants. Eirminger never met with it in Bengal. Plant the 
bulbs in March. 


Hyacintbus. 

H. orientalis — Hyacinth. —By repeated trials it has been 
well ascertained that the Hyacinth cannot he brought to thrive and 
blossom, with any degree of satisfaction, in Calcutta or its vicinity. 
Of the bulbs that are impoiled some only produce a few leaves, 
while others, which appear forming for blossom, seem scarcely able 
to push themselves above ground, and instead of opening all the 
flowers in the cluster at once, open two or three first, which decay 
before the remainder expand. 

In Upper India, however, their cultivation is attended, with 
complete success. A selection of bulbs procured from England, 
with very little attention given to them, blossomed as beautifully 
as they are ever seen to do in Europe. “ Can be grown successfully 
at Ootacannmd, but the bulbs last but one season .”—Sir Frederick 
Price. 
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The best bulbs are always of a conical form.—All flat-crowned 
ones are apt to give off numerous offsets, and rarely, if 
ever, give good flowers. Also, 

“ small bulbs are of the finest 


varieties. The size of the bulb has 
nothing to do with the fineness of 
the bloom, which is mo.-t commonly 
inversely as the size of the bulb.”* 
The pot in which a Hyacinth is 
grown should be eleven or twelve 
inches deep, the soil a mixture of 
well decayed cow-manure and leaf- 
mould, and a very large proportion 
of saucl, and a few wood ashes or 
small bits of charcoal. Some 
recommend the bulbi to be planted 
three inches deep, but this would 
be to bury one of the principal 
features of beauty in the plant. 
The best plan perhaps is to plant 
the bulb with about a third above 
the surface of the earth, that the 
beautiful metallic colour upon it 
may not be concealed, and then 
attend to the following directions 
given by Sir J. Paxton:— 




" The plant is unable to develop Fig. 24. 


itself with a rapidity proportionate 

to the moisture it imbibes, when its upper surface is acted upon 
too immediately by the atmosphere. Hence the propriety of 
covering the bulbs with som? light material. They ought invariably 
to be started by covering the pot« containing them with three or 
four inches of old baric or half pulverized leaf-soil. A due share of 
moisture is thus preserved around leaves, bulbs, and roots : and 
moisture is their vital element in the growing stage. When they 
roach the surface of the covering, they may be gradually introduced 
to the full existing measure of solar light, which will speedily restore 
the colour of the Handled foliage. Another important point neces¬ 
sary to their complete perfection is a large proportion of river or 
white sand in the soil. Nothing is more prejudicial to them than 
stagnant water. ” 


They can also be grown in the beautiful Hyacinth glasses to be 
met with now, filled with water, as illustrated in Pig. 24. The glass 
should be filled with clean, soft water, with a few pieces of charcoal 
and a little sand. Cover the bulbs with paper tubes until they start 
into growth ; then expose them to light, a fils into b , thus allowing 


* Vilmorin’s Catalogue quoted in “ Card. Cliron.,” Sept. 1S61. 
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tiie water to be changed without disturbing the roots. On the hills 
they come to great perfection, where the bulbs should bo planted in 
February. 

Lachenalia. 

Small, bulbous plants, natives of South Africa; for the most 
part not succeeding in Bengal, though they do well enough in Upper 
India. Plant in October on tins plains, and m March on the hills. 
Plant in a mixture of two parts loam, one part farm-yard manure, 
and one part leaf-mould. After floweiing, let the bulbs dryland 
store till next growing season. 

Drimea. 

D. revaluta. —A small pot-plant, native of Africa, with curious 
lurid-green leaves, covered with round, white spots; bears in May 
spikes of small dull pink flowers. Plant in February on the 
plains. Never met with on the hills. 

Eustrephus. 

E. angustifolius. —Native of Australia; boais pale-puipie 
flowers, but ornamental principally ao a small climbing plant of 
graceful, slender character, and pretty, drooping, grass-like leaves. 
Propagated by cuttings during the rains. 

Asparagus. 

1. _ A. acerosus. —Native of Bengal, an erect, herbaceous 
thorny plant, with needle-like leaves; bears, in the beginning of 
tbe cold weather, pure, white, delightfully flagrant flowers. 
Koxburgh remarks, “ a charming shrub.” Propagated by division 
in the rains. Not met with on the hills ; but may be grown under 
glass. 

2. A. racemosus.—A vei v thorny, shrubby, climbing plant, 
very beautiful for its foliage alone, which from a distances has 
somewhat the appearance of a Juniper; produces in November 
an unbounded profusion of minute, white flowers, which perfume 
the air to a considerable distance around. 

S. A. ascendens. —An eiect-grow'ing plant; blossoms in 
November when it is most exquisitely beautiful, with its graceful 
spray of minute flowers resembling delicate plumes of silver. 

4. A. plumosus. —A lovely evergreen climber from South 
Africa, with smooth stems, and beautiful, minutely divided leaves, 
having the appearance of plumes. One of the most ornamental 
leaved plants yet introduced ; bears small, white, insignificant 
flowers. A light, rich soil suits it, with plenty of drainage. 
Propagated by division during the rains. 
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5. A. plumosus nanus. —An exceedingly graceful variety of 
the last named, but ctiJfenng from it in being of dwarf, shrubby habit s 
and therefore admirably adapted for dinner-table decoration. 
Very similar to the last in general appearance, and particularly 
suited for furnishing cut sprays for intermixing with flowers. 
Treatment same as for the last named. "Both the above are success- 
fully-grown in glazed structures on the hills. 

Dracaena. 

This is a genus of plants which included, under the old arrange¬ 
ment, a large number of species ; but it has been split up iuto five 
different genera by Planchou. As, however, the plants, cultivated 
for the ornamental character of their leaves, which are remarkable 
for their beauty, are still popularly known under this old name, it Las 
been considered advisable to retain it here. The plants are easy 
of culture, and thrive best in a rich, open, limey soil. They are 
very easily propagated by division ; but stem cuttings put down in 
sand during the rains strike most readily. For pot-culture, or for 
beds, borders, and rockeries, or for growing in Jumps, they aTe 
admirably adapted. For dinner-table decoration they are 
unrivalled. 

There are over a hundred varieties in cultivation ; the most 
ornamental of them being of recent introduction. A great many of 
them are found in Indian gardens. The following list will be found 
to contain the best types, and includes as many as any ordinary 
collection need have. The firsr in point of beauty is : 

D. Goldieana, from tropical Africa; quite distinct from any 
other Dracama, having an crrect slender stem, with the base of the 
leaves closely clasping it, spreading, being cordate-ovate-acuminate 
in shape, with a yellowish-green costa, banded with dark-green 
and silver grey in alternate straight of furcate transverse bands. 
The back of the unfolded leaves is of a leddisli-purple colour. D. 
Lindeni comes next, from Brazil, with elegantly recurved leaves of 
a deep green, traversed along their entire length with hands of 
creamy white and shades of yellow and rose. A plant of majestic 
growth, attaining a height of six to eight feet. D, eeageans vaeie- 
gata, somewhat similar to the last in habit, only the variegation 
is more central, while it produces delightfully fragrant flowers. 
D. Beobfieldij, from North Australia, is a beautiful plant of dwarf 
growth, with lanceolate leaves 1£ inches wide, drooping to a point ; 
of a light green, striped and margined with ivory white. D. BauseI, 
one of the highly coloured varieties, of striking habit and free 
growth. The leaves are four inches wide, of a dark bronze, 
margined with crimson. One of the best of this type. D. Dwmi, 
from Australia, of dwarf growth, with erect leaves a foot long and 
three inches wide of a light bronzy colour. D. Mbs. Hoskins, a 
hybrid variety, very distinct, of dwarf habit, with leaves twelve 
inches long and four wide, of a light bronzy purple. D. Mbs. C. J. 
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Freake, also a hybrid very distinct and of modeiate growth, leaves 
recurved, dark bottle-gieen, striped and edged along their entire 
length with creamy white and rosy purple. D. Tiiompsonii, a 
beautiful vaiiety of dense growth, the leaves are deep green, 
bordered with rose, and having a patch of magenta in the centre. 
It is of handsome appeal ance, with broad, oblong leaves. One 
of tho "best in cultivation. D. voluta, a hybrid of pyramidal 
habit. The leaves are of stout texture, broad, and volutely 
recurved, ot dark bottle-green, with edge and mid-iib of purple. 
A beautiful variety. 

The ten varieties described above aie perhaps the best in culti¬ 
vation ; although on this point tastes may differ. For those who 
desire to cultivate a larger number of vaiieties, the following list is 
given, fiom which a selection may be made :— 

D. Baptistii ; BARRoxn; Chelsoni ; Coopeki ; Ernesto ; 
EXCELSA ; FORMOSA | IfRAGRANS ; GaYII ; GlaDSTONII ; GRACILIS J 

Guilfoylei ; Hendersonii ; Impehialis ; Krausii ; ldtescens ; 
magnipica ; Majestica ; Massangjana , Mauritiana ; metallica ; 
Mooreanus ; Mrs. Bause ; Mrs. Turner ; nigro-rubra ; nigro- 
steiata Beali ; Bebecca ; reelexa ; Begina; ; Seaeorthii ; 
Stella ; superba ; triumph an. s ; Taylorii ; umbrac'ulteera ; 
virginalis, and Youngii. 

Cordyline (nyn. Dracaena). 

1. C. ferrea.— A moderate-sized shiuh, with long, lanceolate, 
dark-green leaves, with crimson edges, cultivated in most gardens 
for the highly ornamental character of its foliage ; hears large, com¬ 
pact bunches of very numerous, small, rose-coloured, very pretty 
flowers. Propagated by division, and cuttings in sand dining the 
rains. 

2. C. terminalis— Sandwich Island Tea-plant.— A shrub 
of the same size as the last; ornamental for its foliage, which 
is principally terminal upon the stems of a rich, light, 
most refreshingly verdant green; hears in March fcather-like 
sprays of numerous small, pure white flowers. Propagated as 
above. 

3. C. reflexa.—A shrub of somewhat smaller size than the last 
and with smaller leaves, of the same form and of a most agreeable 
green; hears in the hot season yellowish-green, sweet-scented 
flowers. Propagated same as the last two. 

4. C. ensifolia. —A very handsome and common shrub in 
gardens about Calcutta, five or six feet high ; bearing on the sum¬ 
mits of its stem crowded whorls of noble stiap-formed leaves, of a 
rich refrebhing green, two feet long and four or five inches broad 
from the centre of which spring out, in February, sprays of dense 
spikes of small white flowers. 
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Tupistra, 

T. maculata.—Roxburgh describes this as a “ shrubby caule¬ 
scent species, native of Sumatra, three or four feet high.” 
Firminger had seen only small plants of it in pots in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens thriving very indifferently. Leaves broadly 
lanceolate, prettily marked all over with round, white spots. 

Ophiopogon. 

0. Japonicum.—A small, herbaceous plant with grass-like 
leaves, well suited for an edging to the border in the way Thrift 
is sometimes used in England ; bears very numerous small (lowers of 
a delicate lavender colour, upon footstalks of the same colour. 

DIOSCOREACK®. 

The yams belong to a genus of tuberous rooted, usually decidu¬ 
ous twineTR, a few of which have beautifully marked leaves. The 
best are D. argyraea ; D. discolor ; D. illustrata; 
D. multicolor anci D. vittata. Planted in a deep loam they 
thrive well in this country. Train over trellises: propagate by 
dividing the tuber. 


BROMELIACEiC. 

OARAGUATA. 

C. Cardinalis.—Indigenous to Central America, Columbia, and 
the West Indies. Introduced info this country by a Calcutta 
nurseryman. Grown for the beauty of its leaves. Rather difficult 
of cultivation. A soil composed of leal mould, sand and charcoal 
suits it best. Requires plenty of water, and is seen to best advantage 
during the rains. 

Karatas. 

This South American genus, formerly known as Nidularium, is 
composed of curious herbs with sessile, variegated, rusulate leaves 
growing mostly in the form of a bird’s nest. Cultivated in the same 
way as Bilborgia and increased by offshoots during the rains. The 
varieties found in Indian gardens are:—K. spectabilis—showy, 
K. crucata—bloody, K. f ulgens, and possibly humilis. The leaves 
of the latter have a peculiar tentacular look about them. 

Ananas. 

These are the ornamental-leaved Pine-apples. A. sativa 
striatifolia, the stripe-leaved Pine-apple, is a native of Malacca, and 
well known in our gardens for its beautiful leaves, which are marked 
longitudinally with, stripes of primrose, red, and deep green. Well 
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suited lor pot-eultui'e, iu a soil composed of leaf-mould sand, mixed 
with cocoanut fibre and charcoal. Propagated by division during 
the rains. A. sativa variegata is also a handsome plant; while 
A. portiana, a recent introduction, is the handsomest of all. 


^Echmea. 

A genus of handsome-leaved plants, having strap-formed, 
undulating, clasping leaves, winch bear m August and September, 
compound spikes of bead-hke buds, expanding into unpretending 
flowers. Cultivation same as Ananas. The two following are in 
cultivation. fulgens, having broad, thick loaves and flower 
stems ; bears buds of a coral crimson throughout. 

/ E. discolor, a plant of slender growth, with flower buds tipped 
with dark purple, and having veiy much the appearance of the seeds 
of Abrus precatorius. 

Bilbergia. 

Dwarf, ornamental plants, with thick, succulent, Aloe-like 
clasping leaves, natives of tropical South America, where they are 
often found growing on trees, thus showing their epiphytic character. 
In this country, however, they are generally grown in pots, in a soil 
similar to that recommended for Ananas. They can also be grown 
successfully attached to blocks of wood, and suspended from the 
roof of the grass conservatory. They may also be used as a 
means of adorning old tree trunks. Propagate by suckers after 
flowering is over. The following varieties are in cultivation :— 
B. bicolor ; tricolor ; vittata ; melanantha ; pyramdalis ; 
fernilosa ; Leopoldii ; Moreliana ; oleus ; Saundersii; 
thyrsoidea and zonata. 


Tillandsia. 

A genus of tropical American plants of dwarf growth, very 
similar m general appearance and character to the preceding, and 
epiphytal in fmbit, many of the species being found growing on 
trees. They are remarkable chiefly for their leaves, which are of 
varied colours. If attached to blocks of wood with moss, and kept 
moist, they thrive to perfection ; they may also he grown in pots, 
and treated in the same way as Bilbergias. T. musaica is perhaps 
the handsomest species in cultivation. The following - are some of the 
best species in cultivation :—T. Kingiana ; Lindenii; splendens ; 
zebrina anc zonata. T. utriculata, native of Jamaica, has small 
organs like pitchers of water. Some of the other species, c,g,, T. 
usneoides, presents a curious appearance resembling tufts of hair 
hanging from the branches of trees in Central America. Tillandsias 
are propagated by offshoots and suckers which are thrown up 
during the rains. The genus Vriesia is now absorbed in Tillan'dsia. 
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Additional species introduced under the latter name are T. regina ; 

T. Roezlii ; T. recurvifolia and others. 

Pitcairnia. 

A genus of plants with sedge-like leaves, hearing during the hot 
and rainy seasons handsome racemes of large, tubular, brilliant, 
crimson flowers. Hot particular as to soil, though that re¬ 
commended for Ananas suits them best. Multiplied to any extent 
by division. The following are a few out of the many species 
available :— 

1. P. bromeliafolia.—The largest growing plant of all, and 
best adapted to tiie open border; conspicuous for the white, mealy 
appearance of the under-surface of the leaves. 

2. P. Olfersii.—Has broad leaves, and is in most respects 
similar to the preceding. 

3. P. Punicea.—A much smaller plant, and preferable to all 
perhaps tor the size of the flowers and the compactness of the 
racemes. 

4. P. Integrifolia.—Has narrow leaves without spines on 
their edge as those ol other species have. The racemes of flowers are 
long, lax, and diffuse, and consequently not so handsome as in some 
other species. 

5. P. fruticosa. 

6. P. latifolia.—Produces a bunch of flowers of a bright red. 

7. P. Altensteinii.—Bears a thick, short, flower-stalk, sup¬ 
porting long, tubular, yellowish-white flowers, contrasting finely 
with their bright red bracts. 

8. P. Platyphylla, a recent introduction. 

TACOACEdL. 

An Order of perennial heib3 with large, fleshy rootstocks or 
creeping rhizomes. More curious than ornameutal. T. pinnati- 
fida, occasionally seen in Botanical Gardens, is the South Sea 
arrowroot plant. Propagated by division of the tuber. 

AMARYLLIDACEiE. 

A very numerous order of bulbous plants, most of which at 
different periods appear to have been introduced into this country, 
though hut a very limited number have long survived. Some have 
proved unsuited to the climate, and soon perished. Some have 
continued to thrive for many years, but without ever producing a 
flower, and so at last have become neglected and lost. Some few 
are indigenous to this country, and these blossom beautifully each 
season without any special care being required in their cultivation. 
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Polianthes. 

P. tuber os a— Tube-Bose — Gool-sJiubu.—The commonest, 
perhaps, of any plant m the gardens of India, and certainly one of the 
most delightful. Sends up stems usually three feet high ; in a soil 
that suits it, it will grow as high as six feet, bearing hyacinth-like 
clusters of pure white flowers, which diffuse an exquisite fragrance 
for a wide distance around. After flowering, the stems should be cut 
down, and others will spring up in constant succession throughout 
the yeai. Propagated by separation of the bulbs, as it may he also 
from seed, rvhich it produces in abundance during the cold weather. 
The double flowering variety hears lovely clusters of flowers, hut not 
nearly so fragrant as the single. The stems of this variety require 
to be supported by stakes, or they am all hut sme to fall with their 
own weight, and then look veiy unsightly. 

Galanthus. 

G. nivalis. — Snowdrop. —Is only mentioned to state that 
though tiie corms may easily be procuiec! m a perfectly sound condi¬ 
tion from Europe, there is not the remotest chance of their ever 
producing flowers here on the plains, though they succeed very well 
on the lulls. 


Leucojum. 

L. aeativum — Snow-flake. —Bears flowers very similar to 
those of the Snowdrop. Flowers freely at Coonooi and Ootacamund. 

Amaryllis. 

A genus of beautiful, bulbous plants, thriving to perfection in 
this country. They have come into popular favour recently, and 
scores of new varieties of all shades of colour have been raised by 
hybridization. They are very easy of culture, requiring no trouble 
after being once planted. In December and January, the bulbs 
should be put into fresh soil, made up of well-decayed cuw-dung, 
leaf-mould, sand and common garden loam, when they should be 
lightly watered. As soon as they begin their growths, water 
copiously, and they will be in full bloom in March and April. On 
the hills re-pot in March. As soon as they are done flowering, the 
pots should he removed to a spare comer, where the plants can 
complete their growth. During the rains the bulbs may be divided 
and potted off separately. In Lower Bengal, the plants do nob die 
down during the winter; but they do in Upper India and on the 
hills. Therefore, in the two latter cases, after the plants have 
finished their growth, they should be allowed to die down by 
withholding water gradually. 

A. Belladonna— The Belladonna Lily is the typical 
species, and common in Indian gardens. 
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A. Josephinae.—Is from South Africa, whence many of the 
varieties come. 

It would he tedious to give a list of the hybiid varieties of which 
there are over a hundred enumerated in the catalogues of English 
and Indian nurserymen ; but the following may be mentioned as 
particularly handsome and striking :—reticulata ; Mrs. Garfield ; 
Mrs. W. Lee ; Empress of India ; Dr. Masters ; Countess of 
Dufferin ; Colonel Burnaby ; Clarinda ; Fairy Queen ancl 
Othello. 

A. Candida.— A pretty, small species, having grass-like foliage 
and medium-sized, white flowers. Anthers yellow. Good for edging 
or in small beds. 


Zephyranthes. 

Zephyr Flower, and Flower of the West Wind. 

Small plants bearing, when in full leal, during the rains, beauti¬ 
ful lily-like flowers, one on a scape. A mark should be set in the 
border where they are giown, or they are liable to be destroyed on 
the ground being dug up when they are out of leaf. They like a 
compost of turfv loam with sand arid well-rotten furm-yaid manure. 
These pretty flowers are common at hill resorts where they bloom 
freely after tlie first rains. Patches on the margin of a lawn, by the 
side of shrubbery and trees, have a cheerful and brilliant effect. 
The white-flowered species are occasionally called American 
Crocuses. Z. flava and Z. Andersoni are desirable yeilov r - 
fiowered species. It is not known if they have been tried in the 
colder parts of the country. 

1. Z. cabinata.—Has narrow, grass-like leaves, and hears 
large, rose-coloured flowers. 

2. Z. rosea.-—Has flowers very similar to, but smaller than, 
the last. 

3. Z. tubispatha.—Bears pure white flowers, not unlike those 
of a Crocus. 


Habranthus. 

A genus of plants producing flowers very similar to those of tlie 
preceding, and succeeding well here, as many as seven species being 
enumerated which blossom during the rains. Any soil suits them, 
but a light, rich one is the best. 

Sprekelia. 

1. S. formosissima— Jacobbia Lily. —Produces large, 
beautiful, curiously-formed, brilliant, crimson flowers, without tube, 
borne vertically upon the scape in the manner of a cockade ; a very 
common plant in the gardens at Ootacaimmd, and not uncommonly 
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grown in pots in Calcutta, where it blossoms in the hot and rainy 
seasons. On the hills it loses its leaves in the cold weather, as it 
does in Europe; but on the plains it retains them all the year 
through. The plants, however, would possibly blossom better, if, 
by withholding water and by exposure to the sun, they were brought 
for some time into a dormant state. It has been found that the 
bulbs will flower beautifully merely covered with damp moss and 
suspended. 

S. Dalhousieael. —Has much broader leaves than the last 
and bears in April pure white flowers with long narrow petals of 
not much beauty. 

Both the foregoing should be potted in fresh soil, made up ol 
well-decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould, and garden loam in about equal 
parts, witli enough sand added to make the whole porous and 
gritty. Re-potting should be done in February and March. 

Griflflnia* 

A South American genus of dwarf bulbous plants. Leaves 
broad, oblong, petiolated and prominently nerved. Treat as for 
Amaryllis, sod being fairly rich, light and well drained. G. 
hyacinthina is the prettiest of the species and bears a many- 
flovered umbel of lovely blue flowers resembling the Hyacinth. 
It is not uncommon in gardens ; G. H. maxima anil G. ornate 
are also desirable plants. 


Doryanthes. 

An Australian genus of perennial plants resembling the so- 
called aloes in foliage and flowering pole ; hut the flowering stage 
is usually long deferred in this country. A sub-tropical situation 
seems to best fulfil the. natural requirements of the genus in India. 
Cultivation as for x\gave and Fuierrea. Propagated from offsets anti 
seeds. 

D. excelsa.—A handsome object for a lawn. Flowers 
numerous, brilliant scarlet, the size of a Lily. 

D. Palmeri.—Also good for a lawn. Flowers reddish, funnel 
shaped, and lasting. 

Curculigo. 

A genus of tropical Himalayan foliage plants, intermediate is 
general appearance between broad-leaved grasses and palms. They 
require the same treatment as the latter, grow freely in the fernery 
or palm-house and are effective for decoration. The kinds worth 
growing are C. recurvata with its variegated forms, of which 
striata and variegata are the best. Can only be grown as a hot¬ 
house plant at hill-stations. Propagate by offsets (division of the 
tubers and scaly eorms) and seed. 
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Hippeastrum. 

knight’s stab-lily. 

Large bulbous plants (often set down in catalogues under the 
name of Amaryllis) with long strap-formed leaves which die clown 
in the coLl weather, and do not appear again till after the plants have 
dowered in March. The flowers, borne generally five in an umbel 
on a scape about fourteen inches long, are large of Lily form, with 
the jointed divisions of the corolla deeply coloured in such a way as 
when looked into to present the appearance of a star. The difference 
between many of them is very trifling. Nearly all thrive to perfec¬ 
tion in this country. Dr. Voigt states that in Dr. Carey’s garden at 
SeTampore there were Formerly as many as sevenby-fonr hybrids, 
appearing iu all their beauty during the hot and first part of the 
rainy season. They may he grown in very large pots, hut are the 
better for being planted out in beds devoted entirely to them. 
They require little care in their cultivation; but removal into a 
fresh situation every two or three years is beneficial, A light rich 
soil brings them to perfection. 

1. H. equestre fulgidum, 2. H. reticulatum, 3. H. equestre 
majus, 4. H. stylosum—Are common in the Calcutta gardens, 
and bear flowers very similar to each other, with the limb of the 
corolla scarlet upon a greenish-white tube. 

5. H. ambiguum—With flowers nearly white. 

6. H. Johnsomi,—A very handsome and distinct hybrid, 
with the segments of the corolla deep crimson, and the tube white. 

Vallota. 

V. purpurea-- - A South African bulb, bears, when the plant 
is in full leal, flowers of a brilliant scarlet, similar in form to those 
of the Hippeastrum. It is a shy bloomer in this country, and 
treated more as a perennial. Sub-species are eximia, magnifica, 
major and minor. 

Lycoris, 

This bulb is now included under Amaryllis, and should be 
treated similarly. 

1. L. aurea.—Native of China; bears an umbel of several 
large goluen-yellow flowers, somewhat of a Lily form, iu August and 
September. 

2. L. radiata.—Native of Japan; produces in August and 
September largo dull crimson flowers. 

Nerine. 

A large genus of Cape bulbs, including N. Sarniensis, the 
Guernsey Lily, bearing umbels of beautiful flowers, with their 
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corollas divided into narrow wavy segments. Tliey succeed well 
in Upper India. Should be treated in the same way as Amaryllis. 

Crinum. 

Dr. Voigt in his catalogue enumerated as many as thirty-three 
species of this genus, exclusive oi varieties, besides thirty hybrids 
and crosses, as cultivated in tbe gardens at Serampore, and nearly all 
blossoming in the rainy season. A large portion probably of these 
are not to be met'with now either there or in any other garden about 
Calcutta. Indeed, between most of them there is so great a 
similarity that all but a limited few may be dispensed with in any 
but a botanical garden. Many are natives of this country, and 
perfectly hardy, needing no particular care or attention after being 
once planted. A rich soil, however, suits them. Dan be increased 
to any extent bv separating bulbs at the beginning of the hot season, 
when they should be re-potted. 

1. C. amcenum.—-Native of Svlhet. in muddy creeps ; has 
narrow leaves a loot or two long ; bears in April and May, a scape 
about a foot long, with an umbel of four to six large white flowers. 

2. C. defixum— Sook-durAiun. —Has very narrow leaves 
from, one to three lect long. Scape with umbel of six to sixteen 
large white flowers, very fragrant, especially at night. 

3. C. brevifolium.—Native of Mauritius ; leaves lanceolar, 
broad ; bears in the hot and rainy seasons scapes with ten to twelve 
large white, faintly-fraerant flowers. 

4. C. longifolium.—Native of Bengal swamps ; leaves two to 
three feet long ; scapes with eight to twelve large white fragrant 
flowers. A common species found in nearly every garden; 
blossoms during the rains. If, when the first flower of the umbel 
opens, the scape be cut and brought into the bouse and put into a 
glass of water, the remaining flowers will continue opening in succes¬ 
sion for several days, scenting the rooms, particularly at night, 
with their most delicious odour. 

5. C. lorifolium. —Native of Pegu ; bears at the close of the 
rains rnnbels of twenty large white fragranl flowers. 

6. C. Sumatranum.—Bears at various seasons scapes with 
umbels of from ten to twenty large white fragrant flowers. 

7. C. canaliculatum (also called C. pedunculatum).— 
Leaves from three to five feet long, and three to four inches broad ; 
scapes about two feet long, bearing umbels of twenty to thirty 
middling-sized, pure white, long-pedieled, sweetly fragrant flowers. 

8. C. iatifolium.—Native of Bengal; leaves one to three 
feet long, and three to five inches broad ; bears a scape one to 
two feet long with large pale-rose faintly fragrant flowers in the 
rains. A plant of immense, size, with nothing corresponding to 
recommend it. 
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9. C, Zeylanicum. —Bears flowers almost exactly tlie same 
as the last. 

10. C. superbum. —Native of Sumatra: root of many fleshy 
ramous fibres, with scarcely any appearance of a bulb. Stem short, 
from twelve to eighteen inches high, and as thick as a man’s leg or 
•more ; scape about three or four feet long, bearing umbels of from 
twenty to thirty very long-perlicled, rose-coloured, delightfully 
fragrant flowers. Roxburgh says :— 

“ It thrives luxuriantly in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, and is the 
largest and by far the most beautiful species of Grjnuin I have yet mat 
with; and if the fragrance of its numerous lar^o flowers is taken into account, 
it is probably the most desirable of all the tribe.” 

11. C. Asiaticum toxicarium.—Leaves from three to four 

feet long, and from five to seven inches liroad ; scape bears umbels of 
as many as fifty large white, nearly scentless- flowers. Dr. Boxburgh 
says ; “ Its immense large,, beautiful, smooth, deep-green leaves 

make it conspicuous and desirable in the flower-garden.’’ 

12. C. augustum. —Roxburgh states ;— 

“ This magnificent plant from the Mauritius 1ms boon introduced into 
the. Calcutta .Botanical Gardens, where it blossoms at various times 
throughout the year, but with the greatest luxuriance during the rains ; the 
scapes arc as thick as the child’s w list, above three feet long and of a dark 
reddish-purple colour. The umbels Ircar about thirty, sweetly fragrant, rosy* 
flowers, on pedicles from one to two inches long, and coloured like the scape." 

13. C. scabrum. —4 small plant; bears in March umbels of 
about five erect dingy-white flowers, bright red down the back. 

14. C. Verschaffeltianum. —Is a magnificent plant with 
immense sword-hke leaves, and reminding one of a huge Dractona. 

15. C. Macowani. —Also a plant of splendid appearance. 

16. C. Sanderianum. —From Sierra Leone ; is a distinct and 
beautiful new species, with white flowers having bands of crimson 
down the centre. Also C. capense from South Africa and C. 
Moorei from Natal. 


Haemanthus. 

The several species of this genus are natives of the Cape. 
They all love a rich soil, and should be re-potted in February on 
the plains, and in March and April on the hills. 

H. virescens mr. Albiflos. —This is of small size and lias 
neat ciliated leaves, its flowers resemble those of a Crinum. A most 
hardy plant, outliving almost any treatment. Two bulbs Firminger 
brought from the Cape, and bad in bis possession six years, only 
blossomed once during the time, and that was in August, after 
exposure to very lieay rain. No doubt it should be encouraged 
to become dormant in the cold months. 

During recent years some beautiful varieties have been intro¬ 
duced, amongst which H. Kalbreyeri stands foremost, with its 
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immense head of flowers of a bright vermilion colour. A single head 
produces over a hundred blooms. H. albomaculatus ; Cinnaba- 
rinus ; hirsutus and Mannii are also very attractive. 

Crytanthus. 

A genus of very handsome Gape bulbs ; raiely, if ever, 
blossonring here. Firminger had seen only one species in bloom, 
C. Bruckerii, but others might bo introduced with f.dvullage. 
Same treann mt n the preceding. The spenes unifloms, 
lutescens, obliquus, sanguineus, and Macowani, should be 
fried in cool parts of the country. 

Eurycles. 

E. Amboinesis.~A large bulbous plant ; native of Amboyna, 
not uncommon m the gardens of Calcutta. Grown in a large pot; 
its principal point of ornament is its large, handsome, roundish, 
cordate, folding leaves. Gears in May and June scapes with a head 
of several wliite middling-A/cd flowers. It possesses the curious 
property of the seeds germinating in the capsule, and even producing 
small bulbs there, which protrude themselves as soon as the capsule 
" becomes sufficiently ripe to burst. In small or weakly plants the 
leaves die down in the cold season, and do not appear again till late 
the following Lot season. In re-potting the bulb care should be 
taken not to injure the large thick fibrous roots, or il will be much 
retarded in its after growth. E. Australasica and Cunninghamii 
are later introductions of much beauty. Tire latter is the Brisbane 
Lily. 

Eucharis. 

E. Amazonica,—An exceedingly handsome plant, native of 
Brazil, aim quite naturaliz.-d in this country, with large ovate- 
lanceolate leaves a foot and-a-half long, of a fine deep green. Sends 
up in the cold months a scape, bearing five to seven large pure- 
white sweet-scented flowers ; propagated easily by separation of the 
bulbs in October. It requires abundance of water, and a rich soil. 

E. Candida.—An introduction from the same place, with 
broadly elliptic acuminate curved leaves, and an umbel bearing 
lovely sweet-scented flowers, of a chaste waxy whiteness. A very 
desirable variety. E. Saundersii, also an introduction from the 
same locality as the last, it is a somewhat distinct variety, bearing 
umbels of beautiful suChv-wliiLe, sweet-scented flowers, having the 
corona marked with yellow stripes. E. Masters:! is a late 
acquisition, claiming the same native country as the two preceding. 
Bears a scape of deliciously fragrant flowers of the most snowy 
whiteness ; the free portion of the staminal cup, or corona, forms a 
narrow but united collar-like rim to the perianth tube. E. Pumila 
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is a small-flowered variety, and a very desirable pot plant. Bears 
white flowers of a deliciously delicate fragrance. 

All the above must be grown under glass on the bills. 


Pancratium. 


SEA-DAFFODIL. 

A genus of bulbous plants, bearing laige white bell-form fugitive 
flowers. Require no caie in cultivation. The bulbs once put 
down come up as a matter of course the following year, if left. 

undisturbed. 

P. Zeylanicum.—A common plant; grows in the border 
of most gardens ; bears solitary flowers of feeble but agreeable 
fragrance, which generally open in the evening after heavy rain. 

P. fragrans.—Differs little from the preceding. 

P„ maritimum. —Well known as a native of the sands on the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; is mentioned by Dr. Voigt as blossom¬ 
ing here in the rains. The beautiful P. illyricum will succeed in 
the colder parts of India. 

Hymenocallis, 

A genus pf handsome West Indian bulbs, containing many 
species. Easy of culture. Treatment same u-= Euclmris 
Andreana and amoena are good plants 

H. speciosa.—An elegant plant, with handsome foliage of thick 
wide leaves ; flowers borne upon short scapes in large dense heads 
pleasingly fragrant like those of the Petunia ; blossoms in December. 

H. littoralis (sometimes called Pancratium littorale)—the 

Spider Lily—is of common use as an edging for paths. In the 
rains it produces white flowers with six long delicate petals united 
at the base by a membranous corona. 


Ismene. 

I. calathina — Peruvian Daffodil. —A plant of no great merit. 
Bears in May flowers similar to those of Pancratium, white, solitary, 
very fragrant. Like Eurydefi. said to have the property of 
producing bulbs in the capsules. A synonym of Hymenocallis 
calathinum. 


Narcissus. 

The numerous species and varieties, of this well-known genus 
thrive and blossom to perfection in the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and other parts of Upper India ; while on the hills many of the 

F, MG 22 
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species are found growing in a wild state, and blooming in great 
profusion, especially in the vallev-,. But in the vicinity of Calcutta 
their cidtivation is rarely, if ever, attended with satisfaction. Dr. 
Voigt states that, out of thirty-five species which had been introduced 
into tlie Seiainpore Garden during a period of seventeen years, only 
one bad flowered, and continued to do so. When residing at Howrah, 
Firminger procured from England a laige quantity of bulbs of the 
different sorts, and though they readied him in the seasonable month 
of October in sound and excellent condition, few blossomed at all, 
and those that did, produced but the very poorest flowers. No 
better siicce^ has attended the cultivation of those which have been 
brought down from tire lulls. 

They require a light soil of vegetable mould and decayed cow 
manure loosened with sand. The bulbs should be planted three 
inches deep ; the larger ones sinsly and the smaller, such as Jonquils, 
three in a pot. They need little or no water till they have well 
started, and if they do not start as soon as might be expected, they 
must not be impatiently watered to induce them to do so, or they 
willbe very likely to rot. Once in vigorous growth they require to 
be well watered continually till the leaves, changing colour, show 
that the bulbs are about returning to rest again. ‘Water must then 
be gradually withheld, and when the leaves arc dead, discontinued 
altogether. Catalogues of English and Continental nurserymen 
contain lists of some scores of varieties ; and a collection once 
obtained should be preserved year after year. On the hills the 
bulbs should be started in the beginning of February. 

N. Jonquilla.— Jonquil.— This is the only species with which 
Firminger had any success with near Calcutta. He procured bulbs 
from England and they throve and blossomed well every cold 
season with their small pretty bright-j'ellow flowers. 

N. Tazetta.—Has wliitc flowers with pale-vellow cup. Dr. 
Voigt states that this flowered, and continued to do so in the Serum- 
pore Garden. Treatment same as for the preceding. 


Alstromeria. 

A genus of curious and interesting plants, distinct from any of 
the preceding oE this order in having, for the most part, tuberous 
roots without distinct bulbs. Their leaves have the peculiarity of 
taking a twist just at their footstalks, and always presenting their 
under surface upwards. They are propagated by seed or by root 
division. 

A. psifctacina.—Has clusters of bulb-like roots, and sends np 
stems about fourteen inches high, which produce in March flowers 
with their lower part of a vivid crimson and the ends of the petals of 
leaf-green colour. Firminger brought down plants of this species 
from Ootacamuncl, which throve well and blossomed yearly. 
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Clivia. 

C. nobilis, C. Gardeni, and C. Lindenii.— South African 
bulbous plants, bearing heads of beautiful tubular drooping 
flowers ; the two first named have of late been introduced under 
the name of Imantophyllum cyrtanthifolium and I. miniatum, 

which thrive very well lu our glass conservatories. Should be 
started in November in befit ncli soil. On tlie bills, start in 
February. 

Agave. 

The Agave is occasionally referred to as an Aloe, which is 
incorrect. All Agaves are shrubs with a rosette of succulent spiky 
leaves attached to a short thick stem. After a varying number of 
^ears tlio flowering shoot arises from the terminal bud of the stem 
and the whole plant dies. Propagation in nature is by root suckers, 
by bulbils formed on tlie flowering shoot, and (in some cases) bv 
seed. Agaves arc useful lor hedging, and one or two isolated speci¬ 
mens arc decorative in rockv soil. They are a common protection 
for railway tracks. Country rope is made from the fibres oi the 
leaves. The following are the common species found in India :— 

(1) Agave Wightii —Leaves short and plant small. 

(2) Agave cantala—Leaves long, green, with curved spines 
•on edge, and straight spine at tip. 

(3) Agave Vera Cruz—Leaves bluish, broad, spines as for ^2). 

(■I) Agave sisalana—Leaves deep green, broad, no or few 

edge spines, one strong terminal spine. 

(5) Agave americana—Like (3), but rvitli weaker leaves and 
greener colour. A variegated type of this is rather decorative. 

Furcraea. 

A noble genus of plants resembling Agave, the finest of which are 

F. gigantea (yielding Mauritius hemp) ; F. g. variegata ; F. 
bedinghausii ; F. flavo-viridis and F. longaeva. Under good 
treatment, in an open position, some oi these plants attain giant 
dimensions. 

IPJDACEiE. 

Nearly all of this order are bulbous or rliizomatous plants; 
many natives of South Africa, tlie cultivation of winch in Bengal 
is for the most part rarely attended with success. It is not worth- 
wldle to mention many more than what are known to thrive and 
blossom satisfactorily here. 

Cipura stjn. Marica. 

Plants much resembling the Iris in regard to both flowers and 
leaves. The fugitiveness of their flowers is their great fault. 
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C„ Northiana.—Bears in the hot months large delicate yellow 
flowers. After flowering the flower-stem bends downwards till 
its summit touches the ground, where it rests, and eventually 
throws out roots, thus forming an independent plant. When 
grown iu a pot it is easily propagated by placing a pot by the side 
filled with- light sandy soil, iido which the flower-stalk may¬ 
be bent down. 

C. humilis.—A small pot-plant; bears in March pretty 
middling-sized flowers, with blue petals, yellow in the centre. 

C, pneata.—A small plant with grass-like leaves ; docs well 
planted out in the border. Upon the sun going down during the hot 
months, it bursts into a profusion of blossom with surprising 
suddenness, and looks remarkably pretty, bearing white flowers of 
the size of a shilling. 

Iris. 


FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

Dr. Voigt tnumerates as many as thirty-six species introduced 
into Bengal, a very small number of which probably are in existence 
there now. Not more than two 01 three are worth cultivating, as 
the rest seldom if ever blossom. The bulbs should be started in 
October on the plains, and in February on the hills. The two 
first named arc evergreen in this country, and common iu our 
gardens. 

I. japonica.—Bears in February and March large, pale, violet- 
blue flowers, pencilled with yellow; a common plant in gardens 
in all parts uf India, hut seems to blossom far more freely in the 
United Provinces than in the locality of Bengal. 

I, Nepalensis—Bears iu February bright azme-blue flowers. 

I. Susiana— Chalcedonian or Widow Ibis —“ Whose large 
flowers,” Delamer remarks, “ marbled or veined with a dull greyish 
"purple-brown suggest the idea of the hues of mourning.” When 
at Ferozeporc, Fiiminger piocured from England rhizomes of this 
plant, which throve and blossomed beautifully. He obtained plants 
also at Howrah, but had no success with them there. 'Require* 
a light and rich soil, but much moisture is said to be injurious 
to it. 

I. germanica.—The common German Iris, of which there are 
many improved varieties in cultivation. Bright purple with white 
claw and yellow beard. Very fragrant. 

I. florentina.—This is also found in considerable variety. 
White, often slightly tinged with violet. Beard yellow. Sweetly 
fragrant. 

I. Persica —Persian Iris.—A small bulbous plant, bears pale 
blue flowers of delightful^ fragrance ; requires a light sandy soil 1 . 
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and is impatient of wet. Firminger imported bulbs of this plant, 
but had no success with them. 

I. Xiphium— Spanish Iris : and 

I, Xiphioides— English Iris. —Bulbous plants, with grass- 
iike leaves. Of these there is a vast number of varieties cultivated 
in the gardens in England. They do not bear, being kept long out of 
the ground. Of a large assortment Firminger procured wlieu at 
Ferozeporc, though apparently perfectly sound, not a single one 
started, but remained for months in their pots, till they eventually 
perished. Of a collection he imported at Howrah, all came up 
pretty well, and many flowered, but not at all satisfactorily. 

I. Moraeoides,—Thrives and blossoms well in Calcutta, bearing 
very beautiful white flowers in the hot season. 

Moraea. 

A pretty genus of bulbous plants from South Africa. Only a 
few species arc seen in Indian gardens. Being fragrant, usually 
biillianh in colour, and not difficult to grow in the cooler parts of 
the country, it is a pity that good species are not more extensively 
grown. The following arc the best M. iridoides ; M. spath" 
acea ; M. edulis ; M. angriculata. 

Tigridia. 

T. Pavonia— -Tiger-flower. —A large, bulbous plant; bears 
great gorgeous but most fugitive (lowers, with bright scarlet petals, 
and the centre spotted like a leopard’s skin. It blossoms hero in 
July and August. It thrives well in Upper India and Ootacaniund, 
where it is met with in abundance. The bulbs should be started 
in March and April, both on the bills and on the plains. 

Pardanthus. 

P. Chinensis— -Leopard-flower. —An herbaceous plant with 
Iris-like leaves; bears during the rains an upright stalk two feet 
high, aud upon its summit several middling-sized dull orange- 
coloured flow'd s with scarlet spots ; a common plant in all gardens 
in India. 


Gladiolus. 

SWORD-FLAG. 

A genus of bulbous plants bearing brilliant lovely flowers of 
varied hues; the number of hybrids and varieties that have been 
raised by cultivators in Europe is almost endless. It is one of the 
few South African bulbs of the order which thrive to satisfaction in 
this country; and a selection of good varieties once procured may 
be preserved with little difficulty from year to year. They may be 
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planted either in pots or in the open ground, towards the end of 
October on the plains, and m March on the hills, wheie they come 
to great perfection. They recpip-e a soil, principally o£ sandy leaf- 
mould. They should be planted as lunch as six inches deep, othei- 
wise the new conn which forms above the old one is apt to push 
above ground. It is recommended to put a layer of sand an inch 
thick over the corm when planted. They blossom in March on the 
plains, and from July to September on the hills. After flowering 
the leaves graduallv die flowu, and then the pots with the dormant 
conns should he put in some place where they may remain dry till 
the time comes round to pot them afresh. There are two divisions, 
Gandavensis and Brenchleyensis, the latter being mostly vivid 
scarlet, hut differing little from each other in general appearance. 
The species G. Childsi and G. praecox are very desirable, and all 
seedsmen offer excellent hybrids. Mr. Cliailes Gray, of Coonoor, 
elevation 6,000 feet, gave the following ducctioi s :—“ In planting 
the conns care should be taken to dig the ground deep, and the 
conns should he planted at least nine inches deep in good soil ; do 
not use hoise dung, as this sometines ferments and rots the conns. 
Gladioli are best planted in clumps. I put out 7,000 one year, and 
as the flower-spikes came up on an average of ten from each corm, 
I bad about 21,000 at once and a finer sight one could not have ; 
these plants are easily raised from seed. I started with four conus, 
and in three yeais had the above number. I may mention that of 
the 7,000 raised from seed, not two flower-spikes alike could be 
found. When the flower's are over, and the seed collected, if you 
wish, the stalks should he cut down to about one foot fiom the 
ground and leit for two to three weeks before lifting. The right 
time to cut these stalks is just as the leaves are turning yellow. 

“ Having dug out the conns, they should he put away side by 
side, not thrown on one another in a box or cupboard, and left there 
until they commence to shoot. It is most important that the conns 
are not planted till the shoot appears, for if you force the shoot by 
early planting, poor flowers and spikes will generally be the result; 
the poor flowering affects the size and colour of the flowers, hence 
people say ‘ My Gladioli are not what they were last year, not nearly 
so fine, and they have changed colours.’ This is entirely due to 
forcing them.” 

Sparaxis. 

A genus of South African bulbous plants of small size, hearing 
aoundant flowers of great beauty. Some four or five are mentioned 
by Dr. Voigt as succeeding in this country and blossoming in Febru¬ 
ary and March. The cultivation of them is much the same as that 
of the Gladiolus. The following are given as the finest:— 

S. Iineata.—Flowers white with pale-green eye, clouded with 
black. S. grandiflora.—Flowers purple with white rim ; of extra¬ 
ordinary beauty. S. tricolor.—Flowers very large ; orange and 
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yellow. English seedsmen’s catalogues contain lists ol many 
varieties and a collection once imported can he kept up and incieuaed 
c \ cry year. 

Tliis genus is particularly well adapted for cultivation at lull 
stations in the south of India. The numerous varieties ofteied by 
-ecdsmen include neatly all coloius. 

Ixia. 

South African bulbous plants, between which and the last- 
named genus there is but a slight botanical difference. The 
cultivation is the same. Home succeed and flower well in 
this country. Those considered finest are :—I. Helleni. I. 
flexuosa.—Flowers white, rosv-striped. I. viridiflora.— 
Flowers green, star-fonned, with pmple eye. I. Trichonema 
rosea. There are many more beautiful varieties mentioned in the 
catalogues of English seedsmen. 

Crocus. 

The cultivation of the English Crocus lm« not been attended with 
success in this country on the plains ; but on the hills they succeed 
admirably. Put down the bulbs in February on the hills, and in 
October on the plains. 

C. sativus— Saffron — Zafrdn. —Of this very beautiful species 
Firmiiiger obtained Lulbs from a friend brought from Kashmir, 
which blossomed to perfection in his garden at Ferozepore. The 
plant thiives well in Baluchistan and provinces with similar climate. 


ELEMODORAOEiE. 

Sanseviera. 

BOWSTRINU IIEMP. 

An African genus (excepting two species said to be indigenous) 
of hardy perennial plants, noted both for their quaint habit of 
growth and the valuable fibre they afford. The cartilaginous 
sword-like leaves are densely produced from a creeping stoloniferous 
stock, which develops rapidly in a loose sandy soil. All the species 
delight in a little shade and spread in dense patches during the rainy 
season. The flowers, which appear in the dry season, are creamy to 
greenish-white, and sweetly scented ; but they are of secondary 
value to the variegated leaf. Easily propagated from offsets. 

S. zeylanica.—Indigenous. Flower lemon-white, leaf 20—30 
inches, sword-shaped, almost cylindrical, deeply channelled, pale 
green with whitish markings, margin red-lined and scarious. A 
good rockery plant. There are several varieties in cultivation. 
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S. cylindrica.—A very distinct plant of a dark, sombre colour. 
Leaf_3—4 feet, cylindrical throughout, rigid and coriaceous. Curious, 
but not ornamental. 

S. longiflora.—Flower raceme, 1—2 feet long, greenish-white. 
Leaf 20—30 inches, oblanceolate, 3—i inches broad, white-spotted 
and red-margined. 

S. guineensis.—This, of which there are several varieties in 
cultivation, is the most ornamental plant of the genus. Leaf oblan- 
eeolate, flat, copiously spotted and banded with silvery-white on 
a, dark-green base. 3—4 feet long by 5—(i inches wide. 


SCITAMINEZE. 

Heliconia. 

A genus of handsome-leaved plants, natives of tropical America, 
and forming fine hushes or clumps. They have something of the 
appearance of the Plantain, with their cool, refreshing leaves. They 
are very easy of culture, but require a somewhat .fell soil, with 
plenty of moisture, to bring them to perfection. Pr uagated easily 
by division during the rains. The following are among the most 
ornamental species :—■ 

H. Buccinata.—Native of Amboyna, with rigid, erect-growing 
leaves, and protuberant ribs; a very ornamental plant, and an 
old favourite. 

H. aureo-striata.—Fiom the South Sea Islands, one of the 
best, the loaves being striped horizontally with streaks of gold. 

H. metallica, with leaves of bronze colour, and having a 
beautiful metallic appearance. 

H. stricta-rosea, an erect-growing plant, with leaves of a 
beautiful green, and with a decided rosy tint. 

H. triumphans, a recently introduced plant of noble aspect, 
with bright green leaves striped with greenish black, and of very 
much the aspect of Maranta Zebriua ; native of Sumatra. 

H. Urendi,. an old favourite, and a handsome ornament of the 
plant-house. 

H. rubra-striata.—A noble plant 6—8 feet, striated green and 
red, the latter colour prevailing in beautiful rosy tints during young 
growth. Requires shade with plenty of water. 


Strelitzia. 

A genus of plants, natives of the Cape, held in the highest 
estimation in Europe for what are considered their gorgeous flowers. 
Cultivation same as for Heliconia. 

S. augusta.—The white-flowered Bird-of-Paradise flower. 
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S. Reginas.—Accounted a magnificent plant in Europe. Its 
sepals resemble so many orange-coloured splints of different forms, 
bundled together with two arrow-headed deep purple petals, and 
project from a narrow spatlie six inches long. Most readily raised 
by seed, obtained through impregnating the stigma when the plant 
is in flower. 

Urania. 

U. speciosa, syn. Ravenala Madagascariensis— Travel¬ 
ler’s Tree. —The following is a condensed description of this 
plant as giveu by Mr. Ellis :— 

“ The tree rises fiom the ground with a tliick succulent stem, 
from the centre of which it sends out long bToad leaves, like those of 
the Plantain, only leas fragile and rising not round the stalk, but in 
two lines on opposite sides. The tree presents the appearance of a 
large open fan. Many of the trees are at least thirty feet from the 
ground to the lowest leaves. I frequently counted from twenty to 
twenty-lour leaves on a single tree, the stalk of each leaf being six 
or eight feet long, and the broad leaf itself four or six feet more. 

“ This tree has been most celebrated for containing, even during 
the most arid season, a large quantity of puie fresh water in the thick 
firm ends of the stalks of the leaves, supplying to the traveller the 
place of wells in the desert.”* The nature of this water is often 
such as to render it undrinkable. The plant produces one or more 
flowering shoots in the axils of its leaves and these develop fruits 
containing squarish, black seeds rvith a brilliant blue aril. 

It is a common plant in gardens about Calcutta. Easily jjropa- 
gated by division. 

Musa. 

The decorative value of this genus (Bananas and Plantains) is 
of quite a secondary consideration in this country. But in Europe 
such species as M. ensete (the Abyssinia 1 ' • anana), and 
M. superba (the indigenous Hill Plantain), are held in esteem 
as decorative plant, 1 . A full-grown plant of M. superba, 
with its bulb-like stem, pretty colouring, and faultless leafage, is 
indeed a grand sight. Protection from wind is a very necessary 
precaution. The variegated species, Vittata and Suraatrana are 
not uncommon in our plant houses. M. textilis, the Manila 
Hemp, Plantain, is also cultivated. Certain species produce 
suckers, others only seeds. Propagation by suckers is preferable, 
where these are produced. M. superba produces no suckers. 

Globba. 

Few of the species of this genus are of much importance from 
a decorative point of view. Cultivated in the same way as the 
common Ginger. 


Madagascar, p. 302. 
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G. subulaia.—Native of Chittagong,— 

“ Blossoms,” Roxburgh, says, “ during the hot season, with a 
constant succession of flowers from the extremities of the lengthen¬ 
ing branches of the panicles for nearly two months, which renders 
this lovely plant one of the most charming of the whole order I have 
yet met with. Flowers small, beautifully purple, with the Up deep 
orange-yellow.” 

G. spathulata.—Native of Sylhet ; described by Roxburgh as 
a beautiful species, with large azure-coloured radical inflorescence ; 
blossoms in April, when the foliage appears. At the beginning cf 
the cold season it perishes down to the root. 

Curcuma. 

turmeric. 

A numerous genus of plants with Ginger-like roots, sending up 
naked from the ground, about nine or ten indies high, thick spikes 
of flowers, tire principal beauty of which consists in the large, 
gorgeous coloured bracts. There is a great sameness between many 
of the species, The following aie perhaps those most deserving of 
cultivation :— 

C. Zerumbet—L ond Zedoary.- —-Bears in Apiil, before the 
leaves make their appearance, flower-spikes with the terminal tnlfcs 
of barren bracts, contrasting prettily with the pale-yellow and green 
of the lower fertile ones. Leaves large, lanceolate, and handsome ; 
fragraut when bruised. 

C. Roscoeana.—Native of Pegu, and common in Calcutta. 
Sir J. Paxton’s description of this plant is :— 

“ Floral envelopes gorgeous scarlet; blossoms yellow; con¬ 
tinues in flower more than two months without beginning to fade. 
Plants kept in dull situations flower feebly, and are pale and dingy. 
It requires strong solar light to elicit the scarlet colour of its blossoms. 
A plant of dwarf habit and noble foliage.” 

C. comosa.—Native of Burma. Roxburgh says of this 
species , 

“ By far the most beautiful and the largest of the genus I have 
seen ; bears in May, before the appearance of tlie, leaves, short- 
scaped, large, clavate spikes, with the fertile bracts of a beautiful 
pale pink, and the barren ones of a lovely rosy red.” 

C. Zedoaria— Wild Turmeric—Red Zedoary. —Native of 
Bengal; common in gardens about Calcutta. Scape rises before 
tlie leaves in the hot season as thick as a man’s forefinger, bearing 
beautiful large, rosy tufted spikes. Roxburgh says :— 

“ This plant, when in flower, is highly ornamental, few surpass¬ 
ing it in beauty ; at the same time it possesses a considerable degree 
of delicate aromatic fragrance 
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C. Neilgherrensis is abundant on the We&tein Ghauts, where 
the pretty bracts and floweis are familiar objects in woods during 
the dry season, or shoitly alter spring showers. 

Kaempferia. 

A genus containing several species of tubeious-iooted plants, 
the pretty delicate flowers of uliioh are produced so close to the 
ground that unless the plants are grown in pots they are lost to 
sight. Their leaves die down in the cold weather, when the roots 
may be separated and re-potted in a light good soil. The two follow¬ 
ing. which arc very common, are met with generally in the gardens 
in India. 

K. rotunda— Bhooin-ckumpa .—A plant with large oval- 
lanceolate leaves, which die down towards the end of November, and 
do not appear again till after the plant has finished flowering in 
April, blowers, with two petals white and two deep lilac, of 
moderate size, borne not more than two or three inches from the 
ground, in a crowded manner, opening day by day in succession in 
the morning and fading by the evening, anil diffusing a most 
exquisite fragrance. 

K. Galanga.—Has roundish leaves of a beautiful refreshing 
green, overlapping each other, and lying flat upon the around, and 
forming a delightful relief to the delicate flowers, which seem just 
to rest upon them. The flowers, of a pearly white with two purple 
spots, arc borne throughout the rains, and are quite scentless ; but 
the root, as wc-ll as the leaves, when braised have a fine fiagrance. 

K. Kirkii, xyn. Cienkowskia.—A pretty her!) from 
Zanzibar. It bears exceedingly nice flowers of a soft purplish rose 
colour, with a golden spot in the centre borne in a many-flowered 
scape. Suitable for the conservatory, where it. grows well in a 
light rich soil, containing plenty of leaf mould. 

Some of the newer varieties aie K. Benson* ; Gilbertii ; 
Moulmeinensis a really handsome plant, rosceana and undulata. 

Elettaria. 

E. Cardamomum— The Cakdamom. —Although an effective 
foliage plant this is occasionally grown in gardens more for curiosity 
than ornament. It requires rather dense shade, with plenty of 
water and a rich soil with plenty of humus. 

Amomum. 

A. angustifolium.— Similar in habit to Elettaria, but having 
narrower leaves of great length. The flowers, which are borne on 
short pendant spikes, are variable in colour ranging from chrome- 
yellow to crimson. An interesting plant from Madagascar. Re¬ 
quires shade with plenty of moisture. Propagated from seed and 
offsets. 
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A West African species, named A. Granum Paradisi, gives rise 
to the appellation “ Grains of Paradise.” 

Hedychium. 

As many as twenty-four species of this genus, all natives of 
Nepal and the Khassya Hills, are enumerated as growing in Bengal. 
They all have Ginger-like roots. Their stems, with their sheathing 
lanceolate leaves, die down partially in the cold weather, which is 
the proper time for separating the roots anil planting them out in a 
well-manured soil. The}’ are too large to be grown satisfactorily 
in pots. 

H. coronarium— Garland-flower. —This is a very common 
plant, accounted the finest of all the species, and certainly one of 
the loveliest ornaments of the garden. The numerous stems, about 
three feet high, rise in succession during the rains, beaiing on their 
summit dense bracteal heads of large pure white flowers, which 
emit a delightful fragrance, particularly in the evening for a long 
distance around. Bears seed abundantly in the cold season. 

There is a variety with yellow flowers. 

H. chrysoleucum.— Bears flowers nearly of the same size as 
those of the last, described by Curtis as “ very handsome, deliriously 
scented, of a pure white, bright orange in the disk, and the anthers 
and filaments a very deep orange.” 

H. flavum.—Roxburgh calls this a charming species, and 
says:— 

“ It differs from H. coronarium in regard to its flowers, which 
are about one-third smaller, and partake not only of the yellow 
colour of those cf Michelia Champaea, but possess even their peculiar 
fragrance, only in a less powerful, and therefore more grateful, 
degree. In stature and leaves both species are alike. A native of 
Sylhet, and blossoms in the rains. 

H. angustifolium.—Has very narrow leaves, and stems about 
three feet high ; bears during the rains spikes of small, narrow- 
petalled, pale dirtv-red, scentless flowers of little beauty. 

Alpinia. 

A genus of plants with large lanceolate leaves, some bearing 
very beautiful flowers. They soon overspread a large extern; of 
ground, and on that account, are apt to be rather troublesome in a 
garden. They cau be multiplied to any extent by division of their 
rhizomatous or Ginger-like roots. 

A. nutans.—Bears droopiug compound racemes, about a foot 
long, of very beautiful flowers, somewhat of the size and form of 
the Foxglove, with bracts and calyces of a pure pearly white, the 
edges of the flower tinged with pink, and the interior orange. In 
blossom most of the year. Thrives best in swampy ground. Grows 
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to sis feet high or more, and so soon extends over a large portion of 
ground, that it is unadapted for a small garden. 

A. punicea.—-Native of Sumatra ; a stately species; hears 
large flowers, of colour of the finest carmine, in the hot months. 

A. Malaccensis.—Native of Chittagong. Roxburgh’s descrip¬ 
tion of this species is :— 

“ That the leaves are lanceolate, about two or three feet long ; 
flowers very large, pure smooth shining white, except the inner 
border or labium, which is a beautiful mixture of orange and crimson. 
The most beautiful of the whole genus, even surpassing A. nutans.” 

A. Allughas.—A common plant, Roxburgh says, near Calcutta 
in low moist places among brushwood. Leaves lanceolate, polished. 
Flowers, beginning of the rainy season, large, numerous in succession, 
of a beautiful rose colour, inodorous. 

A. Mutica.—Roxburgh described this as bearing:— 

“ Large numerous drooping flowers at the beginning of the rains. 
Calyx longer than the corolla, pure white. Corolla-lip or inner 
border large, elegantly variegated with crimson and yellow, surround¬ 
ed with an orange-coloured edging.” 

A. calcarata.—An interesting plant, about three feet high ; 
bears in the hot season rather large flowcis, huff c dour, striped with 
purple. The whole plant, though aromatic, has a strong smell of 
tallow. 

A. albolineata arid A. Vittata are recent introductions, and 
have striped and variegated leaves of a very oi uamejital character. 

Costus. 

C. speciosus.—Native of Bengal; a common plant, often met 
with growing wild in swampy places. When in blossom during the 
rains a most beautiful object. The dark rich green of the large 
lanceolate leaves, the deep crimson of the brarteal heads, which are 
as large as a man’s closed hand, and the white to pale lavender 
flowers, full five inches across, form together a most delightful 
combination of colour. Cultivated in the same way as tlie common 
Ginger 1 and also an excellent plant for the neighbourhood of a tank 
or pool. 

C. argyrophyllus.—Bears during the rains large white flowers, 
but is of little merit as a garden plant. 

C. Amazonica and C. elegans are both ornamental plants, 
and well worthy of a place in a collection. 

Maranta. 

An extensive genus of tropical plants, most of them remarkable 
for the high.lv ornamental character of their leaves. They are very 
easy of culture, and thrive to perfection in our grass conservatories. 
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whore they tom quite a striking feature. The soil recommended 
for Ferns suits them admirably. They love moisture and -shade, ana 
are at their best during the rains. The leaves die down generally 
in the winter. About the end of March on the hills, and February 
on the plains, the tuberous roots should be taken out of the pots, 
and separated and planted out in sepaiate pots, thus securing an 
additional number of plants. They must be grown as stove plants 
on the liillf-. Maranta orun'linnccn gives the arrowroot of com¬ 
merce. 

There are over fifty varieties in cultivation, all more or less 
ornamental-leaved. The following are among the best :—M. 

albolineata ; Asymmetries ; Bachemiana ; belia ; bicolor ; 
Binotii ; exima ; fasciata ; Hardingi ; iJIustris ; Kerchovanai ; 
Lindeni ; Lowei ; Lubersii ; iconifera ; nigro-costata; ornata; 
pinnata-picta ; Porteana ; Prasina ; Princeps ; Pulchella ; 
Regalis ; roseo-picta ; sanguinea ; Veitchii ; Virginalis ; 
Wallisii ; Wictii and zebrina. The foregoing will form ns 
choice a collection as can be wished for. The following, which 
are also very ornamental, can be added if desired M. albo- 
vittata ; amabilis ; bicolor ; Chimboracensis ; cineria ; 
Goveana 5 Legrelliana ; Leopardina ; Leitzei ; Makoyana ; 
Massangiana ; nitens ; Oppenheimiana ; Porphyrocaulis 5 
rubra ; Seemanii ; selosa ; splendida ; tubispatha ; 
undulata ; Vanden Heckii and Warscewiczii. 

Phrynium* 

P. dichotomum.—Native of Bengal, closely allied to, and 
resembling, Galnthea : a shrub four or five feet high ; bears in the 
hot season very pretty and delicate white flowers of moderate size 
by twos on a stem, hut not in sufficient number to relieve the dense 
mass of foliage. P. villosatum is also met with at Calcutta. Culti¬ 
vation same as for Maranta. P. variegatum is a strikingly fine- 
foliaged plant introduced from Singapore, 

Calathea, 

A genus so closely allied to Maranta that the several species of 
each aie often confounded. It contains many beautiful-leaved 
plants, winch succeed admirably in this country. In the Jarclin 
des Plantes at Paris, Firminger noticed the following as especiallv 
beautiful:—C. piefurata ; C. micans ; C. ornata picta ; C. 
eximia and C. pulchella, 

C. zebrina— Zebra Plant. —Native of Brazil; has been des¬ 
cribed as “ one of the handsomest stove-plants in existence in 
respect to its foliage, which is large, velvety, and beautifully varie¬ 
gated, with dark green and a paler tint.” * Plants are to be met 


* “ Glenny’s Handbook to the Flower Garden, ” p. 61. 
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with in some ol the gardens about Calcutta, but they certainly do 
not realize so favourable a description, the green upper surface of 
the leaf being of a dead hue, and the stripes, though distinct, not 
sharp and vivid. The lower surface of the leaf, which curls over 
partially from the base a short way upwards, is of a dull purple. It 
hears clumps of pale purple flowers, situated close upon the 
ground, about the, beginning of the hot season, 

C. bicolor and C. Warscewiczii are met with in Calcutta, 
C. ereeta is very similar in appearance to Maranta Lindeni. 
Cultivation of all similar to that for Maranta. 


Canna. 

INDIAN SHOT. 

Vlul-bhar. 

A very numerous genus of handsome-leaved plants, bearing 
brilliant flowers varying from pale yellow to deep crimson. Between 
the several species there is so great a similarity of character as to 
make it ueedless to retain in the garden more than some two or three 
of the best. They all have large lanceolate leaves, grow from three 
to six feet high, and arc apt to become exceedingly troublesome by 
throwing up suckers lor a great distance around. Most easily 
propagated either by division of roots or by seed. They all love 
a rich "soil and plenty of moisture. The soil should have a large 
proportion of sand. The Cannas are gross feeders and liquid 
manure should be freely given. They do not flourish in exposed 
places. They are admirable as plants in tlie wet soil round tanks 
and pools, in well-watered beds under light shade, or in pots in 
sheltered situations. 

C. Annaei.—Bears a robust stem more than six feet high, with 
numerous heads of large flowers, salmon rosy-yellow, or orange-red ; 
C, gigantea, with red flowers, and C. zebrina are most worthy 
of cultivation. The following species, according to Birminger, 
were in cultivation in this country :— 

C. Indies.—The well-known species, native of India, and 
found almost everywhere, constantly in blossom, with its small but 
vivid yellow and red flowers. 

Var. lutea.—A variety with yellow flowers. 

C, Roscceana.—Has orange-coloured flowers, spotted and 
striped with crimson. 

C. edulis,—Has small purplish flowers, with the lower lip 
striped. 

C. Achiras'Has also crimson-scarlet flowers." 

C. Schuberttii.—Has crimson-scarlet flowers, somewhat larger 
than any of the preceding. 
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C. glauca..—Has narrow glaucous-green leaves, and bears 
rather large, pale, lemon-yellow flowers. 

C. Warscewiczii.—This is beyond comparison tlie most 
beautiful of any of the species met with in India ; bears brilliant 
crimson flowers, admirably set off by the stems, which are of a -ich 
chocolate brown, as well as by the leaves, which are striped and 
edged with the same colour. 

C. discolor.—Has large crimson flowers, with the leaves and 
stems somewhat similar to the last, hut not so handsome. 

C. flaccida.—This is a most beautiful plant, totally distinct 
from all the other species in the size and form of its flowers which are 
of a bright yellow, and as large as those of an Iris, 

The number of Ganna varieties offered for sale by seedsmen 
is now very large. These varieties have been produced by selection 
and crossing of the above and other species. Crozv’s H\ bride 
(so called after their French producer) are a famous gi oup of tneso 
creations. The Orchid-Flowered is another famous strain with 
many types. It would be invidious and difficult to single out 
special trade varieties, the descriptions of which may be found in 
all modern catalogues. 


ORCIIIDACE/E. 

Okcuids. 

This is a genus of plants of such varied form, colour, and growth 
and so widely distributed over the face of tlie earth, that it is no 
easy task to lay down hard-and-fast rules for their cultivation. 
They have, however, risen in popular favour to such an extent, and 
are held in such esteem for their lovely and fragrant, flowers, which 
are remarkable no less lor beauty and brilliancy and gorgeousness, 
than for their extraordinary form and shape, that it becomes an 
imperative duty to deal with the genua in some detail in a work 
snob as this. More especially is this necessary now that orchids 
are more generally cultivated in this country. It will, however, be 
obvious that it would occupy fully one hundred pages were an 
attempt made here to deal with the subject exhaustively and 
enumerate every species in cultivation. Such a task requires a 
work exclusively devoted to orchids. It may, however, be stated 
here that, so far as it lias been found practicable, nothing has been 
omitted which is at all essential for the purposes of successful 
cultivation of these remarkable plants. 

Distribution of Species .—The natural home of the orchid is the 
tropical zone ; some of the loveliest species come from the Kh&ssya 
Hills, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Assam, Burma, and Ceylon. In 
Lower Bengal many beautiful speeies are found growing in a wild 
state. In Darjeeling, the Terai, and on the lower ranges of the 
Eastern Himalayas, they also abound. In Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
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and the Straits Settlement-) gennallv, thev ait a Liu tumid in gieur, 
numbers; while in South Africa thev aim form a strikim* feature 
of the vegetation of that region. But by fa>- the greatest number 
of species, and cd the most beautiful types, come to us from ttopical 
South America, Mexico, and the West Indies. 

Natural Conditions .—In their natural state Orchids are found 
growing out of device* of rooks, upon moss-groun situations, and 
upon tlie branches and trunks ot trees ; but as a mle in situations 
where humidity and shade, abound. Ore- or two of the speck* are 
partial to bright sunshine, without which they cannot bo brought 
to thrive at all. But if there is one thing more than another which 
is fatal to their growth, it is stagnant moisture, from whieli they are 
singularly free in their natural habitats. 

Division oj Species .—Orchids are divided into two gieat divi¬ 
sions, viz., terrestrial and epiphytic. Terrestrial Orchids me those 
which grow more or less in soil, and have their roots embedded in 
it, from which they absorb the nourishment necessary for their 
growth. Epiphytic Orchids comprise those winch grow upon the 
branches of trees, having their roots exposed to the air. from which 
they imbibe ail the nourishment requisite for their growth. Tills 
distinction between the two species must always be carefully con¬ 
sidered in apportioning the 1 1 eatineut uecc-sary for them. There 
is a notion prevalent that every Orchid—because it is an Ordiicl— 
must of necessity be tied on to ,i piece ot wood. The result of such 
indiscriminate treatment is. in nine cases out of ten, failure. Othei 
amateurs, again, religiously put off everything in the shape of an 
Orchid in soil that would not even grow a Potato. Therefore, when 
an Orchid has been obtained, the first point to ascertain is, whether 
it is a terrestrial or an epiphytic Orchid. This can easily be done. 
Thu former have fibrous roots, more or less ; and the latter long, 
thick, fleshy roots, as a rale ; the exceptions are few." Having 
determined this point, proceed next to consider their— 

Cultivation. —In order to cultivate Orchids successfully, the first 
point of importance to bear ill mind is to reproduce artificially, as 
nearly as possible, the natural conditions under which they are found 
growing, and the preceding remarks indicate briefly wbat these are 
in a general sense. It must not be forgotten that, although they love 
moisture, heat and shade, yet free ventilation, absolute cleanliness 
and thorough drainage are more essential to successful cultivation 
than anything else. These three points are emphasized here, as 
they are more often neglected than not, with very disheartening 
results. In the matter of shade, it is well to remember that it is 
not meant that the rays of the sun should he altogether excluded. 
What is necessary is that there should be an equal division of sun-‘ 
light and shade, such as is afforded by a tree, and which is repro¬ 
duced admirably in a grass conservatory, if properly constructed. 

Terrestrial Orchids should, as a rule, be cultivated in pots, pans 
and hanging baskets, filled with a soil composed somewhat as 

f , mg 23 
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follows :—Take charcoal varying in size from a Pea to a Walnut ; 
broken brick of the same size, or old mortar ; mix these with coaise 
leaf-mould well decayed, and fill up a pot with the compost. See 
that large pieces of old mortar and charcoal are placed at the 
bottom, with a layer ot moss or eoeoanut fibre, for drainage. Into 
tlris plant the Orchid. 

Epiphytic Orchids should always be grown attached to a log 
of wood, or square slabs of teakwood, to which they should be 
securely fastened by means of copper wire and tacks, taking care 
to spread the roots evenly over the log or slab, so as not to injure 
them. In the case of Orchids having very fleshy roots, no covering 
of moss or eoeoanut fibre is necessary. It is only in the case of 
those having thin, stringy roots that this is at all necessary. The 
plants readily attach themselves to their supports, and go on 
thriving and forming new roots, so long as the atmosphere is kept 
moist, and they are not allowed to sillier fiom dryness. 

Some of the modes of growing both kinds arc given in Figs. 24, 
25, 26, 27 and 28. But these may be varied to suit individual 
tastes, especially in the shape and design of the hanging baskets. 
When pots are used, thev should invariably have perforated sides 
by which thorough drainage is secured. The only objection to the 
latter is that it admits of insects getting at the roots. To avoid 



this, it is usual to place an inverted pot in water, and on top of this 
the pot containing tlic plant. By this means not only are insects 
kept out, but continued moisture is secured, e,specially at the hottest 
and driest time of the year, when Orchids are in the condition of 
most vigorous growth. During the rainy season, however, the 
placing of them in water is not necessary ; indeed, the problem the 
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gardener has to solve at this time is how Lest to keep bis plants 
iiom getting too much moisture, and secure thorough drainage. Ill 
the case ot such as are grown on logs, slabs, and in hanging baskets, 
tliis difficulty does not present itself. For potted plants the best 
plan is to keep them oil the stands, either wooden or masonry, 
which axe usually constructed in plant-houses. Placing them on 
the floor should be rigidly avoided during the rains, especially in 
Lower Bengal, aud in places where the rainfall is heavy and the 
atmosphere very much saturated with moisture. 

Orchids, like most other plants, require a certain period of 
rest, when they cease to make any growth. During this time they 
require little or no water, or only sufficient to keep them alive. It 
is after they have had this rest, that they are ready to blossom to 
the best advantage. This period is almost the same here as in 
England, viz., from November to February. It is usual, about the 
end of February, to do all the re-potting and general fixing up of 
the plants, for they begin to put forth tlieir bloom3 about the first 
week in March. Rome of them do so earlier, and in the latter case, 
a sharp watch must be kept on the plants for any signs of growth. 
As soon as the re-potting and replenishing has been done, the jjlants 
should be watered, sparingly for the first few days, and as soon as 
they begin to show signs of vigorous growth, copiously. Syringing 
frequently during the clay is a good plan. If a garden engine or 
hand-pump is available, so much the better, as they are invaluable 
in the Orchid and plant-house. If these directions are carefully 
attended to, and other surrounding conditions being favourable, 
a beautiful display of flowers of most gorgeous 'and varied hues 
may be expected, lasting for fully two months, March and April. 
Nothing can surpass in loveliness and variety a collection of 
Orchids in full bloom. 

Propagation. —This is, perhaps, the most difficult operation in 
the cultivation of Orchids, and no hard-and-fast rules can he laid 
down which could be successfully applied to every species, differing 
as they do so widelyin point of habit and growth. It may, however, 
be stated that, as a general rule, most Orchids Gau be increased by 
division, either of the roots or the pseudo-bulbs (swollen stems). 
The folloAving directions for propagating Orchids, given by Mr. B. 8. 
Williams in bis work, “ The Orchid Grower’s Manual,” will be 
found very useful, being equally applicable here as elsewhere :— 

“ I. Some are easily increased by dividing them into pieces or 
by cutting the old pseudo-bulbs from the plants after the latter have 
done flowering. Such plants as Dendrobimns are increased in this 
way. The best time for this is just as they begin to grow, or when 
they are at rest. They should be cut through with a sharp knife 
between the pseudo-bulbs, being careful not to harm the roots. 
Each piece should have some roots attached to it. They should be 
parted and potted, and receive no water till they have begun to 
grow. 
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“11. Dendiobium Nobile, J). Punuidii, etc., are piupagat'd 
(a) by bending the old pseudo-bulb round the b.udcet 01 pol m which 
they are growing; ( b ) by cutting old doweling bulbs away iroui 
the plant, laying them ou damp moss, and when they make roots, 
pottmu. 

HI. Deudrobiiiiu aggregntum. IJ. deiisidorum, and dnuLu 
species aie increased hv dividing the roots. 

“ IV. Amides, Vanda. Angrceeum. Saeeolahium, Renan- 
thera, (a) by cutting oil the top of the plant, -just below the first 
root, and (b) by taking voting growth train the bottom oi the 
plant. 

V. Epidendrum (Vnibidiuni. Cattle\ a, Ccelogyue. Bletu 
and many others, by dividing into pieces with portions of the mots 
attaelied, and a young bulb on the pseudo-bulb.’’ 

The foregoing directions aie ceitamly limited, but they illustrate 
the general principles ot propagating Orchids. Much will depend 
upon the growth of individual species, and it is only by experience 
that the gardener will be able to amve at the best, quickest, and 
safest method of iueien'ing any p.uticulav vauety. Thus, in file 
case oi Orchids ol puieh epiph \ lu gioe.th, such, for example, as 
Plialmnopsis. which throw up separate giowths, wiiich are m them¬ 
selves fully developed plants, it will only be necessary to seyei these 
(and this is easily done) by cutting lliiouuh with a sharp kmle, 
taking caie not to injure' the loots, and attach them to lugs and 
slabs to secure iiesh plants. Opportunity has been taken to give 
general directions only here; but the methods ol propagation 
applicable to each genus will generally be found umlci each 
particular head. 

The best .season for propagation is certainly just before the 
plants begin to grow, i.e., in February. Many of the species aie, 
however, best increased during the rainy season ; and then- ate 
some gardeners who prefer this time of the year, as tlieic is less 
chaiice ol the plants dying oil’ for want of moisture. 

The Orchid House .—It is always more, satisfactory to grow 
Orchids in a house exclusively devoted to them, as they can then be 
attended to with greater facility. A structure such as that described 
at page 37 will be found best adapted for these plants. The water 
in the centre is most essential during the hot, dry months of summer, 
During the rainy season it is essential to keep this tank dry. If it 
slopes in one direction, and lias a suitable outlet, there will he 
no difficulty about this. 

In those eases wlieie it is found impossible to have a separate 
house, the common grass conservatory devoted to other plants will 
answer just as well, provided there is a reservoir of water in the 
centre. If a pressure of water can be obtained, one or two fountains, 
or a finely perforated zinc or lead pipe running along the upper part 
of the walls of the house, would prove an admirable arrangement foi 
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iuolmg.mil moistening the atmospheie of .1 plant-house, by allowiiig 
wafpr to rim along these pipes and fall in a fine spray. Tills ■would, 
however, only be necessary durum the months of April, May, and 
June. 

Orchids may also be grown in glass houses on the plains; but 
these stiuetuies must be cool. wel 1 ventilated, and have a shade of 
some sort on the roof, to subdue the fierce heat and light ot the sun. 
Dining the* cold months a glazed house is found verv useful; for 
the plants having finished their growth, mav he then placed lieie 
and be so protected fiom sevur cold, such as they would be sub¬ 
jected to in the Upper Pmvmces. until then penod of growth came 
ion ml again. 

C lilt I ration on the Ihlh.- — i '01 the intounafion of those who 
devoted some of their leisuie to < ultivating these licautitul plants 
on the lulls, it may he stated that their ticatnu-nt is almost 111 eveiv 
paVic-iilar the same as that adopted in England. Ami as there aie 
so main handbooks extant on the subject it is not considered 
Ian essary 1o give anv detailed directions hem. Sulfae 11 to say 
that Oichills on the hills must lie grown 111 ho*--homos The methods 
ol inopagation given foi the plains apply equally to the hills ; while 
the directions as to soil, potting, rest and the various methods of 
growing them, are also similar. 

The plants enumerated and described below do not by any 
means compiise all the species in cultivation. To do tins would be 
a took much beyond that which was eoutemplated in a work such 
as tins. Every day new species and varieties aie being added, while 
collect 01 s in all parts of the world are continually sending immense 
consignments of Oi duels, amongst which many new', rare, and 
hitherto unknown species are always found. It will, therefore, be 
obvious that any attempt at a comprehensive description would be 
quite impobsihlu. Hut it may be stated that the most important, 
well-known types, and those most commonly met with in Indian 
gardens, will lie found fullv described. 


Dendrobium. 

A genus said to contain nearly four hundred spei ies, very many 
of which are natives ot the Assam Hills. They are found for 
the most part to thrive well in the locality of Calcutta. Several 
blossom with drooping festoons of flowers : these’it is best to grow 
in suspended pots or baskets. With some it answers merely to 
attach them to the limb of .1 tiee, binding them on with a little 
moss or coeoannt fibre. 

D. Aggregatum.— Flowers large, deep-orange, in large compact 
clusters : a lovely plant, not at all uncommon in Calcutta, where it 
thrives well. Also D. aggregatum majus.—A large flowered 
variety. 
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D. Andersonii.—Leaves smooth and blight gieen ; blossoms 
in June, v.itli beautiful pure white, strongly aromatic flowers. 

D, anguiafum.—Native of tbe Andamans ; bears pretty pure 
white floweis ui a delicious honey-scent, which lasts only eight hours. 

D. Calceolaria.— A large straggling plant with rod-like 
striated stems, three to six feet lorn*. Flowers bright yellow with 
two purplish brown spots on tbe lip. 

D. Cambridgeanum.—Stems thick and nodose ; flowers bright 
yellow with brown spots. 

D. Chrysanthemum.—Native of Assam ; a remarkably hand¬ 
some plant, with its rich thick glossy leaves, which set off admirably 
its fine large tiusses of orange-coloured flowers. 

D. Dalhousianum.—Stems stout, smooth and plump, marked 
with purple lines, Flowers in racemes, four inches across ; creamy- 
yeilow tinged with rose ; lip yellow at tbe base, marked with a pair 
of lame crimson spots. 

D. densiflorum.— Native of Sikkim. Pseudo-bulbs, club- 
shaped ; terminal leaver fleshy. Floweis in dense drooping panicles, 
willow with orange lip, 

D. Devonianum.—Native of Khassya; a slender plant. 
Flowers of gieat delicacy and beauty, having a large frilled white 
lip, tipped with crimson, and with two kidney-fonned orange spots 
in the centre. 

D. Falconeri. -Native of Sikkim. Stems branched, very 
narrow ; strongly knotted, four feet long. Flowers white, tipped 
with purple, lip’white with rich purple blotch at the base, and golden 
margin. One of the finest. 

D. Farmeri.—In liabit somewhat like densiflorum. Flowers 
looser, variable, pink and yellow. Also D. Farmeri album, with 
white flowers. 

D. fimbriatum.—Native of Assam; a splendid plant, pro¬ 
ducing large handsome trusses of bloom w r ell relieved by the rich 
foliage. Flowers aprinot-yellow, two inches across. Var. oculatum 
with a kidney-formed blood-coluured spot on the base of the lip. 

D. formosum.--Flowers white with deep yellow stain on lip. 
Var. giganteum from Burma. 

D. Jenkinsii.—Native of Goalpara; a pretty, compact little 
Orchid, with strap-liko leaves, two or three inches long; bears a 
pretty cluster of Apricot-colourcd flowers. 

D. macranthum syn. macrophyllum.—Native of the Philip¬ 
pines. Flowers six inches in diameter, rosy-pink; with lip deep 
claret stain ; scent unpleasant. The finest and largest of all. 

D. nobile.,—Native of N. India. A lovely plant -when in full 
blossom. Flowers two inches ncrosss, white, deeply-tinged with 
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violet, with two club-formed deep purple spot- on the base of the 
lip. Them are Wallichii, Lindleyanum, and otlicr varietie- 
differing in colour. 

D. Parishii.—Semi-pendulous with tliir-kie.li bulk. Flower 
numerous, beautiful rosy-purple. 

D. Pierardii.— Flower largo. French-white, home in drooping 
festoons of blossom several feet long. A most beautiful Orchid, very 
common about Calcutta, where it tlui \ cs evil on tin hough of a tree 
There is a variety, latifolium, >d double the -ize. 

D. secundum.—Native of Borneo. Steins short and thick ; 
with spikes of deep rose-coloured flower-.. 

Others met with about Calcutta are : D. albo-sanguineum ; D. 
amcenum ; D. chrysotoxum ; D. ccerulescens ; D. crepidatum ; 
D. cretaceum ; D. crystallinum ; 'D. Gibsoni ; D. Griffithii ; D. 
heterocarpum ; D. infundibulum ; D. Macarthiae ; D. multica- 
ule ; D. nodosum ; D. onosmum ; D. Paxtoni ; D. primulinum; 

D. speciosum ; D. tortile ; D. transparens ; D. Bensonse ; D. 
bigibbum ; D. Crassinode ; D. Freemanii ; D- Hillii ; D. longi 
cornu ; Eh lutiflorum ; D. pulchellum ; D. suavissimum ; D. 
3 ulcatum ; D. superbiens ; D. undulatum ; D. taurimum ; D. 
thyrsiflorum ; and D. Wardianum ; one of the giaudest of nil 
tlib - speci»s, D. Wardianum giganteum, even or.iivh-r 

Coelogyne. 

A genus of Orchids entirely eastern, and nvo-tlv natives of the 
hills of India. The following are met with in Calcutta C. media; 
C. rigida ; C. nitida ; C. undulata ; C. flaccida ; C. ochracea ; 
likewise the two accounted the most beautiful, C. cristata, bearing 
ra ceiyn s of fragrant white flowers, four inches across, with beautiful 
yellow and orange stains on the lip, and C. odoratissima, unsur¬ 
passed for its fragrance. Also C. barbata and C. massangeana. 

Epidendrum. 

This germs, which is said to comprise above three hundred 
species, is confined almost exclusively to South America. Few, 
Mr. 'Warner slates, are worth growing except for their fragrance. 
Those most distinguished for the beauty and size of their flowers are 

E. nemorale ; E. Skinneri; and E. prismaticarpum. The 

following have been introduced, of which the two last aie iiQt 
uncommon in Calcutta : E. vitellinum ; E. falcatum ; _ E. 
polyanthum ; E. macrophyllum ; E. cochleatum ; E. craslifo- 
lium, u free bloomer bearing upright dense spikes of purplish 
rose-coloured flowers : and E. ciliare, which bears white spider¬ 
like blossoms, two of the petals with pretty eyelasli-like fringes. 
Also E. grammatophyllum speciosum. 
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Broughtonia. 

B. sanguinea.—Nr- five of Jamaica. Pseudo-bulbs flat and 
JuUnd. flowers blood red ; thrives and blossoms well in Calcutta, 

Laelia. 

A Routli American genus, containing some of tire most superb 
of tin- Orchids. Tliev are terrestrial. L. anceps ; L. majalio ; 
L. purpurata ; L. superbiens, account i d amongst the finest, have 
been introduced into Calcutta, as well as L. acuminata ; L. 
autumnalis ; L. albida ; and L. Dayana. 

Cattleya. 

A genus closely allied to tbe above, and confined principally to 
Central America and Brazil. The flowers thej’- bear are accounted 
to be amongst the largest in the order, some being as murh as 
seven indies across from tip to tip of the petals. They also keep 
in bloom for 2—3 months. The finest of all is C. Warscewiczii. 
Next to it stand C. Mossiae ; C. labiata ; C crisp?. ; C. Skinneri; 
C. Aclandiae ; which have been introduced into Calcutta, aim 
flower well in the grass Orchid-house and conservatory. Also C. 
amathystina ; C. citrina ; C. Eldorado ; C. Gaskelliana ; C. 
Gigas ; C. Imperials ; C. intermedia ; C. Leopoldii ; C. 
Mendelii ; C. Nobilior ; C. Percivaliana ; C. Sanderiana ; C. 
Speciosissima ; C. Trianae ; and C. Warneri. 

Brassavola. 

A genus of Orchids of tropical America remarkable for the 
fragrance of their flowers, with long-tailed petals. B. cucullata 
and B. glauca arc met with in Calcutta. 

Phaius. 

A genus of tenesinnl Orchids, grown in 2'°^ i* 1 bglit, rich soils ; 
natives of the blast, of which P. maculatus, with yellow flower, 
and Wallichii, with dull-orange or tawnv flowers, are. well known 
in Calcr.tta. Also P. Grandiflorus and P. Albus. 

Thunia, olivi Phaius. 

T. Bensonas and T. alba are stated to grow well in the open 
ground, in broken brick beneath a Mango tree, and display their 
beautiful white flowers in July. 

Arundina. 

A. bambusaefolia.— A terrestrial Orchid, grown in pots, like 
Phaius ; native of Nepal, nearly allied la TUetia, a slender, reecl-like 
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plant, not uncommon in Calcutta, where, in the month of September, 
it bears thin purple flowers. 

Bletia. 

B. yacinthina, A terrestrial Orelud; native of China ; begins 
to start its conns about the middle of .November, when it should 
be re-potted, a good light leaf-mould soil, with plenty of crocks 
for immediate drainage, and broad, rather shallow pots, arc most 
suitable to it; displays its abundance of bright jrink flowers in 
February and March. 

B. vo r ecu rid a. —A terrestrial Orchid : native of the West 
Indies ; flowers very similar to those of the preceding, borne nearly 
always, but principally at the end of September, when it throws up 
long flowering stems three feet liigh. displaying their flowers in full 
beauty for more than two months; ripens abundance of seed 
during the cold season; cultivated same as the last. 

Spathoglottis. 

A. Fortunei.—A terrestrial Orchid; native of Hong-Kong; 
dowei' yellow, described as, in character, much resembling the pre¬ 
ceding, Cultivation same as for Bletia. 

Cyrtopera. 

C, flava.--Native of India ; a terrestrial Oicbid ; flowers large, 
gulden yellow, very beautiful upon their large spike ; grows in the 
ground of the common border, where its spike of blossom springs up 
m May, before any of the leaves appear. 

Vanda. 

A genus of beautiful Orchids; natives of Assam and the Khassya 
llills mostly; many are natives of Bengal. They are all epiphytic, 
and on that account must be grown attached to blocks of wpod and 
squares of teak. 

V. gigantea.—A noble Orchid ; flowers large, thick-pfrtalled, 
expanded, and somewhat resembling huffish-yellow butterflies, upon 
their line large, deep-green, handsome foliage. 

V, Roxburghii.—Native of Bengal; often met with growing 
upon the boughs of Mango trees; flowers above checkered with 
yellow and dusky ferruginous-purple^ beneath white; not very 
attractive. There arc several varieties; one entirely of cream 
colour. 

V. teres.—Native of Assam and Khassya; a curious plant, 
with pale-green stem-like cylindrical leaves, which vary from the 
thickness of a cedar-pencil to that of a quill ; flowers large, erect, 
very handsome, of a pale-rose colour; the lip having the form of a 
monk’s cowl, large enough to hold a Walnut, deep pink with dark 
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bars, tied on by two broad ribbons below tin' cliin. Not an 
uncommon plant in Calcutta. 

V, caerulea.—Flowers borne in splendid racemes about a foot 
long, ten or twelve in each, raceme, Laving the genoial ionn of a 
star four inches across, with five wavy 7 , pear-outlined rays, beauti¬ 
fully mottled by the reticulations, being of a deep violet blue upon 
a paler ground of the same colour ; the base of the lip small, deep- 
purple, projecting from the centre of the flower. The flowers fade 
in time to an almost pure white. In full blossom in November. 
Leaves strap-like, coriaceous polished, and equitant. One of the 
loveliest and most valued of Orchids. 

V. Cathcarti.—Native of Jynteah ; flowers very' large, rose- 
coloured externally, petals yellow internally, densely striped with 
transverse hues of deep orange red. Dr. Lindley r says :—“ No more 
remarkable Orebid has been found in Northern India ; and though 
not so showy as the gorgeous DcndroLia (Chrvsanthemum. Devo- 
nianum, Farmed, etc.) amongst which it grows, it exceeds any of 
these in its singularity and in its chaste, elegant appearance. 

V. cristata.—Native of Assam ; a small plant, bears curious 
greenish-white flowers, remaining a very long time in blo&som, 
and resembling somewiint a little bird, striped with crimson, 
sitting in its nest. 

V. Batemanni.—Native of the Philippines ; a stout, erect 
growing plant, with thick straight leathery leaves. Flowers in 
large erect spikes more than three feet long, creamy yellow' 
mottle ; the reverse rose colour, two and-a-half inches across ; of 
leathery texture, lasting as long as two months, opening in June. 

■ V. Lowii.—Native of Borneo ; habit like that of Reuanthera, 
but with larger leaves bending gracetully over. Flowers borne on 
long pendulous racemes, sometimes eight to ten feet long, being of 
two distinct kinds on the same spike ; the lower ones of tawuv 
yellow, the upper ones pale vellow mottled like tortoise-shell. 

V. caerulescens.—Somewhat like V. caerulea, but smaller. 
Spike longer. 

V. Denisoniana.—Close in habit to V. Roxburghii and V. 
Roxburghii var. caerulea ; V. Jenkinsii anil V. Bensonii. 
Also V. Hookerii ; V- insignis ; V. lamellata Boxallii ; V. 
Parishii : V. Suavis, and V. tricolor. 


Renanthera. 

R. coccinea— Chinese Air Plant. —Native of China; flowers 
with narrow, bright coral-red petals, of spider-like form, borne 
during the hot season in immense profusion, and in Ions' succession 
up on their antler-like flower-stems. This plant is said to he one of 
the principal favourites iu the gardens of the Mandarins. It thrives 
vigorously in the region of Calcutta, and blossoms to perfection 
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bound to a laige upright log by moss fastened with copper wire, and 
exposed throughout the year to the full power of the sun, as shown 
in Figs. 25—27. 

R. arachnites-—Galled also Arachnis moschifera ; bears 
sprays ol about twelve flowers, much hire huge spiders, five inches 
across, oi a lcmon-colonr with great put pie spot', emitting a delicate 
scent of musk ; considered one ot the most leimukable of all the 
Orchids. This, like the last, requires full exposure to the sun, 
Also R. Lowii and R, Storerii. 



Fra. 26. Fig. 28. 


Phalaenopsis. 

P. amabilis —Queen of the Orchids—Indian Butterfly 
Plant. —Native of Anibovna; flowers very large, milk white, 
leathery; lip marked with purple lines ; resembling a butterfly 
with expanded wings, lasting unimpiaijed for several weeks. This 
most choice and magnificent plant is always gromi fastened with 
moss and copper wire upon a log. It may be easily propagated 
by binding a piece of moss round one of the joints of the 
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stalk, which will emit roots, and may then be removed and attached 
in the usual wav to another log. 

P. grandiflora.—Very similar to the last, but lip stained 
yellow. Mr. Warner states that, as a rule, the specimens from 
Java have larger flowers and longer spikes than those from 
Borneo. 

P. Schilleriana. —A very beautiful plant for its flattened 
frosted roots, and leaves similar in form to those of the last, marked 
with transverse bands and blotches of white. Flowers fragrant, 
pinkish-mauve, with dark purple spots on the lip. 

P. Cornu-cervi.—Spikes of flowers flattened in shape, like a 
stag-horn, small, yellow barred with brown, not uncommon in 
Calcutta. 

P. Lowii.—Flowers white with deep purple lip, leaves small, 
and deciduous in the cold season. 

P. Parishii.—A very small plant, with small but abundant 
white and purple flowers. 

P. rosea.—Blossoms nearly all the year round from the 
same spike. 

P. Manneii.—Flowers creamy yellow, small and incon¬ 
spicuous ; abundant and thriving in the Botanical Gardens. 

F. Schumanmi. - Leaves rich purple on the reverse, most 
profuse bloomer, with enormous branched spikes. 

There are besides these the following species, natives principally 
of the fttraits and Philippines :—P. intermedia ; P. Listerii ; P. 
Luddemanniana ; P. Sanderiana ; P. speciosa ; P. Suraa- 
trana ; P. tetraspes ; arid P. violaceum. 

The great point to obtain success in the cultivation of these 
plants is to render the leaves healthy, by keeping them as well 
exposed to the light as possible. 

Saccolabium. 

Flowers generally small, but borne very numerously in large, 
dense clusters of a plume-like form, most exquisite in colour and 
delicate m character. Grown attached to a login the same way as 
Vandas. 

S. giganteum.—A magnificent plant from Burma, with broad 
lightish green leaves ; bears in December and January an immense 
spike with large, very fragrant flowers, white, spotted with violet. 

S. guttatum (syn. S. retusum).—An old-established plant in 
Calcutta ; bears spikes of bloom, a foot or more long, of small white 
flowers, spotted with rose, described as assuming a tail-like, almost 
cylindrical form. Also guttatum Mrs. densiflorum, giganteum, 

and Holfordii. Others known in Calcutta are S. micranthum ; 
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S. miniatum ; S. ampallaceum, mi. Moulmeinensis ; S. 
Blumei ; S. denticulatum ; S. curvifolium ; S. Harrisonia- 
num, and S. violaceum. 


Aerifies. 

Flowers resemble in general appearance those of Saceolabiuin. 

“ There is probably no genus among Orchids,” says Mr. Warner, 
“ the species of which are more generally ornamental—no species 
more worth growing. Even when not in bloom, the different species, 
all similar in habit, are all good-looking objects, from the pleasing 
disposition of their substantial looking foliage.” The flowers are 
borne upon long spikes, like Saccolabiums, but are smaller in size. 
Cultivated in the same way. 

A. affine- —-Native of Assam ; bears rose-coloured flowers. 

A. odoratum.—Native of Assam ; beam pretty trusses of 
bloom with small white flowers tinted and spotted with pink, 
having the form of a curved Iiorn. and diffiwina an exquisite 
lemon-like fragrance. Also the var. O. majus. 

The first two have been long well known in Calcutta. Of latei 
introduction, and all of great beauty, are :—A. Lobbii ; A. 
Fjeldingii ; A. quinquevulnerum ; virens ; and A. Lind- 
Ieyanum, the last in Mr. (rrotebs collection, ami spoken of by 
him as perfection. A. roseum, and A. suavissimum. Also A. 
crassifolium ; A. crispum ; - A. expansum Leonias ; A. 
maculosum ; and A. rubrum. 

Angreecum. 

A. superbum.—Flowers large, white, remarkable for the 
length of the spur ; in one species as much as a foot and-a-half long. 
A. sesquipedale is the grandest of the species, with immense 
spurs. A. eburneum and faicatum are also worth cultivating. 
These are terrestrial Orchids, and should he grown in pots. 

Cymbidium. 

C. aloifolium.—Native of India;. flowers dull purple and 
russet ; not attractive ; a very common and hardy Orchid ; grows 
well, left to itself, on the limb of a tree. To be met with also in 
Calcutta are the Indian species : C. giganteum, with racemes of 
very large browrn tesselated flowers ; C. Masters!!, with white 
fragrant flowers and rush-like leaves ; C. eburneum, like the last, 
amongst the largest, and sweetest of the genus, flowers large, radical, 
ivory white, smelling like Lilac : C. elegans, with massive pendulous 
spikes of yellowish flowers; C. lancifolium, C. Lowianun* and 
Parish!! are Recent introductions. 
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Bromheadia. << 

B. palustris.—Native of Penang; an immensely stout¬ 
stemmed hardy Orchid ; has been in the Calentta Botanical Gardens 
a great many years, but has never flowered. 


Grammatophyllum. 

G. speciosum.—A Malayan Orchid of giant dimensions, 1 a 
single plant often covering several square yards of ground. Blower 
golden yellow, spotted purple, and streaked dull-red, about half a 
toot ncross. A very remarkable plant. 

G. multiflorum.—Another large growing species from 
Manila. Blower a curious mixture of green, brown and purple. 
Numerously produced on long racemes. 

G. M. tigrinum.—Said to be a desirable variety of the above. 

Oncidium. 

A genus comprising more than two hundred species, confines 
entirely to tropical America. Many are natives of the mountain 
and require no very high temperature. The, few known till 
comparatively recently in Calcutta are:—O. ampliatum; luridum; 
these two are well established, and flower regularly; O. crispum; 
O. bicalloaum ; O. lanceanum, accounted the most beautiful of 
all; and O. papilio, the famous butterfly plant. 

The recent introductions of this beautiful species are : 
O. majus ; 0. aurosum ; O. bifolium ; O. Carthaginense ; 0. 
Cavendishianum ; O. concolor ; O. flexuosum ; O. recurvum ; 
O. Kramerii; O. Limminghii; O. Marshallianum ; 0. 
ornithorhyneum ; O. papilio majus ; 0. tigrinum ( Barlceri ) ; 
Q. varicosum, and O. Wentworthianum. 

Stanhopea. 

Plants remarkable for the way in which they thrust their spikes 
of flowers through the bottom of the baskets' in which they are 
suspended. S. martiana, and S. tigrina thrive well, and have 
flowered in the Botanical Gardens. 


Calanthe. 

C. vestita.—A terrestrial Orchid, native of Moulniein ; throw's 
up in the cold season a spike of large milk-white flowers, with deep 
tosv eye. There is a variety with a yellow eye (Yerstita nivalis). 

C. masuca.—Native of Northern India ; bears purplish flowers 
in a Hyacinth-like spike. See also C. veratufolia. 
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Limatodes. 

L. rosea.—A terrestrial Orel)id, nearly allied to the last ; very 
i ba^te and beautiful, when in the cold season it sends up its deep 
] ose-coloured flowers vith crimson spot in the centre. 

Vanilla. 

The different species of Vanilla are said to do best potted in 
moss, the pots well drained with potsherds, with a trellis for the 
plants to be trained upon. They are also very ornamental when 
nicely trained upon a long upright log of wood with the end securely 
fixed in a flower-pot for a stand ( see Figs. 25—28). They 
should be fastened on with a little moss or Gocoanut fibre. Culti¬ 
vated in this way, I have seen beautiful flowering specimens at the 
Calcutta shows. They are easily propagated by cuttings of the 
stem taken off at a joint. The following are pretty common in 
('alcutta, and hear greenish-white flowers :—V. alvida ; V. aroma- 
lica ; V. grandiflora ; V. ovalifolia ; V. planifolia, which 
emits a delicious fragrance at night. 

Ansectochilus. 

A genus of torrestrial Orchids, Must he grown in fibrous mould 
and sand to succeed. Propagated by cuttings and division. 

A. setaceus.—A terrestrial Orchid, native of Ceylon, it is 
called the king of the woods, and grows commonly in the 
hedgerows. 

“ The flowers are not at all beautiful, but the leaves are the 
most beautiful of all the leaves in the world. The ground colour is 
dark velvety green, tinged with a metallic lustre, curiously inlaid, 
as it were, with streaks of golden network.”* 

One of our rarest and choicest plants, always grown in a pot 
under a bell glass ; but the management of it with success has 
hardly yet been attained. 

A. Dawsonianus.—Native of the Indian Archipelago; leaf 
four inches long, rich olive-brown, with reddish golden veins. 

A. ordianus.—Native of Singapore. Rhizomes as thick as a 
man’s little finger ; leaves bright metallic green, with delicate golden 
lines ; similar in shape and habit to the last. "Both are of more 
robust habit than any other species, and are deciduous in the cold 
season when they require rest. Also A. Lowii and A. Xantho- 
phyllutn. Most of the above are common on the Mils. 

Cypripedium. 

lady’s SLIPPER—VENUS’ SLIPPER. 

A genus of most interesting terrestrial Orchids, formerly found 
very difficult to preserve, and consequently great rarities in Calcutta : 

* "Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary.” 
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but now, since cultivated m grass conservatories, thriving well and 
blossoming beautifully in the cold season. 

The following are those commonly met with :— 

C. venustum.—Native of Nepal and the Khassva Hills ; a small 
very handsome plant, with the underside of its leaves prettilv 
tesselated with purplish black,' produces curious large -white and 
russet green flowers, spotted and striped with purple. 

C. insigne.—Native of Nepal; leaves pale green, somewhat 
similar to tue above ; flowers large, pale tawny green, with spotted 
lid. C. Maulei is a variety with larger flowers of liclier colour. 

C. concolor.—Native ol Moulmein ; a very beautiful-plant, 
with strap-shaped, smooth, polislied-green leaves, mottled with 
whilish markings; bears large, handsome, primrose-coloured 
flowers. 

C. Hookeri-—Somewhat like the last, only with marking 
name decided. 

C. niveum.—Native of Moulmein ; snow-white. 

C. hirsutissimum.—A very hairy plant from Java. Flower 
four inches across, greenish, shaded purple and dotted brown. 

C. barbatum.—From Malacca. Some beautiful hybrids have 
been raised from this well-known species, of which C. b. Veitchia- 
num, C. b. nigrum, and C. b. superbium are the best. 

C. purpuratum.—From Sumatra. Leaf beautifully spotted. 
Flo.wer greenish purple, with the dorsal limb white. 

C. Druryi.—Although indigenous to the lulls of Southern India, 
this pretty plant i« rare in cultivation. It is after the style of 
insigne, hut quite distinct. Other .species and hybrids in Indian 
gardens are C. Boxalli ; C. calarum ; C. ciliolane ; C, 
Dornmianum (Selempedium Domvnanum C, grande ; C. 
Laurensianum ; C. Lowii ; Roezlii ; C. Sedeni ; C. Selligrum ; 
C. Stonei ; C. calceoius, C. spectabile and many others. There 
are over 80 species and varieties cultivated in ICew Hardens. The 
best way to grow these plants is in pots filled with broken charcoal, 
large pieces of brick, some well-decayed leaf mould, a little peat 
and silver sand. Protect from the direct rays of the sun. 

Odontoglossum. 

A very extensive genus of American Orchids, natives chiefly of 
Mexico and Columbia. They comprise over 150 species aqd varie¬ 
ties, most of which are very beautiful. Their cultivation has not 
been attended with much success in this country, being mostly what 
are known as ‘ Cool Orchids/ blooming in the winter months even 
in England. They are recommended for cultivation under glass at 
northern hill-stations. In the south, many species would thrive 
iu the open. The following varieties are met with in gardens :— _ 
O. Alexandra ; O. citrosmum ; 0. Londesboroughianum ; 
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O. Vexillarium ; O. cnspum ; O. cirrhosum ; O. grande ; 
O. G. Williamsianum ; unci others. 

Momordes. 

A small genus of Mexican Oiehids of no great beauty. They 
clo not succeed very well in this country, the family being 
represented by a single species, M. loxatum eburneum, to he met 
with in one or two gardens about Calcutta. 

Brassia. 

B. maculata gigantea.—This fine Orchid is only raiely seen 
in India, it, however, deserves a place in every good collection. 

Habenaria. 

( Plaulantheni.) 

H. Susannae.—This fine teirostml Orchid is abundantly found 
wild on the Western Grhunts, and should succeed at lull stations. It 
has a robust, stem of 3 to 4 feet, which terminates in a short raceme 
(3 to 5 flowered) of large, white, fragrant flowers. The latter appear 
in September. During the dry season the plant is deciduous. 
Several other species of Habenaria are worthy of a place in the 
garden. 

Eulophia. 

An extensive genus of terrestrial Orchids, of which several are 
good subjects for the rockery. They are mostly deciduous during 
the dry season ; but soon appear when the rains set in. Many of 
them flower before leafing. The best species for garden culture are 

E. flava ; E. virens ; E. Candida ; E, campestris and E. nuda. 

Pogonia. 

A small genus of tuberous rooted, one-leaved, deciduous herbs. 
P. plicata, rarely seen in gardens, is a curious little plant suitable 
either for pot-culture or the rockery. A short flowering stem 
bearing rosy-pinlc floweis is succeeded, shortly after the S. W. mon- 
’soon begins, by a single leaf, which remains flat on the soil. It 
resembles a small Begonia leaf, being beautifully coloured, purple 
with green and pinkish tints. 

HYDROCHAKIDEiE. 

Vallisneria. 

V. spiralis,—An aquatic herb of botanical interest on account 
of its peculiar method of pollination. This is described most 

ff, mg 24 
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charmingly bv Maeterlinck in his essay “ The Intelligence of 
Flowers ” m the volume entitled “ Life and Flowers.” Common in 
tanks and canals. Flowers small, dioecious. Leaves long, linear, 
ttanslucent and submerged. 


Ottelia. 

O. alismoides.—An interesting aquatic commonly found in 
sheltered tanks and ponds. Flower solitary within a spatlie, pure 
white, one inch broad. Floating leaves oblong to nearly orbicular 
on long petioles. This plant deserves a place in the garden pond. 
It does best in shallow water (say, six inches deep) but stands 
flooding to four feet deep at intervals. 


CLASS DICOTYLEDONES. 

SALIC'INE.d£. 

Salix- 

S. Babylonica— Weeping Willow. —Thrives tolerably well 
in all parts ot India, in situations where it receives a sufficient 
supply of water ; but is often very short-lived, and from some 
unknown cause, apt to die off very suddenly. Propagated readily 
by cuttings during the rains. Several other varieties also exist 
in an indigenous state in this country, but they are unsuited for a 
garden, not being sufficiently ornamental to entitle them to a place 
therein. The weeping variety is common enough on the hills. 
S. tetrasperma is the country Willow of S. India. A Willow 
(botanical name unknown) called the Kandahari Willow is grown 
most successfully near Quetta. 

CUPULIFER-E. 

THE OAK FAMILY. 

An order of trees and shrubs mostly confined to the Northern 
Hemisphere. Indian species are somewhat abundant in the Hima¬ 
layas, but do not occur on the plains. A few of them, and also 
some Japanese species, have been planted at lull stations through¬ 
out the country. 

CASUARINEiE. 

casuaiuna. 

Sum. 

C. equisetifolia.—The Tinian Pine or Beefwood Tree. A 
lofty tree of rapid growth in most parts of India. , Introduced from 
Northern Australia and the Malay Islands. The soft sighing of the 
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an - , on the ,stillest day, through its numberless slender branch-lets, is 
au agreeable and well-known sound, reminding one of the distant 
sea washing upon the shore. Cut to 4 or 6 feet and periodically 
clipped, it forms a dense and beautiful fence. It attains great- 
perfection in a loose sandy soil near the sea. As an avenue tree it is 
somewhat trouble,some, on account of tbe needle-lilte leaves, which 
,ue constantly fallins. Of several species introduced from Aus¬ 
tralia, the one under notice has alone become familiar in the country. 
The seed is small and must he raised with care. It is best sown 
on the surface of soil in boxes, covered with light gravel, and 
watered by capillarity. 

C'asuarinas grow jn Bangalore, on the Bombay coast, in 
the Deccan, in Bind, and in an enormous vaiiety of places and 
climates. 

PLATANAPE2E. 

PLATANUS. 

P. orientalis — The Oriental Plane. —This giant! tree is 
indigenous to Cashmere and other pints of Northern India. It 
grows to perfection in Baluchistan. Efforts to establish it at 
Bangalore failed. It should be tried at Oof uranium! and Kodai- 
kanal. 

URTICAOEiE. 

Nettle, and Fig Family. 

tJRTICA. 

U. pulchella. - A .small herbaceous sluub of beautiful foliage; 
leaves borne in a whorl on the summit of the stem, lanceolate, 3 bo 4 
inches long, of a pure deep green on the upper surface, and prettily 
netted over by tbe strongly marked veins. The under-surface of 
a pure silvery white hue. 

U. salicifolia.—A low shrub : leaves Willow-like, dark green 
on the upper surtace ; dead white underneath, ornamental. Both 
species are propagated by cuttings and offsets, also seed, when 
procurable. 

Laportea. 

L. schomburgkii versicolor.—A fine-foliaged plant, 
remarkable for the beauty of its leaves. Needs protection in the 
conservatory, and requires a large proportion of leaf-mould in 
the soil. Propagated by cuttings during tbe rains. 

L. longif olia.—Recently introduced. Forms a crown of long 
lanceolate leaves of a dark purple colour mottled with green. A 
very effective plant. Propagate and protect as for the. first named. 
Note that Laporteas. are usually stinging plants requiring to be 
handled with caution. 
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Pellionia. 

A comparatively new genus of mostly creeping lieibs with 
prettily marked foliage. Natives chiefly of tropical Asia, and thriv¬ 
ing well in this country. The species grown in oiu gia^s conserva¬ 
tories are all creeping plants with curious succulent leaves of a 
greyish hue, more or less blotched with green. They are admirably 
suited for rockeries and hanging baskets, and thus giown, have a 
line effect. They inquire a momt, atmosphere and mot freely from 
nodes in contact with the soil. The species found in gardens are : 
P„ tlaveanana, P. daveanana argenta, with silver-coloured 
leaves ; and P. pulchra ol a purplish colour ; P. viridis, bright 
green, mottled with white. 

Boehmena. 

B. nivea— China Grass. —This noted fibre shrub lias a pietty 
effect in the shrubbeiy, when the wind exposes the white underside 
of the leaf. Easily raised from endings and division of the tubeis. 
From this plant the Pdiea fibre of commerce is obtained, 

Debregeasia. 

D. velutina.—In foliage not unlike the Boehmeiia, but a 
much Iaiger siuub. Very ornamental in fruit, the latter being 
orange-yellow, the sine of a large Currant and clustered all over the 
branches. Does not succeed on the plains. 

Pilea. 

P. gardneri.—The Artillery or Cannon Plant, so called as the 
fiuit dehisces with a little bang. A pretty semi-succulent herb 
of a diffuse or creeping habit, taking root as it goes along. Most 
useful for covering the surface soil in tubs and poK It soon forms 
a pretty bank. This may he a vaiiely o f P. microphylla. Another 
species of the same habit in local cultivation, but having larger 
smoother leaves, is unnamed. For horticultural purposes the 
plant is propagated by cuttings. 

Dorstenia. 

A genus of American herbs with a curious in florescence on a 
flattened receptacle, but cultivated for the ornamental character 
of their leaves. The species introduced for cultivation do well in 
moist plant-houses ; they also grow in the open in Lower Bengal 
and Mysore. An open soil composed of leaf-mould, sand and loam 
is suitable. Propagate during the rains by cuttings and the division 
of offsets. The rarest kinds, some of W'hicli are not yet introduced, 
are : D. argentata, silvery; D. braziliensis, D. Mannii; D, 
maculata and D. tubicina. 
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Ficus, 

F. Heterophylla <’«/. repens— Indian Ivy, —■Native of 
Assam : a lurch' i reeping plant with small venlant heart-shaped 
loaves that envois a low wall in the shade, or the trunk of a tree, 
with a dense mantle of most lefreshins; green ; attaching itself 
by means of it'' numerous rootlets in the minner ot Ivv, Fruit 
nearly as largo ns the edible Fig. Many buildings in Calcutta are 
entirely covered over with this plant. It inquires lime for its 
giowtli. 

The horticultural names of other wall-creeping varieties in 
< nitivation aie stipulata, scandens and minima. 

F. eburnea.— Cultivated by nurserymen as a fine-foliage plant. 
The midrib and principal veins of the large glabrous leaf is boldly 
marked ivory-white. In this country the plant soon becomes uni- 
lormly green. 

F. Benjamina —Tun Java Fxg.—F or scenic effect, whether in 
groups, avenues, or as a single specimen, thi'-- graceful evergreen tree 
is one ol the finest ill cultivation. It is of quick growth and soon 
attains laige, wide-spreading dimensions. Blanches pendent or 
drooping ; leaves small, ovate, smooth and shining. Fruit in scat¬ 
tered sessile pair-, rusty red, the size of a large Pea. Propagated by 
layering. 

F. Roxburghii.— Large compounds should not be without a 
specimen ol this fine tree, remarkable for the large size of its fruit 
and leaves. The latter are roundish, nearly a foot, in diameter and 
beautifully tinted when young. 

Although but a limited number of the herbs and shrubs of this 
large family (Urticaceie) arc of horticultural value, this cannot he 
said of its trees (including the genus Ficus), of which there are many 
valuable species. Of the latter, a few of the more desirable are here 
named : 

Ficus macrophylla—Morcton Bay Fig. 
elastica—India Rubber Tree. 

., Cunninghamii—Queensland Fig. 
religiosa— Peepul Tree,. 

Bengalensis—-The Banyan. 

Mysorensis—The Gom. 

The following are ornamental trees of other genera belonging 
to this order, 

Antiaris toxicaria—The Sack Tree. 

Artocarpus integrifoiia—The Jack, 
hirsuta — Wild Jack 
„ incisa- Bread Fruit Tree. 

., Cannoni- -Introduced. Tire nearest approach we 
have, in loliage, to the copper-coloured beech at Home. 
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Castilloa elastica—Ammcan Rubber Tree. 
Broussonetia papyrifera—Eoimosan Paper Tree. 


eupiiorbia(T<;r£. 

Pedilanthus. 

P. tithymaloides —Adjutant's Hedgj?— Jew a Supper.— 
A roadside weed, with cyhndneal, succulent stem'-, and dark green, 
thick, fleshy leaves ; hears small, crimson, misshapen, unattractive 
flowers. Sometimes used for the starting of borders ; should be 
kept closely clipped. Tire variegated form is pretty. Propagated 
by cuttings. 


Euphorbia. 

E. Bojeri.—A shrubby, succulent, tboinj -stemmed, Cactus- 
like plant, always in blossom', but particularly m the hot season 
with flat quadrangular, very symmetrical trusses of most brilliant 
vermilion flowers ; requires a situation fully exposed to the sun, 
will grow nearly anywhere, hut most thrivingly in a mixture oi 
brick-rubbish, leaf-mould, and charcoal Propagated by cuttings. 

E. splendens.—Not to be distinguished in any very marked 
degree from the last, except that the stems arc someivhat more 
slender and more spinous. 

E. jacquiniflora.—A small shrub ; in blossom one of the 
most bridiantly beautiful pot plants of the gai dens ; blossoms in the 
middle of the cold season with a profusion of small, dazzling ver¬ 
milion flowers from the extremity of, and all down its long, smooth, 
slender twig-like stems. If, some time before blossoming, each stem 
he bent and fastened down over the rim of the pot, young shoots wall 
break forth and enhance the beauty of the plant by the additional 
flowers they produce. After flowering the stems may be out m, anil 
the cuttings, when dry of the milky juice which exudes from the 
cut part, fie put in a pot of sand in a shady place. In a short time 
they will take root. Some, however, consider that cuttings 
strike more readily if made in the cold weather, before the plants 
have flowered. The plants are very apt to dre off in the rams if 
left much exposed to wet. 

The late Mr. ft. Scott, of the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, raised 
a dwarf and very distinct permanent variety of this beautiful plant. 
The announcement of it Firminger gives in his own words from the 
“ Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society”:— 

“ Two years ago, at one of the shows of the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, I saw a plant of Euphorbia jacquiniflora, with branches 
about seven feet long, and said to have been the growth of one 
season. The accompanying plants showing what may be accom¬ 
plished in the opposite direction, are ten months old, from cutting. 
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aud as the appeaiauce bespeaks, have been starved as lam; as could 
be done with safety to the plants, ivhicli have been allow ed to ' form ’ 
themselves. No stopping, pruning oi bending of the branches or 
twigs has been practised upon them ” 

E. meloformis.—A deeply libbed, Melon-fomiel Mu.eul-nt, 
only found, in Botanical Gardens. Flowers gieemsb , «uitrd for 
pot-culture and dry rookeries 

E, tirucalli— The Milk-Hedge —This small succulent tree 
is abundant thiougbout the couufcn Often planted as a fence 
and admirable fortius puipose in distnels of under "20inches rainfall. 
Needs to be closely cut back. 

E. neriifolia ; E. Nivulia ; E. Antiquorum ; and E. tetra¬ 
gons aie succulent shrub= planted as fielu and boundary fences in 
many parts of India and erroneously spoken of as Cactuses. 


Poinsettia (Euphorbia). 

P. Pulcherrima.—A very large spreading shrub, eight to ten 
feet high ; native oi Mexico ; bears during all the cold season little 
knobs of insignificant flowers surrounded by lays of large, elliptical, 
crimson-scarlet, bracteal leaves. When in full blossom one of the 
most gorgeous objects conceivable. Blossoms upon the wood of 
the current year, which should be cut in to a bud oi two from 
the base after flowering. No plant stakes more readily from 
cuttings. Is apt to sutler badly if transplanted in dry weather. 
P, Pulcherrima, var. albida.—A variety with the bractpal leaves 
of a greenish white ; of little beauty comparatively P. plenissima 
is double. 


Dalechampia, 

D. Roezleana rosea, of late introduction, and D. Madagas- 

cariensis ; slender, pretty climbing plants. They beui insignificant 
greenish flowers surrounded by biaeteal leaves of a beautiful colour, 
and veined with green. Propagated by cuttings in the cold season. 

Phyllanthus. 

The flowers of this genus are curious, but not showy. In the 
species here named the foliage is pretty. They are shrubby plants 
of rather slender growth, and the vanegated forms make very pretty 
hedges. Under rich treatment they are apt to lose the variegation. 
Easily raised from cuttings. 

P. atropurpureus.— A deciduous shrub. Fohage changing 
from dark green to uark puiple. Plant in light sandy soil. 

P. nivosus.—Also deciduous. Foliage nearly pure w^nte or 
slightly streaked with green, a very effective plant both in pots and 
in the ground. 
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P. rosea-picta.— Foliage r <jsv put pie, very directive. Piob- 
ably a variety of nivosu't. Other deserving species are P. Seemail- 
nianus, Chautrieri and P. speciosus. Phyllanthus emblica 
(awla) and Phyllanthus distichus (hai parowril arc common jungle 
species with edible hauls. 


Excsecaria. 

E. bicoloi’.—A i-hxub of moderate size, and in respect ot its 
foliage one oi the most beautiful of the garden. Leaves lanceolate, 
four or five inches long, of a blight olive giecn on theii upper surface, 
and of a ncli deep crimson beneath ; bears in the cold weather 
minute insignificant (lovers. A sprig or two produces a fine effect 
in a bouquet. Propagated leadily by cuttings during the rains. 
tier also E. Cochinsinensis. 

Breynia. 

B. Rhamnoides Indian Snowheriin. —A common -jungle 
shrub covered in the cold season with small white berries. Makes 
rather a good hedge. Raised Iroin seed and catlings. 

Manihot. 

M- Glaziovii— L'eaua ltunEEn Tbki:.—M entioned here for its 
ornamental ellect while in leaf. It sulTeia badly from sun scorch and 
is best grown in damp districts. Manihot utilissima is Tapioca. 


Synadcnium. 

S. Grantii— African Milk-Bush. — Being of quick growth and 
fine appearance, this large succulent shrub is most useful for covering 
unsightly objects such as a wall or godown. Deciduous only in a 
dry climate like Mysore. Easily raised from cuttings. 


Gelonium, 

G. lanceolatum.- -A pretty evergreen tree, ol conical form, 
especially fhe male or stainiuate tree. Suitable for avenue and 
lawn planting. 


Joannesia, 

J. princeps.- -This handsome Brazilian tree is fairly estab¬ 
lished in public gardens, where its large ash-coloured fruit is an 
object of curiosity. The latter is something like a Cocoanut in 
form, but smaller and slightly 4-angled. Being bare of leaf for onlj - 
a few days, it makes a good avenue tree. Propagated from seed. 
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Acalypha. 

A. densiflora.— A slm.li about tuu feet hiali. Las oval, 
pointed leu\es. .uni beats duiinc the yeui throughout drooping 
lorioons. ton invites or a fool Iona, of pale, biight-icd. minute 
dowers, altogether .similai in form to those of Love-lies-bleeding. 
Propagated readily by cuttings or lit dividon during the rains-. 
A. tricolor, A. glabrata, ami A, marginata, are lemorkahle 
tor the beauty of llitu leaver. A tiicolot glows fiom six tu ten 
feet high, with leaves of blob-lied, mottled, and splashed with red 
and enur-on on coppery-gieon giound. The tolluw uil 1 , which are 
all cultivated tor the beauty of their foliage, have been rocentlv 
introduced. ;— A. illustrata ; Macafeeana ; Macrophylla ; 
Musaica ; and obovata. The last mimed is nil «v< rgreen shrub 
of line dense tuoivth. and is largely imed lor decorative purposes 
in Calcutta. 

A. Hamiltoniana, hispida, and Godseffiana, me fine plants, 
recently bio tight into cultivation. Ae.dyplms are p'Opagatcd by 
cuttings, 

Jatropha. 

J. multifida— Cokal Plant.— A very common large 
herbaceous ah mb, rather ornamental when kept down to a 
moderate size; foliage rather pretty, with large, much-slit, vivid 
bluish-green leaves, above which rise the bunches of small flowers 
somewhat resembling nieces of red coral. Propagated by the large 
nuts, which it beats abundantly. Physic Nor.--The Physic or 
Pursing Nut—Jatropha curcas, is a common hedging plant of 
the country. 

J. pandurasfolia.—A beautiful floiveiing shrub, of moderate 
size, with dark, sliming, fiddle-formed leaves, met with, in nearly 
every Indian garden; bears during the hot and rainy seasons 
panicles of middling sized, bright-crimson flowers ; requires to be 
severely pruned in the cold season to prevent it fiom becoming 
scraggy ; propagated readily by cuttings or by seed, which it ripens 
in the cold season. A variety is not uncommon with rose-coloured 
flowers, found rather shy sometimes of opening its blossoms. 

J. integemma.—A species in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
in all respects very similar to the last, except in the form of 
the loaf. 

J. podagrica.—A gouty-,stemmed shrub, having cymes of 
pretty orange-nd flowers on longisli stalks. Ugly when not in 
flower. Suitable on a rockery. Propagated by division. 
Jatropha gossypifolia is a weedy shrub of waste land. 

Ricinus. 

R. communis— Palma Christi—Castor-oil Plant —Erandi 
—A large herbaceous shrub, common in all parts of India. The 
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variety with scarlet- bl<r--nms, contrasting finely with the rich 
green, large palmate leaves, would set off any out-of-the-way oi 
unoccupied spot oE the garden to gieat. advantage. The variety 
Gibsonif, with large purple-bronze leaves, is effective in the 
sin uhbery. Propagated by seed. Best sown in tlic Deccan 
and Upper India (plains) when the rains break, but may bo sown 
up to three months lain. The plant is astonishingly hardy and 
tolerates the rigorous climate of Sind. There is a well-known 
Sanskrit proverb to the, effect that where nothing else is available 
the Castor plant is ,i tree (corresponding to the proverb about the 
one-eyed man being n king among the blind). 

Croton. 

A genus of handsome, ornamental-leaved plants, natives 
chiefly of the Moluccas, hut perfectly naturalized in this country. 
The correct botanical name oi the genus is Codiarum, but the name 
Croton is so commonly used that it may ire ntamed. Dining 
recent years they have risen greatly in popular favour for decorative 
purposes—and deservedly, lor anything moie beautiful and varied 
in the colouring of the leaves of these plants it is impossible to 
conceive. A single plant in the various stages of its growth will 
exhibit such a variety of tints and distribution of colour as to puzzle 
even an experienced cultivator as to its indentity—for there are 
over' 300 varieties in cultivation, all named. Por gardens of 
modern extent, about fifty of the best kinds will be found quite 
Huffirient, and these should be of dislinct habit and coloration of 
the leaves. It will, however, be found that, to select even so large 
a number as fifty, the task will be no easy one, for every 
individual variety possesses charms which renders it particularly 
desirable to include it in the fifty. 

Crotons are very easy of culture, and are perhaps the haidiest 
of our decorative plants. They will thrive and make good giowth 
in almost any soil and under the most unfavoiu-able conditions. 
But to grow them to perfection, so as to develop to the fullest 
extent the gorgeous colouring of their leaves, they must have almost 
absolute shade. Our grass conservatories are admirably adapted 
for tips purpose. It is here that they are seen at their best. They 
make splendid potted plants ; but obviously they grow best in the 
ground, where the roots have greater freedom. No one, however, 
need expect to cultivate Crotons successfully unless efficient drainage 
has been provided in pots. If it is only borne in mind that plants, 
like animals, can only absorb and assimilate a certain amount of 
food, which the roots take up in the form of moisture : and that 
anything beyond their proper requirements must prove injurious 
to the health of the plants, the question of thorough drainage would 
be better understood, and more rigidly enforced in ike case of all 
plants. Unless the drainage is efficient, the soil becomes water¬ 
logged, sodden, and sour, because the. plant is unable, to assimilate 
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suck a quantity of moisture. Jit tke case ot C'toton.s, water-logging 
means certain death of the plant in a short tirne. 

Any common garden soil will grow Crotons; but that which 
suits them best is made up as follows :—One part well-decayed 
cow-dung, one part leaf-mould, one pait garden loam, half-part 
liver sand, and half-part old mortar or concrete, broken up tine, 
like coarse soorkee. They will come to gTeat perfection in this. 
At places distant from the sea, occasional mild doses of salt-water 
hat e a beneficial effect. 

The best mode of propagation is by cuttings put clown in the 
rains, in pure river sand (they root most quickly in pure sand). In 
a month or six weeks they will have formed a lot of roots, and the 
young plants should then be potted off singly in two and three inch 
pots, m which they should be allowed to remain until the pots are 
filled with roots, when they should be moved into pots a size larger 
until the end of the following February. 

The plants begin, to make their new growth about the end of 
February or beginning of March, according as the season is early 
or late. They should at this time, i.e., just before they begin to put 
forth new leaves, be repotted into entirely fresh soil! They should 
be liberally supplied with water at this time, and during the whole 
of the hot. summer months. An occasional application of liquid 
manure—say, once a week—will benefit them immensely. By this 
mode of treatment the plants remain compact and bushy and do 
not run into “ leg,” as is too often the ease with Crotons left to 
themselves. The soil around the roots should be. stirred up at least, 
twice a week. If done in the morning, the plants should not he 
watered till evening. This is a very essential operation for tin- 
successful cultivation of plants in pots. 

On the hills Crotons must he grown under glass. In all other 
respects the treatment recommended for the plains is equally appli¬ 
cable on the hills. 


It would become tedious to describe all the Crotons in cultiva¬ 
tion ; and, moreover, would serve no useful purpose. It has there¬ 
fore been considered sufficient to give the names of fifty of the best 
varieties which will be suited for general purposes, whether decora¬ 
tive or for exhibition. 

The following are. the names of some of the varieties now 
grown :— 


Alexandra. 

Aucubscfolius-giganteiis. 

Ancubtefolius-superbus. 

Auieo-marmoratus. 

Aureo-spiralis. 

Bachii. 

Bergmanii. 

Beauty. 


Brageeauus. 

Challenger. 

Cronstadtii. 

Chrysopoecilus. 

Dayspring. 

Duchess of Edinburgh. 
Duke of Albany. 
Fenzii. 
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Pijieusis. 

Mhtabilis. 

Gloriosus. 

Pink Pearl. 

Gordonii. 

Prince of Orange. 

Grande. 

Prince of Wales. 

Imperator. 

Blieedii. 

Imperatri ce Ein-em.% 

Rubro-marginata. 

Indian Pjincc. 

Rubro-vittatus. 

Kinfiianus. 

Schomburghiana. 

Lindenii. 

Sir Ashley Eden. 

Little Gem. 

Sir Richard Garth. 

Lowii. 

Sir W. MacAitlno'. 

Macafoeanu.-. 

Sunset. 

Macarthuii. 

The Czar. 

.Magniliomn. 

Thomsonii. 

Maharaja of Durblnum,!. 

Variabilis. 

Marie,di. 

YVarrenii. 

Mooi'eanus 

Westii. 

Mortii. 

Xylophylla. 


X. elongdta—(now called PhvlUmthim). A curious and very 
ormmeiila] .small shrub, with small lanceolate leaves, along tlic 
edges on which are borne the minute pale-green flowers, upon slioit 
footstalks as flue as hair: neailv always in flower, but more parti¬ 
cularly so in October and November, when it is densely covered with 
its mealy-looking blossoms, which diffuse for .some distance around 
n smell like that. o£ seed-cake. The so-called leaves are phvllodes 
or flattened stems. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

X. angustifolia.—In nearly every respect similar to the last 
but of dwarfer growl h; ripens seed abundantly in November. 

Eriococcus. 

E. glaucescens.—A small shrub, rather pretty, and curious 
tor bearing its minute flowers upon hair-like, stems along tlie edges 
of the leaves, like those of the preceding gemw, 

E. sp.—An unnamed species in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens somewhat similar to the last, but not so pleasing a plant. 

Buxus. 

B. sempervirens.—Common Edging-Box of the English 
gardens. Two or three stunted specimens in small pots just manage 
to exist, and that is all, in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. At 
Ootaeaumud and Kodaikanal there are fine hedges and bushes 
of the common box. No doubt it thrives well at northern stations 
such as Darjeeling, Mussoorie, and Simla. 

B. Chinensis.—Somewhat similar to the proceeding; thrives 
tolerably well here, and possibly might answer for forming 
an edging if kept constantly clipped in. 
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SANTAl.Af'E.E. 

Santalum. 

S. album— iSaniiai.woolj Tjim:.— V Muall indigeiiuu.s tier* 
mostly found in Jlysuie and parts ot tin- liomhuy Pic-nV'my. Not 
ornamental. Wood valuable for its i-( i m;trkable tragmiuv. Ensile 
propagated from .seed. The plaid is a rout-parasite. Its roots 
penetrate the roots of lieighbouriiu plants and sunk inmuslmii-iu 
from them. 

LORANTH.U'E.E. 

Loranthus. 

A large genus of evergreen parasitic shrub', found growing on 
trees and bushes all ovei the country. Some species hav» l-eulh 
attractive flowers of orange yellow, reddish, and gr<-enish tint-. 
But all being destructive to valuable trees, the gardener and loi ester 
must treat them as serious pests, to be diligently teiiioved when 
observed. The most destructive species are L. Wallichianus ; 
L. obtusatus ; L. cordifolius ; L. tomentosus j L. cuneatus ; 
L. longiflorus ami loniceroides. The Alamtu tree sutlers 
especially from Lorautlms, and the pest .should 1>- cut out wherever 
seen. 

Viscum- 

V. album —The .Mistletoe. —This parasite is found tlnougli- 
outthe Temperate Himalaya at 3,000 to 7.00n feel cle\ati<.n. 

ELAIACIKACE.E. 

Elseagnus. 

OLEASTER. 

E. dulcis.- -A shrub of small size and erect growth; ornamental, 
the small oval leaves being of a silvery hue on the under-surface. 

E. hortensis angustifolia is a small tree or spiny bush of 
ornamental appearance. Flowers fragrant. Propagate by seeds 
and cuttings. 

E. glabra and E. pungens are species having pretty varie¬ 
gated forms, of which several are found in Indian gardens. The 
fruiting properties of the genus will be found in another place in 
this work. 

TIIYMBL.EACE,?.. 

DAPHNE. 

D. Fortuniana.—A small ornamental shrub, native of China, 
with very neat pretty foliage, bears, at the beginning and close 
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of the cold season, handsome umbels of dark-lilac, salver-shaped 
flowers more than an inch long. A single plant was for some vears 
in the gardens of the Agri-Horticultural Society, introduced ori¬ 
ginally by Mr. Fortune. In China it is said to blossom in the 
leafless stage. Heie if does not lose its leaves and seems to hear 
the climate veiy wcli, though making little growth. 

D. viridiflora.—A neat little shrub with small leaves ; of no 
particular merit; bears, at the start and close of the cold season, 
umbels of small, greenish-yellow, insignificant flowers, and yellow 
Tea-like berries in January. 

Gnidia. 

G. eriocephala.—A small neat-looking shrub belonging to 
Southern and Eastern Africa with narrow lanceolate leaves about 
two inches long; bears in February crowded heads of rather small 
pale-yellow flowers ; very pretty when in full blossom. Propagate 
from cuttings in November. 

PROTEACE-ffl. 

A numerous order of very curious and interesting trees and 
shrubs comprising the beautiful species of Banlmia, Trotea, Hakea 
and Dryanclra, natives almost exclusively of the Cape and Austral¬ 
asia, of which scarcely a single plant has been, found capable of 
living in the plains of India. Some species of the above genera 
have succeeded in the cooler parts of India. 

Grevillea. 

THE SILVER OAK. 

G. robusta.—A lofty tree, native of Australia, whore it rises to 
the height of from 100 to 120 feet; a most noble object, handsome 
at all periods of its growth, with deeply incised, Fern-like, rich, 
dark-green leaves; silvery on the under-surface ; hears in March 
greenish-yellow flowers mixed with orange, of moderate size. This, 
which is about the only Proteaceous plant we have, has become quite 
established in our gardens in places where the climate suits it, 
though it does not attain to any great height here—such places 
are hill stations with moderate rainfall and temperature and without 
frost. Propagated only by seed. Extensively planted in Southern 
India as a shade-tree for Coffee. 

G. buxifolia.- -A small, pretty, box-leaved shrub from 
Australia. 

LAURINE2E. 

Cinnamomum. 

C. Zeylanicum— -Cinnamon-tree). —A tree of moderate size 
having large lanceolate leaves with three parallel nerves : bears in 
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Janaary and "February numeious pretty panicle;. of small white 
flowers, emitting rather an unpleasant odour, and possessing none 
of tiie fragrance for which the leaves and bark are so well known. 
Propagated by seed. 

C. camphora— The Camphor-tree. —In adilition to its 
economic value, tnis is a line evergreen tree winch, does well in sub¬ 
tropical and warm temperate Lima. Propagated from seed, One or 
two species ol Litscea are also pretty trees for the same region. 

Laurus. 

L. nobilis— Sweet Bay.—D oes not seem to thrive at nil in tins 
country. Only puor small specimens in pots are to be met with. 
Thrives better on the hills. 

CALYCANTHACEii 

Calycanthus. 

C. floridus- -Carolina Allspice. —A woody uuornametital 
shrub witu rough, large, coarse, lanceolate leaves which, in a cold 
climate, are said to become very ornamental, as in decaying they 
turn to a bright yellow. The wood and roots smell strongly' of 
Camphor. Eioweis described as “ dusky purple or dull brown, very 
fragrant, with a sweet Apple-scent, or odour of ripe Melon thrives 
well, but does not blossom in the locality of Calcutta. 

Chimonanthus. 

C. fragrans— Japan Allspice. —Like the last, a eoarse- 
looking, straggling, woody shrub ; flowers yellowish, purple within, 
of the size of an unexpanded Peach blossom, of a most exquisite and 
powerful odour. In England it is usually trained against a wall, 
where it blossoms in the depth of winter. It was introduced some 
years ago from China by Mr. Fortune into the gardens of the Agri- 
Horticuitural Society, where it throve well, hut did not blossom, 
forming blossom-budi, which dropped oil without opening. The 
roots possess a delightful fragrance; easily jiropagated by layers. 
C. fragrans grandiflorus is a variety with larger flowers. 

MYRISTICEA5. 

Myristica. 

M. fragrans— The Nutmeg Tree. —A native of the Eastern 
Moluccas. Cultivated sparsely in some of the cooler parts of 
Southern India. Flowers small, pale-yellow. Nut ovoid or 
pyriform, nearly two inches long. Tree raised from seed. 

M. Magnifies.—The wild Nutmeg tree of the "Western Ghauts : 
supposed to be one of the grandest trees in Southern India. Only 
suitable for the hills. 
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PJPERACEAfi. 

A large genus of Indian twiners, of which the Betel-leaf Vine, 
Piper Betle, is the best known. Long, black, and white Pepper 
are well-known produets of the genus. The ornamental aperies are 

P. decurrens ; P. excelsum aureum-pictum ; and P. por- 

phyrophyilum. All aie pjopagated by seeus and cuttings 

Peperomia. 

A genus of ornamental htrbs with prettily marked leaves. 
The latter are mostly fleshy, cordate, and produced in a thick 
cluster so as to conceal the short rootstock. A light soil, composed 
of leaf-mould, sand, loam and bits of old moitar, the whole being 
properlv mixed and well drained, will cause vigorous growth, in a 
shady position. Some hardy species, especially the indigenous 
ones, succeed on a moist stump of wood with moss tied mound. 

The species in cultivation are P, arifolia with gieen and giey, 
ovate, leaves ; P.argyreia {si/n. Saundersi), leave*, large roundish 
cordate, broad, silver stuped on bright green , P. prostrata [sijii. 
brevipes), slender, brown and light,-gieen, a good basket plant; 
P. eburnea, ivory-petioled, compact and pretty ; P. marmorata, 
tlic green and white in the leaf beautifully marbled anil reticulated ; 
P. nummulariaelfolia, a good basket plant. Easily raised by 
division of the side shoots. All aie npat, compact plants suitable 
for small pots, baskets, and rockeries. 

APJSTOLOCHIA CEiE. 

Aristolochia. 

BIRTHWORT—PELICAN-FLOWER 

Several of these plants bear flowers of a most curious and 
indescribable form. Tlic Airitolochias aie plants depending on 
flies for their pollination. To attract, these insects they produce 
peculiar splotched red flowers with a nauseous odour, which are 
very attractive to carrion-loving flies. The flowers are also traps 
which ensure that, after the fly has once entered, it does not escape 
until the work of pollination is completed. The fly is hindered 
from escaping by hairs in the throat, and also by the curious curve 
of the flower. The fruit is a peculiar structure which, when dry, 
assumes the form of a censer, and, as it swings about, sows its 
numerous flat light seeds on the passing air. The following are 
selected species :— 

A. labiosa.—A common and very extensive large-leaved 
climber, requiring a stout trellis for support; bears in the hot 
season large flowers, somewhat resembling an inflated bag below 
with a helmet above, yellowish-white, blotched with brown and 
purple ; emitting a most offensive smell, like that of tainted meat. 
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A. Brasiliensis.— A large climber, with large heart-shaped 
leaves ; bears yellowish flowers. 

A* acuminata. —A native of Bengal; blossoms in the hot and 
rainy seasons with large, drooping, dart greenish purple flowers. 

A. caudata. —A small climbing plant about three feet high, 
with slender stems and bluntly three-Iobed leaves ; bears in the cold 
season curious liver-coloured flowers, letting hang down from their 
summit a tail or thread-like appendage two feet long; commonly 
grown in a pot, and well suited for its singularity for a place in the 
verandah. 

A. gigas. —This remarkable plant—tbe largest flowering of the 
genus—usually takes a back seat in the garden on account of its very 
offensive smelL when flowering. The flower is much inflated, very 
large and is provided with a tail nearly three feet long. Mottled 
crimson, purple and grey are the prevailing colours. Propagated 
by layering. 

Desirable species recently introduced in Indian gardens are : 

A. sipho ; A. goldieana ; A. Duchartrei; A. ornithocephala ; 
A. elegans and A. ridicula. 

NEP ENTHACEdS. 

Nepenthes. 

PITCHER-PLANT. 

A remarkable genus of evergreen, trailing, or climbing plants 
of which only one species, N. khasiana, is indigenous to India 
proper. 

The several species of Pitcher-plant are natives principally ot 
the Malayan Archipelago ; and though occasionally introduced into 
tbe Calcutta gardens, seldom seem to survive long in the climate of 
that locality. The flowers they bear are small and uninteresting. 
Their ornamental character consists wholly in their curiously-formed 
leaves, some of which end in a tendril, bearing at its extremity a 
pitcher, in some species coloured most gorgeously. These pitchers 
arc traps for insects which, attracted by their colour, walk on the 
edge of the pitchers and fall into them. The inside is too smooth to 
give foothold, and an incurved rim prevents escape. The flies Anally 
fall into a liquid in the bottom of the pitcher where their bodies 
are digested. The plant depends for much of its nitrogen on this 
supply of insects. Pitcher-plants succeed best ^in a ^moist 
atmosphere, where the temperature ranges from 70° to 85° or a 
few degrees less during winter. They are excellent basket plants 
when planted in a compost consisting of equal parts of peat, leaf- 
mould and sphagnum. They are propagated from^cuttings, layers, 
and seeds. 

MG 
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N. distillataria.—Native of Singapore; bears cylindrical 
pitchers oi the same coloui exactly as the leaves. A large plant, of 
this species trained upon a trellis, planted m the ground beneath the 
shade of trees, was thriving well in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
but it perished suddenly. 

The species found m conserva+uries and thriving tolerably well. 

are N. gracilis ; N. laenis ; N. Madagascariana ; N. raffiesiana 
insignis ; and N. sedenii. Ot the hue hybrids raised in Europe, 
N. northiana ; N. rubro-maculata; N. Mastersiana and 

others should be tried. At lull-stations these plants ie<iune the 
shelter of glass. 

rOLYGOEACE.E. 

Polygonum. 

P. chinense.—A large herbaceous plant, native of the Mysore 
bills; bears, during all the cold season, numerous dense spikes of 
small pure-white flowers: exceedingly bright and cheerful, 
especially as the hot weather approaches, when the foliage assumes 
an autumn-ied tinge ; grown in the border it is rather troublesome, 
as it spreads over the ground very lapidly. The really ornamental 
species worth trying on the margins of ponds and streams at 
hill-stations are : P. cuspidatum, P. filiforme variegalum and 
P. sachalinense. Propagated by division and cuttings. 

Coccoloba- 

SEASIDE GRAPE. 

C. macrophylla.—Is described by Curtis as— 

“ A noble, snnple-stemmed, erect tree, with large leathery 
leaves, a foot or more long; tapers gracefully upward, is leafy all 
the way up, and terminates at the top by a dense compact thick 
club-shaped raceme of flowers, of which the rachis, pedicles, and 
flowers are of the richest scarlet.”* 

A few plants are to be met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. 

C. platyclada.—A graceful bush when well grown. Remark¬ 
able for its phyllodonous leaves and berried fruit resembling 
small Grapes. 

C. uvifera.—A fine species recently introduced from the West 
Indies. 

Antigonon. 

A. leptopus —3 audioich-Idand Climber. —A lovely creeper 
easy to grow, affording ample large sprays of beautiful pink 


* Botanical Magazine, 1, 4536, 
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flowers and in blossom throughout the rains and cold season. 
A white doweling variety is now in cultivation. Propagated 
by seed, cuttings, and layers during the rams. 

A- insigne.—A iecent introduction ; very similar to the last, 
except that it bears lightei coloured floweTs and is of less 
extensive growth. 

PIIYTOLACCACEiE. 

Ledenbergia. 

L. roseo-aenea.—Tins is a Cential American shrub (climbing) 
with alternate petiolate entire leaves, large ohovate-lanceolate, 
coppery-green above and bright rosy violet on the under-surface. 
Stems and branches reddish-ptuple. Thrives in a compost of rich 
loam, leaf mould and old manure m proportionate parts. Good 
drainage is also necessary. Propagated by cuttings during the 
rain=. 


Rivina. 

R. laevis. —A shrubby heih, semi-wild in Botanic Gardens. 
Covered at times with prettv red hciries. Another species, R. 
humulis, is known in Europe as Bloodheny and the rouge plant. 

CKENOPODIAC'E/E. 

A triplex. 

A. nummularia, and a few other species, or varieties, of the 
Australian salt bush are cultivated foi their silvery or frosted-like 
leaves. The)’ make distinct foliage-hushes. Propagated from 
seeds and cuttings 


AMARANTAC'E.-'E. 

Gomphrena. 

G. globosa— GTjObe Amaranth — Gool-Mukmul. —One of the 
hardiest and most valuable annuals of our Indian gardens, which it 
enlivens with a perpetual profusion of its hall-formed purple, red, 
orange and white blossoms throughout the rainy season. Sow the 
seed in Jjune in all districts. A “ hen and chicken ” variety is 
sometimes met with. 


Arcvarantus. 

A. tricolor.— An annual remarkable for some of its leaves 
being blotched with red and others of them wholly of that colour. 
Sow the seeds in July on the plains and in June on the hills. A 
single patch of two or three plants is pretty enough, but many 
of them present rather a weedy appearance. 
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A. caudatus — Love-Lies-Bleeding. —A well-known old 
annual oi English gardens, with long, drooping or trailing tails 
(decumbent spikes) of crimson or yellow flowers. Sow with the 
first rains. 

A. hypochondriacus — Prince's Feather. —The leaves and 
stems of this beautiful annual aio entirely of rich crimson, as also 
the upright plume-like flowers. Sow as in the above. 

A. salicifolius. —A graceful variety three feet or more in 
height. In the form of a plume, with long, narrow, weeping leaves 
shaded bright orange-red. Other effective varieties are melancho- 
Iicus ruber, atropurpureum nanus, speciosus-aureus, and 
henderii. 


Celosia. 

C. cristata— Cockscomb — Moorgha- — Gool-kesh. —Many 

varieties of this fine annual aie met with in India, where the 
climate suits them to perfection m the Deccan and Mysore. 
Monstrous heads of flowers of various shades of orange, yellow 
and crimson are usually seen at flower shows. For pot-culture 
seedlings should he frequently transplanted in a rich compost, 
and he finally grown, to blossom in a rather poor sandy soil. 
Sow from June to November at intervals of a month. 

Iresine. 

I. herbestii.— A fine-foliaged herb valued for bedding out as 
a distinct contrast to other plants. Soft-wooded, and easily raised 
from cuttings. The whole plant varies in beautiful shading from 
dark maroon to bright carmine and deep crimson. Flowers un¬ 
important, and should be nipped off. Very hardy. 

I. acuminata. —Of the same nature and colour. Leaves some¬ 
what large acuminate. 

I. lindenii .—More erect in habit. Leaves narrow lanceolate. 
This is the darkest variety. Very effective in ribbon borders. 

I. aureo-reticulata. —A small pretty variety, the green leaves 
being veined red 'and netted with gold. There is also a variegated 
variety of I. herbestii. Ail are desirable plants. 

Aiternanthera. „ 

A Brazilian genus of dwarf, herbaceous plants, noted for the 
pretty tints of colouring in the leaves ; including various shadings 
of orange, red, pink and yellow; and much used in Indian gardens 
as neat edgings to flower beds and small foot-paths. They are also 
indispensable in designs for carpet-bedding. Quite hardy: but 
much attacked during the early monsoon by grub. Easily 
propagated by division. The varieties found in gardens are 
amabile, amoena, spathulata versicolor and tricolor. 
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.Sbua. 

A native genus of woolly herbs or small nndershrubs. Of little 
importance for the garden ,®rua javanica and one or two other 
species aTe suitable for the rockery where the long dense spikes of 
white to rose-coloured flowers are effective. 

Achyranthes. 

A. alopecuroides. —Probably a form of A. aspera. A small 

herbaceous plant, with foxtail-like spikes of small, closely packed, 
milk-white flowers. Effective in a bouquet. Raised from seed. 

Deeringia. 

D. celosioides.— A subscandent shrub cultivated occasionally 
for its globular scarlet berries. Only fit for the shrubbery. 

NTOTAG-INEAL 

Bougainvillea. 

This important genus of South American climbers is well 
established in Indian gardens, where all the known species seem to 
thrive admirably. 

B. spectabilis. —A large, rampant, thorny shrub of climbing 
habit. Itequiies, if not allowed to climb a large tree, a powerful 
frame-work for its support. But a tiee affords the most natural 
support. Isolated on an extensive lawn it becomes, with a little 
training, a huge bush. Only ornamental when covered with its 
rosy-mauve to pale crimson bracts, which are produced in great 
profusion, with the small yellow flowers, during the months of 
February and March; affording a perfect blaze of colour. 
Propagated by seeds and layers. *S i/n. Josephs Augusta. 

B. lateritia. —This very popular variety or species bears a 
profusion of brick-red bracts veined and tinged with scarlet. The 
foregoing species produces its flowers and bracts only once a year, 
but lateritia blooms at least three times, if not more, within the 
same period. Propagate from seed. 

B. glabra.— -A smooth-leaved species. Bracts of a brilliant 
mauve colour, and produced on three or more occasions during the 
year. Easily raised from seed and layers. The other varieties in 
local cultivation are speciosa, fulgens and splendens. All are 
propagated by layers and a few by seeds. When properly trained, 
the Bougainvillea makes a serviceable hedge ox fence which is 
not easily penetrated, 

Pisonia. 

P. alba — Lettuce Tree. —A small tree or large shrub of beach 
forests on the Andaman Islands. Requires sea-air and succeeds 
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well on both the east and west roasts of tropical India. The dense 
foliage of the tree, resembling a Lettuce in colour, has a very refresh¬ 
ing appearance in such places. Good specimens are seen in Madras. 
The climate of Calcutta seems too cold tor it to acquire the verdant 
condition essential to its beauty. About Bombay it is often grown 
in tubs, but during the cold months under the shelter of the 
verandah. Propagated by seed and cuttings. 


Mirabilis. 

M. Jalapa— Marvel of Peru—Pour O’Clock Plant.—A 
tuberous-rooted, laTge and very common plant found in gardens in 
all parts of India ; constantly in blossom with numerous Ipomeoa- 
like flowers of moderate size, white, orange, scarlet, and crimson 
colours prevail, while many arc striped and spotted with mixed 
colours. The plant seeds freely and is usually self-sown. Tubers 
can be wintered in the manner of Dahlias. 

M. longiflora — Sweet-sc'um'Ed Marvel of Peru.—D escribed 
as bearing white flowers with a tube four or five inches long, and 
emitting a powerful hagrance like that of the Orange blossom and 
Heliotrope combined. Dr. Voigt states that it was in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens seven years without blossoming. 

M. multiflora. —This pretty species, bearing numeious flowers 
of a bright, purple colour, is best adapted tor cultivation on the 
liills. All are hardy and make attractive border plants three to 
four feet in height. 


Abronia. 

A. umbellata — Sand Verbena. —A very beautiful trailing 
annual: bears globular heads of lilac, fragrant flowers, in diameter 
much resembling those of a Verbena. The seed should be sown in 
October on the plains and in March on the hills, and the plants will 
be in full blossom in February and Juno is sportively ; and will die 
off on the Jirst approach oi the hot weather on tin* plains. The 
young seedlings require great attention, as being oi a succulent 
nature they are very apt to damp off, as w r ell us to he devoured by 
birds. They require light sandy soil and are best planted in wide 
pans about eight inches deep. A. arenaria produces yellow lioney- 
scented flowers, fragrans, white, and pulchella, pretty pink 
flowers. 


PLANTAGINEJE. 

Plantago. 

P. Brasiliensis. —A small herb rarely found in Botanical 
Gardens, but of little horticultural interest. P. major, a medicinal 
herb, is indigenous to the country. 
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LABIATES. 

Ocimum. 

Tool see. 

Weecly-looking herbaceous plants, with little to commend them 
to a place in the garden except the agreeable and peculiar fragrance 
of their leaves; raised from seed, which they produce in abundance. 

O. sanctum. —A small plant with leaves and stem of a dull 
red purple, and small purplish flowers ; common all over India, and 
well known for the sanctity in which it is held by the Hindus; very 
apt to become a troublesome weed in gardens where it has once 
established itself, shedding its seed abroad, and producing young 
plants in profusion, which the makes are very reluctant to destroy. 

O. basilicum, vnr. glabratum— Basil — Goolal Tool sea.- —Pleas¬ 
ing for the freshness of its rather large spear-formed, bright-green 
fragrant leaves. 

O. viride— has recently been ini reduced from West Afiica, 
where it is known as the '• mosquito plant.” 

Melissa. 

M. officinalis —Balji.—T his agreeable pot-herb succeeds well 
in the cooler parts of India. Raised from seed. 

Ovthosiphon. 

O. incurvus.—A small herbaceous plant, delicately beautiful 
when in full blossom in the hot season; flowers small, pink, borne 
very numerously iu long spikes. Propagated from cuttings or by 
seeds. 

O. stamineus, —A very interesting and pretty little herba¬ 
ceous plant; blossoms in June, with lavender-coloured flowers, 
curious for their long projecting white stamens. Raised easily 
from seed. 


Plectranthus. 

P. aromaticus — Bread-And-Butter Plant. —A low-growing 
wide spreading herb; bears small, junk, insignificant flowers; 
interesting only for its solid succulent leaves, which possess a 
pleasant aromatic fragrance. Every slip will readily strike. 

Perilla, . 

P. Nankinensis —bears insignificant flowers, but is much 
used as a bedding plant for it3 bronzy-purple leaves, curled and 
fimbriated at the margin. Makes a fine contrast with golden 
feather (Pyrethrum), and other distinct tints of foliage. It is a 
soft wooded annual raised from seed. Syn. P. ocimoides crispa. 
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Coleus. 

A genus of plants remarkable for the exceeding beauty of their 
leaves. For decorative purposes—especially for growing in mass 
in large beds—they are unequalled. The forms of leaves are much 
the same in outline, but varied in being fringed, saw-edged, and 
fimbriated ; while the variation and blending of colours baffles 
description. Over a hundred varieties are in cultivation, raised 
by hybridization. One way to get up a good collection is to obtain 
seeds from a reliable English seedsman. When once raised, plants 
can be propagated with the. greatest ease by cuttings put down in 
sand during the rams. Many fine varieties are now in cultivation 
in India, and rooted cuttings are easily obtainable. A light rich 
soil suits them best. To form fine bushy plants, the branches 
should be pinched in when young. They are benefited by being well 
pruned during the winter, when they require shelter in Upper India. 

On the lulls they are best grown under glass, or shelter of some 
sort. During the winter they require a stove shelter. Cuttings can 
be put down at any time from May to September in sand, with 
bottom heat. 

Coleus, especially in pots, gets “ played out ” after a time. 
It is better to propagate freshly by cuttings before this occurs, and 
throw away the old plant. The very quick growth of the cuttings 
renders it possible to lose practically no time. The plants will 
not tolerate strong direct sunlight all day long, nor violent or 
continuous wind, and are therefore suitable lor corners where there 
is shade for part of the day. Against the walls of bungalows, if 
protected as above, they show to perfection. A great deal of 
artistic spirit can be exercised in the colour distribution of a group 
of Ihese plants. 

Anisochilus. 

A. carnosus. —A rather pretty herbaceous pot-plant; bears in 
September small lavender flowers on club-like heads. Propagated 
by cuttings during the rains. 

Lavandula. 

L. spica — Lavender. —This delightful shrub is easily raised 
from seed in October, and may be preserved for years, and grown 
to a considerable size. On the Uilghiris plants of comparatively 
small size produce flowers abundantly. 

Pogostemon. 

P. patchouli— Pucha-pat .—A coarse-looking, low, herbaceous 
plant, of no interest whatever in the garden, but for the peculiar 
strong fragrance of its leaves, which are sometimes gathered and 
laid in a chest with linen to impart to it a fine scent. Propagated 
easily by cuttings or slips. 
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Colebrookia. 

Large uninteiestmg shrubs, with coarse sage-like leaves; bear 
spifeea of small insignificant flowers in March, but hardly deserve 
the room they occupy in a garden. C. oppositifolia.—Flowers pale 
chocolate. C. ternifolia,—Flowers pale green. 

Mentha. 

M. auricularia, —A small herbaceous plant; very pretty when 
in blossom m November, with small lavender flowers, on dense 
spikes, three or four inches long, and as thick as a man’s little linger. 
Propagated by slips or cuttings. 

Salvia. 

Of the several handsome species of tliis genus, few, it has been 
found, can endure the climate of the plains. 

S. splendens. —A rather laige herbaceous plant, superb when 
in full blossom; the large gaping floweis, together with their 
laige bracts, being of a brilliant scarlet. Some care must be bestowed 
to keep it in a healthy and thriving condition, otherwise it looks 
unsightly, notwithstanding its handsome flowers. It soon becomes 
old and worn and must lie. frequently renewed from cuttings or 
seeds. 

S. angustifolia.—An herbaceous plant with long slender 
prostrate stems, and of very untidy habit; flowers small, pretty, of a 
bright pure blue, produced in the cold season ; does not thrive well 
unless transplanted occasionally, which is best done in October. 
Propagated by cuttings or seeds 

S. cacaliaefolia.—A tuberous-rooted herbaceous pliant ; bears 
very large exceedingly beautiful flowers of the purest azure-blue; 
thrives well and is a common plant at Ootacamund, but is rarely 
to be met with on the plains, the climate of which it cannot long 
endure. Propagated by cuttings or seeds. 

S. coccinea.—A small herbaceous plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with long erect spikes of small crimson-scarlet flowers, 
rather pretty, but not very showy. Raised easily either from slips 
or from seed. 

S. farinacea.— A herbaceous perennial. Flower a curious 
mixture of white, violet, and pale blue. Very hardy, 

S. patens.—Bears lovely deep-blue flowers. A very distinct 
and beautiful biennial. Sow in October on the plains and in March 
or April on the hills. 

S. rubescens. —Annual. Producing spikes of dark-reddish 
purple flowers, the lower lip being white. 

S. argentea. —Silver. Flowers pinkish-white. A biennial herb 
often seen m hill gardens. 
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S. fulgens, —Perennial herb with bright scarlet flowers. 

A pure white unidentified Salvia is reported from Belgaum. 

Salvias are most effective when massed together either as pot 
plants or in the ground. 

Dracocephalum. 

Herbaceous plants, remarkable principally for the aromatic 
fragrance of their leaves. 

D. canariense— Bai.m-op-Gilead— and D. japonicum. — 

They are best treated as annuals, as they cannot he kept through 
the hot and rainy seasons without more care bestowed on them 
than they deserve. Sow the seed in October with the annuals. 

D. moldaviaca. —An unpretending annual bearing small blue 
and white flowers. To be at all effective the plants must be grown 
in thick patches. Sow in October on the plains and in March on 
the hills. 

Phlomis. 

P. leonurus —Jerusalem Same. —A coarse-looking, bushy 
plant about three feet high, rather gaudy when in full bloom in the 
cold season, with its snccc®r-ion of large bright orange flow eis pro¬ 
duced in crowded whorls along the stem. Propagated readily from 
cuttings in November. 

Gomphostemma. 

G. melissaefolium. —A small herbaceous plant; bears in 
September whorls of largish orange-coloured flowers; a coarse- 
looking tiling at best, much resembling a Dead-nettle. 

Stachys. 

S. Ianata. —A white densely woolly herb, .suitable for the cooler 
parts of the country; aud popularly used both as on edging plant 
and for carpet bedding. Propagated by offset®. 

VERBENA CEiE. 

Aloysia. 

A. citriodora— Lemon-scented Verbena. —Well known for 
the fine fragrance of its leaves ; a very common plant in the 
gardens about Calcutta ; bears, principally at the beginning and 
end of the cold season, long, pretty, graceful spikes of very small 
milk-white, fragrant flowers. At Ootaeamund it grows to become 
an immense shrub, six or eight feet high, with stems thicker than 
a man’s arm, and remains constantly covered with a profusion of 
blossoms; plants, however, on the plains soon become decrepit and 
unsightly and are rarely found more than two feet high before they 
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die off. It is best to, therefore, renew plants by laying down slips 
or cuttings in the cold weather. These should be put in a flower 
pot filled with silver sand, and kept in a shady place till they strike, 
which they do very readily. The young plants should then be 
potted singly, and by the rains the}- will become laige and 
handsome. 


Verbena. 

Many of the species, hybrids, and varieties of this beautiful 
genus may be met with from time to time m Calcutta gardens, 
but rio dependence can be put upon their being found there per¬ 
manently, ns they are very apt, under any treatment whatever, to 
die off towards the end of the rains. The losses, however, may he 
repaired by repeated sowings. If a packet of choice seeds he pro¬ 
cured from England and sown in October, a good supply of plants 
of several varieties may be raised, which will come into blo.-som in 
March ; and httle difficulty will be found in keeping these till the 
following cold .season, during which they will blossom beautifully. 
Some two or three of the commoner kinds it may perhaps he found 
not necessary to multiply in this way, as they are of a robust nature, 
and young plants propagated from layers will survive the hot and 
rainy seasons. From their trailing habit when put out in the 
border, Verbenas have usually an untidy appearance. Small 
circular or oval beds, each filled with a distinct variety, have a most 
charming and glowing effect during the ver\ long time the plants 
last in the full height of their bloom. 

The variety known as *' scarlet ” is a perennial in this country, 
and one of the most brilliant in colour. Easily propagated by 
layers and cuttings in the cold months. 

The Verbena loves a soil well enriched with vegetable mould, 
but is impatient of wet. The beds in which it is planted should be 
slightly raised, so as to form low mounds. The tendency of the 
stems to throw out roots, wherever they rest upon the eaith, 
sufficiently indicates that it recpiires frequent renewal of soil. 
The finer lands never, according to Firminger, produce seed 
here. 

Though a perennial, the Verbena should be treated as an annual 
in this country, except, perhaps, at a few of the coldest stations. 
Under such treatment it not only blooms more freely during the 
cold season, but it also escapes, to some extent, the ravages of its 
natural enemies—mildew, green fly and dampness. To induce early 
flowering, the Verbena should be twice transplanted into pans or 
boxes of rich soil during the seedling stage of growth. The final 
planting into well-drained beds or borders .should take place when 
the sturcly-looking plants are half-a-foofc or more in height. They are 
always very susceptible to damp and should not be carelessly watered 
overhead. The leggy or scraggy appearance they often present in 
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gardens may be attributed to tliis favourite practice of tbe malees. 
The Verbena has been brought to great perfection bv crossing, and 
specially assorted strains of seed, as obtained from Europe, contain 
very beautiful varieties under quite a number of fancy names. 
Of those Crimson King, Boule de Neige, Lustrous, Nemesis, 
Auriculsefiora, New Mammoth and Carnation Striped, are 
favourites. 

V. venosa. —Readily known by its long, spear-formed leaves, 
bears dull-lavendei floweis ; a very robust but not an attractive 
plant. 

V. bonariensis. —A course-looking plant of upright growth 
about three feet high ; bears laige elusteis of very small uninteresting 
lavendei floweis. 


Stachytarpheta. 

The following are laised fiom seed :— 

S. mutabilis.— A laige shrubby, herbaceous, rather coarse 
plant, with lough woolly leaves , flowers small, Verbena-like, bright- 
red, home upon spikes, sometimes two or thiee feet long; nearly 
always in bloom. 

S. jamaicencis. —An herbaceous plant with smooth, pale-green 
leaves ; produces long spikes of small blue flowers ; common, and of 
little merit. A domesticated weed. 

S. orubica. —An herbaceous plant, distinguished from the last 
by its leaves being strongly veined and much crimped, and its 
floweis of a violet colour. 


Gmelina. 

G. hystrix. —A climber introduced from the Philippine Islands. 
Pretty when covered with its orange-yellow flower, the tube of which 
is curiously inflated. 

G. asiatica. —Indigenous, subscandent and very hardy. 
Similar to tbe above, but better adapted for making a nice fence 
on poor land. 


Lantana. 

A genus of very beautiful flowering plants, remarkable for the 
strong sa^e-like scent of their leaves; nearly always in blossom 
during tbe warmer months ; very rapid in their growth, and rc- 
cpiiring repeatedly to be cut in, to keep them within bounds : easily 
propagated by cuttings or by seed, which they all bear freely. 

L. trifolia. —A small common, somewhat course-looking plant 
hut notwithstanding, rather pretty blossoms with heads of lavender- 
coloured flowers, succeeded by berries of the same colour, bright like 
enamel, and as ornamental as the flowers. 
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L. selloviana.— A small trailing plant, having altogether the 
habit and appearance of a Verbena, except for the bright little blue 
berries it bears, ancl the scent of its leaves ; flowers pale purple. 

L. camara— Wild Sage. — A laige busby shrub, six to ten 
feet high; must rapid in its growth, with dark green foliage of oval- 
notched., rough, powerfully-scented leaves ; a common plant, often 
found growing wild, nevertheless exceedingly beautiful when in full 
blossom, as it nearly always is, with its nuiiierrms small, senn- 
spherieal compact corymbs of orange and yellow floweis, succeeded 
by bunches of purplish-black fruits. There are a great many varie¬ 
ties, named according to the colour of the flowers they bear. “ Le 
Bon Jardinier ” gives the names of as many as eighteen, of which 
some half dozen, perhaps, are now cultivated here. Forms a fair 
fence, but becomes a pest veiy quickly. 

L. nivea.—In habit and foliage similar to the last: flowers 
white, tinged with lavender, with yellow centre ; exceedingly delicate 
and beautiful, 

There aie many Fiench hybrids also in cultivation, which are 
best raised from seed annually. 

Citharexylum. 

C. subserratum— Fiddle Wood. —A small tree , bears during 
the rams, long drooping spikes of numerous small, milk-white, very 
fragrant flowers. Piopagated by cuttings m the laius. 

Clerodendron. 

A genus that comprises some of the most beautiful plants with 
which out gardens aie adorned. Nothing can possibly surpass the 
loveliness of some of the species, particularly the seven first described 
below. The several species do not appear as yet to have been well 
determined. “ Whoever,” says Dr. Lindley, “ shall investigate the 
true distinctions between the beautiful species of Clerodendron with 
seailet inflorescence, will find as ample a harvest of confusion to be 
reaped as he can desire.”* 

Some occasionally yield seed, and all may he propagated without 
difficulty by cuttings put down in the rains or from offsets or 
suckers which most species send up abundantly. Sir J. Paxton 
observes : “ Flowers are produced from the top of the current 
season’s shoots; therefore cut away wood of the previous season to 
within two or three buds of the base.” 

C. Keempferi. —A shrub about three feet high; flowers borne 
in April, of a coral-crimson colour, in a large close mass, sur¬ 
mounting the head, of dark handsome leaves in a very stately way. 
Sir J. Paxton says this is probably identical with C. fulgens. 


* Edward’s “ Botanical Register " for 1844, f. 19. 
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Jt, a« well as C. pyramidale, is most easily propagated by cuttings 
of the young shoots, which »oon become handsome plants. 

C. urticsefoliutn.—A plant of lower growth than the preceding, 
but very similar in the manner of doweling. Its deep rich green 
leaves set off admirably the exquisite crimson-scarlet heads of 
flowers which rise above them in September. 

C. pyramidale.— A shrub three or four feet high ; bears 
during the rains, it flower- m enormous, dense, conical heads, 
presenting a truly magnificent appearance, though their colour is 
perhaps somewhat inferior to that of other kinds, being of rather a 
pallid crimson, not so luilliant as in either of the two preceding. 

C. hastatum.— A tall-growing -limb, native ofSylliet; remark¬ 
able for its hanUsomo spear-head-hke leaves; lloweis described as 
more than five inches long, greenish-white, with the mouth of the 
throat marked with fine purple dots, borne in April and May. 

C. splendens.— A dwarf climber, native of Sierra Leone ; 
blossoms in large close clusters of gorgeous crimson dowers; of 
exquisite beauty when in fine condition, as sometimes seen in the 
stoves in England. In the vicinity of Calcutta it can hardly be 
kept alive, and flowers, but very indifferently, in January. 

C. squamatum. —The stems of tliis shrub rise naked from the 
ground about three feet, and then bear a parasol-like expansion of 
handsome, rich green, heart-shaped leaves, surmounting which rise 
the heads of blossom, resembling a mass of bright crimson coral. 
When in full flower, in April and May, no plant can surpass this in 
beauty. 

C. fallax.— A shrub about three feet high ; produces in March 
pale violet-colomed flowers in large semi-spherical heads upon 
slender stems. 

C. fragrans. —A vigorous, low-growing, large-leaved plant; 
flowers very double, like little roses, white tinged with pink, of 
exquisitely delicate fragrance, borne in large compact heads during 
all the hot and rainy seasons ; the leaves have a most disagreeable 
fetid smell; a very troublesome plant in the border on account of 
its throwing up suckers to a considerable distance around. 

C. infortunatum.—A common roadside weed, very pretty, 
however, in February and March, when bearing its large heads of 
pinkish-white flowers. 

C. nutans. —A tall shrub, about eight feet high; blossoms 
in November with an immense profusion of large white-tubular, 
hanging flowers, presenting a most lovely appearance. 

C. siphonanthus.—A small shrub, native of India ; blossoms 
fn May, with a great profusion of white tubular flowers, three o' 
four inches long, when the plant, with its long strap-like leaves 
has a very ^chaste, handsome appearance. 
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C. odoratum. —A shrub of considerable size and spreading 
habit, requiring to be well cut in to be kept within bounds; pro¬ 
duces, in February and March, an unlimited profusion of pretty 
pale-blue sweet-scented flowers. There is a variety that produces 
white flowers. 

C. phlomoides.—A shrub of some size, produces numerous 
small creamy-wlute flowers, very sweet-scented, particularly at 
night; a common jungle plant, hardly deserving admittance into 
the garden. 

C. serratum. —A large-leaved, coarse, unattractive shrub 
nearly always m blossom; flowers dull light-blue, not large nor 
interesting. 

C. Thomson!. —A most beautiful climbing plant, of recent 
introduction, bearing during the rams, in great profusion, large 
corymbs of flowers, with white calyx, and corolla with purple tube 
and deep-crimson limb ; succeeded by purple berries of the size of 
a Pea, very ornamental with the white persistent calyx, Most 
easily propagated by cuttings in sand during the rains. 

C. speciosum and C. Balf ourianum are recent introductions. 

C. interme. — A subscandent shrubby species, common 
throughout the Deccan (Vishmadhari gida in ICanarese), makes 
a good hedge. 

Duranta. 

D. plumieri. —A rather large woody, thorny but handsome 
sirreading shrub, nativo of the TVest Indies, about six feet or more 
high, with bright-green foliage. Constantly in blossom with numer¬ 
ous drooping bunches of bright azure-blue flowers, succeeded by 
pretty orange-coloured berries of tire size of a Pea ; a common plant 
found in most Indian gardens. From its neat foliage and thorny 
nature it forms a very pretty garden hedge. Raised easily torn 
seed or by cuttings in the rains. 

D. plumieri alba— Differs in no very marked degree from the 
last, except that its flowers are white and its leaves somewhat 
smaller. Raised from seed or cuttings in the rains. Forms a good 
hedge. 

Petraea. 

P. volubilis. —A scandent or twining shrub, native of South 
America: requires a stout framework of bamboo for its support; bears 
bright, pure azure-blue, large, star-like flowers, in large, elegant, 
wreath-like clusters ; when in full blossom in October, and more 
especially in February, one of the loveliest objects in nature the eye 
could rest upon. It may be also trained as a standard. Propagated 
by layers, or from rooted suckers, which it not imfreqnently sends up, 

P, erecta. —Except in its more upright habit of growth, the 
difference between this and the last is not very marked. The bracts 
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are shorter, ancl more resemble the lower petals nl the flower, the 
leaves are smaller, and the plumes of blossom perhaps not so hand¬ 
some. Propagated like the foiegoing. Possibly a variety' of the 
first named. 


Callicarpa. 

Not very ornamental plants; bear large bunches of small, 
uninteresting flowers, succeeded by numerous shot-like berries in 
October. Propagated by seed or cuttings in the cold months. 

C. cans.—Has large coarse woolly leaves, with berries of a inilk- 
vhite coioui. C. lanceolaria. Rather large coarse leaves and 
bears pale, lilac flowers. C. purpurea.— -A neat shrub with small 
leaves; bears numerous jjretty lavender berries. 

C. Janata. —A small tree of the Western Ghauts, is occasionally 
found in gardens; appreciated for its Elder-like umbels of pretty 
reddish-purple flowers. 

Congea. 

C. azurea. —Native of Martaban; an exceedingly extensive 
climbing shrub, sometimes covering entirely the summit of a large 
tree, and when in blossom in Januaiv, and seen from a distance, has 
a very splendid effect, presenting a large uninterrupted expanse of 
pale dull-red blossoms somewhat resembling in form those of Petreoa. 
Propagated by cuttings put down in November, 

In addition to the plants described above, the order 
Verbenacese affords such noble trees as Tectona grandis —the 
teak— Premna tomentosa, Gmelina arborea ; also Vitex 
altissima and V. Negundo. 

ACANTHACEdS. 

In plants of this order our Indian gardens are rather rich. 
They are for the most part easy of culture, and are propagated readily 
from cuttings during the rains. All require very much the same 
mo do of treatment; that is to say, frequent renewal, transplantation 
to fresh soil every year or so, and close cutting in when the flowering 
season is over; otherwise they soon come to look unsightly. 

In Yol. T, New Series, of the “ Journal of the Agi’i-Horticultural 
Society,” is a descriptive and classified list of all the plants of this 
order cultivated in the Botanical Gardens by Dr. T. Anderson, at 
the conclusion of which are the following valuable remarks extracted 
by Firminger ; 

“ Until recently all the Acanthaccae have been cultivated in the open 
ground, generally in the flower borders of the garden, where the soil is kept 
open. Under this treatment many of tho species grow vigorously, and afford 
in their season qf bloom some of tho gayest ornaments of tho Indian flower 
garden ; but there are many other lovely speoies, and specially those whioh 
inhabit thfe cool mountain forest of the Himalaya, tho KhSssia Hills, Ceylon 
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and Java with some delicate American speoies winch have been kept alive 
with difficulty. The dry atmosphere and scorching sun prevailing during 
March, April and May aie most pernicious to these plants, and, excepting 
perhaps moisture stagnant about their roots, arc the worst conditions m which 
they could bo placed. Shade-loving species of Acanthacece have, however, 
lately been removed to a cool house, like those adopted here for the cultivation 
of Orchids and Ferns. In such stiuctures these delicate Acanthacece have 
glown with a surprising vigour, and have become a mass of beautiful luxuriant 
foliage, and many of them have already blossomed as freely as m their native 
forests. 

“ Some of the Huelliaa and the allied genera Stephanophysum and Stemo- 
luicanthus, nearly all the Strobilanthi, some of the Dsedalucauthi, all the 
Alplielandreas, Cyrt anther as, Beloperones, the American Justieias, &e\eral of 
the Eranthemas, and five species of Thyisacanthus thrive under shelter ; while 
exposed in open borders some of them barely exist and scarcely ever flower.’' 


THunbergia. 

T. fragrans. —An herbaceous climbing plant, with slender, 
stems and rough small, heart-shaped leaves ; bears nearly always 
beautiful snow-white flowers of the size of a rupee ; very ornamental, 
grown in a pot. Propagated from seed which it bears in abundance. 
Contrary to what the name would seem to denote, the flowers have 
no fragrance whatever, 

T. grandiflora. —A most extensive climbing shrub, with heart- 
formed leaves ; grows to the summit of the loftiest trees, covering 
them with a curtain of foliage so dense as, when seen from a distance, 
to present the appearance of some ivy-clad ruin. It may, however, 
by training and close pruning, be made to blossom beautifully of a 
small size : beais very large, pale-blue, widely expanded flowers at 
all seasons, but principally in the cold weather. Propagated by 
layers and cuttings. 

T. laurifolia.— A large climbing shrub, native of Burma; 
bears flowers hardly to he recognized from those of the preceding, 
but quite different foliage, the leaves being of a long, lanceolate, 
tapering form, nine inches long : when trained over a wall or trellis, 
the profusion of large flowers, two aud-a-half inches across, of 
the palest lavender colour, which it hears makes it a truly 
delightful object during the cold season. Yields seed abundantly. 

T. alata.-— A small annual twiner with softly villous stem and 
leaves. Semi-wild in gardens and found in several varieties. Bears 
round, flat flowers of moderate size, and of a great variety of shades 
of colour, white, yellow, buff, and orange, with and without a dark 
purple eye. The varieties alba —white—and aurantiaca —deep 
yellow—are the best defined. Sow seed all the year round, or when 
procurable. If not gathered in time, the seed capsules will open 
and spill the seed. Well suited for rockeries and small trellis 
work. 

T. grandiflora alba, with pirn white flowers, has recently 
been introduced 
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Thunbergia, syn. Hexacentris. 

T. coccinea. —An extensively-climbing shrub ; ornamental if 
kept within bounds; has curious parallel-nerved, narrow, heart- 
shaped leaves, about four inches long ; bears moderate-sized flowers 
of singular form, and of yellow and dull-orange red colour in the 
cold season. Propagated by layers and cuttings in the cold months. 

T. mysorensis. —A climber with long pedicelled, drooping, 
ample racemes of most beautiful flowers ; combining various shades 
of orange, yellow, red and purple and appearing in the distance like 
some rare orchid. Usually shy of seeding and has to be propagated 
mostly by layering. Known in Mysore as the Munzerabad creeper 
being the name of the district where it is most abundant. 

Meyenia. 

M. Hawtayneana. —A neat, pretty, climbing plant, with 
slender thread-like steins, and very rigid heart-shaped leaves, an 
inch and-a-half long; bears, at nearly all season*, large azure-blue 
flowers, with a white tube ; a native of the Nilgherries, and rather 
delicate in the plains, where it is very apt to die off; succeeds 
better in the open ground than in a pot, and should be planted in a 
ritady spot; seeds abundantly in the cold weather, from which plants 
can be easily raised. Syn. Thunbergia Hawtayneana. 

There is likewise a white variety. 

M. erecta.— -A dwarf, woody shrub, two or three feet high, 
smooth, myrtle-like, oval leaves, the stems and young shoots of a 
deep purple colour ; hears principally in the cold season large beauti- 
tul, Gloxinia-like, deep-blue flowers, with pale-veil ow tube. This 
charming plant, introduced from Ivew in 1850, thrives here so well 
and is so easily propagated, that it has now become one of the 
commonest ornaments of the Calcutta gardens. Trimmed 
siecimens will be seen in the Lai Bagh, at Bangalore, as also a 
hedge, for which the shrub is well adapted. There is a variety with 
white flowers, hut the blue is much the handsomer. Propagated 
by cuttings in the rains ; produces abundance of seed in the cold 
■season. 


Henfreya, 

H. scandens.— A shrub of moderate .size, native of Sierra Leone, 
with smooth lanceolate leaves five inches long ; bears in March large, 
white, handsome, thimble-formed flowers. Propagated by cuttings 

in the rains Syn. Asystasia scandens. 

Dip tera cant hus. 

D. ciliatus. —An exceedingly charming small prostrate- 
growing shrub, with oval, pointed, hoary leaves, two inches long; 
blossoms in September with beautiful, large, thimble-formed, 
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puie azure-blue flmvms vMth ,i white tube. Propagated bv cuttings 
in the rams Syn. Ruellia ciliatiflora. 


Petalidium. 

P. barleriodes.— X \ en piettv small -limb with round smooth 
leaves ; bears in Februarv and March a profusion of bunches of 
large, white, thimble-formed flowers Pi o pa gated bv cuttings m 
the rains. 


Jacobinia. 

J. Gbeisbreghtiana. —A small decorative shrub with scarlet 
flow'ers in terminal panicles. X desirable plant under partial shade, 
wheie it flowers freely for several weeks. J. coccinea and 
J. Lindeni, scarlet, and orange-flowered respectively, are perhaps 
Irest known in this country und°r the old rrame of Justicia. They 
need the same culture as plants of the latter genus. 

Stephanophysum, si/n. Ruellia. 

S. repens. —A small herhaceotis plant : hear- nearly always 
heads of vivid scarlet flowers, an inch aiul-a-li.rlf long, of uhorn-like 
form with gaping mouth, sparkling and pretty. 

S. Baikiel.— A renmkablv beautiful plant, about two feet 
high, with wavy, oblong, pointed leaves: bears in the cold season 
heads of numerous huge, tubular, heath-like, deep-crimson red 
flowers, about two inches long. A profuse bloomer. 

S. longifolium. —Is a recent introduction. Both propagated 
by cuttings in the rains. Now included under the genus 
Ruellia. 


Strobilanthes. 

S. Dyerianus. —Air exceedingly pretty foliage plant recently 
introduced to cultivation. As growth progresses, the leaf exhibits 
most beautiful tints of silvery to leddish purple, shaded with 
bionze and green. The flowers are pale purple. An effective 
plant. Piopagated by layers and cuttings. S. glandulosus is also 
a recent introduction. - , 

S. scaber.—An exceedingly pretty small shlub when, in March, 
it hears in great profusion its clusters of small thimble-formed, 
sulphur coloured flowers. This and the following can he easily 
increased by cutting in the rains. 

S. auriculata. —A small plant of rather coarse appearance, 
but very handsome while hearing its numerous heads of pale lilac 
thimble-formed flowers in the cold season. 

S. sabiniana— A small shrub, two feet high,remarkable for 
its large deep-green, pointed-oval, saw-edged leaves, from two to 
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four mokes long, with their under-surface of a purplish-red. colour; 
heais large lilac flowers iti the cold season. 

S. maculata, olim Rueliia. —A small herbaceous plant; when 
in vigour very ornamental foi the double row of blotches of silvery 
film upon each of its large, smooth, glossy, deep-green, lanceolate 
leaves, three oi four inches long. Dr. Anderson remarks : “ The 
silvery-white spots on the leaves, so beautifully marked in its native 
forests, aie seldom well developed in Calcutta.” 

S. tomentosa. —A small, not veiy ornamental, plant, with 
densely woolly stem and leaves. 

S. sessiiis. — Native of Bombay ; described by Curtis as bearing 
large handsome blue-rinnned flowers with lilac tube. 

Chameranthemum. 

C. Beyrichii variegatum. —Introduced from Brazil. A small 
shrub with pietty vaiiegated leaves in the style of Eranthenium. 
Thrives best m a licli light soil composed of loam, leaf-mould and 
a little sand. Propagated by cuttings during the rains. Needs 
a glass-house on the hills. 


Goldfussia. 

G. coIorata.--A handsome small shrub, three feet high, with 
oval, taper-pomted, saw-edged, deep-green leaves, which, while it is 
in blossom, from December to Maxell, contrast well with its sprays of 
gay crimson bell-like flowers. 

G. isophylla. —A very cheerful and delightful little bushy 
plant, about two feet high, with dark Willow-like leaves ; blossoms 
in the shade in the cold season, with an unlimited profusion of 
pale-blue flowers, like those of the Harebell Campanula. 

G. anisophylla. —Differs imperceptibly from the preceding, 
except in having its pairs of leaves of unequal size and its flowers a 
little larger. 

G, glomerata. —A dwarf rather prostrate shrub, with hoary 
green leaves, which contrast finely with the beautiful large, deep 
azure-blue flowers, with swollen white tubes, that it hears in the 
cold season. 

G. Iamiifolia. —A very pretty small slender trailing plant; 
bears, in the cold season, numerous little pale-lilac thimble-formed 
flowers. 

G. devaricata. —Dr. Anderson describes as a large shrubb) r 
species from the temperate forests of Nepal, bearing large snowy- 
white flowers with a dark brown spot on the inside of the tube of the 
corolla; plants die after ripening their seed. 

G« rubeacens.— Dr. Anderson says : “ A native of the sub-tem¬ 
perate forests of Sikkim; a beautiful species, producing, p pro- 
' .fusion of large blue flowers once only in its lifetime^’ . 
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All the above can be propagated by seed sown in October, also 
by cuttings in sand put down in November, on the plains, 

Oaedalacanthus, 

D. splendens, —Dr. Anderson says: “ A very handsome spe¬ 
cies.” The segments of the corolla change to a dark cinnabar colour 
on the opening of the flower Propagated by seed and cuttings in 
October and November on the plains. 

Asystasia. 

A. formosa. —A truly lovely small herbaceous plant, produces 
large handsome, bright-scarlet, "tubular blossoms in constant suc¬ 
cession all the year round neaily, rather delicate, should be grown 
in a pot and kept somewhat m the shade. 

A. coromandeliana. —A trailing plant of weedy and untidy 
habit, grows m the shade, and overruns the ground in a very short 
time; hears numerous pretty thimble-formed pale-purple flowers 
with light straw-coloured tube. 

A. Africana. —Flowers almost pure white, produced nearly 
throughout the year. 

All the above ran he raised by seed in October on the plains. 

Libonia. 

L. floribunda.— An attractive flowering shrub, three to five 
feet, succeeds well at lull stations where it possesses the merit of 
being nearly always in flower. The latter is profusely borne, droop¬ 
ing in habit, tubular in form, and scarlet, with yellow tips. Easily 
propagated by layers and cuttings. 

L. Penrhosiensis. —This is a cross obtained between the 
foregoing species and Jacobinia Ohiesbreghtiana and is described as 
an exceedingly decorative and useful shrub. It should be tried on 
tire hills. 


Barleria. 

B. buxifolia. —A dwarf, woody, prickly, weedy, lend of plant 
it bears in the cold season small, white, bell-formed flowers of little 
interest. 

B. ciliata. —A very ornamental bushy shrub, about three feet 
high , blossoms in the cold season with numerous rather large, 
bright, pale-blue flowers. 

B, cristata.— A handsome bushy shrub, three feet high, bears 
in September and October a prolusion of fine azure-blue flowers, 

B. dichotoma. Exactly like the preceding, except that it 
bears white flowers in September. 
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B, Gifasoni. —A bushy 'hiub. about throe feet high noth smooth 
pointed, lanceolate leaves, four inches long, bvfur the most showy 
of all the Bailerias. and a splendid ornament in the cold season, when 
it puts fortli its constant succession ot bright azure-blue flowers, 
three or four times larger than those of any other species. 

B. lupulina. —A small tliornv plant, wiili the long, narrow, 
glossy leaves prettily jnmhed with their red midrib; bears small 
straw-coloured flowers on meat. rhocolate-biown wheat-ear-like 
heads; curious, but not veiy ornamental. 

B. rosea.— A small shrub, veiy beautiful in the cold season 
when bearing its profusion of rose-coloured blossoms. 

B, prionitis. —A small thorny shrub, about two feet high, a 
common weed of this country, beais pale nankeen flowers, which 
have a pretty appearance upon the deep-green verdant leaves when 
the plant is in good condition. 

B. Ccerulea. —A small not very pleasing plant, bears azure-blue 
and rather pretty flowers, but on great utrlr heads of compressed 
bracts 

B. hirsuta. —An agreeable sluuh when m blossom, with it' 
bright azme-blue flowers. 

B. montana.—A pretty plant, with <leep-gieen leaves shot 
with purple ; flowers pale rose-colour. 

All the above can bo propagated by cuttings in October and 
November on the plains. 


Geissomeria. 

G- aurantiaca. —A very handsome shrub, three feet high, with 
large, thick, glossy laurcl-likc leaves; bears in February and March 
blossom-heads of bright vermilion tubular flowers an inch long, 
requires to lie kept in a shady situation, or the leaves lose their line 
verdant appearance. Propagated by cuttings put down in October 
and November on the plains, 

G. coccinea and G. longiflora are recently introduced, 
species, of which the last named is a particularly ‘fine rimib. 
flowering at intervals all the year round. 


Fittonia. 

F. gigantea ; F. Verschaffeltii ; F. V. argyroneura ; F. V. 
Pearcei. —Lovely little plants with variegated leaves, natives of 
the shady forests of Peru. Under the name of Fittonia are given 
several species of low trailing habit, ornamental for tho pink or white 
veins of their leaves. Admirably suited for covering rockeries 
and for hanging baskets. They propagate themselves by the trailing 
branches taking root wherever they touch, Old mortar or concrete 
suits them best, in which they thrive to great perfection. They 
are at their best during the rains. 
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Acanthus. 

A. ilicifolius—H urkut. —-A shrub, about three teet high, 
curious for the perfect resemblance its prickly leave-- bear to 
those of the Hollv ; produces in April and Mav large skv-blue flowers, 
somewhat like those of the blue Iris ; mav be seen growing wild 
in wet ditches about Howrah. If grown in a pot, the latter- 
should be kept submerged in water, as then the plants thrive best. 
Propagated by division and seed, 

Crossandra. 

C. infundibuliformis. —A small shrub, two or three feet high, 
with lanceolate, taper-pointed leaves, three or four inches long; 
bears largish orange-yellow flowers, upon wheat-ear-hire heads, in 
uninterrupted succession from March to November. 

There is a variety with orange-scarlet coloured flowers. Propa¬ 
gated by seed and cuttings in the rains. 

Aphelandra. 

A. ciistata. —A noble-looking shrub, three feet high, with 
lanceolate, taper-pointed leaves, seven or eight inches long, bears in 
March on the summits of the stems, crowds of quadrangular 
spikes of brilliant-scarlet flowers. 

A. fulgens.— In general character not very dissimilar to the 
last, but has smaller leaves; blossoms in the cold season, and 
produces much larger flowera. 

A. tetragona. —A plant of extraordinary beauty when in full 
blossom; bears densely-set vermilion-coloured flowers along flhe 
edges of the long cube-formed ears. Of dwarf habit, with rich 
foliage of lanceolate, taper-pointed, wavy leaves. 

All the above are propagated hv cutting,s in the rains. 

Phlogacanthus. 

P. thyrsiflorus. —A large shrub, from six to ten feet high, 
with handsome, laurel-like, very verdant leaves; bears in 
January and February in great profusion, long crowded spikes 
of large, tawny-brown flowers ; much commended for its beauty by 
Roxburgh. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Graptophyllum. 

G, hortense — Caricature Plant. —A shrub of three to 
five feet, compact; leaves rather large, elliptical, variegated green 
and white. Formerly called Justicia picta. Valued for its 
prettily marked leaves, the crimson flowers being of little importance. 
There is a variety with purplish leaves and carmine veins. Both 
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shrubs are useful for massing, and for planting in tlie back rows of 
a ribbon border. Very hardy and easily raised from cuttings. 


Cyrtanthera. 

C. Pohliana. —A small plant with pointed oval leaves three 
inches long ; bears m the cold season crowded heads of rose-coloured, 
long, tubular flowers, ending in long gaping lobes with long 
projecting stamens ; rather pretty. 

C. aurantiaca. —Flowers Aphelandra-like, large, handsome 
orange. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 


Adhatoda. 

A. cydoniaefolia. —A most beautiful shrub, native of Brazil ; 
bears in tlie axils of the leaves large flowers, with the upper lip white, 
spotted with purple at the top ; the lower deep-purple with a yellow 
Tay clown the middle. A. cenea is a recent introduction. Piopa- 
gated by cuttings in the rains. 

Mackaya, 

M. Bella.— This is a most desirable shrub, native of South 
Africa, where it forms one of the handsomest objects in the South 
African landscape. The flowers, from four to six inches long, borne 
on pendent racemes, are of a lovely pale lilac. When in bloom the 
plant is one lovely mass of lilac. Thrives fairly well in the grass con¬ 
servatory, in a rather gravelly soil mixed with leaf-mould and sand. 
Propagated by cuttings and layers during the rains. 


Beloperone. 

B. oblongata. —A handsome small plant, nearly always in 
blossom, with large purplish-crimson flowers. 

B. nervosa. —Of larger habit than tlie last, with larger leaves, 
flowers pink. 

B. verrucosa. —A small plant, with pink flowers not unlike 
those of a dead-nettle. All the foregoing propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. 

B. chrysophinea. —A beautiful shrub having golden leaves. 
Produces heads of purple flowers during the hot and rainy months in 
the north, and at intervals all the year round in the south. 
Succeeds well in the grass conservatory, where it requires good 
drainage and plenty of water. Propagated by layers and cuttings. 

B. violacea. —A somewhat smaller species with violet-coloured 
flowers. Nearly allied to Justicia and requiring the same culture. 
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Eranthemum. 

E. bicolor, —A small plant, very beautiful when in full blossom, 
as At neaily always is, except in tbe cold season, with, its rather 
small, pure white flowers, with a <lark-puce spot on the under 
lip. 

E. crenulatum. —A small shrub, bears in the cold season pure 
white flowers, prettily pencilled with puce-coloured markings. 

E. erectum. —A plant, about three feet high, with small 
narrow leaves ; bears in the cold season flowers of a most beautiful 
blue with dark eye. 

E. nervosum, sijn. Daedalacanthus. —A large bush, with 
large blackish-green leaves; of extraordinary beauty when in full 
bloom in "February, with its profusion of deep azure-blue flowers on 
large prettily-pencilled ears. Var. E. pulchellum. —Bears flowers 
in March, similar, but of a paler blue. 

E. strictum. —Bears flowers much like those of E. erectum, 
but with a light eve, anrl has much larger leaves. 

E. grandifolium. —A plant of straggling habit with pale-blue 
flowers. 

E. racemosum. —A small under-shrub of great beauty, native 
of Moluccas, with oblong leaves; bears in November large pretty 
flowers, pale, pink, or white, tinged with red. 

E. Blumei. 

E. cinnabarinum.— From the Tenasserim forests; bears large 
conspicuous flowers. 

E. igneum. —Lately introduced. 

The following are the more recent introductions, and are all 
remarkable both for the beauty of their leaves as well as their 
flowers ;—- 

E. albo-marginata, the leaves being margined with white ; E. 

argenteum, the leaves of a silvery hue. E. Cooperii ; E. Eldo¬ 
rado ; E. macrophylla variegata, with noble-looking vanegated 
leaves. E. moorei ; E. nigrescens ; E. nobillis ; E. roseum ; 
E, salicif olium, with drooping, Willow-like leaves; and E. 

tricolor. 

The above are all easily propagated by cuttings in sand during 
the rains ; also by division in many cases. 

Justicia, 

A genus of plants very closely allied to Eranthemum, from 
which it is difficult to distinguish them. 

J. betonica. —A small herbaceous plant, remarkable 
principally for the beautiful pencilling of tbe ears on which the 
flowers are borne. 
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J. calycotricha, Thyrsacanthus.— A small, delicnte- 

plant, very pretty wlien m bloom in tlie cold season, with its close 
heads of pale-lemon flowers. 

J. carnea,— A very choice and handsome plant two or three 
feet high ; bears in the cold season large, gaping, rose-coloured 
flowers in great clustered heads 

J. coccinea ,syu. Thyrsacanthus. —A shrub, three orfoui feet 
high, with large handsome oval leaves, as much as ten metres long, 
of a dark bright-green, relieving beautifully tlie biilliant, crimson- 
scarlet, tubular flowers, two inches long, borne on densely crowded 
spikes. In a good soil apt to be troublesome from the numerous 
suckers it throws up around. 

J. Gendarussa.— Beam flowers of moderate size, dirty-white, 
and of little beauty. A useful edging plant. 

J. grandifolia.— A handsome foliaged plant with delicate 
flowers; from the Tenasserim forests. 

J. rutilans, s yn. Thyrsacanthus.— Flowers scarlet. 

J. argentea ; J. mannorata ; aud J. zebrina are recent 
introductions, 

Peristrophe. 

P. tinctoria.— A piettv, simple little plant, hw> feet high : 
bears in the cold season unpretending flower- consisting merely 
of two pale-pmk, tiairow, strap-like lobes. 

P. speciosa.— Very similar to the loiegoing, except that the 
flowers are a little larger. Roxburgh says of it : " A native of 
Bengal, where it blossoms in the cold season, and is one of the 
greatest ornaments of the forests.” 

P» augustifolia aureo-variegata.— -One of 1 he prettiest 
forms of the genus. All are propagated by cuttings dining the rains. 

Sanchezia. 

S. nobilis.— An evergreen shrub introduced from Ecuador, and 
cultivated in shady parts of the gardens. The oblong glaucous- 
green leaves are nearly a foot in length under good cultivation ; 
flower yellow in dense terminal panicles, rathci coarse but lasting 
a long time ; enclosed between reddish bracts. 

S. n. glaucophylla. —In this variety the midrib and lateral 
veins of the leaf are beautifully banded with yellow and white. 
Propagated by cuttings during the rains, 

PEDALINEBS. 

Martynia. 

Mb diandra — The Devil's Claw. —A native of Mexico, but- 
naturalized in this country; bears in great profusion very large, 
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handsome, gape-mouthed, rose-coloured flowers, of a heavy, rather 
disagreeable odour ; grows to between three or four feet high, and 
forms quite a little hush, with large c oarse leaves, of such rampant 
growth as hardly to be admissible in a garden but of large extent, 
ihe seeds are sown in July on the plains, and in May on the hills, and 
the plants continue in blossom during the wins. The seed-pods, 
when fully ripe and dry, are very curious, being about the size of an 
Almond, black, with two long horns proceeding from one end of so 
hard, horny a nature that the seeds can only he removed with great 
difficulty; it is best, therefore, to sow the seed-pod entire, and 
separate the young seedlings afterwards. 

M. fragrans.—Bears flowers very similar to those of the 
preceding, and of the same rank, unpleasant odour, but is a plant of 
numb smaller habit, with much smaller foliage. Sir J. Paxton 
gives some very particular directions for the cultivation of this 
annual in England,* but here nothing more is required than to 
sow the seed in well-enriehed soil in October on the plains, and in 
April on the hills, and about seven weeks after the young plants 
will come into (lower, and continue blossoming and growing till 
about two feet luglr. 

M. lutea.—A plant in every respect similar to the last, except 
in bearing pale yellow flowers. 

It may be noted here that on the hills it is useless to cultivate 
these plants unless under glazed shelter. 

Sesamum. 

S. indicum—Tit.—A native of this country, and grown in great 
quantities for the sake of the seed, from which an oil is extracted : 
but still a pretty annual, bearing large, tubular, white, and rose- 
coloured flowers, and well deserving a place in the garden. Sow 
the seeds in July, It is not worth a place in bill gardens, where 
space is limited. 


BIGNONIACEJ5. 

Cres centre. 

C. Cujete— Calabash-tree. —A tree-shrub : flowers large, 
bell-slmped, greenish-wliite, with dull-purple lines borne on old thick 
parts of the tree. Principally interesting for the pumpkin-like 
gourd it bears, of which domestic vessels are made in Jamaica. 
Propagated by seed in the rains. 

C. acuminata.—A curious evergreen shrub, interesting from 
the character of its stems, which bear wings, rendering them of the 
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same broad flat appearance as the leaves, Propagated by seed 
and cuttings in the rains. Other species in cultivation are obovata 
and cucurbitina. 

Kigelia. 

K. pinnata.—A large coarse-iooking tree, unfit for tlie garden. 
Remarkable for the curious way in which the bunches of dull, liver- 
coloured flowers dangle from different parts of it at the end of their 
rope-like flowering stems, six feet in length. These are succeeded 
by enormous sausage-like pods, sometimes in bunches of two or 
three together. Propagated by seed in the rains. 


Bignonia. 

The species of Bignonia, natives of this country, are nearly all 
trees of large size, producing great dull red and yellow, unpleasantly 
smelling flowers. Those most deserving a-place in the garden have 
been introduced into India, and are plants of scandent habit ; these, 
when in full bloom, are truly charming objects. They are benefited 
by being well pruned in after they have done flowering. All are 
exceedingly easy of propagation, either by layers or cuttings, which 
strike freely, 

B. Chamberlaynei, syn. equinoctialis.—A most extensively 
spreading shrub: covers a large space of trellis or wall in a very 
short time, and requires to he often pruned in to keep it within 
hounds ; throws out slender green stems to a groat length, along 
which it hears pairs of pinnate leaves. Each leaf consists of two 
oval, pointed, wavy, smooth, shining leaflets, two inches long. From 
the axils of the leaves are borne primrose-coloured, thimble-formed 
'flowers, with the tube two inches long, produced in great profusion 
nearly at all times, contrasting beautifully with the richly verdant 
and graceful foliage. 

B. Crucigeria.—A climbing shrub of the habit of the preceding 
and hearing, in the hot season, flowers similar in form and size, of a 
■dull tawny-yellow colour ; not a common plant, nor a very attractive 
one. 

B. Unguis-cati—(Sometimes called B. gracilis).—An ex¬ 
tensively-climbing shrub, with rich varnished-green, pinnate leaves 
of two leaflets, broadly oval, pointed, two inches long; hears, 
during the hot months, a vast profusion of flowers, in form and 
colour similar to those of an Allamanda, with a tube two inches 
long, expanding at the mouth into five lobes,' three inches across. 
During the time that it is in blossom a plant, of extraordinary 
beauty. Flowers 2—3 ■■ times yearly. This plant will, like Ivy, 
cover stone walls without any artificial support. It does not, 
'however, climb by means of roots, as Ivy does, but hangs on to the 
■stone by one of the leaflets of each leaf modified into a claw. 
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B. incarnate. — A climbing woody shrub, with smooth, rather 
leathery, lanceolate leaves, three to four inches long, bears flowers 
similar to the last in size and form, of pale lilac colour, striped with 
deep purple ; produced in great profusion in the hot months, and 
presenting a remarkably handsome effect upon the Bav-leaf-like 
foliage. 

B. venuata, Chirere.—A climbing shrub, spreading over 

a vast space where room is afforded it. The foliage consists of pairs 
of pinnate leaves along the stem, of two lieart-shapecl, pointed, 
dull-green leaflets, three inches long. From'the axil of each leaf is 
borne a crowded drooping corymb of tubular vermilion-coloured 
flowers, two indies long; blooming in January and February in 
such exuberant profusion as to cover the entire surface of the plant 
with a carpet of colour. Probably no plant in the world presents a 
more truly gorgeous appearance than it does then. 

B. undulata.—-Is described as a tree with drooping brancblets 
like those of the Weeping-willow', and bearing in March small racemes 
of very large, erect, inodorous, orange-coloured flowers, “When 
in flower,” Dr. Roxburgh says, “one of the most beautiful small 
trees I have seen.” 

B. quadrilocularis.—A large tree ; blossoms at the beginning 
of the hot season, with large erect panicles of many-flowered, large, 
rose-coloured, delightfully fragrant flowers. 

B. amoena.—-A small, handsome tree ; with cheerful foliage of 
narrowly-lanceolate dark-green leaves, two inches long ; produces 
in the hot season numerous funnel-shaped, large yellow flowers, with 
mouth expanding into five orange-coloured lobes. 

B. picta and B. Roezleana are of late introduction. 

B. magnifies.—Native of the United States of Columbia, and 
recently introduced, with handsome leaves, marked somewhat like 
Oissus discolour, and bearing very large floweis, of a delicate mauve 
at opening, but which change to rich crimson, with a throat of a 
light primrose colour ; perhaps the loveliest Bignonia in cultivation. 
It is a very prolific bloomer. 

B. grandifiora and B. radican* bear dull red flowers very 
similar to each other. 

B. aurantiaca bears large orange-red flowers. An extensive 
climber. 

B. excelsa and B. ornata are recent introductions. So is 
B. voilacea, which beais lovely violet-coloured flowers. 

B. megapotamica—Rio Grande Trumpet Flower.—An 

extremely pretty evergreen tree recently introduced from Brazil. 

With branches gracefully sweeping the ground, glistening olive- 
green leaves, and light-purple flowers ; this is as good a subject for 
the lawn or for a small avenue as could well, he found. Propagated 
hy seed. 
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Millingtonia. 

Indian Cork Tree. 

M. hortensis. — A lofty tree, with exceedingly beautiful foliage 
of deep-green decompound leaves, looking remarkably handsome in 
the cold season, when in blossom, with its numberless panicles of 
large, pure white, fragrant flowers. Not suitable for avenues as 
it is fall rather than spreading, and tends to lose its leaves in the hot 
weather. It tends, moreover, to become top-heavy, and as its 
root system is not large or deep, may fall during a heavy storm. 
It is graceful as an occasional plant or in small clumps. 
Propagated by seed in -February. Suckers are produced in trouble¬ 
some profusion. 

Amphilophium. 

A. Mutisih—A climbing shrub of most extensive growth, 
making its way to the summit of th; loftiest trees. Far from being 
tin ornamental plant, except for the flowers il occasionally produces 
in October, which are large, of a fine purple colour, and, from the 
manner in which they are borne, somcwhal resemble great clusters of 
Grapes. 

Spathodea. 

S. uncinata.—An extensively-spreading climbing shrub, with 
very slender stems and dense, foliage of opposite pinnate leaves; 
leaflets narrowly heart-shaped, an inch long ; hears in the hoi season 
numerous pule livid-red flowers, neither large nor very ini cresting. 
Propagated bv cuttings in tlu; rains. 

S. serrulata.—A high tree, bears in May, in great prolusion, 
drooping creamy-wliitc flowers of extinguisher form, seven inches 
long. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

S. campanulata.—A noble tree, introduced from tropical 
Africa. For scenic planting in extensive grounds this is one of the 
finest subjects in the country. Deciduous for a few weeks in the 
drier parts of India during the hot season, after which it breaks into 
leaf and is subsequently covered for a long period (September and 
October), or two long peiiods if the season is favourable, by a 
gorgeous display of large, well-shaped, orange-crimson flowers. The 
buds of the latter are popularly nsecl by the native boys as water- 
squirts. Propagated from seed and root-cuttings. 

Tecoma. 

T. grandiflora.—A handsome climbing shrub, with graceful 
spray-like foliage of bipinnate leaves; leaflets seven, roundish, 
saw edged, about three-quarters of an inch long. Trained up a high 
pole, surmounted by two short cross-beams in the manner of a turn¬ 
stile, it will let fall its great drooping clusters of large orangercoloured 
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flowers in a veiy beautiful way (luring tin- hot months. It sheds 
its leaves in the cold season, when it should be well cut in, and the 
numerous suckers it sends up all around be removed, and some 
enriched soil be given to the roots. The suckers will afford a supply 
of fresh young plants. It bears seed}abundantly in November. 

T. radicans. —A small shrub, 3—I feet high," of '’graceful 
luliage. similar to that of the last, but of smaller size and more 
dense and verdant•. of spreading habit, emitting roots from its 
branches wherever they touch the ground ; constantly in blossom 
with a profusion of rlroopimr corymbs of orange-scarlet, tubular 
flowers an in< h and-a-quarter long. Propagated by cuttings in 
November, 

T. Jasminioides. —A sc undent shrub, with bright, dark-green 
pinnate foliage ; leaflets 0—7, smooth, shining, narrowly-oval, 
pointed ; certainly one of the most beautiful plants of the garden ; 
continually in blossom with corymbs of large, rosy-white, much 
expanded flowers, with dark purple centre. Propagated readily 
by cuttings in the rainy season. 

T. stans.— A small tree. 8—12 tc-et high, of graceful foliage. 
Leaves pinnule, leaflets from 7—11. three or four inches long, much 
slashed, and notched ; when in toll blossom, as it often is, a most 
beautiful plant. Mower moderately large, funnel-shaped, with 
widely expanded mouth, in clusters, and golden-yellow. It is killed 
by the cold season in Upper India, but seeds sown there in 
March produce plants which blossom beautifully in October of the 
following year. It has run wild in the Deeoan. 

T. Australis. —A large woody climber with clustered masses of 
heavily-scented flowers of a tawny-yellow colour more or less spotted 
with purple. T. A. La Trobi is a smaller plant of the same habit. 
Mowers smaller and paler in colour. Introduced from Australia. 
Raised from seed and cuttings. 

T. velutina and T. undulata are improvements on T, stans, 
but more shrubby in growth. Mowers brilliant golden-yellow. 

T. capensis.— This is a well-known plant-house climber from 
the Cape. Mowers orange-scarlet. 

T. dentata is a new variety irorn Australia. 


Eccremocarpus. 

E. scaber.—A beautiful slender, climbing shrub, beaTS 
middling-sized, tubular, pale-red flowers, grows freely at Ootaca- 
inuncl ; but Mrininger never saw it on the plains. Mrminger many 
times sowed tlie seed, but it never germinated. E. elongiflorus, a 
species with yellow and green flowers, would also succeed at 
hill-stations. 
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Parmentiera. 

P. cerifera— The Candle-tree. —Thin tree, introduced icout 
the Isthmus of Panama, with its pretty white (or slightly rosy) 
flowers and quaint fruit deserves a place in the compound. Easi'lv 
raised from seed. 

Other desirable trees of the family, which should find a place in 
the arboretum, are Stereospermum chelonoides— P.Ujri-tree— 
the deliciously-scented flowers of which are so much prized by the 
Hindus. S. xylocarpum, with beautiful white flowers and a mon¬ 
strous-looking capsule (fruit) known as the *’ buffalo horn." 
Oroxylum indicum is remarkable both for the large size of its 
compound leaves and the dark purple, nearly black colour of its 
flowers. 


Capsidium. 

C. chilense.—A fine climber with dark-green foliage and 
tubular orange-coloured flowers. 

Another species C. filicifolium, with Pern-like foliage, is said 
to do well at Calcutta, where it succeeds in the grass conservatory 
planted in a light rich vegetable soil. Propagated by layers during 
the rainy season. Pare in the country. 

Phyllarthron. 

P. comorense.- This is a medium-sized shrub, native of 
Mauritius and Madagascar. Leaves narrow, from 1—2 inches long. 
Flowers pink, borne in cymes at the tips of the branches, It yields 
a peculiar white fruit, about the size and shape of the little finger, 
which is used in Mauritius for making jellies. Grown as an 
ornamental plant and thrives fairly well in the open. P. Bojerina 
is said to be the only species in European cultivation. Propagated 
from cuttings, 

GESNERACEJE. 

Gesnera. 

A very numerous genus of choice, small, herbaceous plants ; of 
exquisite beauty when blossoming in a thriving condition ; for the 
most part unsuitecl seemingly to the climate of the plains, 
though they do well enough in Calcutta gardens. Most of the 
varieties are tuberous-rooted, and can easily be increased by 
division of roots. Some of the succulent leaved varieties are 
easily increased by inserting a single, leaf iD silver sand under a 
hand-glass, during the rains. 

G. Douglasii.—A very handsome species, with erect stem 
about ten inches high, upon the summit of which alone the foliage is 
borne; leaves lanceolate, four inches long, woolly, of a soft, agreeable 
yellowish-green ; bears, betweeu January and April, rather largb 
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tubular flowers of a vivid orange-red. It requires at all times tlie 
shelter of a verandah or conservatory. The soil in which it is grown 
should by no moans be dense, or at all impervious to water. In the 
pot in which it is to he planted lay some large pieces of brick, 
over them a layer of coconut-fibre, and then fill the upper half with 
a light soil, of leaf-mould, river-sand, and shreds of coconut-fibre, 
through which the water will drain down as soon as poured. Easily 
propagated by removal of the suckers it sends up. 

G. tubiflora.—A native of Buenos Ayres, and a very common 
plant indeed about Calcutta. The stems lie prostrate upon the 
ground, bearing at their extremities whorls of woolly lanceolate 
leaves, five inches long; produces in April clusters of heavy, but 
not disagreeably-scented, large, palish primrose-coloured flowers, 
of tubular form, the tube three inches long, and then expanding so- 
as somewhat to resemble a white Petunia. The root is tuberous, and 
might easily be mistaken for a large Potato ; should he grown in a 
pot, hut will hear exposure to the weather. Easily propagated by 
separation of the tubers in the cold season, hut the plants do 
not blossom for some time if the roots are much disturbed. 
Dr. Bindley considered this more properly a Gloxinia than a 
Gesnera. (See “ Botanical Register for 1845,” p. 3.) 

G. leichtlina.—A very handsome plant; with large heart- 
shaped, dark-green leaves, rendered soft and woolly by the crimson 
pubescence with which they are covered, with their under-surface 
a deep crimson; in character much like those of some of the 
Begonias; throws up footstalks two feet high, hearing a spike of 
pretty pale vermilion flowers, opening in long succession. The 
tubers, much like those of an Achimenes, were sent me from 
England, and throve and blossomed well in my verandah at 
Gowhatti. 

G. splendens.—The tuber of the size of a large Potato. 

G. magnifica, purpurea—These two Eirminger received 
from England ; they throve in his verandah, but did not blossom. 
G. refulgens is a beautiful-leaved variety. 

Besides the foregoing, many other varieties are now cultivated 
with success in the grass conservatory. It shoud he borne in mind 
that the tuberous-rooted varieties die. down ill the winter, when 
water should he discontinued. They should be re-potted in March. 

Achimenes. 

A genus of herbaceous tuberous-rooted plants, producing during 
the rains a continued succession of large, most lovely flowers, in form 
something like those of the Petunia, but with a more flattened limb. 
The number of varieties is very great, nearly all of which may bo 
easily procured from seedsmen in England. The plants are best 
kept under shelter from sun and rain. Their roots do not go deep 
into the earth, they therefore need only shallow pots or pans. If 
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pots are used, half fill them with large pieces of brick, then put a, 
layer of coconut-fibre, and fill up with leal-mould rendered grey 
with silver-sand, and lightened with shreds of coconut-fibre. If 
pans are used, lay at the bottom of them a layer of coconut-fibre, 
and fill up with soil, the same as used with pots. The pans should 
then be let down in empty flower-pots, the rims of the former vesting 
upon the rims of the latter, as represented by Kip,. 19, page 82. By 
this means the plants will be raised up to view, and vermin will be 
prevented iroin creeping in through the hole at the bottom of the 
pans. When the tubers begin to start about March, put them in the 
soil an inch deep, not more than three at the most in each pan. 
After they have appeared above ground, water them constantly, or 
they will be liable to die down again. They remain in blossom, 
more or less, from June to October. In November cease to water 
them, and allow them to die down. They may then be left in their 
pots just as they are, and put away in some dry place till the time 
comes round again in March to re-pot them. Or the tubers may be 
taken up ; but when this is done great caution must be used, and 
the soil be watered some hours beforehand to render it as loose as 
possible, as the tubers, from their scaly nature, arc very brittle, and 
easily damaged. The several kinds may then be put away separately 
in jars or pots of sand till the season to re-pot them. 

An interesting method of growing Acliimenes is to put a tuber 
in a handful of leaf-mould, and himl moss round it with string, so 
as to form a ball of the sire of a Pumelo. Lay it upon a flat earthen 
pan, with holes for drainage. Suspend the pan in the verandah, 
and keep the moss constantly damp. The Acliimenes will thrust 
itself through the moss, and thrive and blossom, and form a very 
pretty ornament. A. longiflora and A. alba havo been grown iii 
this way. 

Mr. Grote had in his garden at Alipore a small circular bed, 
under the shade of a tree, in the open ground, planted with Achi- 
mones, which, he told Pirminger, throve and flowered well there. 
The bed had a good foundation of kunknr for drainage. And 
Mr. S. Jennings at Allahabad says : “ I know of nothing that equals 
Acliimenes for the open border during the rains.” 

None of the varieties appear to bear having their shoots short¬ 
ened : and if much damaged in this way by the wind or any other 
cause, they do not recover themselves so as to thrive sowcll after¬ 
wards. The tops of the shoots, planted in sand and well-watered, 
soon form vigorous young plants. Pirminger tried to strike other 
portions of the shoots, but did not find any successful, except 
cuttings with a single joint. This kind of cutting with about an 
inch of stem left below the joint, so as to servo as a peg to secure it 
in its place, is let into the soil, so that the joint with its contiguous 
pair of eyes and leaves is half buried. This will soon form a rooted 
plant, A sprig also put into a phial of water soon forms roots 
Except, however, in case of accidental breakage of a rare specimen 
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propagation by cuttings, is not Wurth while lesorting to as the plant 
is so prolific in pioduemo tubers. 

The following ITirminger had blossoming satisfactorily in his 
verandah; they comprise none of the so-named Tvdffa kinds, 
several ot which he tried, hut without success, as might have been 
expected, since they do not make scaly tubers, but only slender 
underground stems, nor suffer drying ‘like Achimcnes. ' 

A. longiflora major.—Flowers large, of a clear, pale azure 
blue ; this is certainly about the most beautiful of all, as it is the 
commonest and most hardy. Che plant is distinct from others in 
its tendency to throw up numeious suckers at a distance froni the 
main stem. 

A. longiflora alba.—A variety of the former and equally 
beautiful, with pure white flowers. 

Mauve Queen, flowers very large, of a deep, pure azure blue 
with orange eye, somewhat similar to longiflora major ; but the 
plant is oh a different habit, rather delicate, and not very free in 
blooming ; Ambroise Verschaffelt, flowers French-white, beauti¬ 
fully pencilled with violet; a delightful plant and a profui-e bloomer. 
Dr. Buenzod, Carl Wolf or th and Sarsoni are ordinary kinds 
of different shades of purple ; violacea semiplena, a profuse 
bloomer, very handsome, with curious half-double puipie flowers : 
grandiflora, a very distinct plant, with large handsome leaves ; 
flowers oi a delicate rose tint, with white eye ; the bulbs are as thick 
a« a man's little finger, and as much as four inches long : rosea 
elegans, a slender plant, with very small leaves; flowers small, 
bright pink; meteor, and carminata splendens, of different 
shades of crimson ; vivicans, flowers not large, of dazzling scarlet ; 
scarlet perfection, flowers carmine scarlet, 

Amongst those mentioned as the most beautiful are, Aurora, 
described as very fine, with flowers two inches in diameter, deep 
heavy scarlet, with light yellow eye, besides— 

Adonis, iimahilis, eloganB, Escheriana, Estolla, gigantea, ignea, magnified, 
Mazeppa, Itnez Iin». 

Besides tlio above, scores of others have been raised. 

Gloxinia. 

Firmingcr remarks—“ This, like the last, is a very numerous 
genus of tuberous-rooted herbaceous plants, some remarkable for the 
velvet-like lustre on their large oval leaves. They produce roundish 
bell-formed flowers of astonishing splendour during the rains. They 
are easily obtained from England, and sometimes blossom beauti¬ 
fully, but do not seem to last long in this country, owing perhaps to 
sufficient care not being bestowed upon them. The mode of cultiva¬ 
tion suited to them is the same nearly as that given for Acbimenes. 
Sir J, Paxton observes that ‘ the richest colours are usually pro¬ 
duced in somewhat mellowed light, and that blossoms shaded by 
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the leaves will be found of a richer tint than more exposed blossoms.' 
They require some situation under shelter from the sun and from 
the rain. They thrive vigorously and blossom well in grass conser¬ 
vatories. Mr. Coles Haidinge states that at Rangoon he hybridized 
the flowers of plants he had in bloom there, and was very successful 
in raising fresh plants with the seed he saved from them. He sowed 
the seed in well-drained pans, filled with a mixture of sand and 
sifted leaf-mould, and covered with a piece of glass. They ger¬ 
minated in a week, and the seedlings were fit for pricking out singly 
into small pots in about a month ; then they were covered 'with 
bell-glasses, till they had become strong and formed tubers. 
Mr. Coles Hardinge owed much of his success, I believe, to his seed 
having been fresh, as that which I have piocured from England I 
have found to fail in germinating.” Dr. J. Beaumont, of Indore, 
writes to the Agri-llorticultural Society : — 

I find Gloxinias do better if made to flower tv ice a year. I plant the 
bulbs in January ; they flow er in April, are diied in May, le-potted and watered 
as soon as tboy begin to sprout in July, and they flower again in August and 
September. Heated thus, the bulbs aio finer, larger, and glow much stronger 
than if flowered only ouco ; and tlieie is the advantage of two crops of flowers. 

Gloxinias cannot stand exposure to the rain, nor should the 
leaves he wetted when water is being applied to the roots. They 
also need perfect drainage, so that plenty of crocks should be placed 
in the bottom of each pot. 

Rats and mice are exceedingly fond of the dried tubers, and 
can quickly consume a whole collection. 

There are numerous varieties of Gloxinia, some of which have 
erect and others drooping flowers. A great many of these new forms 
have been raised by crossing and selection from G. speciosa, the 
proper name of which is Sinningia speciosa. A packet of 
specially selected seed usually affords a great variety of flowers, 
and is preferable to replanting the same tubers from year to year. 
The names, with descriptions of fancy varieties, can be seen in 
the catalogues of European seedsmen. 

G. maculata.—A very common plant in Calcutta and 
elsewhere, altogether distinct from any of the florists’ kinds 
referred to above. Of large, strong-growing habit, handsome for 
its bright, glossy, succulent, heart-shaped leaves ; bears in November, 
when it can be brought to blossom, which it is very shy of doing, 
large, pale-blue, tumid, bell-formed flowers. It should be potted 
in a light rich soil and he supplied with abundance of water during 
growth. The scaly tubers should he put away in their pots 
during the resting season, e.g., from December to May. 

^Elschynanthus. 

Plants of this genus are natives of humid forests, and several 
are found in Assam. As regards their leaves and manner of growth, 
they much resemble the Hoya, but produce very dissimilar flowers. 
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In their native localities they are epiphytal and in Europe are said 
to succeed best in reduced moss, with a little heathsoil and pots¬ 
herds, as also to flourish most luxuriantly on a log of wood covered 
with moss, fastened with copper wire. 

The above mode of culture points out the necessity of a light 
open soil of vegetable mould for their cultivation in this country. 
In the vicinity of Calcutta they thrive, generally speaking, but very 
indifferently, though plants of so much beauty "as to deserve every 
attention bestowed upon them to make them thrive. Their cultiva¬ 
tion in the conservatorv is attended with marked success, though they 
flower hut poorly there. Propagated by cuttings during the rains. 

A. grandiflorus.—An indigenous, epiphytal, suhscandent 
shrub. Bears m September heads of large trumpet-like flowers, of 
a heautifrd crimson-scarlet colour with dark stripes. 

A. miniatus.—Flower rich vermilion, tomentose, smaller than 
the last. Other species in cultivation are : Roxburghii, Zebrinus, 
longiflorus, fulgens, splendidus, Lobbianus and speciosus. 

All are propagated by division and should bo treated like epiphytic 
Orchids. 

Klugia. 

K. Notoniana.—A native of Ceylon and abundant on the 
Nilgherrie=; a small plant remarkable tor the curious snail-like twist 
its leaves, and the bright smalt-blue of its flowers. Blossoms in the 
rainy and cold seasons and loves a moist soil. Sow the seed in 
October on the plains and at anv time on the hills. Keep in pots 
or pans of water after the seedlings are transplanted. Abundant 
on the Pulney hills. 

Tydaea. 

This genus of American herbs is now practically absorbed in the 
next, which see. 

T. amabilis.—A large herb—bairy all over—with long-pedun¬ 
culate, solitary, dark rose-coloured flowers, proceeding from the 
axils of the upper leaves. Larger and coarser than Achimenes, to 
which it is closely allied and needs the same treatment. 

Isoloma. 

An American genus of herbs closely allied to Achimenes, 
Gesnera and Tydaea. The species found in Indian gardens are : 

I. pictum.—Flowers scarlet and yellow. Leaves rather large, 
ovate, acuminate, serrate, hairy, reddish-purple on the under¬ 
surface. 

I. Lindenianum.—A species having whitish flowers tinted 
violet and yellow. The olive-green leaves handed with silvery 

stripes. I. Seemanni and I,, houdense. 
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Centrosslenia. 

A genus, of ornamental-leaved herbaceous jdants of British 
Guiana and other parts of South America, one to two feet. Flowers 
tubular, spurred, usually whitish or shaded with other colours. 

Requiring a shady situation, vegetable mould, and good drain¬ 
age. The species in cultivation are C. bractescens ; C. picta ; 
C. glabra ; C. metallica ; C. vittata and C. buliata. 

Episcia. 

A genus of dwarf herbaceous plants, mostly from New Granada. 
Entered in the fourth edition under the genus Cyrtodena. The 
following species thrive well in this country under the protection of a 
grass conservatory. A soil composed of leaf-mould, sand and garden 
loam, rendered loose and porous by pieces of old mortar or concrete, 
suits them best. The roots are fine and delicate, and when once 
planted cannot be disturbed without suffering serious injury. They 
do very well on rockwork and in hanging baskets. Propagated by 
offshoots, which the plants throw off largely, and also by inserting 
a leaf in fine sand under a hand-glass during the rains, 

E. chentalensis.—Leaf heart-shaped, purple on the under¬ 
surface. Flower lilac with yellow centre and white tube. Large 
and pretty. 

E. fulgida.—Leaf rather long, elliptic, erenulate, serrate. 
Flower bright led. 

E. metallica.—Not known. 

E. villosa.—Said to be an effective species ; not seen. 

Saintpaulia. 

S. ionantha.—A comparatively new genus of extremely 
pretty flowering herbs introduced from the. Usumbara mountains in 
B. Africa. The type species has the habit and foliage of a small¬ 
leaved Gloxinia, and is equally impatient of rain on its leaves, 
Flower dark violet-blue with yellow anthers appearing above the 
leaves in the same manner as the violet. 

S. I. albicans,—Is a new variety with white flowers. Good 
drainage, with protection from rain and high wind, is needed. 
Propagated from seed and by division of the side shoots. 

Drymonia. 

A genus of dwarf shrubs and climbers mostly South American. 
They prefer a moist situation and produce large, bell-shaped flowers 
like Gesneras. They delight in a rich, light soil. Cuttings strike 
readily in sand during the rains. There are several species in 

cultivation ; but D. marmorata, D. Turialvae and D. bicolor 

axe the best. 
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Streptocarpus. 

S. Rexii,—An attractive perennial lieib with the prostrate 
leaves of a primrose. Flowers one 01 to or a short scape, bluish. 
A good plant for the rockery. Several other species are worthy of 
cultivation m Indian gardens. 

LENTIBULARIEdS. 

Utricularia. 

U. reticulata and flexuosa are pretty weeds '"of swamps and 
paddy fields. Useful in the aquatic pait of a rockery. These are 
mentioned not only that they are of botanical interest, but because 
we are sometimes blamed for not making sufficient use of strictly 
Indian floweis. Tlieir botanical interest lies in the peculiar bladders 
produced on their submerged parts. Each bladder has a little door 
which opens inwards only. It is believed that these bladders are 
taps for small aquatic animals, which are caught and digested by 
the plant {of. Nepenthes). 

SCItOPHULARINEA 

Browallia. 

B. elata.—A small annual of upright growth, comes into 
blossom seven or eight rveeks from the time ol sowing, and produces 
a profusion of small, bright-blue flowers, which last a very long time. 
To he effective the seedlings, whether in pots or the ground, should 
he planted thickly. Sow in October on the plains and at intervals 
all the year round on the hills. B. elata grandiflora is a large 
flowered pale-blue variety. Another variety of the same has pure 
white flowers. 


Mimulus. 

M. luteus—Monkey flower.—A decumbent or ascending herb, 
bearing large, handsome, gape-mouthed, yellow, crimson-spotted 
flowers, which are always much admired. Numerous crosses and 
hybrids have been produced, the flowers of wdiich represent nearly 
every conceivable colour except blue. 

M. cardinelis, with red flowers, is a hardy herb of two to three 
feet. M. variegatus, a Chilian species, and M. guttatus, from 
California, are the parents of numerous intermediate forms which 
produce flowers of exquisite beauty. Other -well-marked varieties 
are roseus capreus and duplex, the latteT having double or hose- 
in-hose flowers. Th.e genus Mimulus should always find a place in 
the Indian garden. Although not strictly annuals, they should 
always be treated as such. The seed is very minute, and the best 
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way to sow it is to mix it largely with, very fine silver-sand, and 
then to lightly cast pinches of the mixture upon broad pans filled with 
finely sifted soil in which sand is an abundant ingredient. Except 
prior to sowing, the seed pans should not be watered from above, 
but be put, when the soil in them is becoming dry, into larger pans 
filled with water, until the whole earth has become moistened by the 
water passing tluough the holes below. Pick out the seedlings, 
when large enough, into single pots of small size. They are 
benefited by frequent re-potting. They require a rich soil with a 
good proportion of sand in it. The plants arc all but aquatics, and 
do best ivith the pots in wdiich they grow half submerged in pan¬ 
feeders of water. Sow the seed in October on the plains and in 
March on the hills. M. moschatus, the common musk, only 
succeeds on the hills in South India. At Ootacamund, it is said 
to be rather a nuisance. 

The attempt to introduce into this country, on the plains, any 
of the beautiful plants of this genus, Eirminger believed to be 
perfectly hopeless. Good thriving seedlings maybe easily laised 
during the cold season, but will be sure to perish upon the first 
approach of the hot weather. Eirmingcr noticed plants in the 
gardens at Ootacamund, but they seemed to thrive very indifieiently 
even there. (General It. T. Baker remarks “ that they do well 
under shelter.”) On the hills, in the Himalaya ranges, however, 
they are cultivated with great success. The seed should be sown 
in March on the hills, and the seedlings potted singly, shifting them 
into larger pots as they grow. Shade is undoubtedly necessary. 
In the herbaceous class the numerous fine hybrids of the day cannot 
be excelled. 


Calceolaria. 

SLIPPEEWORT. 

Venus’s Purse.—The flowers resemble circular piuses. and 
have a very fine effect when propeily grown. The seed should be 
sown in light soil, in October on the plains, and about the beginning 
of March on the hills. When the seedlings have formed the fourth 
leaf, they should be pricked off into pots where they are to remain, 
the soil being a light and rich one, •with plenty of leaf-mould and sand. 
On the hills they come to great perfection without much trouble. 
On the plains they seldom grow to satisfaction. The common 
yellow variety, C. pinnata, thrives well enough, and is the one 
generally met with on the plains. 

The Calceolaria has been the subject of much careful selection 
and hybridization in Europe, with the result that races of astonishing 
size and brilliant colours (e.g., Sutton’s “ Perfection ”) are now 
available. Dwarf forms for bedding, and spray forms for table 
decoration, are also produced. 
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wmxnis. 

Eveot, high-growmg, coarse, weedy-looking plants, proclncing 
numerous yellow flowers of moderate size, of little ornament to the 
garden. Sow the seed ill October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills. 

V. thapsus has become domesticated at Nandidroog, where 
the natives call it Kadu, Hoge soppu, or wild tobacco. It is also 
■found wild at Wellington. 


Alonsoa. 

A. incisifolia— Mask-flower,— A small, not very attractive 
plant, with ragged leaves; pioduees small, vivid-scarlet flowers. 
Should be grown in large patches. Sow in October on the plains, and 
in March on the lulls. Useful on the hills, where there are one 
or two species _ with pink and red flowers, A. albiflora has a 
white flower with yellow throat. 

Nemfesia. 

N. floribunda.—-A dwarf annual, hearing small flowers 
differing in no marked degree from those of Linaria. Sow in 
'October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Celsia, 

A genus of half hardy herbaceous plants after the style of 
Verbascum,. Only suitable for the cooler parts of the country. 
Flowers yellow, C, coromandeliana is an indigenous shrubby 
annual of two to four feet. C. orientals and C. Arcturus are 
worthy of trial on the hills. 


Linaria. 

TOAD-FLAX. 

Several species; bearing pretty, unpretending, small frog¬ 
mouthed flowers m vast profusion. Sow m October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. To be effective, several plants should he 
grown together in a group. Usually of trailing or creeping habit. 

Antirrhinum. 

A. majus— Snapdbagon —A perennial by nature, but usually 
cultivated as an annual in this country; the seed is sown in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills. They want a rich soil to 
grow them to perfection. The genus comprises a vast number of most 
beautiful varieties, produced by the art of the plant breeder. The 
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Tom Thumb varieties are dwaif strains healing juofusely through 
a long period. The tall vaiieties have a splendid effect in the garden 
and make excellent table decorations when cut. For long deep 
borders they are unrivalled. Self-sown at C'oonoor and other 
hill stations. 


Collinsia. 

C. bicolor.—An annual of loose, untidy habit, about a foot 
and-a-half high, rather pretty and effective in the border when in 
full blossom, with its profusion of blue and white flowers borne in 
a succession of whorls up the stem. Sow the seed in October on the 
plains, where it will he in flower by the end of Januaiy. On the hills 
the seed should be sown in March. C. grandiflora is a good 
variety, rose-pink. 

Chaenostoma. 

C. po]yanthum.—Bums small, insignificant pink flowers; 
scarcely worthy ol a place in the garden. Sow the seed in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Herpestis. 

H. monniera.—A pretty marsh weed of the country, suitable 
for the aquatic part of the rockery. Flowers white and blue. Self- 
sown. 


Phygelius. 

P. capensis.—A showy glabrous sliiub, three to four feet, 
introduced from South Africa. The drooping, tubular, scurlet 
flowers, with spreading lobes are very attractive at the ends of the 
polished-looking shoots. Best suited for sub-tropical India. Easily 
raised from seed. 


Sopubia. 

S. delphinifolia.—An indigenous erect herb with the linear 
or laciniated loll age of a Larkspur. Flowers well shaped, mauve 
or rose-coloured, pietty arood for the rockery. There is a variety 
with pure white flowers. Will grow in ordinary soil from seed. 
It has recently been shown that this plant is a root-parasite, sending 
its sucker-roots into the roots of neighbouring plants. It prefers 
dampish soil. 

Brunsfelsia. 

B. Americana.—An erect-growing shrub, six feet in height, 
with lanceolate, dull vellowish-green leaves ; not ornamental, except 
in October and March, when in full blossom; flowers produced in 
great profusion, very large, in form, somewhat like those of a 
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Petunia, pure-wlute. at fiist, becoming on tlm next dav of a 
beautiful priinro&e colour ; yields seed in the cold season, some- 
what resembling Holly berries, from which it mav be propagated 
as well as from laveis. 

B. undulata.—A shrub of about the same size as the last, but 
of a moie spreading habit, and with wavy leaves : produces veiy 
similar flowers, and bears in March round seed-pods, like those of the 
Wood-apple, of the size of a small lime. 

B. montana.—A small shrub, with long narrow, lanceolate 
leaves. 

B. Cubensis.—A shrub with neat foliage of shining 
lanceolate leaves. 

B. erecta.—All the above aie easily increased by cuttings in 
the rains. 


Franciscea. 

_ gemis of exceedingly ornamental flowering umlci-skruba, 
natives of Peru and Brazil, where they are found growing in tlip 
shady parts of loiests. A light pievious soil, containing a libeial 
supply of leal-mould and some sand, suits them best. Piopagated 
by layers. & 

F. latifolia.— A small, not uncommon slnub ; one of the movt 
lovely plants our gardens contain ; has soft oval leaves of a most 
verdant refreshing green, which it sheds in the cold weather, but by 
the end of February puts forth again, producing at the same time 
numeious exquistely fragrant flowers of flattened form, of about 
the size of a rupee, at first of a fine deep-bine, subsequently chang¬ 
ing to pure-white ; blossoms also in July. It is usual to cultivate 
it in large pots, though it may be grown in the border. 

F. eximia.—It is stated that “ in Belgium this is spoken of as 
the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation.” It is Diet with in 
Calcutta, but is not common; a somewhat erect-growing shrub, 
three or four feet in height, with lanceolate, leaves, tapering to 
a sharp point, from three to six inches long, of a dull opaque-gieen 
colour ; and with downy branches. Blossoms in February profusely, 
with flowers very similar to those of the last. 

F. uniflora (F. Hopeana ?).—Very similar to the two fore¬ 
going, but with smaller leaves; flowers somewhat smaller, borne 
one on a footstalk, in February and March, presenting a perfect 
mass of lovely blossom, pure-white or deep-blue, according to the 
time they have opened, mingling together with delightful effect, 
and emitting a most agreeable perfume. Its main detraction is 
that it is rather bare of foliage at the time. 

F. confertiflora.— A handsome shrub, with oval leaves, three 
or four inches long; bears crowded cymes of beautiful lilac fioweis ; 
does well in the grass conservatories. 
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F„ hydrangeasformis.—Kemarkable for the largencss^of its 
leaves, and its close heads of purple flowers ; has not been cultivated 
with success in the open, but does well in the grass conservatory. 

F. Lindeni. —Is a recent introduction, and is rather uncommon. 

The genus Franciscea is now merged into that of Bninfelsia. 

Angelonia. 

A. grandiflora.—A small herbaceous plant, about two feet 
lugh; bears nearly all the year long spikes of numerous small, 
blue, gaping flowers, with a strong disagreeable scent, which some, 
however, have considered to resemble that of the Pineapple ; plants 
require to be often renewed, or soon grow to look old and unsightly. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Maurandya. 

M. Barclayana.—A lovely creeping plant of slender habit and 
graceful foliage ; requires to be trained on a light trellis, and is best 
adapted for growing in pots to decorate the verandah; flowers 
snap-dragon-like of several varieties of colour—dark-purple, rose, 
and nearly white; constantly in blossom. Seeds, sown as usual 
with the annuals in October, produce plants that blossom in three 
or four months’ time. There are two or three other species of 
Maurandya, but none at all equal in merit to this. Self-sown on the 
hills. 


Lophospermum. 

L. scandens.—A very handsome herbaceous creeper ; requires 
a large extent of trellis for its support; flowers large, very similar to 
those of the Foxglove, hub more delicate, of a beautiful rose-colour; 
plants raised from seed in October, and kept through the hot weather 
till the next cold season, blossom in great beauty in February ; they 
require a great deal of pot-room, and a rich and well-watered soil. 
Sow tbe seed in March on the hills. 

Pentstemon. 

Herbaceous plants, about two feet high, producing erect spikes 
of pretty flowers of various colours, tubular or bell-formed, like 
those of Angelonia hut larger, some, it is said, as large as those of 
Lophospermum; plants raised from seed sown with the annuals 
in October will continue in blossom during tlie hot and rainy seasons 
following. May be propagated by division of the roots or h}*- 
cuttings, 

English seedsmen offer seeds of several species bearing scarlet, 
blue, yellow, and other coloured flowers ; but the largest and finest 
flowers are produced from hybrids with trade names. A dwarf 
form is also available. Sow the seed in March on the hills. 
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Veronica. 

SPEEDWELL. 

This large genus of mostlj' cold-temperate shrubs and herbs has 
a few representatives at hill stations, such as Darjeeling in the north 
and Ootacamund m the south. But it is useless attempting to grow 
them on the plains of Southern India. V. spicata is a small 
shrubby species with terminal spikes of bright blue flowers. 
V. Kirkii, a fine white-flowered species from New Zealand, would 
be an acquisition to hill gardens. 

Tetranema. 

T. Mexicana.—A small pot-plant, half a foot high, in habit of 
growth somewhat resembling the Primrose ; nearly perpetually in 
blossom, with crowded umbels of small, gaping, pale-lilac flowers ^ 
a perfect little gem, quite the ornament of the verandah, where it 
should be always kept under shelter from sun and rain ; requires to 
be renewed every year ; produces abundance of seed, which should 
be semi as soon as gathered, is as fine as dust, and takes a month or 
two in germinating. A pane of glass should be kept over the pot 
in which the seed is sown, to prevent the earth from drying too soon. 
The plants require a light^vegetable soil, and perfect drainage. 

Paulownia. 

P imperialis.—An elegant deciduous tree, introduced from 
Japan. With dull-coloured-downy leaves and showy violet flowers 
this rare species deserves a place in the garden or compound. It 
flowers during the rainy season on the hills. Only suited to the cool 
parts of India, Propagated from seed. 

Russelia. 

R. juncea.—A very common, but an exceedingly beautiful, 
bushy plant, about three or four feet high ; perpetually in full 
blossom, with tubular, bright scarlet flowers, half an inch long, 
borne in great profusion on its long rush-like stems. In England 
it is not unfrequently grown suspended in baskets, over which the 
drooping flower-loaded branches have a very delightful appearance. 
Plants, however, thus treated in this country would require con¬ 
stant attention that the soil be not allowed to dry up through want 
of watering. Every portion of it that touches the ground in the 
rains takes root. Firminger had in his garden several plants grow¬ 
ing out of the crevices of a north wall which had rooted themselves 
there from a plant that happened to he leaning against it in the 
rainy season. These had very curious and interesting appearance. 

R. floribunda.—A very handsome plant, bearing little simi¬ 
larity in general appearance to the preceding; flowers not large, 
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crimson scarlet, borne in crowded bunches along and on tlie summit 
of the stem, in great profusion at all seasons. Propagated by 
division. 


Torenia. 

T. Asiatica.—Called sometimes Sispara creeper, from being 
a native of that locality in the Nilghenies ; an extremely beautiful 
herbaceous pot-plant; flowers small, bell-formed, pale purple, with 
a large blotch ol dark clear purple on the lower lobe, sparkling like 
enamel; best renewed annually from seed sown in March, both on 
the plains and on the hills. The plants thrive well in the shade, with 
their pots constantly immersed in pans of water, and blossom in 
great beauty in September. An albino form is known. 

T. flava.—An annual spreading or decumbent herb suitable 
for small beds, baskets, and locktvoik. Corolla a beautiful yellow 
with a purple spot in the throat. 

T. Fordi.—An erect, compact-growing annual, suitable for 
bedding. Corolla limb, straw-coloured-lateral lobes blotched violet. 

All the Toronias can be raised from seed and by division of 
runners and offsets. It may bo mentioned as a point ot botanical 
interest that Torenia has a sensitive stigma, which, closes up at once 
when touched with a piece of grass. Tins is probably a device for 
holding pollen deposited on the stigma. 

Digitalis. 

FOXGLOVE. 

The attempt to cultivate this well-known plant on the plains of 
India has never, Firininger states, proved successful. But on the 
hills they are found growing wild and need no care there. Sow the 
seed in March. 


Vandellia. 

V. pedunculate.—A somewhat rare annual, having pale-blue 
flowers with a white spot. Not of much importance. Raised from 
seed. 


SOLANACEdE. 

Petunia. 

The Petunia has in recent years been hybridized and brought to 
such perfection that it is now classed as a Florist’s flower. The 
double and fringed varieties are very lovely and in all shades of 
colour, from a light pink to a deep crimson and purple, with 
blotched, striped, and edged varieties. 
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While single Petunias are treated in this country as annuals, the 
double-flowered varieties are mostly grown on tor two or more 
seasons, the superior kinds being reproduced by layers and cuttings. 
Petunias scent the garden pleasantly, especially in the evening after 
sunset. Water should not be dashed over the plants, nor will they 
stand much rain. The following are the two varieties commonly met 
with in Indian gardens:— 

P. nyctaginiflora.—With white, sweet-scented flowers, and 

P. Phcenicea.—With bright crimson flowers, together with 
their numerous hybrids, producing flowers of every shade of colour 
intermediate between the two, anil in particular of one with a green 
border, are, while m full beauty of bloom, about the most brilliant 
ornaments of the gaiden. Where it has been once grown, it 
thoroughly establishes itself, coining up self-sown on the approach 
of each cold season. These self-sown plants blossom in January, are 
rampant ill their growth, and generally lose their hvbiicl peculiarities 
and resume their original type. It is best, therefore to procure 
fresh seed from Europe annually. Sow in October in pans, and put 
out the plants when two or three inches high ; these will not come 
into blossom much befoie Apiil. fiom which time to the rains they 
will afford a delightful display of floweis. The Petunia likes a rich 
soil. On the lulls sow in March in pans under glass, in a frame if 
possible, and tiunsplnnt only once. Water the soil frequently just 
before flowering. 


Hyoscyamus. 

H. niger— Henbane. —Bears large, bell-formed, buff-coloured 
flowers, prettily pencilled with purple ; an ornamental plant when in 
blossom, though rather unpleasant for its exceedingly rank smell. 
Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Nicandra. 

N. physaloides — Alkekengi—Ivite-flower. —An animal of 
large weedy growth ; bears large, pale sky-blue flowers of a cupped 
form, the hoi tom of the cup being white, and dotted with five dark 
spots. Sow the seed in common garden soil in October on the plains, 
and in March ou the hills. 


Nicotiana. 

TOBACCO. 

N. Tabacum.—Bears pretty deli cately-pink flowers. This and 
other species of Tobacco, though not usually met with in Indian 
gardens, are by no means wanting in ornamental character, and a 
plant or two well deserve a place there. Dr. Anderson gives the 
names of as many as sixteen species cultivated in the Botanical 
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Gardens. Sow the seed in October. It is not worth cultivating in 
a_ garden on the hills, where space is limited. 

The horticultural merits of this well-known genus have been 
much improved of late years, and several species should now find a 
place in the Indian garden. N. acutiflora is an elegant herb of 
two to three feet, producing pure wliite flowers of four inches in 
length. N, affinis and N, fra grans have pretty flowers, which 
send forth a delicious fragrance at night. N. glauca and N. 
wigandioides have yellow flowers, and are prized for their fine 
foliage : both are shrubs of considerable size. 

Datura. 

THORN APPLE. 

Dhootura. 

D. fastuosa.—A common wayside weed, conspicuous for its 
large, handsome white flowers, but inadmissible into the garden. 
The seeds are poisonous. 

D. fastuosa fl. pi.—Produces immense white blossoms, 
tinged with purple, remarkably handsome, and resembling in form 
three or four great extinguishers, projecting one a little out of the 
other. Sow the seed in July on the plains, and in June on the lulls. 

D. chlorantha fl. pi.—Produces great, handsome, sweet- 
scented, double, yellow flowers. The plants will live on after 
flowering till the following season ; but it is best to destroy them, as 
they take up much room and look unsightly, and to save the seed 
for sowing in July on the plains, and in June on the hills. 

D. suaveolens.—A very large spreading shrub, with large 
thick flaccid leaves, makes a splendid appearance when in full blossom 
in the hot season, with its immense white, sweet-scented flowers, of 
the size and shape of a cow-horn, the corolla expanded at the mouth 
with frilled edges. It yields seed, but is easily propagated by 
cuttings in the rains. Syn. Brugmansia suaveolens. 

D. sanguinea.—A shrub of much smaller growth than the 
last, and leaves of a darker green; flowers also smaller and more 
tubular, with the rim curled over, of a dull deep-red colour; thrives 
well at Ootacamund, whence Birminger brought down plants, both 
for the Calcutta Botanical Gardens and for his own garden; but 
they all soon perished, seemingly unsuited to the climate of Calcutta. 
There is a variety with double flowers, i.e., one tube coming out of 
another, and having a curious effect. Syn- Brugmansia. 

Schizanthus. 

This plant produces flowers which superficially are very unlike 
those of the Solanacese, and have the effect of Orchids. There are 
many types now available, produced by the florist’s art. Some of 
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these are retusus (in various coloms), Wisetonensis (large flowers 
variously marked), pinnatus and grandiflorus (large-flowered). 
Tliere are many beautiful hybrids advertised, some useful for 
decoration in pots, and others are cut flowers. 

Sow in October on the plains and in March on the hills, in a 
light, rich sandy soil, where the plants are to remain, as they do 
not transplant well. 

Salpiglossis. 

S. sinuata.—A hardy annual, bearing pretty Petunia-like 
flowcis, which last for some time. Height two leet. Leaves some¬ 
what sticky, flowers purple, yellow, or straw-coloured; often 
beautifully striped or pencilled. There are many varieties, of which 
coccinea and flava are about the best. These plants do well in 
the north during the winter, and fairly well in the south during the 
months of July and August. Sow specially selected seed from 
Europe, 

Solandra. 

S. grandiflora.—A shrub of considerable size, with very 
large, oval-lanceolate, smooth, pale green, rather wavy leaves; 
bears in the cold season great, erect, cow-horn-shaped flowers with 
overlapping rim of a pure milk white, turning afterwards to a 
creamy-yellow, their five ribs beautifully washed within with purple 
faintly fragrant 

S. . oppositifolia.—A shrub remarkable for its large, 
yellow-green glossy leaves ; bears in May flowers very like those 
of the common roadside Datura. 

Both of the above are easily propagated by cuttings in the 
rains. 

Solanum. 

Of the large number of species which this genus contains, not 
more than three or four perhaps are worthy a place in the garden, 
or in fact are much better than mere weeds. 

S. coriaceum.—A neat and ornamental small shrub, about 
two feet high, with lanceolate, smooth, leathery leaves, two and-a- 
half inches long; bears numerous large, pale-purple flowers, 
succeeded in the cold season by dark purple, enamel-like berries 
of the size of a nutmeg. Propagated by cuttings. 

S. amcenum.—A neat shrub, about four feet high, with 
polished leaves of a bright green, and bearing flowers of a rich 
purplish crimson. One of the best of these species. Propagated by 
cuttings. 

S. argenteum.—A beautiful, small shrub, about three feet 
high, with Oleander-like leaves of silvery hue, borne on the summit 
of the stem ; bears during the hot season numerous thimble-formed, 

p; ■us 28 
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pendulous, pale, lilac flowers. It E best to grow it in u large pot 
for, if planted in the open ground, it becomes very troublesome 
on account of the numerous buckets if sends up for a great distance 
around. 

S. macranthum. — A small, spreading tree, about 10—25 feet 
high, with \eiy large leaves; nearly always in blossom, and very 
showy, with its numerous immense Potato-like flowers, white oil 
opening and turning purple. Piopagated by seed. Syn. 

S. Maronianse. 

S. Seafovthianum, —This useful creeper lias recently made its 
appearance m Indian gardens in one or two varieties, of which one 
has clusters of pretty white flowers succeeded by the same of crimson 
beniw. 

S. Wendlandii. —The introduction of this fine plant from 
Costa Rica is of very recent date. It is undoubtedly the finest 
climbing Solanum in cultivation. Flowers veiy large, lilac blue, in 
pendulous cymes more titan half a tool across. Propagated from 
seed. 


Cestrum, syn. Habrothamnus^ 

C. foetidissimum.—A pleasing shrub, about five or six feet 
high, but with leaves that have a detestable smell when bruised; 
bears, at, different seasons of the year, drooping fascicles of small 
tubular flowers, in size and form resembling percussion caps, of a 
dingy lemon colour. It throws up an immense number of-suckers, 
which require to be continually removed, as they produce no flowers 
and only serve to weaken the plant, the flowers being borne at the 
ends of the old stems. It yields seed, and is easy of propagation by 
removal of suckers. 

C. aurantiacum.—Mentioned as a very beautiful shrub, and 
the most ornamental of. the genus ; is commonly met with in this 
country. 

C. fasciculatum.—A very choice and beautiful pot-plant, of 
shrubby habit, about three or four feet high, with soft., rough, lanceo¬ 
late leaves, six or seven inches long; bears in great profusion, 
during the cold season, drooping bunches of deep-crimson flowers, 
much resembling those of a Heath. It is accounted a very greedy 
plant, requiring to be, often re-potted, in large pots. It grows with 
great vigour in the cold months; but large old plants are almost 
sure to die off in the rains. It is best to make sure of a stock of 
young plants, which are easily obtained from cuttings, for the 
following season. 

C. elegans.—Flowers produced in dense, terminal, drooping 
cymes; purplish-red or slightly tinged with rose also. At Kodai- 
lcanal, in the south, elevation 7,000 feet, there are bushes 10—15 
feet high by 8—10 feet in diameter. Eminently a lull shrub. 
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C. corymbosum ; C. Newellii ; C. Parqui ; and C. roseum are 

highly lecom mended. 


UONVOLUL VC.E. 

The specie-, of this Order aie very numinous, and coinpiise many 
plants, producing flowers of exceeding beauty, annual ns well as 
perennial. They nearly all thrive well m this country. There is, 
however, a considerable degree of sameness in them, in so much that 
a selection of a few of the most beautiful only m deniable in a 
garden of limited extent. 

Porana. 

P. volubilis. —Native of the north of India ; a most extensive 
rlimber, rovering the side of a high wall or outhouse to almost any 
extent : blossoms in November, when its numberless light silver 
sprays of crowded flowers, each resembling a diminutive Convolvulus 
have a delightful appearance, springing out of their abundant foliage. 

P. paniculata- --Also an extensively scandent shrub, and 
exceedingly beautiful when in blossom in November; differs lrom 
the preceding in the very hoary appearance of its heart-shaped 
leaves, and in its sprays of numberless pure-white flowers, having a 
faint but most agreeable perfume, somewhat resembling that of 
Lavender. Called the Biiclal Creeper. 

P. vaccinosa.— Known as the Snow Creeper, is said to be 
a splendid subject for gardens. 

Ipomoea, *yi>. Aniseia. 

I. media. —A pretty little creeper, with slender stems and 
foliage, about three feet high ; bears in the cold season numerous, 
very pretty and delicate-looking middling-sized flowers of a 
primrose-yellow colour. 

Ipomoea, syn■ Convolvulus. 

I. pentanthus. —More commonly called Ipomoea semperflo- 
rens ; an extensive climber with small slender foliage: when in 
full bloom in the cold season, trained over a trellis or garden railings, 
a most beautiful object with its profusion of middhng-sized flowers, 
of the purest deep azuro-blue ; a common plant in gardens about 
Calcutta. Propagated by division, or from seed, which it bears in 
the cold weather. 


Ipomoea. 

I. muricata — Travellers/ Midnight Lilies. —A plant with 
thick succulent stems, of very luxuriant growth, and widespreading 
habit; bears large, handsome, pale-purple, Convolvulus-like flowers, 
which only open after dark, and fade away shortly after dawn 
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the next morning. Sow in October. The plants regime a strong 
trellis for their support. 

I. grandiflora.— MooN-mowER.—Similar in nenilv all 
respects to the preceding, exeej.it that the flowers are of more 
expanded form, pure wliite and fragrant. 

I. rubro-Creiulea— Morning Glory. —Native ol Mexico ; 
though of perennial duration, becomes worn out, alter one season, 
and therefore can be only cultivated successfully as an annual. A 
creeper of extensive growth, requiring a large trellis for its support 
with line dense foliage of large, smooth, heart-shaped, dark-green 
leaves ; blossoms in the cold season, opening its large, clear azure- 
blue flowers each morning early in count less numbers, and presenting 
then as splendid an ob ject as the eye could possibly rest upon. Tiie 
floweis lade in the after part of the day, turning first to a reddish 
tint. It is essential that the seed be sown quite as early as July 
for the plants to grow to perfection by the cold season ; they do not 
require a rich soil, but a change of locality each year Firminger 
found to be all but indispensable to them. There is a variety 
with white flowers, but not nearly so beautiful. 

I. hederacea.—A remarkably beautiful Ipomoea, bearing very 
large, pale-blue flowers. By sowings in succession it may be had 
in blossom nearly all the year through. 

I. purpurea— Convolvulus major. —Nothing imaginable 
can rival in beauty a patch of this familiar old creeper, producing 
each morning a profusion of flowers of every shade of colour, ranging 
from white through blue and crimson to dark purple. An annual. 

I. Quamoclit —Barbado.es’ Sweet William—Crimson Cy¬ 
press-Vine.— A very pretty creeper of slender growth : native of 
India ; produces small-vivid scarlet flowers, relieved beautifully ba¬ 
ffle finely-divided deep-green foliage. When trained up a pole, the 
plant, as seen from the distance, lias somewhat of the effect of 
a Cypress. Sow the seed in August. There is a variety with white 
flowers. 

I. phcenicea.—A pretty creeper, witli small heart-shaped 
leaves ; produces red flowers of the size of a four-anna piece. Proper 

name coccinea. 

I. macrorhiza.—A thick-stemmed, extensive, and rather 
unmanageable creeper, requiring some, very powerful means of 
support; with large rough digitate leaves; flowers large, 
rose-coloured, very handsome, produced in October. Propagated 
by portions of the root, which is tuberous, and often of an 
enormous size. 

I. dasysperma.—A pretty climbing plant with fine, rich, dense 
foliage, concealed in which, for the most part, are produced its 
moderate-sized pale rose-coloured flowers. Propagated from seed, 

I. Jalapa.—The name formerly given to I, macrorhiza now 
assigned to a rather stout coarse-growing climber, with rough 
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crimped leaves ; issued from the Saharimpoio garden.-:, and bearing 
in the cold season lovely flowers of the purest azure-blue. 

I. Pes-caprse— -Goat’s foot Cosvoltulos—Sea-side 
Potato.— A wild trailing plant oftlds country, growing abundantly 
by the sea-side, with cuiious two-lobed fleshy leaves, in form 
like those of a Baubiiiia ; produces in the hot season numerous 
large rose-coloured flowers. S>jn. I. biloba. It can also be grown 
on river banks inland. It is an excellent sandbinder. 

I. vitifolia.—A very extensive climber of rather slender habit, 
with leaves much resembling those of a Vine ; native of this country ; 
bears, in February, large handsome golden-yellow bell-formed 
flowers. 

I. tuberosa—S panish Arbour-Vine.—A handsome climber of 
very exfensive growth, with large, finger-formed, rich, glossy-green 
leaves : flowers large and beautiful, golden-yellow. Raised from 
iced. 

I. polyantha— Auricula-flowered Ipomcea.—B ears bunches 
of small yellow flowers of little interest. 

I. ficifolia. —Native of Buenos Ayres : described as tuberous- 
inoted, and bearing large dark lilac flowers, which remain 
unaltered throughout tlio day. 

I. tyrianthina.—A tuberous-rooted climber, native of Mexico. 
Sir J. Paxton says, “ the flowers are very large, brilliant purple, 
and borne in great profusion ”; and Dr. Lindley states that it is 
“ a splendid plant, superior to most of its allies.” Fiiminger had 
not seen either this, or the last, in India. 

I. aquatica.—The water bindweed, found on the margins of 
ponds and canals. Flowers purple, like those of the Sweet Potato 
plant. 

I. campanulata. —An indigenous perennial twiner of robust 
growth and great tenacity of life. Leaves smooth and heart-shaped. 
Flowers purple or varying to rosy-crimson. 

I. palmata.—Commonly called the “ railway creeper,” being 
so much used at railway stations. Leaves digitate nearly to the 
base. Nearly always in blossom. There are two varieties—one the 
commoner, having pale purple flowers (nearly mauve), of medium 
size, and the other white flowers. This is one of the hardiest 
creepers in India. Where foliage is wanted to cover a trellis and 
keep it covered, plant this species, 

I. sinuata. —Leaves palmate, glabrous, or slightly hairy. 
Flower of medium size, white with purple throat. 

I. superbiens. —This is a strong-growing, rather shrubby form 
of climber. In fact can be grown as a large shrub with the aid of a 
little pruning. Leaves large, glabrous, cordate. Flowers large 
campunulate, rosy-mauve, wavy or crisp on the margin. Flowers 
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freely in November. Appears to bo synonymous with Woodrow’s 

!• carnea. 

I. versicolor— Syn. Mina lobata.—A light elegant twiner 
for summer decoration. Leaf cordate at base, tbree-lobed. Flowers 
profusely borne on one-sided terminal racemes, bright orange 
crimson, changing with age to orange-yellow. Propagated from 
seed. Tliis is a very decorative species, easily and quickly grown. 
It should be resown annually. 

I. purga— Jalap. —Introduced from America and cultivated 
at Ootacannmd and other hill stations for its tuberous roots. The 
rosy purple flowers are attractive. 

Ipomcea, syn. Batatas. 

I. peniculata.—A tuberous-rooted, extensive climber, with 
large, ornamental, finger-formed leaves ; bears, in September, large 
trusses of very large pure purple flowers. 

I. edulis— Sweet Potato — SJmlcar Kunclo .—A tuberous- 
looled trailing plant, with glossy verdant heart-shaped leaves; 
bears handsome rose-coloured (lowers. 

Ipoinoea, syn. Pharbitis. 

I. Leari.—-Native of Buenos Ayres ; a very superb creeper, one 
of the finest of the whole order ; grows over a large extent ol trellis, 
and produces a succession of large fine deep-blue flowers, very similar 
to those of Ipomcea rubro-cscrulca. though not borne so profusely 
all tbe yeur through. Firminger never found it produce seed ; but 
the stems take root wherever they 1 onch the ground, and thus plants 
are easily propagated. 

Ipomoea, t>yn. Rivea. 

I. Bona-nox.— Midnax’ore Cheeper ; also called the Good¬ 
night flower.—A creeper of strong woody habit, with round leaves; 
blossoms in September, opening in tbe eveningits large white flowers, 
which are rather flimsy and unattractive, but which emit a delightful 
Carnation-like fragrance. Roxburgh says of it, that “ in fact it is 
the Prince, of Convolvulaceo?.” Produces seed in abundance. See 
Rivea hypocrateriformis. 

Argyreia. 

A. argentea.—A large-growing twining plant, with heart- 
shaped leaves, the under-surface of winch is covered with bright 
silver-coloured silky down ; bears at the end of the rains moderate- 
sized white flowers with a tinge of rose colour. 

A. tilisefoiia.—A sub-scandent shrub or creeper, forming 
dense masses. Leaves ovate-cordate, slightly hoary on the under¬ 
surface. Flowers rosy purple. Fruit like a small Apple. 
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A. bracteata and A. pomacea are dmise-giowing creepers 
with rose-coloured flowers and orange fruit. 

A. splendens,—Atwiningplant of mod cxti-mive growth, with 
heart-shaped leaves, the under-surface of which has the same silvery 
appeal ance us those of the last; beau in the tains numerous pale 
pink flowers. Roxburgh nays ot it, " a most beautiluL plant, far 
exceeding every other species I have vet met with.” 

A. cuneata.—Ascandent -hrub.m that actor and ilcvei wholly 
unlike either of the two preceding: leaves roundish, heart-shaped, 
and with no .silvery down on their under-surface : Leai-, at the begin¬ 
ning anti end ot the cold season, moderate-sized funnel-formed deep 
bright Tyuan-purple flowers. It is a native of the Mysore country, 
where it may be seen growing wild in every shady spot. Rox¬ 
burgh observes of it.: “ This, when in blossom, is one ot the most 
beautiful of tlie whole order; the lnige, very bright, deep purple 
flowers make it paiticularly conspicuous amongst its own deep, 
green leaves, and this is much augmented bj making it run over any 
other stout plant with deep green foliage.” At tlie foot ot the 
Nilgliernes it produces seed in great abundance ; but Dr. IVallich 
said lie had never known it to bear a single seed in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, and that moreover it was difficult to propagate 
by layers. 

A. speciosa— Elephant Creeper— Guu-pultn. —An immense¬ 
ly powerful, shrubby, twining plant, with great roundish heart- 
shaped leaves ; white-tomentose beneath, bears large, rose-coloured 
flowers ; quite unmanageable in a garden except where it can be 
trained up some tree, or over au outhouse. Raised from seed. 


Lettsomia; 

A genus of indigenous trailing, climbing, sub-scandent or 
shrubby plants. Rather coarse, except for the outer fences of the 
compound. L. setosa is a large climber, with pretty rose-coloured 
flowers in dense clusters. The strong pliable stems of the plant are 
much used by malees and others for binding loads. 


Nolana. 

N. atriplicifolia.—A trailing plant, with fleshy succulent 
stems and leaves, which, unless protected, are very apt to be devoured 
by 'sparrows wherever they abound; bears exceedingly beautiful 
large flowers, much like those of Convolvulus minor, bright blue, 
yellow and white, having a very pleasing effect on the stems as they 
hang down over the sides of the pot. Sow the seeds of this, and the 
two following varieties, in October on the plains and in March or 
April on the hills, -where the plants are to remain, as they bear 
transplanting badly. 
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N. paradoxa. —Bears floweis of a dull heavy pale-blue, not 
attractive in the border, but very beautiful when seen close, being 
delicately pencilled with hue dark lines. 

N. prostrata. —Has pale-blue flowers with white centre, 
prettily marked with daik lines. 

All rhe above aie well suited for rockeries and hanging baskets ; 
should be treated as annuals. 


Convolvulus. 

C. tricolor — Convolvulus minor. —This beautiful and well- 
known tiailing annual Firminger found did not succeed at all satis¬ 
factorily iu the vicinity of Calcutta : «onre seasons it wdl put forth 
a flower or two ; hut more commonly completes its growth and 
perishes on the approach of the hot season without having produced 
a single blossom. Sow m October m a light licli soil. 


Pharbitis. 

GAYBINE. 

P. limbata—Ipomoea hederacea limbata. —A native of 
Java, described iu the seedsman’s catalogue as producing flowers 
with a “ fine-pointed star of intense violet-blue, with a broad margin 
of white.” In the plants raised in his garden hmninger did not find 
the white of the flower so puie and defined as one might, from the 
description, expect it. 


BOBAGINEvE. 

Cerinthe. 

HONEYWORT. 

C. retorta. —An annual with unpleasant pale yellow-green, 
livid-looking foliage. Bears, drooping from under the axils of the 
leaves, bunches of tubular floweis, an inch long, of the thickness 
of a cedar pencil, one-half deep purple, and the end half primrose 
colour. 

C. major. —With flowers veiy .similar to above, but not so 
bright. Sow in October on the plains and in March on the hills. 

Echium. 

viper’s bugloss. 

Plants with disagreeable-looking foliage, attractive only for the 
bright blue of their flowers. TJieie are several varieties but they 
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are not macli grown in Indian gardens. Son m Oetobei on the plains 
and m March on the lulls. 


Myosotis. 

M, palustris P onGET-Jn;-i»or —LhnvcrsaHv known and loved 
for its beautiful little gem-like blue flown s, with golden eye A 
perennial plant; but will not survive the hot 'leather, and must 
therefore be cultivated as an annual. There aie other vaneties, 
viz., M. alpestris, blue; alpestris alba, white; M. azorica, 
purple ; azorica alba, white , M. dissitifiora, blue, rather large- 
flowered ; M. sylvatica a urea, blue with yellow eye ; veiy pretty. 

They all^ luxuriate m moistuie. and therefore should always 
have the pot in which they grow standing in a pan of water. Sow 
the seed m October on the plains, and in March on the hills, where 
it thnves to perfection without ani care. 

Eorago. 

B, officinalis — Bokage.— A plant with very coarse, un¬ 
pleasant-looking leaves ; only attractive for the intense bine of its 
flowers. Sow m October on the plains, and m March on the hills, 
in the place where the plants are to leniain, as they sufier greatlv 
from transplanting. 


Cordia. 

A genus of trees and shrubs, some of winch have handsome 
flowers deserving of a place in the garden. The most ornamental 
species are from South America. 

C. Sebestena, —A small tree about 15 feet high, with large, 
lough oval-formed leaves and orange scarlet goigeous-loolnng 
flowers produced in dense heads, at the ends of the shoots. In 
blossom dunng the rains. Propagated by seed, oi by layeis, wdiick 
take a very long time before thev strike and are fit for removal. 
Other desirable species are C. subcordata, orange-flowered; 
C. decandra, white-flowered, and C. nivea, a shrub with white 
flowers. 


bleliotropium. 

H. Peruvianum — Heliotrope—Cheeky Pig,—I n moat 
works upon gardening the Heliotrope is stated to be a shrub two feet 
or less m height. This gives a very poor and inaccurate notion of 
what the plant is in localities most congenial to it. At Ootacamund, 
for instance in the Nilgherries, in some gardens it forms a fine, 
compact, verdant hedge, three or four feet high ; and. m one garden 
in particular a plant aught be seen as much as ten feet in height and 
forty feet in circumference, in the form of a dense bush, loaded in 
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ita season with blossoms. In the plains of India, however, it never 
attains to a large size. It succeeds very well in the open border, but 
is sometimes apt to peiish fiom excess of wet in the lains. It 
blossoms in the latter part of the cold weather with its trusses of 
small lilac flowers, so well known for their sweet, vanilla-like 
fragrance. 

The most successful mode of cultivating this plant Eirminger 
found to be as follows :—Sow the seed in October ; pot the seedlings 
oil singly into hii go pots, in which they aie to remain pcrinancnfclv,. 
and treat them in the way directed for producing the Tree Migno¬ 
nette ; that is, nip off the undeirnost leaves and buds as soon as they 
appear, anti allow the plant to run up with a clean stem to about 
four feet high, supporting it with a bamboo stake. When arrived 
at lhat height allow it to form a bead. Thus formed it will require 
no further trouble, as it will show little tendency afterwards to give 
out shoots below. In September of the following season it will come 
beautifully into blossom full two months eailier than plants left to 
themselves would do. Three or lour plants, thus treated and placed 
near the verandah, have a veiy ornamental appealance, and, in the 
morning particularly, perfume, the air delightfully. It is easily 
propagated by layers in the cold season. There are several varieties, 
between some of which there is no marked difference. But the one 
called Voltaireanum, not uncommon in Calcutta and elsewhere, is 
a very beautiful and distinct one. The young shoots arc of a bluish- 
purple and the unexpended trusses of bloom of a very dark-purple 
colour ; the leaves, also, are of a finer, darker green. 


BOLEMONIACEdE. 

Phlox. 

P, Drummondi. —A delightful annual, with numerous varie¬ 
ties bearing lovely trusses of flowers, varying through each shade of 
colour from white to scarlet, deep crimson, almost black, and rose 
colour; one of the indispensable ornaments of an Indian garden. 
English seedsmen now put up seeds in strains, comprising many 
varieties of colour, including seifs, blotched, striped, and with 
a light or dark eye in the centre of the flowers. Sow the seed in 
October in gumlalis , and when the plants are two inches high, put 
them out into tlie ground. They* will grow and flower, after a 
fashion, in any soil, as they are naturally hardy, but attain their 
full glory in rich woll-manurecl soil. They are admirable in beds 
by themselves and also as the groundwork of mixed beds, especially 
when tall-growing plants are spaced among them. They come early 
into bloom, and continue in their beauty till the middle of May. 
Where the soil is left undisturbed, they come up again self-sown 
the following cold season ; but Sir J. Paxton states, “ they do not 
luxuriate long in the same soil.” The self-sown plants should be 
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carefully preserved, as, though, not equal to tko-e raised from seed 
fresh from Europe, they may supply tkeii place, should the European 
seed fail to germinate. In places of moderate rainfall (pay under 25 
inches) and 'without frost, like the Deccan, seeds should "he sown m 
Juno for the rains garden, and in September for the cold-weather 
garden. Phlox will last well into the hot weather if plentifully 
watered. In Bombay City Phlox canuot be sown till the rams are 
over and then comes up well and gues a profu-ion of colour two 
months later 1 . 

On the hills the seed may be sown so early as the beginning of 
March under shelter, successive sowings being made up to May, if 
necessary. As soon as the weather becomes a little warm, put out 
the seedlings in beds and bordeis, reserving the choicer lands for 
pots. 

If seeds he sown in January on the plains, and the plants ho 
kept in pots in the verandah, they will blossom very prettily there 
during the months of June and July. There is a peiennial species, 
differing from the annual species in being of eiect growth and pro¬ 
ducing larger flowers in great variety. This can only he grown on 
the hills. 

P. paniculata. —This most common species of perennial Phlox, 
originally introduced from the United States, is a charming plant, 
which has run, with its congener. P. maculata, into numerous pretty 
varieties producing large heads of red, pink, rose, violet, piuple, 
crimson, while, and intermediate coloured flowers. All do fairly 
well in the cooler parts of India, hut succeed best under pot-culture, 
each young plant being confined to one shoot. They, in fact, require 
the same treatment as the Girysanthemuin, strong suckers being 
removed from the old plant and started afresh. A three months’ 
course of treatment will bring the plant into blossom, and, at 
Bangalore, the best blooms arc produced in July. Cuttings of the 
tender shoots will root under a bell-glass on a Lot-bed. For names 
and colours of varieties, sec any good catalogue. 

Collomla. 

C. coccinea. —A rather dwarf annual: bears eieit dense heads 
of small, vivid, metallic, pale-red flowers ; hut as produced in this 
country not very effective. Sow in October on the plains, where it 
blossoms in March. On the hills sow in March. 

Gilia. 

G. tricolor.— A dwarf annual: bears Plilox-hke trusses of 
numerous sparkling flowers of the size of a four-anna piece, pinkish, 
with dark spots ; a charming plant, 

G. capitata.— A straggling plant, bearing little resemblance 
in any respect to the last; produces dense turfc-like heads of azure- 
blue flowers. 
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G. achillesefolia.—Beais dense lieada of pink-coloured 
flowers. Sow all the above in October on the plains, and in March 
on the hills. 


Leptosiphon. 

A very pietty genus of dwarf annuals, remarkable lor their fine 
foliage, and trusses of blooms, varying in colour from white and 
yellow, to rose, purple, and violet. Sow the seed in pots, pans, or in 
the open boidei or beds, in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills. They do not bear transplanting well, and it is therefore 
advisable to sow the seed where the plants are intended to bloom. 
The following are the best known varieties :— 

L. densiflorus.—Bears heads of large pin plish-blue floweio. 
L. androsaceus, bears violet-crimson flowers. L. aubeus, bears 
orange-coloured flowers. L. densiflorus albus, bears fine heads 
of wlnte flowers. L. luteus, bears heads oi yellow flowers. 

' Ipomopsis, syn. Gilia. 

I. elegans.—A beautiful plant, closely allied to Gilia, but veiy 
difficult to cultivate. It has finely divided foliage, and is a beautiful 
object when in full bloom, with its bright scailct flowers, which are 
produced in March and April. On the plains of Upper India the best 
time to sow is October, in light lich soil, and the plants protected from 
the cold after being shifted into the pots where they are intended 
to remain, or they will perish. In Bengal the protection is liardly 
needed. Water must he given with great care ; too much, and the 
plants will damp oil. On the hills the seed should be sown in May, 
in pots or pans in a frame or green-house. The soil must be very 
light. When the leaves are properly developed, the seedlings should 
be transplanted into pots where they are intended to remain, and 
kept in a frame or green-house during the summer, and in the stove 
during the winter. On the approach of the following spiing they 
should be repotted into fresh soil, when they will bloom in great 
beauty. 


Cobaea. 

C. scandens.—A rather extensive and very ornamental elimber 
with fine, glossy, finger-formed foliage ; flowers very large, bell¬ 
shaped, on first opening of a greenish-sulphur colour, turniug some 
time afterwards to a fine deep purple, and then remarkably hand¬ 
some. The seeds are usually sown in October with the annuals, and 
if they germinate, as about one or two out of a large number may 
do, the plants must be carefully kept through the hot season till the 
following cold weather, at the end of which, in Marok or April, they 
will come into blossom. They require large pots, to which a trellis of 
split bamboo is attached for their support. The mode of cultivation 
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recommended in. England is that the roots be limited to some 
space filled with lime .and brick rubbish, in which the plant blossoms 
liberally, and of a brighter colour.” It is difficult to keep it alive 
through a second season. 


imiROPTTYLLACEdE. ‘ 

Nemophila. 

N. insignis.—A delightful little annual; the first introduced 
and perhaps the prettiest of the species ; bears numerous bright 
azure-blue flowers of the size of an eight-anna piece. It has thriven 
well and blossomed beautifully exposed to tbe full sun in Upper 
India; but to be cultivated to perfection it should he grown in 
a shady spot in a light rich soil of leaf mould, if obtainable ; the roots 
should always be kept moist, and the collar of the plant always dry. 
In the vicinity of Calcutta Eirminger found it Lest to reserve the 
larger portion of the seed of tills annual till late in November before 
sowing, as it will not germinate ready till the cold weather is quite 
set in : much, if not the whole of the seed that is sown earlier, either 
in gumlahs or in the open ground, is almost sure to perish. On the 
hills sow in March in pots, pans, or the beds and borders, where they 
are intended to bloom, as they do not hear transplanting well. 

N. discoidalis.—Bears small, dark-puce, not very sbow'y 
flowers. 

N. atomaria.—-Small white flowers, dotted all over ; not very 
interesting. And N. maculata, little inferior to N. insignis in 
beauty; rather large flowers, with a purple blotch on each petal. 
There are also other varieties, but they are sub-varieties of the 
above, and vary slightly in colour. 

Wigandia, 

These, which may be raised from seed from England, are 
described as majestic peTenmal plants, with large ornamental, 
undulating foliage. W. Vigieri and one or two others have been 
introduced, and are chiefly remarkable for the silvery down of their 
leaves and stems. Cultivated on the plains as a winter annual only, 
W. macrophylla is a stately foliage-plant with purple flowers. 

Eutoca, sijn. Phacelia. 

E. viscida,—A handsome annual; bears numerous bunches 
of crowded, bright-blue, moderate-sized flowers ; said to thrive best 
in a poor gravelly soil, and that branches of it continue growing and 
flowering two or three weeks after being gathered. 

E. Wrangeliana.—An annual of straggling, untidy growth; 
produces crowded bunches of lavender-coloured, not very showy 
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flower^. Both the above aie well suited for rockeries. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Phacelia. 

P. tanacetifolia. — An annual of remarkably beautiful foliage, 
somewhat resembling in manner of growth a very handsome Pern. 
The flower 1 !, small blue, and o£ not much merit, are borne curiously 
upon a long curled spike like that of the Heliotrope. If much wet is 
allowed to lie upon the collar of the stem, the plants are very apt to 
rot ofl, particularly when just about to blossom. Sow seed in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

Whitlavia. 

W. grandiflora.—An annual of recent introduction and of 
great heauty ; thrives and blossoms well in our Indian gardens; 
bears numerous bright, pure-blue, small, bell-shaped flowers. There 
is a variety with white flowers. 

W. gloxinioides.— Bears large Gloxinia-like flowers, blotched 
blue and white. 

Seed should be sown in October on the plains, and in March on 
the hills. 


GENTIAKACErE. 

An Order of Alpine herbg, many of which have very pretty 
flowers. But only a limited numbez arc found in Indian gardens, 
and those are mostly limited to the bills and colder regions. 


Limnanthemum. 

L. cristatum and L. indicum are aquatic or pond weeds 
found on the plains and usually seen in public gardens. They 
possess the leaves of a Nyiuphftia, : but there the resemblance 
ceases, os the small white flowers, with a fringed margin, are not 
more than an inch in diameter. They arc sometimes tinged with 
yellow in the small throat. 


Exacum. 

An indigenous genus of exceedingly attractive flowering herbs. 
Seen on the grass slopes of the Western Ghauts during the months of 
February, in hundreds and thousands, they are truly a magnificent 
sight. But they are never very amenable to cultivation even in 
gardens near which they are found wild. 

E. tetragonum.—A native of swampy fields in Bengal; bears, 
during the rains, large, beautiful, azure-coloured flowers, with golden 
anthers. Well deserving a place in the garden though Firminger 
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never met with it theie. E. Perrottetii; E. bicolor ; E. atro’ 
purpureum ; and E. pedunculatum are all good plants for 
Alpine sartleii*.. 

Canscora. 

C. diffusa and C, Wallichii —are pretty weeds with rose- 
roloured floiveii. Only suitable for the rockery. 

Gentiana. 

A few species of this pretty genus, such as G, acaulis and 
G. affinis should succeed at places like Simla and Darjeeling, in the 
north. They are wholly unsuited to the tropical pait of India. 

L0GAHIACE2E. 

Buddleia. 

B« Lindleyana.—A very ornamental shrub, growing to the 
height of six feet; introduced from Ghusan by Mr. Fortune ; flowers 
small, but very numerous, pale-pink or rich violet, borne densely 
upon racemes of blossom, four to six inches long, in unlimited pro¬ 
fusion all the warmer months; requires to be well out in, in Novem¬ 
ber. Propagated easily by cuttings. 

B. Neemda.—Sir J. Paxton says of this : “ One of the most 
beautiful plants of India.” A shrub of small growth ; flowers milk- 
white, borne densely on long narrow spikes m January. Propagated 
by cuttings. 

B. Madagascarensis.— A large shrub of very rampant 
growth, fit only for the shrubbery or outskirts of the garden; 
flowers in January, small, of a bright pale-orauge colour, borne in 
long, loose, drooping clusters, beautiful to look upon, but emitting 
a most offensive smell; should be cut in severely after flowering. 
Propagated by cuttings. 

B. paniculata.—A shrub of little merit, with white flowers. 

B. globosa. —Tlris beautiful plant, with its balls of orange- 
coloured blossoms, is common in English gardens. 

Fagraea. 

F. obovata.—A large evergreen shrub nr small tree. Leaf 
large, glabrous, obovate-oblong. Flower large, tubular-cam- 
panulate, creamy white. Fruit egg-shaped, smooth, greyish-purple. 

This is an effective plant in the shrubbery. 

Strychnos. 

S. Nux-vomica and S. potatorum— are important trees of 
this family. The seed, of the former, contained in an Apple-like 
fruit, affords strychnine, and the latter provides the “ clearing nut.” 
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ASCLEPIADACEiE. 

Cryptostegia. 

C. grandiflora — CJidbiik-ckhurce. —A large, overspieadiim, 
and extensively-growing, scanclent shrub, throwing out twig-like 
stems of immense length, bearing, m paiis, oblong, pointed, smooth, 
deep-green leaves, from three to four inches long ; rather unmanage¬ 
able and requiring an outhouse or a laige strong trellis for its 
support. Its handsome and luxuriant foliage forms a fine foil to 
the very large, bell-shaped, bright, rich purple flowers which it 
beats during the hot and ram seasons. Propagated by cuttings 
in the rains. An infeiior rubber has been produce' 1 from its juice. 

Holostemma. 

H. Rheedii. —A climbing shrub, with largo, heart-shaped 
pointed leaves, five to six inches long; described as beaiing in the 
rams large clusters of large, thick, fleshy, five-lobod flowers, of a 
beautiful mixture of green and white colours. 

Calotropis. 

C. gigantea.— Mudak. 

C. procera. —These are too well known to need description. 
They are unquestionably very handsome flowering shrubs, and 
notliing but their extreme commonness in the jungle and by the 
way side excludes them from admission into the garden. For those 
interested in botany it may be interesting to know that these plants 
produce pollinia, like Orchids. The polhnia are found round the 
pentagonal stigma. 

Oxystelma. 

O. esculentum. —A very slender-stemmed, herbaceous, 
creeping plant, with narrow linear leaves about five inches long; a 
common weed of this country, delighting most in swampy ground 
by the side of rivers; bears pretty little saucer-formed flowers of 
the size of an eight-anna piece, white without and rose-coloured and 
purple-veined within; troublesome to eradicate sometimes when 
once established in the garden. 

Gomphocarpus. 

G. fruticosus. —A very graceful and ornamental small bushy 
shrub about three feet high, with small linear leaves ; very handsome 
when in blossom in July with its prettily-drooping large umbels of 
pure-white flowers, displayed in great profusion. It bears a very 
curious, bladder-bke seed-pod, ol tbo size of a small hen’s egg, 
covered with blunt thorns. 
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Asclepias. 

SWALLOW-WORT. 

A. Curassavica. —Red Head—Blood Flower—Bastard 
Ipecacuanha—Jamaica Wild Liquorice. —-An herLacecus plant 
about two feet high, with lanceolate, rather downy leaves, two 
or three inches long ; very showy when in blossom in the cold season, 
with its erect umbels of orange-and-vellow, moderate-sized flowers ; 
bears in great abundance its seed in large curious, inflated pods, 
from which it is best to renew plants annually, throwing the old 
ones away. 

When young the plants are very liable to he devoured by a 
particular kind of caterpillar that preys upon them. This should 
be searched for and destroyed. And when old, the plants often 
become infested by a reddish-looking aphis or blight-fly, and have 
then a very unsightly appearance. 

A. mexicana.—A simple little unpretending herbaceous plant, 
about two feet high, with slender stems, naked till near the summit, 
where it hears decussate, very narrow, linear leaves, an inch and 
a half long. In blossom constantly through the hot and rain 
seasons, with umbels of pretty, hut not very showy, small white 
flowers. Raised in Firminger’s garden from seed from England. 

A. arborescens.—A small herbaceous shrub, bearing hand¬ 
some umbels of pure-white, Hoya-like flowers. This Firminger 
had in blossom in his garden, raised from seed brought from the 
Cape. 


Tweedia. 

T. cserulea. —A small, herbaceous perennial, with leaves rather 
downy ; very pretty when in blossom with its flowers of the palest 
blue; in size and form like those of Vinca rosea. Sir J. Paxton 
says that if trained to a pole and exposed to light, it yields flowers of 
a fine azure-blue. Raised from seed, -which it hears abundantly. 


*Pergularia. 

P. odoratissima.— Primrose or Cowslip Creeper—West- 
Coast Creeper, —A very extensive climber, with heart-shaped, 
pointed leaves, of a dull-green colour ; hears bunches of flowers 
resembling those of the Cowslip, but of a dead, heavy greenish- 
yellow, scenting the air when in blossom during the hot months with 
most delightful fragrance ; not an agreeable-looking plant at any 
time, and therefore best planted in some situation a little out of 
notice. Bears in the cold season thick cylindrical seed-pods, six 
inches long. Propagated by seed sown in February. 

f. mo- 


29 
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Rhaphistemma. 

R. pulchellum.—A large climbing plant with largish, heart- 
shaped, pointed, smooth flaccid leaves, irom four to eight inches 
long ; described as bearing large racemes of large, rotate, five-lobed, 
straw-coloured, sweet-scented flowers ; a native of this country. 
Dr. Wallich said it was the largest flowering Aselepiad with which he 
was acquainted Propagated bv cuttings in the rains 

Stephanotis. 

S, floribunda— Creeping Tuberose. —Native of Madagascar. 
A twining shrub with handsome foliage of oblong, thick, shining 
smooth leaves, three inches long; flowers with the tube about an 
inch long, swollen at the base, and having five spreading oval seg¬ 
ments at the apex, pure-white, fragrant, borne in clusters duiing 
the hot and rainy seasons ; one of the most choice and delightful 
plants our gardens contain : bears sometimes in October, a large 
seed-pod, somewhat resembling a moderate-sized Mango. Propa¬ 
gated by cuttings which should be put down in July or August, m 
a pot of fine silver-sand, and be kept covered with a hand-glass, and 
watered as they require it. By November they will become well- 
rooted ; they should not be disturbed, but allowed to remain just 
as they are during the cold season, from which they are very apt 
to suffer, in some sheltered place. In the beginning of March they 
will begin to start into growth, when they should be potted off 
singly and kept well watered. On becoming larger they require 
a bamboo trellis. There is a variety known as Elvaston, and „ 
another as profusa, which do not, however, differ much from the 
foregoing. 


Cyrtoceras, syn. Hoya. 

C. reflexum.—Native of Java. A small shrubby plant with 
lanceolate, wavy, flaccid, loaves, four inches long; bears in August 
lax drooping umbels of eieamy-white, middle-sized flowers with 
pedicles an inch and-a-half long ; considered by some a vei y choice 
and beautiful plant, but in Eirmmger’s opinion not to be compared 
with some of the Iloyas. It thrives very indilfereiitly m the locality 
of Calcutta, and is consequently a very raie plant there. Sir J. 
Paxton says it was introduced into England grown upon a large log 
of wood, of which decayed portions and leaf-mould seem highly 
favourable to its growth. 


Hoya. 

WAX PLANT. 

The species of this curious and interesting genus are rather 
numerous, but not more than about four or five seem to thrive and 
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blossom well in Bengal. Several are natives of Java : some of these 
are very beautiful, and have occasionally been introduced into 
('alcutta ; but either from want of sufficient attention being paid to 
them, or from their being ill-suited to the climate, they have in 
■a short time died off. 

Hoyas seem to succeed best m a material consisting of loose 
potsherds and broken brick, the interstices filled up with leaf- 
mould and moss, upon which, when w r ater is poured, it will drain 
away, almost as through a sieve. Their roots love to cling around 
the potsherds, and being kept damp by the moss and leaf-mould, 
thrive with prodigious vigour. Large pieces of old mortar or 
concrete have been found to suit them admirably. 

It is very essential that their leaves be occasionally washed 
with a sponge, to keep them clean of dust and cobwebs, which are 
sure to accumulate upon them in a verandah. They produce their 
flowers in the hot and rain seasons, and have the singular propeity 
of blossoming again upon the same footstalks upon which they had 
blossomed the year before. They aie easy of propagation ; a single 
leaf half-buried, stalk lowermost, in fine sand, will soon become 
a rooted plant. They require shade, and should be grown in pots 
to which a bamboo trellis is attached for their support. 

H. carnosa.—A native of China ; thrives well in this country; 
the most common and well known of all the Hoyas, as perhaps it 
is one of the most beautiful ; a vigorously-growing plant with thick 
■oval, pointed, rich deep-green, shining leaves, feather-nerved, the 
under-surface of a pale-green, against which its blossoms, borne 
-during all the hot and ram seasons in succession, are admirably 
relieved. Flowers in compact eveD-formed umbels oi the most 
delicate flesh-colour, wax-like, chaste, and glistening. They possess 
none of the honey-like fragrance which several of the species have. 

H. Bella. —A native of Moulmein, with leaves somewhat 
larger than those of the Myrtle, but similar in form. Described in 
Curtis as “ the most lovely of all the Hoyas ; flowers more lively 
than, and differently formed from, those of H. carnosa, and most 
deliciously scented ; the corolla of purer white and corona of 
a deeper purple, resembling an amethyst set in frosted silver.” It is 
often cultivated in England suspended in a basket, over the sides 
of which its long lax stems bang down and have a beautiful appear¬ 
ance when in full flower. A rare plant in Calcutta, where it succeeds 
very indifferently. 

H. Paxtoni.—Of this—often mistaken for the preceding, but 
differing from it in its leaves narrowing off to the end—Mr. Grote had 
several plants in his garden at Alipore in a healthy condition grown 
upon a log suspended in the shade, and fastened to it with Coeoanut 
fibre. 

H. Potsii.—A rather extensive climber, with large leaves as 
much as seven inches long and three and-a-half broad, of a wedge- 
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form, with three parallel nerves, flowers of a dull hull colour, not 
showy ; thrives well about Calcutta. 

H. mollis,—A very extensively climbing plant; flowers thick, 
wax-liko, with a slight purplish stain in the centre, borne in most 
beautiful compact umbels, 

H. Simmonsn.—A species that used to be in the Agri-Horti- 
cultrual Society’s Gaidens. 

H. macrophylla.—Native of Java ; accounted a very noble 
species ; has larue, very thick, rourdisk-oval, three-nerved leaves. 

H. orbiculata.—Native of Prome and Java : specimens in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens seen to thrive moderately well 
there. 

H. longifolia.—A curious narrow linear-leaved species. 

H, coriacea.—A native of Java, described in Curtis as “ a 
climbing shrub with the habit of H. carnosa, and bearing umbels 
of yellowish flowers, having a white coronet with dark-brown eye.” 

H. viridiflora.—Native of this country ; a iambliug mem- 
^ranaceous-leaved plant with insignificant flowers. A mere weed. 

H, imperialis.—Native of the Moluccas; introduced from 
Madras, where it is said to thrive well in Mr. Giote’s garden. A 
very handsome plant, perhaps the fhipst of the wdiole genus, with 
great smooth, fleshy, oval leaves; described as bearing (lowers of 
a fine violet colour, protruding from their centre a staminal crown 
of yellowish white, and emitting a delightful fragrance. 

H. variegata.—Has its leaves spotted with silver white, and 
bears flesh-coloured fragrant flowers ; has been exhibited at the 
Calcutta shows. 

H. Australis ; Globosa ; lasiantha ; picta-aurea, and 
rotundifolia me also met with in India. 

Ceropegia. 

C. Gardner!!,—A very interesting, slender-stemmed, twining 
pot-plant; bears in January singular Convolvulus-formed flowers, 
with their mouths parted into five divisions, of a greenish-yellow 
colour, sprinkled with numerous purple spots. It is tuberous- 
rooted, and dies down after flowenng. Propagated by division of 
roots in October. 

Caralluma. 

C. fimbriata.—A small pot-plant with fleshy, leafless, Cactus- 
lilte stems of the thickness of a man's finger ; flowers small, white, 
and chocolate, curiously fringed with hairs. Propagated by cuttings. 

Boucerosia. 

B. umbellata,— A leafless plant, with fleshy angular stems 
like those of a Cactus, of the thickness of a man’s thumb, about a 
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foul high : a very sprawling and ungainlv object win n out r of 
blossom ; beam umbels of hexagonal lloweii of the zi?c of a -hilling, 
parpWh-hionn, slashed with ooM.-n srrcaks, clurteied tomthei so 
ai to form a ball of the hze of a lame Change . ceiv curious and 
interesting. 

B. crenulata.—Very similar to the last as regard-. The lipnd- 
uf flowers it bears, but with sterns of not a quarter of the thickness. 

Stapelia. 

TOAD-FLINT- CAP.RION-PLANT. 

From what Dr. Voigt .states it is evident that the Stapelia must 
be altogether unstated to the climate of Bengal; foi out of more 
than sixty species introduced from the Cape of (mod Hope by 
Dr. Carey, lie says that none fluttered, and that most peii'hcd during 
the rain season succeeding their arrival. S. variegata thiives well 
ia Upper India, where it bears its curious, toad-hke floaejs. These 
flowers have a foetid cariion-like odour and attiact flics that feitilize 
the plant (cf. Aiistolockia). 

APOCYNACE-F, 

Allamanda. 

A genus ot fluweiing shrubs of extieme beauty, mostly natives of 
Brazil, ornamental likewise for their foliage, with the leaves borne in 
a succession of whorls along the stem. Se\eral species have been 
introduced into the gardens about Calcutta, where they thrive 
admirably, but there seems some uncertainty with regard to the 
accuracy of the names given them. They are exceedingly easy of 
propagation by cuttings and layers. It is stated that some of the 
species have been intioduce 1 into England by means of seed. In the 
locality of Calcutta Eirminger was unaware of an Allamanda pro¬ 
ducing seed. 

A. cathartics. —A rather large shrub of seandent and rambling 
habit; a superb plant, one of the commonest of the Calcutta 
gardens; as well as one of the choicest ornaments of the stoves in 
England ; flowers very large, pure bright yellow, finely relieved by 
the licb deep-green foliage ; unexpanded flower-beds of a bright 
pure, yellow-green; in constant blossom during the hot and rain 
seasons ; should be well cut m dining the cold season to keep it 
within bounds. 

A. Schottii. —The plant, so named in the Calcutta Botanical 
■Gardens differs in no discernible wav from the foregoing. But the 
plant pointed out to Eirminger in the public gardens of Bangalore 
with this name assigned to it, and which he afterwards met with in 
the garden of Baboo Jibbon Kissen Paul, of Tlooghl}, was a dwarf 
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shrub, not scandent, with flowers not more than a quarter of the 
size of the foregoing, with the outer part of the tube of the corolla 
deeply marked with red, and the unexpected flowei-buds of a dark, 
dull chocolate red ; quite different, however, from that described 
and figured in Curtis under the name, 

A. neriifolia. —Described in Curtis as “ extremely different 
in habit from any described species as well as in form of corolla, 
which is almost of a golden colour streaked with orange; panicles, 
with many flowers.” A plant is stated to have been exhibited at 
the Calcutta Mower show of 1857 from the garden of Mr. F. Pereira. 

A. violacea ; nobilis ; Hendersonii ; grandiflora, and 
Chelsoni are also recent introductions into this country, and well 
worthyjbf cultivation. 

Melodinus. 

M. monogynus. —An extensively climbing shrub, with orna¬ 
mental bright, dark-green, lanceolate leaves ; flowers not large, star- 
formed, like those of a Jasmine, pure-white and very fragrant; 
bears a fruit of the size and form of a moderate-sized Apple, said to 
he eatable and agreeable, Propagated by seed and cuttings during 
the rains. 


Rauwolfla. 

R. canescens. —A small erect shrub, about two feet high ; 
bears small, insignificant, whitish flowers ; not at all ornamental 
except for the small Pea-sized berries it is always bearing of different 
colours, according to their state of ripeness, green, bright-red, and 
black. Propagated by seed in the rains. 

Ophioxylon. 

O. serpentinum. —A very common, small shrub, about two 
feet high, producing its foliage in crowded whorls on the summit of 
the stems ; leaves narrow, lanceolate, smooth, shining-green, about 
five inches long ; bears nearly always its compact, small corymbs of 
numerous small pure-white flowers, on delicate coral-red footstalks. 
Sir W. Jones says of it ;—“ Fewshiubain the world arc more elegant, 
especially when the vivid carmine of the perianth is contrasted not 
only with the milk-white corolla, hut with the rich green berries, 
which at the same time embellished the fascicles.” This, perhaps, 
is higher praise than most would be willing to accord it. Easily 
propagated by division or by seed. 

Thevetia. 

T. neriifolia —Zurd Kun&l .—So called from the great resem¬ 
blance its foliage hears to that of the Oleander : a handsome, small, 
spreading tree, from eight to ten feet high ;’native of South America; 
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constantly in blossom, with numerous large, thimble-formed, biight- 
yellow flowers ; bears in abundance large Almond-like nuts, from 
which it is easily propagated. These nut« are poisonous. 

Cerbera. 

C. fruticosa. —A large spreading shrub, bearing large, hand¬ 
some, lanceolate leaves, from among which nearly at all seasons the 
rose-coloured flowers, much lesembling those of Vinca rosea, peep 
forth and sparkle very prettily. Propagated by cuttings. 

C. Tanghinii.— A new species recently introduced. 

Tabernsemontana. 

T. coronaria.— Called Chdn'hiec, “ Moonbeam,” by the 
natives, common in nearly all the gardens of India, and certainly as 
handsome a shrub as they could contain ; from four to six feet high, 
■with lanceolate, sharp-pointed, smooth, shining leaves, five or six 
inches long. Flowers large, double, pure enamel-white, borne 
almost constantly, and having a delightful appeal ance as they peer 
forth from tlic fine dark-leaved foliage. In the night-time, it is 
said, they emit a delicate fragrance : in the day they are quite 
scentless. Commonly known in the south us the “ Eye flower,” the 
juice of the latter being considered a good remedy for sore eyes. 
Propagated easily by layers or cuttings. 

T. dichotoma.— A large, handsome, spreading shrub, 
occupying a great deal of room, with noble, broadly-lanceolate, rigid, 
yellow-green leaves, nine or ten inches long ; beaiing, scattered here 
and there, pure-white fragrant flowers, very similar to those of 
Vinca alba. Eve’s Apple, or Forbidden Fruit, of Paradise, is the 
name given to the fruit of this shrub, from the resemblance it bears 
in size and form to a half-nipped or half-eaten small Apple, as well 
as from its being a native of Ceylon, where Paradise is supposed 
by some to have been situated. The fruit, believed to have been 
delicious once, became, it is told, a deadly poison after having been 
tasted by 7 Eve. Propagated by cuttings. 

T. recurva. —An exceedingly handsome and ornamental 
small spreading shrub, with narrow, lanceolate, pointed, very wavy, 
polished, deep-gieen leaves, three to four inches long; bears during 
the hot season a profusion of sparkling white flowers two and-a-half 
inches across, the corolla consisting of five large flat lobes. Pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings. 

T. densiflora. —A small, unpretending shrub, with the leaves 
borne in a crowded manner on the summit of the stem ; bears in the 
rains compact corymbs of very small white flowers; in no way 
ornamental. Propagated by cuttings. 

T. citriflora ; T. amygdalifolia ; T. Wallichiana — These 
last three have nothing whatever to recommend them from an 
ornamental point of view. 
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VINCA. 

Periwinkle Grave-yard flower. 

V. alba.—A beuutilui, though a very common, herbaceous 
plant, two feet high, with nek, polished green, smooth, oval leaves 
affording a fine foil to the vivid white, large, round flowers which it 
continues to produce at all seasons. Raised lion: seed, or by 
cuttings. 

V. rosea— Madagascar Periwinkle —Old Maid. —In all 
respects like the preceding, except that the flowers arc of a rose 
colour, and the stems stained with red. Wien in lull blossom, as 
it neaily always is, a lovely plant. Raised from seed, which it bears 
abundantly. This and the preceding are grafted, sometimes the one 
upon the other, it is said, with pretty effect. 

V. major—C ommon Periwinkle. —The ianuliar plant ot the 
gardens and hedgerows in England; bears in March and February 
its pretty blue flowers, of the same size as those of the preceding. 
Occasionally met with, but by no means a common plant. 

V. minor— The Lesser Periwinkle. —There is a pretty 
variegated form of this species not uncommon iu Indian gardens, 
in the cooler stations. Other varieties having'‘ 5 wkite ’las well as 
double flowers should be introduced. 

Plumeria. 

P, acutifolia— Spanish Jassemine— Gooi-i-eltaeu— Champa .— 
A small tree, ten to twelve Pet high ; not ill-looking when in full 
foliage, with its largo, lanceolate, smooth leaves, nine inches long 
and two and-a-half wide, borne, crowdedlv, towards the summits of 
the stems, but remarkably uncouth when the succulent, gouty- 
looking steins are destitute of leaves, as they often are in the cold 
months ; bears during the hot and rain seasons, at the ends of the 
steins, large corymbs of large, pure-white, exquisitely fragrant 
flowers, with the interior of their cup yellow. Propagated easily by 
cuttings. In the cold season it occasionally yields a pair of seed- 
pods or two, but very seldom. In some gardens is met with a Very 
pretty and interesting variety of tills shrub, tlu- unexpanded flower- 
buds of which are of a deep, didl crimson colour. The flower when 
fully expanded has one-half of the under-sidc of its petals dull 
crimson, and the other half white. The borders of the petals curl 
upwards, and are beautifully edged with crimson. The interior of 
the flower is perhaps of a deeper yellow than the white variety. 
This is the well-known Pagoda Tree. 

P. alba.—Very similar to the preceding, except in being of 
more shrubby growth, with much denser and darker-coloured 
foliage. Flowers entirely white, with rounded expanding petals, 
and deliciously fragrant. Propagated by cuttings. 
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P. rubra—T he Frangipakni Piukt.— luliuduted fiom 
/Innaica. A small tree of 12 to 2u te* t. iV-w-mv the 
srouty appearance of the gt-rms Lut bearing dense Leads of 
jnetty red flowers. Easily- raised from cuttings. P. Jamesoni ; 
P* tricolor ; P. lu tea, and P. bicolor rue ornamental shrubs 
deserving a place in large gardens. 

Parsonsia. 

P. corymbosa,—A.ver\- ornamental scuudent shrub, about 
four feet high, with slender stems requiring the support of a trellis 
and with rich, dark-green foliage of oval, smooth, rigid leaves, one 
to two inches long ; bears during all the hot season beautiful closely- 
crowded corymbs of very small bright-crimson flowers. See also 
P. albiflora, lire white-flowered species. Projiagated by layers. 

Beaumontia. 

B. grandiflora.—A truly magnificent climbing shrub, with 
strong woody stems ; spreads over an imiucme space its dense 
foliage curtain of noble, verdant, o\al leaves, nine inches in length 
and four broad. Mowers trumpet-formed, resembling white Lilies, 
four inches long and three inches across, corolla expanding at the 
mouth with five roundish lobes, with a faint Lily-like scent, borne 
in a large corjmb, and covering the plant with an entire mass of 
blossom from January to March. Of very rapid growth ; a small 
plant in less than two years will ascend to the height of a lofty tree 
or trained upon bamboo poles, to the summit of the highest house, 
attaching itself firmly to anything it approaches with its powerful 
rope-lilce tendrils. Propagated by cuttings ox from seed. 

B. Jerdoniana. —Nearly sinnlar to the last named, excepting 
that the flowers are somewhat smaller and more cup-shapecl. A 
very free-flowering and desirable climber. Propagated by seeds 
and layers. 

Wrightia, 

W, antidysenterica. —A small tree, with smooth, obovate 
leaves : bears in the hot season corymbs of pure-white sweet-scented 
flo wers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. Sjn. Holarrhena. 

W. coccinea. —A small tree, with smooth, oval leaves, sharp 
pointed, tour or five inches long; very ornamental in the hot months 
when bearing its corymbs of numerous flat, regular, fivc-lobed 
flowers, two inches across, of the colour’ and texture of scarlet 
velvet; presents also a curious appearance in the cold season, with 
its large, long, cylindrical seed-vessels suspended among the stems. 
Propagated by seed sown in February, or cuttings in the rains. 

W. tine toria.—A small tree, with white, fragrant flowers. The 
wood, which is ivory-white and easily turned, is much used in the 
manufacture of toys. 
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Alstonia. 

A. nereifolia.— A small shrub, with neat 'foliage, much 
resembling that of the Oleander, but with leaves somewhat broader ■ 
flowers of moderate size, star-like, pure-white, scentless, though 
unpretending in themselves, yet cheerful-looking opposed to the 
dark-green leaves. May be raised from seed. 

A. macrophylla is a large-leaved variety of the above. 

A. scbolaris.—An ornamental evergreen tree. Suitable for a 

lawn. 


Nerium. 

N. odorum — Oleander—Rose-Bay — Jlund. —A large, 
spreading shrub, six to eight feet high ; throws up from the ground 
its numerous rod-like stems, upon the summit of which is borne its 
foliage of narrow, lanceolate leaves, surmounted by a profusion of 
large, cheerful flowers. There are several varieties of this delightful 
shrub, namely, those with pink, deep-red, white, and variegated 
flowers, both single and double of each. The double white, however, 
is a great rarity, though it is said to exist. This shrub may he 
considered the glory of the gardens of Upper India, where, during 
the hot season, it thrives vigorously, and being always covered with 
blossom, scents the whole air round with its fine perfume. In the 
vicinity of Calcutta it thrives not nearly so vigorously. In the 
Deccan it may be often seen growing wild by the margins of rivers 
and jheels, where it looks extremely beautiful. The juice, of the 
stem is said to be a deadly poison. Propagated easily by cuttings, 
layers or by division. It also yields seed abundantly. 


Vallaris. 

V. Heynei. —An indigenous woody climber, bearing twice or 
three times yearly, a profusive crop of creamy-white, cup-like 
flowers, of great fragrance. Often cultivated in gardens. Raised 
from seed. 


Rhyncospermum. 

R. jasminoides. —A native of China but naturalized in this 
country. A slender, climbing shrub, growing to about six or eight 
feet high, with oval, pointed, deep-green, smooth leaves, about an 
inch and-a-half long; bears in the hot season, in unbounded 
profusion, pure-white, sparkling, delightfully fragrant, salver¬ 
shaped flowers, nearly an inch across, with the lobes of the corolla 
curiously twisted ; produced in .corymbs. A most choice and 
ornamental plant; requires a trellis for its support Propagated 
easily in the rains by cuttings or layers. 
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Echiteso 

E. caryophyllata —Clove-sc ented Echites— il Dilutee .—A 
very extensively climbing sluub, with bay-like leaves ; fastens itself 
upon, and runs up trees to a considerable height, and during the 
rains spreads out quite a curtain with the numberless sprays of its 
fragrant blossoms. Elowers white, of middle sire, stai-formed, with 
the petals twisted and irregular. Produces seed m the cold season. 
Propagated by layers and seed. 

E. lisianthiflora.—A shrub of erect growth, about five feet 
high, in full blossom all the hot season, presenting at that time a 
very agreeable appearance with its profusion of rather large, pure 
white flowers. Propagated by layers. 

E. picta. —A small, slender, climbing shrub, cultivated only 
for its ornamental foliage, as here, Eirminger stated, it never flowers 
leaves narrow, about four inches long, of a vwy dark green, prettily 
marked with the white and conspicuous midrib. Propagated by 
layers. 

E. cymosa. —A small seamiest shrub, ornamental for its leaves,, 
which are lanceolate, three or four' inches long, of a bright glossy 
green, often prettily marbled with the dark mai kings of the veins. 
Propagated by layers. 

Pentalinon. 

P. suberectum— Savanna-flower—Deadly Poison Plant. 
—Native of Jamaica. A large climbing shrub with yellowish-green, 
verdant, oval leaves, two inches long : requires a stout, high post or 
bamboo trellis for its support; iu constant blossom during the hot 
season with large, yellow, showy flowers, very much like those of 
Allamanda. Sir j. Paxton says that, in its native locality, “ whilst 
other vegetation is perishing from drought, this preserves the beauti¬ 
ful verdure of its leaves, and even continues to flower with the- 
greatest vigour.” Propagated by layers laid down in March or April. 

Mandevilla. 

M. suaveolens — Chilli Jasmine. —A slender-stemmed, exten¬ 
sively climbing shrub; bears large, pure-white flowers, as much as 
three inches across, with five twisted lobes, delightfully fragrant. 
This plant is easily reared from seed, but is difficult to preserve any 
time in the plains, generally dying off before having flowered. 
“ Blooms towards the ends of the shoots, which, therefore, should 
not be topped in growing time.” Propagated by layers iu the rains- 
Abundant at Ootacaniuncl. 

Dipladenia. 

A genus of extremely handsome climbers and scandent shrubs, 
natives of Central America. When first introduced into this country 
they were [found not to succeed, owing to the want of proper 
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conditions which have, however, been lomul in the glass conser¬ 
vatory, where they do remmkably well vulli a little caic and atten¬ 
tion, A light, rich soil, chief!} composed of leaf-mould, liver sand, 
and garden loam, with good drainage, suits them admirably. They 
lequire a trellis for then support, and me propagated by layeis put 
down in Maich, whiih me icady foi iian*-plantation in the rains. 
The following vanetie- (of width No. d, with its superb floiveis of a 
pink, changing to nth i unison, is by fai the loveliest) me cultivated 
in Calcutta guldens :—D. amabiJis ; ainoena ; Boliviensis ; 
Brearleyana ; hybrida ; insignia ; magnifica (si/n. acumi¬ 
nata) ; ornata ; md Regina. 

Roupeliia. 

R. grata —Cream-froit-tree. —Probably so named from the 
abundance of ore am-like juice it yields when wounded ; native of 
Siena Leone ; a voi y extensively rambling shrub, requiring consider¬ 
able space foi its full growth, though easily kept small by cutting in. 
The young stems are of a licit choeolafe-biown colour, and the leaves 
lanceoialc, pointed, from three to five inches long, smooth, of rich 
polished green, and rather thick. Flowers large, leathery, bell- 
formed, with expanded limb white tinged with brownish-purple, 
with a crown of ten purple teeth in the throat, aitractive just as 
they are expanding, but not very agreeable on near inspection when 
fully opened. Itrom the high representation given of this plant, 
before its introduction to England, it appears to have caused some 
disappointment on its arrival there. Sir J. Paxton says of it: 
“ It is difficult to imagine a flower with more uninviting appearance.” 
But this is doing it injustice : for though possibly not very orna¬ 
mental in a stove, it undoubtedly has a handsome and imposing 
appearanec in our gardens, where it thrives well. In the cold season 
large plants will occasionally bear a seedpod or two, but very rarely. 
Propagated easily by cuttings in the rains. 

, SALVADOEACEkE. 

Azima. 

A. tetracantha.— A sub-scandent, densely growing evergreen, 
piny, indigenous bush. Being very hardy, this plant makes a 
serviceable and pretty fence to a garden. The dark-green foliage 
with dull-white berries, the size of a currant, make a pleasing con¬ 
trast. The fruit is eaten by native children. 

OLE ACE zE. 

Olea. 

O. fragrans. —A small shrub, four or[five feet high, native of 
•China, of very slow growth, but when in a thriving condition rather 
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ornamentul, with its oval, pointed, lurid leave?, of o peculiar bluish 
tinge ; blossoms from Pebrnaiy to Match with v iv small, puie 
white, delightfully fragrant floweis, borne in small bunches, situated 
closely upon the stems. Mr. Fortune says that the Chinese make 
great use of the flowers to peifume their teas, and that the scent 
they impait is more abiding than that of any of the flowem employed 
for 1 lie purpose. Tlie plant is much cultivated m the f al< utra 
gardens, but is always considered ehoire and valuable from the 
great difficulty experienced in propagating it; la;,cm am m long 
in striking that it is commonly fully a twelve-month be foie th"_v aie 
ready for removal. Mr. Robs, at one time head-gaulencr of the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardens, however, has stated* that the best 
way is to strike cuttings in sand under a hand-glass, and that with 
careful shading and judicious wateiing young plants may he thus 
obtained, with tolerable certainty, within a much shoiter time. 
Mr. Errington, head-gardener of the Agn-Horticultural Society, 
however, assured Firnunger, that a very huge proportion of plants 
so raised and potted off, perished during the succeeding hot season. 
Dr. Voigt mentions a variety with red flowers ; this was unknown 
to Firminger. 

0. grata.—A neat-looking shrub, in character of foliage hardly 
to be distinguished from the last, but far more thriving and therefore 
more ornamental. The flowers possess no fragrance whatever. 

O. myrtifolia.—An exceedingly agieeable and chaste-looking 
shrub, in habit, character, flower, and scent of the flower, bo much 
resembling the Privet of the English gardens, that it might be very 
Teadily mistaken for it ; in blossom during most of the cold season 

O. capensis..—Likewise a pleasing shrub, very similar to the 
last, but not blossoming, as Dr. Voigt states, in the locality of 
Calcutta. The olive tree, Olea europea, grows in the cooler parts 
of India. But does not bear fruit. 

Ligustrum, 

L. robustuna —Indian Pkivet.—A small tree or large shrub 
according to position. Usually becoming smaller as it leaves the 
hills and descends to lower and drier regions. 

The creamy-white flowers, profusely borne on terminal panicles, 
are sweetly scented. L. neilgherrense is a nice evergreen tree for 
the hills. Propagated from seed. 

Noronhia. 

N. emarginata.—A small evergreen tree introduced from 
Madagascar. Leaves glabrous and rather leathery, entire, oblong. 
Flower fleshy on the stems and branches creamy-white. Suitable 
for tropical India. 


* In a communication to the “ Journal of the Agri-Hort. Society, 1 ’ 
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Syringa. 

S. vulgaris— The Lilac. —Firminger had never heard of the 
existence of this old familiar flowering shrub of the English gardens 
in India : undoubtedly the climate must be utterly unsuited to it; 
for it can hardly fail of having been at some time introduced. 

Forsythia. 

F. viridissima.—A small shrub of spreading habit, native of 
China, where, when in full blossom, it is said to be a most beautiful 
object; blossoms in January, when the plant is quite leafless, with 
flowers very similar to those of the Yellow Jasmine, hut from the 
scanty way in which they are produced upon the bare stems, the 
plant, in this country, at least is not particularly attractive. It is 
said to be benefited by being transplanted, and that it is easily 
propagated by layers or cuttings. 

JASMINUM. 

Jasmine. 

a 

Chitmbelee■—M ogra. 

A very numerous genus, a few of the species of which claim 
admission into every" garden, some for the fine fragrance of their 
blossoms, and some for their sparkling beauty when covered with 
their numerous white, star-like floweis. Some two or three have 
foliage for which alone they may be considered ornamental; but 
several are very coarse-looking slirubs, and far from attractive, 
except when in blossom. These latter it is well to prune in closely 
after flowering, and keep as small and compact as possible. Many 
are natives of the hills of India, though thriving well in the plains. 
All are propagated easily by cuttings or layers during the rains. 

J, angustif olium.—A small shrub with long, twig-like stems, 
along which grow pairs of small, oval, pointed, glossy leaves, about 
an inch in length ; bears in the hot months, in continued prolusion, 
small, white, star-like, exquisitely fragrant floweis. A delightful 
plant for perfuming the verandah during the time it is in bloom. 
Roxburgh says of it: “ It is one of the most beautiful species 

of Jasmine I know. It is constantly covered with leaves, and their 
bright, shining, deep-green colour renders it always beautiful, 
and particularly well adapted for screening windows, covering 
arbours, etc.” 

J. approximatum.—An unattractiveshrnbbutforthecurious 
spider-like flowers it bears in March, with narrow, white, thread¬ 
like lobes, more than an inch long, quite scentless. 

J. arborescens.—A tree about ten or twelve feet high, with 
ovate, cordate, acuminate leaves; very showy in the cold and 
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beginning of the hot. season, when loaded with its laige corvmbi- 
ferous panicles of large, white, fragrant floweis. 

J. auricula turn- Jooee.—A small, twining shrub, having large, 
heart-shaped leaves, with a pair of nmmte leaflets on their foot¬ 
stalks ; bears in April numerous middle-sized, white, star-like, very 
fragrant flow eis. 

J. azoricum.—A large bushy shrub, with soft downy stems 
and heart-shaped leaves; remarkably handsome in the month of 
February, when it bears in great profusion its large, crowded beads 
of scentless flowers, petals white inside and delicately tinged with 
red on the outside. 

J. candidum.—A shrub with narrow lanceolate leaves two or 
three inches long ; bears in the cold season large, white, flvc-lobed, 
periwinkle-like flowers, without scent. 

J. caudatum.—A not very attractive shrub ; beam in the cold 
season middling-sized, white floweis with tubes an inch and-a-half 
long. 

J. chrysanthemum.—Roxburgh describes this as a stout 
shrub, from, eight to twelve feet high, with steins as thick as a man’s 
leg, and foliage of dark-green, unequally pinnate leaves; bears 
corymbs of ten to twenty flowered large, bright yellow, delightfully 
fragrant flowers ; he further o bser ves it is a native of Nepaul, and that 
“ in the Botanic Garden it grows freely from cuttings, and becomes a 
stout, erect, ramous shrub, even small tree, without the smallest 
tendency to lean or twine. Flowers more or less the whole year, 
but, like the other species, the proper season is April and May, at 
which time it is the most desirable Jasmine 1 have yet seen.” 

J. coarctatum.—This Roxburgh describes as a very ramous 
shrub, with no tendency to climb, and says, 1 it may be readily 
known, without any other mark, by the great number of flowers 
which form the little dense corymbs.” 

J. fruticans,—A common and very beautiful, small, twig- 
stemmed, twining shrub, with deep, bright-green foliage of teruate 
leaves, leaflets oval, side ones half an inch and ternunal one three- 
quarters of an inch long; bears at nearly all seasons five-lobed, 
bright-yellow, scentless flowers. 

J, grandiflorum —Catalonian or Spanish Jasmine 
Jatee~Chumbele6--Kulh-bM-~Kund.--A very pretty shrub with 
graceful pinnate foliage, the leaflets less than .an _ inch long;. in 
blossom during the hot and rainy seasons with middling-sized, white, 
fragrant flowers; resembles more than any other species in leaf, 
flower, and fragrance, the common Jasmine of the English gardens. 
The flowers are much used for perfume in this country, retaining 
their odour when dried. When in a thriving condition a rather 
troublesome plant to keep in order, sprawling over a large extent 
of space, and emitting roots from its stems whenever they touch 
the ground. It may be trained upon a single stem, which will 
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eventually become as thick as a man’s wiisr, supporting, at the 
height ot two or three feet, a large bushy hear). But thus trained 
it is very apt to he blown down by strong winds. 

J. heterophyllum.—Of tliia Dr. Wallich observes : “ This 
ornamental Jasnine is probably the largest ot the genus, growing, 
as I am informed, to a considerable tree.” Bears very numerous, 
yellow, delightfully fragrant flowers, but not in the Calcutta Gardens 
where, Dr. Voigt stated, it had been more than thirty years without 
flowering. 

J. Iaurifolium.—A twining shrub of handsome, verdant, 
glossv foliage ; leaves lanceolate, pointed, five inches long; bears 
in February lax corymbs of middle-sized, white, famtly-fragrant 
flowers. 

J. ligustrifolium.—A slirub of low growth, ornamental if 
only for its private-like decussate foliage; leaves oval, pointed, 
deep-green, on their upper and pale, on their under surface, leathery ; 
bears in February, in vast profusion, small umbels of middle-sized 
feebly-fragi ant flowers. 

J. nudiflorum.—A trailing plant of slender habit, native ol 
China. Flowers an inch m diameter, yellow, scentless, borne, in 
great profusion upon the plant when destitute of leaves. Intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Fortune from Clmsan in 1854 into the Agri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Garden, where it gradually died off; seemingly 
unsuited to the climate. 

J. officinale.—The old familiar shrub, with light, graceful, 
pinnate, deep-green foliage, and cheerful sprays of fragrant, white 
flowers, so commonly trained against the sides of houses in England ; 
hardly, if at all, known here, except that a plant or two may be 
met witliin the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. None were there in 
Dr. Voigt’s time. 

J. pubescens,—A moderate-sized branching shrub, with 
heart-shaped, deep-greeu, silky leaves, and the young branches very 
downy; bears during the cold season principally, in unlimited pro¬ 
fusion, crowded downy umbels of largp, pure-white, fragrant flowers, 
at which time it is exceedingly ornamental; a very common plant. 
Roxburgh says it “ is in flower during the rains chiefly,” which 
does not quite accord with Firminger’s observation. 

J. sambac— Arabian Jasmine — Bil — Bila. —A bushy under- 
shiub, from two to two and-a-lialf feet high, with ash-coloured 
branches, and shining oval leaves from four to six inches long and 
three inches broad; in a perfectly sound and healthy condition 
would undoubtedly be a handsome plant for its foliage alone ; but, 
from some unassignable cause, scarcely a leaf upon it but is always 
found either cankered, or partially decayed, or half nibbled away; 
in so much that, although indispensable in every garden for the 
exquisitely fragrant flowers it produces, it is best allotted a place in 
the background in an unfrequented spot. There are three or four 
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varieties hardly to be distinguished by the leaves, except that they 
are rounder and more heart-shaped, and more decrepit-looking, the 
larger and finer the flowers; blossoms during the hot months. 
Propagated by layers. 

1st. The Single-flowered Arabian Jasmine— Bears more 
profusely than the other varieties, and more fragrant flowers. 

2nd. The Double-flowered Arabian Jasmine— Rdchel. 

3rd. The Great Double Arabian or Tuscan Jasmine — 

M&tiya — Mdgrn. 

Bears flowers like little white Boses ; in much request among 
the natives, and sold in great quantities in the bazaars, strung to¬ 
gether as neck-garlands. In the flowers of tins variety, possibly 
from the plant having been grown in a too enriched soil, there is 
sometimes a curious propensity in the petals to become converted 
entirely into leaves. 

J. scandena.—A scandent shrub, with oblong-cordate, shining 
leaves, from one to six inches long ; bears in January and February 
corymbs of numerous pure white, delightfully-fragrant flowers. 

J. simplicifolium.—A spreading shrub, with exceedingly 
pretty, Myrtle-like foliage of oval, highly-polished leaves, less than 
two inches long; bears in the hot season small, white, fragrant 
flowers. 

J. syringaef olium.—A large twining, bushy shiub, with glossy, 
rich, Syringa-Uke leaves ; hears in February corymbs of small, wLite, 
faintly-fragrant flowers. 

J. trinerve.—An extensively-climbing sbrub, with polished, 
oval, sharp-pointed leaves, remarkable for the strong manner in 
which their three longitudinal nerves are marked ; bears in February 
flowers very similar to those of the last. 

J. sp.—An unnamed species very common in gardens about 
Calcutta ; a twining shrub, ornamental for its rich foliage of lanceo¬ 
late, long, pointed, highly varnished leaves, from two to three 
inches in length; bears constantly, but particularly in February, 
terminal corymbs of large, sparkling, white, very fragrant flowers, 
■with the tube and underside of two of the lobes purple. The calyces 
also, as well as the unexpended buds, which are of a shining purple, 
have a very beautiful effect intermingled with the white flowers. 
One of the most delightful of the Jasmines, and especially pleasing 
when in the morning it perfumes the garden with its agreeable 
fragrance. 

Nyctanthes. 

N. arbor-tristis— Night-blooming tree of sadness— Edr 
Singh&r .—A tree about ten feet high (more usually a hush) of harsh 
and disagreeable aspect, common all over India: deserves some 
situation in the garden, where it can he least seen, for the boundless 

F, mg 30 
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profusion of small, star-like, white flowers, with orange centre, which 
it bears each night from September to November, scenting at. that 
time the atmosphere for a wide distance around with a delightful 
lioney-like fragrance. The flowers all drop off in the morning, and 
the ground becomes perfectly carpeted with them. It is of quick 
growth and the long woody shoots which it hears annually should 
he cut completely in after flowering. It is propagated by seed 
sown in rains. Plants should he renewed every third year. Much 
esteemed by the. Hindus. 


Osmanthus. 

O. ilicifolius.—An elegant and compact-growing, evergreen 
shrub from Japan. Flowers white and very fragrant. 

O. fra grans.—Recently introduced, said to be larger and finer 
than the above. Flowers creamy white. 

EBENAC'EzE. 

This indigenous order of trees and shrubs is of little horticultural 
value. But the fine evergreen trees Diospyros Ebenum—"Ebony 
Tree—and D. embryopteris, with green-coloured fruit the size of 
a large Apple, will he found in Botanical Gardens. 

SABOTAGED. 

The plants of this order are ornamental only for their foliage, 
the leaves being for the most part thick, rigid, smooth, glossy, and 
very handsome. 


Chrysophyllum. 

C. Cainito.—A fruit-tree, of considerable size, but grown 
occasionally as an ornamental shrub. The golden hue of the under¬ 
surface of its large, laurel-like leaves contrasts very beautifully with 
the dark, rich, glossy green of their upper surface, especially when 
set in motion by the wind. 

Sideroxylon, 

S. inerme.—A small tree of handsome foliage, in general 
aspect very similar to a Pittosporum. 

Mimusops. 

M. Elengi— B&kul — M&lsuree .—A large timber-tree i much 
'.cultivated in Indian gardens for its beauty, as well sis for the 
delightful fragrance diffused by tbe numberless small, pale-green 
flowers it bears in March. At the gardens of the Taj at Agra 
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several handsome trees may be seen, and also in the enclosed gardens 
at the Palace of Deeg. Propagated by seed during tlie rains. 

M. hexandra— Klurni — Ran jam'. —Shrub or tree, with glab¬ 
rous, shining leaves, and* yellow flowers. Propagated like M. 

Elengi. 

Basaia. 

B. latifolia. —The Muhwa Tree of Centra] India from which 
country liquor is made, and from which acetone has recently been 
manufactured. B. longifolia. —The type of the south. Well- 
known roadside trees, which scent the air heavily at the commence¬ 
ment of tlie hot season. 


MYESINEiE. 

Maesa. 

M. ramentacea. —A rather large tree, suited only for a garden 
of great extent ; very beautiful in the mouth of February, when in 
full blossom, witli its undoubted profusion of large sprays of very 
small, pure, milk-white flowers. Propagated by seed and cuttings. 

Ardisia. 

A. solanacea. —A large shrub, native oE India, from four to 
live feet high, in every respect beautiful, in foliage as well as in 
flower. Leaves oblong, pointed, smooth, glossy, somewhat succu¬ 
lent, four to six inches long; bears at nearly all seasons compact 
corymbs of pretty, rose-coloured flowers, arranged somewhat in the, 
manner of those of the Iloya, in form like those of a Potato, having 
a fine effect, relieved by the deuse verdant foliage. The flowers are 
succeeded by ornamental bunches of small/ black, shining berries. 

A. crenulata. —A shrub much of the same character as the 
last; hears also very similar flowers, but of a .whitish colour and not 
nearly so showy. The ornamental character of the plant mainly 
consists in the beautiful rose-coloured berries by which tlie flowers 
are succeeded. 

A. umbellata. —A large shrub like the two preceding, hears 
corymbs of dull, white flowers, succeeded by an unbounded profusion 
of black berries of the size of a Pea, in the cold season,/when it. has 
rather an ornamental appearance. 

A. paniculata, —A large shrub quite distinct in habit from 
either of the preceding, having somewhat of the aspect of a Draccona. 
It sends up long bare stems about ten or twelve feet high, from the 
summit of which its large lanceolate leaves, from six to twelve, inches 
long, spread forth, and from among these project large, long, pink- 
stalked, plume-like panicles of numberless small, pale-pinkjk>wers. 
Blossoms principally in February and March. 
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A. involucrata, A. polycephala and A. humilis are addi¬ 
tional species. 

Jacquinia. 

J. ruscifolia.—A very large, round, bushy shrub, four or five 
feet high, with narrow lanceolate leaves, from one and-a-half to two 
inches long, ending in a needle-like point; bears in the hot season a 
great profusion of small, star-lilce, bnght-oiangc, rather pretty 
flowers. The whole shrub is of a dark, sombre hue, not very 
agreeable. The wood is exceedingly hard ; and the plant is rather 
difficult of propagation. 

J. aurantiaca.—Is in most respects very similar to the last, 
except in having somewhat larger leaves. 

J. armillaris—B racelet- wood. — A shrub of rigid habit > 
bearing pretty, white flowers. The seeds are made into bracelets in 
the West Indies. 

PRIMULACEiE. 

Primula. 

P. vulgaris— Primrose. —Firminger says, “ I have never seen 
this plant on the plains of India. One of our principal amateur' 
gardeners in the vicinity of Calcutta told me he had taken every 
possible means he could think of to cultivate it iu his garden, but in 
every instance without success. In the ‘ Journal of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society 1 it is stated by Captain Bollings that they 
had 1 the English Primrose in magnificent blossoms at Lucknow on 
the 30th August, 1S14.’ ” On the hills, however, it thrives and 
blossoms to pcriection. 

P. var. polyanthus. --This Firminger saw only at Ootacamund, 
and thriving but very indifferently even there. 

P. veris — Cowslip. P. Auricula. —Firminger states : “ These 
two plants are, I believe, utterly unknown in India ; and the attempt 
to introduce them would, I make no doubt, only result in complete 
failure.” 

It may, however, be staled that all the foregoing can he grown 
to perfection on the lulls. 

The Chinese Primrose, P, sinensis, can he cultivated throughout 
the United Provinces in the winter season. P. vulgaris flourishes 
at Coonoor and Ootacamund : it also exists, during the cold season, 
at Bangalore. 

Cyclamen. 

SOWBREAD. 

A genus of small tuberous plants, bearing pretty, delicate 
shuttle-like flowers : not cultivated with success in Lower Bengal 
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but in Upper India, they grow and bloom freely with a little care ; 
while on the hills they come to great perfection. The Cyclamen 
should be frequently raised from good seed. In this way the 
improi'ed qualities of several species become blended, as it were. 
The species mostly recommended are C. persicum, africanum and 
neapolitanum. The tubers should be put down in October on the 
plains, and February on the hills. A soil composed of leaf-mould, 
river sand and garden loam in equal parts, suits them best. The 
drainage must be thorough* 

Dodecatheon. 

AMERICAN COWSLIP. 

A hardy genus of perennial herbs. Leaves oblong, spathulate, 
spreading on the ground. Flowers white, rosy-purple, rosy-crimson 
or lilac, borne on umbellate scapes a foot or more in height, very 
pretty. These are suitable rockery plants, for hill gardens, D. 

Meadia, D. elegans and D. giganteum are desirable plants. 

Lysimachia. 

LOOSTRIFE. 

L. Leschenaultii aud one or two itlier species are indigenous 
to the Western a Ghauts and Pulney bills. Good herbs for the rockery, 
where their rosy-crimson flowers show to advantage. 

PLUM B AGIN E ZE. 

The Thrift Family, 

Armaria. 

A. cephalotes— Species of Thrift. —A dwarf, herbaceous, 
edging plant, with narrow grass-like leaves; bears biggish heads of 
rather large, pretty, rose-coloured, [flowers called Sea-pinks. 
Thrives well at Ootacamund, aud would succeed at all cold stations 
in the country. There are now one or two other species in cultiva¬ 
tion. Propagated from seed and by division of the roots. 

Statice. 

SEA LAVENDER. 

A genus of extremely showy herbs and underslirubs, producing 
masses of paniculate flowers in marly every conceivable colour. 
Unfortunately they are only suited to the colder parts of India, 
where occasional plants are seen. They do well at Ootacamund, 
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where they are described a.~ everlasting flowers, S. sinenis 
(yellow), elata (Hue), and speciosa (white) aic suitable species for 
the liilh. 

Plumbago. 

P. capensis. —A .somi-scandcut shrub, with foliage arranged in 
a succession of whoils of five unequal lanceolate leaves, 1—2 inches 
long. One of tlu- commonest, as also one of the most ornamental 
plants of our Indian gardens ; bears in the hot and rainy seasons 
(practically all the year round) a profusion of pale, azure-blue 
flowers of tin* same size and foun, and arranged nearly in the same 
manner as those of the Phlox Planted against a tree it becomes 
a climber, but isolated and pruned it becomes a sturdy bu&b of tlnee 
feet. At Bangaloie and other stations it is muck used for lining 
carriage drives and garden plots—the effect being " charming. It 
does nut seed, and cuttings can only be looted very sparsely with 
bottom beat. The careful removal of olTsets is the most expeditious 
mode of propagation. 

P. larpentae—Correct name Cerafostigma plutnbaginoides. 

—A native of China, much resembles tlx- last bat produces larger 
flowers in more compact racemes, colour violet -blue. Succeeds 
best in sub-tropical and warm-temper,il e India. Propagated by 
the separation of suckers or offsets. 

P. rosea.—-A small shrub, with prostrate stems ; bears in the 
cold season, long spikes of moderate sized, rosy-scarlet flowers not 
unlike those of the scarlet lxora, exceedingly juetty. The beauty 
of the plant is, however, much impaired by many of the leaves 
appearing in a more or less rlecayed condition (this is mostly due to 
heat and dryness). Propagated by cuttings precariously, but by 
offsets easily. P. rosea coccinea is a grand variety of the above, 
having large and more brilliant flowers. 

P. zeylanica. —Indigenous in many parts of South India, sub- 
scandent and rather untidy in growth. Rears at nearly all seasons 
of the year racemes of small, white, sparkling flowers, \cry clammy 
and disagreeable to the touch (due to the glandular hail's of the 
calyx) capable of much improvement by pruning and training. 
Seeds abundantly. 

EP ACRID ACE AC 

Epacris. 

A genua of plants much cultivated in England for their very 
beautiful flowers, in general character somewhat resembling Htatlis. 
Altogether unknown, according to Eirminger, in India. 

There should be little difficulty in growing the Australian Heaths 
(species of. Epacris) in a cool glass-house at hill stations, protection 
from rain and a moist atmosphere being the chief requisite. Said 
to be a stove-plant at Ootacamund. 
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ERICAC'EJL 

Erica. 

HiiAiir. 

A mo-t extensive genu* of plants, manv of them native- of 
South Africa, and, except in the solitary instances refolded below, 
altogether unknown in this country. 

E. speciosa.—Of this Mr. JOIanay, some time Cardent 1 of 
the Agri-Hoiticultural Society, exhibited in Fehruaiy 1854, a 
specimen vith the following remarks :— 

Tile accompanying plant of Cape Heath m tinner i- the produce < f one 
kind ol the seed son n m October lh5i. fiom which it mil he seen that the 
plant has made a good growth since that time, and is pi ninthly the tii»t plant 
of tlto soil, which Inis floweietl in Bengal. In addition to till- variety of Heath 
them <ue in the gmden ten othei kinds mised fiom the same ban h of seed, 
equally as healthy, hut not so large.’ * 

How long these plants survived Fiimingcr was not aware. 
They were not in existence two yoais afterwards. 

In a list of plants believed to be suitable to the Nilgiii District, 
the following entry is found:—" Erica, Heath, Herbaceous, two ieet. 
There me specimens in the Botanical Gardens. Grows and blooms 
well in the open at Coonuor.”— A. G. A 7 . 

Arbutus. 

STRAWBERRY TREE. 

Altogether unknown in India. 

Azalea. 

Plants of Azalea, sent by Mr. Fortune from China, were exhi¬ 
bited in bloom at one of the Calcutta Horticultural Shows ; but no 
plant of this genus can survive the heat of an Indian climate. They 
thrive to perfection on the hills, where they ar t almost hard}. 

“ Azaleas do very well in Ooty and Coonoor.”— C. G. 

Kalmia. 

Quite unknown in this country. Now entered in the 
Ootacamund list of suitable plants. 

Rhododendron. 

No species of this genus of superbly-flowering trees can exist 
ill the plains. Several species are indigenous on the hills. 


* “ Journal of Agri-Hort. Soc.,” Vol. IX, p. 10. 
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R arboreum, a tree of 20—30 feet, is indigenous on the Nilgiri and 
Pulney ranges in the south-—elevation 7,000 to 8,000 feet. 

At Kodaikanal, some of the specimens are very fine even at 
a somewhat lower elevation. Flower rosy red. 

Gaultheria. 

G. fragrantissima.—This pretty shrub is indigenous at the 
same elevation as the Rhododendron and affords an ornament to hill 
gardens, where it naturally clings to the banks of streams. The 
contrast between the greenish-white corolla and the enlarged deep- 
blue calyx, forming the outer covering of the fruit, is both attractive 
and interesting. 


VACCINIAC'E/E. 

Vaccinium. 

V. Leschenaultii and a few other species are indigenous to 
the higher elevations of the Western Ghauts. 

They are all more or less epiphytic shrubs, with pretty, white 
rose, or greenish, Heath-like (lowers. Only suitable for bill stations. 

Agapetes. 

A. setigera.—Sir J. Paxton observes : “ A truly magnificent 
and interesting shrub ; native of India. At its roots are immense 
thick, fleshy nodosities, which coil round the trunk of trees on which 
they fix, or adhere to some portion of rock in a surprising manner. 
Any light soil suits it. Its small fibrous roots should only just he 
covered.” Occasionally met with in the Calcutta gardens. Comes 
into blossom in January and February with clusters of very rich and 
handsome, tubular, red flowers, in form like those of a Heath, an 
inch long ; the leaves resemble those of the Oleander, but are 
smaller. Propagated by cuttings and seeds in the rains. There 
are one or two varieties of this interesting shrub. 

CAMPANULACEiE. 

Campanula. 

bell-flower. 

The perennial Campanulas are very numerous, including among 
them the old familiar Canterbury Bell and Chimney Campanula. 
Young plants raised from seed sown in October and kept under 
shelter till the following cold season, and then re-potted in fresh soil, 
may chance to come into blossom on the plains ; but in the vicinity 
of Calcutta they rarely do so^ Dr. Voigt mentions as many as 
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thirteen herbaceous species blossoming in the Calcutta Gardens 
dining the month of June. It is doubtful if there are so many now. 

C. Lychnitis.—An exceedingly pretty and not uncommon pot- 
plant ; bears at nearly all seasons, erect spikes, a font and-a-half 
high, of large biight-blue bell-like flowers. Easily multiplied by 
division of the roots. 

C. Media and its numerous varieties (Canterbury Bells) do 
well on the hills. 

“ Grows veiy freely at Coonoor, the small violet kind (possibly 
another species) a nuisance and difficult to eradicate.”— A. G. 
Nicholson. 

Specularia. 

S. Speculum— Venus's Looking-glass. —An old, familiar 
dwarf annual; beam small, purplish-blue flowers in great profusion, 
which remain long in bloom; for effect, requires to be grown in 
masses. 

S. pentagonia bears similar, but larger, flowers : and Cam¬ 
panula Loreyi is also very similar. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

Clintonia. 

C. pulchella— Syn . Downingia pulchellv —A dwarf annua 
suited only for glowing in pots ; bears little dazzling, gem-like, blue 
flowers, with yellow and white eye; a truly lovely objert when in 
full perfection of bloom. The seeds are exceedingly small, and to 
distribute them more evenly it is best to mix them in silver-sand, 
and throw' the mixture pinch by pinch over the soil. Sow in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills. The following is the 
substance of the directions given by Sir J. Paxton :— 

“ Sow thinly in light sandy soil, as thick sowing is very injurious. 
Shift continually. Plant three in a pot, the soil of wffiich is com¬ 
prised of leaf-mould, sand, and well-decomposed manure. In 
proportion to the richness of the soil, the larger the flowers and the 
finer the bloom. Well stop by pinching off the tops ; and they will 
flower in a manner altogether surpassing belief.”* 

They require abundance of water and are best kept with the 
pots standing in w r ater. In the vicinity of Calcutta Eirminger met 
but with little success in the cultivation of this annual, but in Upper 
India and on the hills, it comes to perfection. Pretty for hanging 
baskets, umbellata and uniflora are white-flowered species. 

Centropogon. 

C. fastuosus.—An herbaceous pot-plant, bearing beautiful, 
bright-crimson, tubular flowers, half an inch long. Twm or three 


♦“Magazine of Botany,” Yol. IV, p, 146. 
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specimens were in the eonsei vatoi y of the Agii-IToi tiuultuial 
Society at one time, but inter disappeared. Tlie species is only 
suited for lull gardens. 

C. Lucyanus.—This hybrid is a great improvement on tlie 
above, and should certainly be introduced. Mower rosy-carmine. 


Phyteuma. 

HORNED RAMPIOX. 

V. comosum and other species, aie desirable herbs for the 
rockery. But they only succeed where it is cool and moist ; flowers 
blue and purple. Easily raised from seed. 


Lobelia. 

Lovely little pot-annuals ; continue in blossom a great length 
of time ; thrive well in India, cultivated in the same way precisely 
as directed for C'liutonia. 

L. speciosa.—Bears small flowers of intense small-blue with 
a bright white spot. 

L. ramosa. —Bears larger flowers, hut of not so brilliant 
a blue. ; tlie variety of this with so-called red, but in reality pale 411(11 
reddish-white flowers, has little beaut}' to recommend it. There are 
other varieties- such as erinus, pumila, and compacta, bearing 
blue and white, flowers ; while a new variety horn Mexico, Cavanil- 
lesi, is an erect-growing plant, bearing brilliant scarlet flowers. 

L. cardinalis— Cardinal Flower. —A perennial herb, two 
feet, of erect growth, dark-coloured foliage and terminal racemes of 
pretty scarlet flowers ; has a distinct and pretty effect when massed 
in a bed. Propagated by seed and division. 

L. longiflora.—Bather a wocdy-looking herb. Semi-wild in 
gardens. Flowin' long-tubular with open month, intensely white. 
Juice said to be poisonous. Eyn. Isotoma longiflora. 

L. fulgens.--A highly ornamental species resembling cardi¬ 
nalis but somewhat larger, and downy. Propagated from seed and 
by division. 

L. succulenta—N ilciri crass.—A dwarf, spreading, perennial 
herb, with grass-like leaves, flattened on the ground. Flow era small, 
pinkish-white, very slightly projecting from the leaves. Very effec¬ 
tive for bordering a parterre, or garden plot, as may be seen in the 
Lai Bagh at Bangalore. Propagated by division. 

L. nicotianaefolia— Tobacco-leaved— and L. excelsa are 

tall-growing mountain-licrbs (usually 8—12 feet) with terminal, 
dense racemes of large, white flowers. In a garden they are only fit 
for the shrubbery. Easily raised from seed. 
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COMPOSITE. 

Ageratum. 

A. mexicanum.—An exceedingly hand-ome plant when in the 
full heiahl of bloom in the cold weather oil the plain-, and hearing 
its numberless, small, tasstl-like flowers of a very pure. pule-lavtndir 
colour. Sow the seed in August to October on the plains, an 1 in 
March on the hills ; and prick out the young plant- into pots, one in 
each ; in October transfer them to the open ground, only one m one 
spot, a- they are very extensively mowing plants. 


Callistephus. 

C. hortensis— Chinese Aster. —Comprise- several distinct 
varieties, such as—C41obe. Hedgehog or Needle. Bouquet, and 
Perfection, with its several varieties, perhaps the most beautiful. 
These are of nearly every colour, and nothing can snipa-s in beauty 
a group of them in full bloom. The seed should be sown as eaily a- 
Septernber on the plains, and the young plant- pi irked out to two 
inches apart, and afterwards potted off singly into small pots, shiftc-d 
irom time to time to larger ones, with a very rich soil, and watered 
occasionally with liquid manure. Some will <ome into bin-sum in 
January, and others later in succession. On the hills sow early in 
March, and treat in the same way. They bio—ran until tie end of 
November in the open. 

China Asters, of which there are numerous fine varieties, are 
admirably adopted for exhibition in pots. But to obtain the best 
results, the following details must he strictly observed ;—Bow during 
rainy or moist weather, keeping flic soil in the pan® thoroughly wet 
for the first, two days, after which, hut continuing to keep the surface 
soil moist, shade and protection should be given until the seedling- 
appear. Then expose gradually to full sunshine. 

Very young seedlings would he knocked about by heavy rain. 
Prick out to 3—4inches apart when the first four leaves are formed. 
Move again when the leaves are touching, then finally into exhibi¬ 
tion pots or the open. The finest plants will be found in the ground, 
from whence they are often carefully lifted into small pots a day 
or two before the show. Never allow overcrowding and apply 
liquid manure and other stimulants freely during good rain. A 
little soot is useful also. 


Brachycome. 

B. iberidifolia— Swan River Daisy. —A dwarf plant, with 
finely divided foliage, presents a most cheerful appearance when in 
full bloom with its single, daisy-like, blue and while flowers, which it 
produces in great profusion, Sow in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills, and put out in the border the young plants, 
three in a spot, a foot apart. 
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Zinnia. 

Z. elegans.— A most beautiful and valuable annual, witri 
varieties bearing severally large, ga)', crimson, scarlet, and straw- 
coloured flowers, and forming quite a garden by themselves for 
a very long season. The double variety appears to have originated 
in tills country. There is also sometimes met with what is called 
hen-and-chicken variety. The seed should be sown in pots in the 
middle of June, both on the plains and on the hills, and the young 
plants put out in the borders by threes; they soon come into 
blossom. Those of the double variety give poor flowers at first, 
but as the season advances, the plants keep on growing and 
flowering, till they are two or three feet high, and produce flowers 
then nearly as large as those of the Dahlia, retaining their full 
beauty a great length of time. Hybrids of Z. elegans and 
multiflora are now abundant and satisfactory. But plants 
raised from seed gathered in tlic country soon degenerate, arid are 
not worth growing. In a spot where once growm, Zinnia plants 
are sure to come up self-sown the following season. 

Z. pauciflora.—A tall growing plant; produces flowers very 
inferior to those of the last; not very ornamental. Z. Darwinii 
bears conical-shaped flowers, of various shades. Z. Pumila fl. 
pi. of dwarf compact habit. Z. Haageana, fl. pi. beai'8 brilliant 
orange-scarlet flowers. Dwarf and quilled varieties are available. 

Calliopsis, syn. Coreopsis. 

C. tinctoria.—An old familiar annual, with many beautiful 
varieties, of which those with deep chestnut-coloured and golden- 
yellow flowers look exceedingly splendid intermixed ; requires no 
particular care in its cultivation. Sow the seed in October on the 
plains, and in March on the hills, and put out the plants in the border 
when two or three inches high. It comes into bloom in March on 
the plains and by carefully removing the seed-vessels os they form 
may be had in flower continually all the hot season. In Poona, and 
places with similar climate, may be grown as a rains plant. 

C. filifolia var. Burridgii.—A species with finely divided 
foliage, bears very handsome flowers with brilliant golden-yellow 
rays, and large centre of rich crimson-maroon. Treatment same 
as the preceding. C. tinctoria nana is a pretty dwarf variety, 

aurea, Drummondi and verticellata should be included in 
purchasing seeds. 


Helianthus. 

H. annuus— Sunflowbii — Sooruj Moolchee .—This well-known 
annual thrives well in India ; the varieties grandiflorus-plenis- 
simus and Californicus are remarkable, the first for its enormous 
flowers, the second for its exceedingly double ones. Some species 
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are distinguished for their silvery foliage : as argenteus, argyro- 
phyllus, and Texanus hybridua : one, macrophyllus, is des¬ 
cribed as having large handsome, deep-green leaves ; and uniflorus 
as being most gigantic of all, growing to ten feet high. The seeds 
should be sown in Jidy, both on the plains and on the hills. The 
plants require no particular treatment, and no caie beyond attaching 
stakes to the tall-growing plants to prevent them being blown down 
and uprooted. 

Cosmos. 

C. bipinnatus.—Bears pretty, pink, daisv-like flowers on stems 
two feet high. Sow in Octoher on the plains, and in March on 
the hills, and plant out in the bolder in a rich soil. 

C. tenuifolius.—Slender-leaved—with its varieties sulphu- 
reus and albus, are charming annuals for the eaily rains. The 
Fennel-like foliage is also pretty. In the south of India growth is 
much better during the first monsoon than it is later m the cool 
season. An orange-flowered vanety has recently apjieared in 
India. 

There are now several fine florist’s varieties, early and late, 
tall and dwarf. No flower makes a better table decoration. 

Spiianthes. 

S. oleracea.—An interesting dwarf plant with rich green 
leaves ; bears numerous curious yellow button-like florseis, with 
dark-brown tops ; very pretty either in pots or in the border. Sow 
the seed in July on the plains. It does not thrive well on the hills 
unless grown under glass. 


Ximenesia. 

X. encelioides.—A weedy-looking plant with bright yellow 
dandelion-like flowers of not much beauty. Sow in October on the 
plains, and m March on the hills. 

Sanvitalia. 

S. procumbens.—A prostrate-growing plant, covering the 
ground with its small oval leaves, from among which sparkle its 
daisy-like flowers with golden rays and deep puce-coloured eye. 
Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. No parti¬ 
cular care required in its cultivation. Ordinary garden soil will suit 
it. 

Tagetes. 

T. erecta— African Marigold — Qainda .—Well known for its 
handsome, showy, yellow flowers, held in universal esteem by the 
natives of India ; there are several varieties, some with flowers as 
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largo and as double as ordinaiy-sizcd Dahlias. Sow the* .send in 
August on the plains, and the plants will be in blossom all the cold 
season. On the hills sow in June. 

T. patula —Fkeiyi'JJ Makicioei).—A much dwarfed plant, with 
comparatively small (lowers ; t lie seed may be sown at neailv anv 
s j ason; the plants, where once grown, continually reproduce them- 
slives by self-sown seed. There are two or throe other varieties, 
known as T. piamila and Africana being very dwarf plants, and 
bearing small floueis, yellow blotched and stiiped with chocolate 
tlie seed ol wliicli should be sown in October on Hie plains, and in 
March on the lulls. 


Callichroa. 

C. platyglossa.—Bears large, yellow flowers, with dark purple 
(-yes, much like those nf Culliopsis. Sow in OctiJier on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 


Gazania. 

G. splendens.—A pretty trailing herb much used for hindering 
and carpet bedding. Leaves lanceolate spatluiluie, silvery on the 
underside. Flowers large and effective, ray-florets orange with 
brown and white sjiots at the base of each ray ; disk paler. Raised 
from seed cuttings and layers. A desirable garden herb. The 
treasure flower. Fully open in bright f inflight. 

Sphenogyne. 

S. speciosa,—A very beautiful annual, with finely-cut, gi aceful 
foliage ; bears flowers like those of a single Maiigold, with pale straw- 
coloured rays, contrasting vividly with the large, shining black 
centre. Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in March on the 
hills, in good soil, and put out the plants by threes in the border a 
foot apart. Firminger cultivated this annual with success in the 
Upper Provinces but not so in Bengal. S/jn. Ursinia pulchra. 

Gynura. 

G. aurantiaca. -An attraciive herb from Java, 2—A feet. 
Foliage violet-purple owing to its being tbicldy clothed with short 
hairs of that colour. Flowers deep orange and unpleasantly scented. 
Does well under partial shade. Propagated from cuttings. This 
is the best species in cultivation. S;/n. G. nepalensis. 

Madia. 

M. elegans.—A coarse-growing plant, with large, woolly 
leaves ; bears numerous largish, daisy-formed, white flowers, with 
a brown ring round the base of the rays. Sow in October on the 
plains, and in March on the liills. 
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Cladanthus. 

C.. Arabicus A i:a hi a x ( h.wom i m;.—1A mAui r< small flowers, 
b'Miinn .sonic- resemblance to those of I 'l'anioihilf. Sow in October 
on the plains, anil in March on the hills. 


Rhodanthe, ?>/». Helipterum. 

R. Manglesii.—A very lovely little pot-plant deservin'.’ all 
possible care that can be bestowed in the cubit at ion of it : bears 
numerous small, delicate-looking. nisO-c<'loured, everlasting flowers. 
It has been observed that ‘‘ lew plants brought to Covent Garden 
Market charm the visitor so much as the silvery, rose-tinted flowers 
of the Rhodanthe.” Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in 
March on the hills, in a light leaf-mould soil, and prick out the plants 
into small pots. Shift several times as the plants increase in size, 
using at the last decayed manure abundantly. All cultivators insist 
on the great advantage of frequent sinkings of this plant. To 
Firmirigcr. however, the plants appeared far more effective when 
several were grown in one pot- or pan. R. macula fa is a more 
robust species •with a dark ring round, the disk. 

R. maculata flore plena is a double variety of the same, 
beaiing rosy-carmine flowers. R. atrosanguinea bears dark crim¬ 
son flowers. Podolepis gracilis.-—In all lespects very like 
R. maculata and bears jiale lilac flowers, 

Acroclinium. 

A. roseum and album.—Bears dry or everlasting flowers veri¬ 
similar to those of the preceding, but very much larger ; growing to 
about three feet high, and is a vt.rv ornamental object wiipn in full 
bloom, as it usually is 011 the plains, by the beginning of February. 
Sow the seeds in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, 
and put out the plants in the border in good soil. 

Notonia. 

N. grandiflora.—A smooth, fleshy herb of three feet. Leaves 
olive or glaucous ,green. Flowers yellow in terminal heads. Only 
fit for the shrubbery. 


Helichrysum. 

EVEELASTINGS. 

Curious for the rather large, dry husky flowers they bear, but 
of no very ornamental character in the garden. The flowers remain 
unchanged for many months, and are often used.as an. indoor orna¬ 
ment. The plants grow to two or three feet high, and require no 
particular care in their cultivation. There are varieties with white. 
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yellow, and rose-coloured flowers. Sow in October on the plains, and 
in March on the hills. H. bracteatum with its several varieties 
furnish most useful flowers. The white-flowered are called 
“ Immortelles.” 


Cineraria. 

A beautiful genus of plants, having a great variety of colours. 
By nature a perennial, but can only be grown as such on the lulls, 
where it comes to great perfection. Here the seed should be sown 
early in March in a green-house under shelter of some kind. 
Prick off the plants as soon as they attain the fourth leaf into small 
“ sixties”—a type of pot. When they have made more growth, 
shift them again into pots, three in each where they are to remain, 
using hght rich soil. Keep them protected from the strong rays 
of the sun during the month of June, and they will bloom in 
great beauty. 

At home the Cineraria has been developed by breeding in the 
same way as Calceolaria, Antirrliimiim, etc., and many vaiieties are 
available. 

C. cruenta.—A herb of the Canary Islands, is the parent of 
numerous garden hybrids of various colours, and possessing fancy 
names. See also C. cruenta Webberiana. 

On the plains of India they do not come to such perfection; 
they are nevertheless very delightful ornaments of the garden during 
tho cold months. Sow the seed about the middle of September, 
and treat in the same way as recommended for the hills. Protection 
from the strong rays of the sun is absolutely necessary to secure 
success. 

C. acanthifolia.—This is an annual of comparatively recent 
introduction. It is remarkable chiefly for its finely-cut, silvery 
foliage ; and being of dwarf growth is much used for edgings to 
borders and beds. 

C. maritima.—Very similar to the foregoing, only handsomer 
and more compact of growth. The leaves are of a beautiful, silvery 
hue. Neither of these two are cultivated for their flowers, which are 
yellow and insignificant. 

Seeds of both the foregoing should be sown with the flowering 
varieties, and when the seedlings are two or three inches high, should 
be planted out in the beds and borders where they are to remain. 
They do not require much watering. 

Cacalia. 

C. coccinea— Tassel Flowee.— Bears pretty, small, scarlet, 
tassel-kke flowers ; a vory common plant in Indian gardens, where it 
reproduces itself like a weed by the seed it casts about. Always in 
blossom. Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 
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Anaphalis. 

On the hill® of Southern India, and especially on the Pulney hills 
around Kodaikanal, there aie several prettv compact-growing species 
of Anaphalis with white or frosted foliage. As seen in their native 
habitat they are highly ornamental, hut nnfortunatelv they succumb 
on the plains. 


Senecio. 

S. elegans— Jacobs \.—A rather straggling and untidj' annual 
hut very handsome when in full blossom, with its numerous large 
heads of groundsel-like flower 0 of great brilliancy and variety of 
colour. Iu the Upper Provinces, Fmuinger had it blossoming freely 
enough, but in the neighbourhood of Calcutta the plants he raised 
for the most part only completed their growth but to perish 
on the approach of tile hot season without having produced a 
single flower. On the hills they come to great perfection. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the Mils ; the plants require 
a good soil, and do best in the open border. 


Calendula. 

C. officinalis— 'Marigold —This old familiar plant of English 
gardens should not be omitted from among our winter annuals. It 
may be had of many varieties of colour from pale straw to deep 
orange, single and double. C. O. prolifera is a curious hen-and- 
cliiclten variety. If the seed to be sown is from Europe, it had 
better not he put in the ground till the cold season is quite set in, 
otherwise the young plants raised under cover are almost sure to 
damp off and perish ; it is also a most difficult plant to transplant 
without injury. It is best, therefore, to sow the seed in the border 
where the plants are to remain. It does not require very rich soil, 
and when full grown, rejoices in the full blaze of the sun. As English 
seed cannot be depended upon always to germinate, it is well, where 
plants have once been raised, to save seed for a future season. To do 
this, as soon as the flowers have dropped and the seed-heads formed, 
cover them over with a small piece of muslin and tie round the stalk, 
otherwise the seeds on ripening will drop and be lost. Sow about the 
beginning of November on the plains, and in March on the Mils. 


Venidiunir 

V. calendulaceura—A plant of low growth, with large, coarse, 
weedy-looking foliage ; produces flowers which might be easily 
mistaken for those of the Marigold. Sow in October on the plains 
and in March on the hills, and put out the plants singly in the border. 

P, MG 31 
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Arctotis. 

A. grandiflora ami A. apeciosa are liighly ornamental 
flowering herbs. The heads vary in colour from yellow to pale 
whitish purple. Only open during bright sunlight. 


Silphium. 

S. laciniatum— The Compass Plant. —A coarse-looking herb 
of 3—4 feet, introduced from North America. The young leaves are 
said to turn their faces to the north and south under full sunlight. 
Flowers large, yellow. Only suited to hill stations. 

Centaurea. 

C. moschata— Sweet Sultan. —A well-known old annual; 
bears hearts of thistle-like purple flowers, showy but of no great 
beauty. C. suaveolens— Yellow Sultan. —Bears yellow sow- 
tliistle-like flowers. C. Cyanua— Corn Blue-bottle. —A common 
weed in England, as it has almost become in gardens m India; 
pretty when grown in patches for the pure azure-blue of its flowers. 
C. Americana.—A tall-growing plant; bears very large heads of 
lilac flowers. The seeds of all the species should be sown in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills, and the plants put out 
in the border in rich soil. 

C. candidiasima, syn. Cinerama. —This is quite a distinct 
species, being grown only for the sake of its foliage, which is finely 
cut, and of a silvery hue, and therefore well suited for ribbon borders, 
edgings, or bedding purposes. Tlus and the following are compara¬ 
tively recent introductions ■—C. Clementei lias very handsome 
foliage, completely coveied with snow-white down. C. gymnocarpa 
is the most graceful of all, having silvery white leaves. All of the 
above are of dwarf growth. The seed should be sown in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills. When the seedlings are 
two or three inches high, thpy should be planted where they are to 
remain. A gravelly soil with lime suits them hest. They need 
little water. 


Pyrethrum. 

P. parthenifolium aureum— Golden Feather.— This 
pretty golden-foliaged herb should be treated as an annual in India, 
where it rapidly degenerates in the second year. Its uses for carpet 
bedding are well known. Obtain and sow fresh English seed every 
year at the burst of the monsoon, or a few weeks earlier. Tlie.double 
flowered Pellitory, P. parthenium and other ornamental species 
should succeed at most of our hill stations. /All are easily raised 
from seed'. 
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Ligularia. 

L. kaempferi aureo maculata, syn. Farfugium grande.— 
A well-known pot and bedding plant under shade. The large 
cordate-orbicular dark-green, shining leaves remind one of the 
coltsfoot, or Tussilago of the fields at home. 

In addition to the type there an 1 one or two garden varieties 
\ ariouslv blotched and spotted with vellow, white and rose colours. 
They are essentially foliage plants, and are only suited to the cooler 
parts of the country. 


Carthamus. 

C. tinctorius— Safflower — Koosooia .—Though an agri¬ 
cultural plant, this may be admitted to a place in the garden for the 
numerous showy, yellow flowers it produces. Sow in July on the 
plains. It is not worth growing on the hills. 

Tolpis. 

T. barbata— Bearded Hawkweed. —Bather a bright and 
showy little annual; bears large, yellow and white daisy-like flowers. 
Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 


Kaulfussia. 

K. amelloides.—A small annual; bears very pretty Daisy¬ 
like flowers of two colours, blue and white. There are varieties 
bearing rose-coloured and dark-violet flowers also. Sow in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills, and put out the plants by 
threes, when about two inches high, in good soil in the border. 


Verbesina. 

V. gigantea.—This large perennial shrub, recently introduced 
from America, threatens to become a pest at hill stations, where it 
grows to a height of 15—20 feet. The large, yellow flowers (like 
single sunflowers) are produced in great profusion during the 
months of November and December. Although a coarse-looking 
plant it is, when in blossom, very effective, especially when seen in 
clumps in the distance. 


Polymnia. 

P. grandis.—A plant of similar habit and growth as the last 
named, but smaller, more elegant and not so aggressive. Throws 
nut a profusion of large, white, immortelle-like flowers with yellow 
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disks in December. Easily raised from cuttings, and will glow 
both on the plains and hills. 

Eupatorium. 

E. asperum.—A small, herbaceous plant, tolerably pleasing 
when in blossom with its numerous groundsel-like, dull-purple 
flowers. 

E. foeniculaceum.—A plant somewhat similar to the preced¬ 
ing, but ol smallei habit, and with pale-lavender, smaller flowers. 

E. odor a turn.—A very pretty, small shrub, each of its blossom¬ 
ing rods having in September and October delicate feather-grass- 
like appearance, with exceedingly small, densely numerous, very 
fragrant flowers. Propagated by division of root or b> seed. 


Aster. 

A. annuus.—A small plant, produces in May small, unpre¬ 
tending, while Daisy-like flowers of little merit. 

A. sp.—Name unascertained, an exceedingly common plant 
in the Calcutta gardens : strongly resembles that figured in Curtis 
as A. Sikhimensis j very pretty when in blossom, as it nearly 
always is during the hot months, with flowers somewhat like those of 
the Michaelmas Daisy, but much larger and finer, borne in large 
beads about a foot from the ground. Michaelmas Daisies, 
A. Amellus and others do faidy well on the hills. They are good 
rockery plants. Easily multiplied by division of the roots. For 
the annuals usually called Asters, see Callistephus Chinensis. 


Beilis. 

B. perennis— Daisy. —Plauts of the Daisy, raised from seed 
sown in October, will come into blossom the same season. The few 
that prove double should be preserved and the rest thrown away. 
Those preserved should be potted in well-drained pots, and put in 
some place under shelter from the rains till the following October, 
when they should be turned out of their pots, separated at the roots 
into several small plants, and be then re-potted, or put out in the 
border in good rich soil. They will blossom beautifully, thus treated, 
the second season. No plant deteriorates so much if not shifted 
frequently into fresh soil. On the hills sow in March. 


Vittadenia. 

V. australis— The Australian Daisy.— This pretty, creeping 
herb, bearing single. Daisies in great profusion, is a great acquisition 
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to the Indian garden. It thrives well throughout the Deccan and 
in the cooler parts ol Southern India. For covering mounds, banks, 
as well as lor planting in hanging baskets and under large plants in 
tubs, there could he nothing prettier. The flowers are pinkish, 
changing to white with a yellow disk. Very like the field Daisy at 
home. Being a perennial plant it is easily multiplied from runners. 
In flower, more or less, all the tear round. 


Solidago. 

S. Canadensis — (Ioldev Rod.— As common a plant in the 
Calcutta gardens, and thrives equally well, as in those of England ; 
well known for its long, feather-head-like rods of small, bright yellow, 
densely-crowded flowers. Propagated by division. 

Osteospermum. 

O. moniliferum.— An African bush of 1—5 feet. Young leaves 
and shoots covered with a cottony tomentuiu, otherwise a very 
bright green. The pretty yellow flowers are succeeded by shining, 
black, oblong fruit the size of a Pea. A nice shrub. Easily raised 
from seed. 


Dahlia. 

D. variabilis. —Though the Dahlia thrives well and blooms 
freely on the plains ol India, it very rarely produces those fine, 
handsome, fully-double flowers which make it so conspicuous an 
object of beauty in the gardens of Europe and on the hills. D. 
excelsa, D. coccinea, and D. imperialis are species from which 
numerous beautiful varieties have been raised. 

Tire following will perhaps he found the most advisable mode of 
cultivation on the plains. About July the tubers begin to start. 
They should then he just covered over with some light mellow soil 
and watered. When they have made shoots about two inches long, 
take the,m up and slice off each shoot with a penknife, together with 
u small piece of the tuber. Plant out these shoots in a flower-pot 
filled with sand, and keep them watered. They will soon establish 
themselves as young plants.. When they have done so, remove them 
into the pots or border where they are finally to remain, and they 
will blossom in November and December. 

The great object to be aimed at is, by every retarding process 
that can be adopted, to prevent the plants from opening their flowers 
till about the middle of December. This must be obvious to any 
one. who has observed how often the same plant that has commenced 
blossoming with all but single flowers in November will, as the cold 
season advances, produce them more and more double. 
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It is important that from an early period they be carefully 
supported •with stakes, or they will be sure to be blown down and he 
destroyed. 

About February, to facibtate the ripening of‘the tubers, dis¬ 
continue watering. When the stems decay, cut them down to 
within an inch of the soil. Then take up the tubers carefully, so 
that the upper part of them, in winch alone the eyes are situated, he 
not broken or injured. They should not he left exposed long to the 
air, or they will he apt to shrivel and perish ; hut as soon as they are 
quite dry, they should ho laid in a f/umla, and be covered well over 
with, dried earth and stored away in a godown. 

“ The buds or eyes,” as Mrs. Loudon states, “ are not scattered 
all over the tuber, like those of the Potato, but collected in a ring 
round the collar of the root, and when in a dry state are hardly 
perceptible. To discover them, nurserymen often plant the tubers 
in a hotbed ‘ to start the eyes.’ Tubers are sometimes blind, and 
though put into the ground, and sending out abundance of fibrous 
roots for several years, still never send up a shoot.” The surest way 
of obtaining plants that produce fine flowers is to procure tubers 
from Europe. These, however, wear out, and become almost value¬ 
less after two or three seasons. Seed sown in October will produce 
plants which come into flower in February, of which one-perhaps 
out of some twenty may be considered worth keeping, and the rest 
as only fit to be pulled up and thrown away. 

No plant is more easy of propagation by cuttings than the 
Dahlia. The tips of shoots nipped of! and planted in a flower-pot 
half full of river sand, with a pane of glass laid over it, will almost 
to a certainty all strike and soon form young plants. 

On the hills the tubers should he put down in May, and no 
further care or attention is needed, as they come up and bloom to per¬ 
fection. After flowering, the tubers are usually left in the ground, 
hut it is better to take them up and put them away in dry sand till 
the time comes round for putting them in the ground again. 

This is another “ Florist’s Flower,” which has been groatly 
improved of late years, and like the Chrysanthemum, is now classed 
under headings denoting the peculiarity of each strain, as Fancy, 
Cactus, Pompono, Show, etc. But single-flowered Dahlias are now 
exceedingly pretty, and, perhaps, take the lead in popular 
fancy. « 

Many of them become double after a few years’ cultivation in 
the cooler parts of this country. The double Cactus-flowered 
Dahlia is also of special merit. For the names of varieties see any 
good seed list. 

At Bangalore and throughout the Deccan generally the Dahlia 
begins to grow with the first hurst of the S.-W. monsoon, i Conse¬ 
quently it is in full bloom in the months of July and August. , 
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Rudbeckia. 

Herbaceous plants, bearing large, slmwy, but coarse-looking, 
bright yellow, ox-eye Daisy-like floweis. Best renewed from seed 
sown annually in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

R. triloba.—A common weedy-lcnking plant, nearly always 
in blossom, with large yellow flowers, having a great ugly cone- 
shaped eye in centre. Propagated by division. 


Gaillardia. 

G. picta.—An herbaceous perennial, of which there are several 
varieties ; an invaluable ornament for the garden, enlivening it all 
the hot and rainy seasons with numberless large, bright, Marigold- 
formed, copperish-red, orange and yellow flowers. Best renewed 
annually from seed. 


Achillea, 

A. millefolium— -Milfoil.—A n herbaceous plant, always 
handsome for its graceful, divided, feather-like foliage; flowers 
rather small, very numerous, and of very long duration, pure white, 
borne in large, compact flattened beads. There is a variety with 
rose-coloured flowers. Propagated easily by division. 

A. nobilis.—Also a handsome plant for its foliage, which 
though quite distinct, somewhat resembles that of the last; flowers 
white. 


Chrysanthemum. 

C. carinatum.—With its two or three varieties, one of the most 
showy animals of the garden; beam Daisy-like flowers as large as a 
watch, with white or yellow rays and dark-brown eye. The seed is 
sown in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, and the 
young plants are put out by threes, a foot apart, in good enriched 
soil in the border. C. frutescens, a sliruhhy plant, is the 
Marguerite, or Paris Daisy. 

The newer varieties are C. carinatum aureum, with golden 
leaves ; C. coronariam with very double, lemon-coloured flowers ; 
C. japonicum, having several varieties of tall growth ; C. segetum 
grandiflorum, bearing large, sulphur-yellow flowers, two inches 
in diameter. These are all desirable varieties to cultivate. 

C, indicum.—A common plant, native of this country, very 
showy, when in full blossom in November, with its profusion of 
bright, cheerful, golden-yellow, middle-sized flowers; does best 
in-the open border, and • requires little care’bestowed upon it 
beyond removing it annually to fresh ground. 
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C. sinense —The Florist’s Chrysanthemum— Gool-ddudee 
— Chundro-moolilc .—Of this delightful plant, so well known and so 
universally cultivated, and which, during the months of November 
and December, makes our gardens so gay, most of the handsome 
varieties may be now met with in India. 

The best way of treating the pjlant, according to Firminger’s 
experience, is as follows :—“ About the beginning of January, or 
directly the flowers fade and become un&ighlly, cut the floweiing 
stems close down. Turn the plant out of its pot, if it be m a pot, 
or if it be in the border, dig it up. Remove the whole of the earth 
from its roots, and then pull it completely to pieces, by tearing 
apart each sepaiate shoot and sucker. Piepaie a piece of gtouncl 
in a shady spot by digging it up and rendering it mellow with a 
mixture of old manure and a little sand. Put down the shoots and 
suckers in the, manner of cuttings in lows a foot apart, and a foot 
between each shoot in the row. Water them daily'- and they will 
soon establish themselves and grow with gieat vigour; and by the 
end of May become large plants with numerous ground-shoots. 
They should then be taken up, and the shoots pulled apart at the 
roots, and each separate shoot planted singly in model ate-sized 
pots, in which they may remain under shelter from the heavy rains 
till October. They should then be re-potted into ample-sized pots 
and a new soil. Some few left in the border will sui vive all extremes 
of weather, but the safer plan is to put all that room can be found 
for under shelter.” 

The Chrysanthemum is subject in the cold season to the ravages 
of a large, white, beetle-maggot, which preys upon the roots, and 
eats away the whole of their fibrous parts, thus eventually destroy¬ 
ing it. When a plant under proper cultivation appeals in a languish¬ 
ing state, it may often be referred to this cause, and it should be 
turned out of its pot, examined, and re-potted in entirely fresh soil. 

The Chrysanthemum is a coarse-feeding plant, and requires a 
good rich sod and abundance of water ; it is benefited by repeated 
applications of liquid manure, and also, it is said, of soap-suds. 

Mr, Fortune has described the method of cultivation adopted 
by the Chinese wliich, he saj's, brings the plant to great peifection. 
One peculiarity in their treatment consists in a liberal use of night- 
soil and in planting them at once in large pots. “ The plants,” 
lie states, “ are trained each with a single stem. This is forced to 
send out numerous laterals near its base. These are tied down in 
a neat and regular manner with a string of silken thread. By 
haying the plants clothed with branches in this way, and by keeping 
the leaves in a green and healthy state, the specimens never have 
that bare and broom-headed appearance which they often present 
in ‘England.’” 1 ' 


* “ Tea Districts of Ohma,” p. 124. 
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To obtain unusually duarf specimens, Sir J. Paxton says :—- 
u Diiectly the flower buds are formed, the tops of the shoots pro¬ 
ducing them an> cut off at any d'^iied length and planted in sandy 
loam. They will form adequate loots and flower as well as those 
not decapitated. We have them not more than sis inches high.”* 
This, however, is a pioeeedimr, Firnnnger believed, not always found 
successful, and rarely resorted to. The specimens exhibited in the 
English shows have usually their steins from five to even seven 
feet high. 

The perennial Chrysanthemum is essentially a ‘ Florist’s Flower’ 
and its vaiieties, in at least half a dozen well-defined classes aie now 
very numerous. But in the absence of good cultivation it will be 
found that mosl of the varieties degenerate very rapidly in this 
country. Successful growth can only he assured by rich feeding 
during the growing season, which extends from Maich till July at 
Bangalore, and again from September till January, or even a month 
later, in many parts of the country. To attain tins a suitable com¬ 
post, sufficient, root-space and plenty of watei must be provided. 
A good general compost for neatly all plants of the Composite should 
consist of the following ingredients :— 

o o 

2 parts red loam, failing that tuif loam. 

1 part night-soil. 

1 „ horse-manure (9 months old). 

2 ‘ „ fine sand. 

& ,, Hongey (Pongamia glabra) flowers—rotted. 

The above should be thoroughly mixed and stacked at least 
three months before the compost is required for use. While iu stack, 
oi heap, give the whole a good drenching with liquid manure twice 
a month. Before using, mix the ingredients well a second time. 
Composts should, of course, be protected both from heavy rain and 
the direct action of the sun. To further enrich a general compost 
such as the above, small quantities of fine bone-meal, soot, nitrate 
of soda, and dried blood could be added. But as a rule these ferti¬ 
lisers are applied at a later stage of growth, as in the final shift into 
exhibition pots, when the plant has attained a condition needing the 
greatest amount of sustenance. Re-pot two to three times, using 
larger pots and richer soil each time. Drain well, placing a few 
lumps of charcoal anions the crocks. Remove all suckers, and allow 
a single shoot (leader) with its primaries to form the plant. (super¬ 
fluous buds should he removed at an early stage of formation. In the 
case of exldbition flowers only a few terminal buds would be left. 

Artemisia. 

A. abrotanum— Southernwood.— The old familiar shrub of 
our English gar lens, so much used in bouquets for the agreeable 


* “ Bot. Mag,” VII, p. HU. 
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fragrance of its leaves ; not uncommon in the gardens of Calcutta, 
where, however, it attains only to a small size, and is generally 
grown in pots. Propagated by slips. 

A. latifolia—Sometimes misnamed A. odoratissima.—An 

herbaceous plant, at all times pleasing for the peculiar whitish hue 
of its foliage; continues in blossom all the cold weather, when a 
clump of it looks remarkably beautiful with its heads of densely- 
crowded, small, milk-white flowers, which in the heat of the da^ 
diffuse a most delicious fragrance for some distance around. Easily 
propagated by division of root*. 


Crossostephium. 

C. artemisioides.—A curious dwarf shrub, remarkable for the 
strong, vitriolic odour of its small, whitish-green leaves ; affords, on 
account of its very peculiar foliage, a pleasing variety among otliei 
pot-plants ; hears a profusion of clumps of small, dingy yellow 
flowers. Propagated by seed, which it bears abundantly, 


Argyranthemum. 

A. frutescens.—A perennial herb, 2 feet, introduced from 
Tenerifie. The finely-divided foliage, surmounted by a liberal 
display of white, imrrrortellc-like flower's on longisli stacks, constitute 
an attractive plant suitable for the centre of large beds. 
Propagated from cuttings under a bell glass. 


Sithonia. 

S. speciosa— Ked Sunflower. —This very decorative plant 
grows 6 feet high and produces flowers of a brilliant colour. Sow 
in the beginning of the rains in the Deccan and the plains of Central 
and South India, 


DIPS ACE dS. 


Scabiosa. 

S. atropurpurea— Scabious — Devil’s Bit. —Bears large, 
handsome, globose heads of dark-purple blossoms. Sow in October- 
on the plains, and in March on the hills ; the plants will not always 
flower the same season, but if kept over till the following cold season 
will blossom early then. A variety has been produced with scarlet 
flowers. 

Varieties are now plentiful giving pretty flowers of blue, white- 
rose, purple, yellowJ'and lilac colours. 
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Dipsacus, 

D, Fullonum— Fuller's Teasel.— Tida British plant has 
been successfully grown in Poona under irrigation. The toothed 
dry head is used for combing up the pile on woollen fabrics, 

VALEPJAK4CE.fi 

An order of annual and perennial herbs or undershrubs. Mostly 
confined to the colder parts of the world. Representatives found in 
India are alpine plants. A few introduced species are found in 
Botanical Gardens at hill stations. 

Centranthus. 

C, ruber— Red Valerias. —An annual herb. 3 feet, with fine 
corymbose panicles of pretty red flowers. There are several varieties 
having even finer flowers of different colours, one being white- 
flowered. All are suitable for the hills and do well in borders and 
rockeries. Raise from seed purchased in Europe. 

C. macrosiphon— Long-spurred Valerian— A plant 2—3 
feet high, with ovate, much-toothed leaves ; bears large, dense head<- 
of small rosy-red flowers ; a showy annual. Sow in October and 
put out the seedlings in the border when 2—3 inches high. 

Nardostachys. 

N. Jatamansi.—Spikenard of the ancients ; a small unattrac¬ 
tive, herbaceous pot-plant, native of the Himalayas, and rare in 
Calcutta ; bears small, dirty-white flowers in March, on a long, erect 
spike, in much repute for their fragrance. 

RUEIACEfi. 

, Serissa. 

S. foelida —A very pretty small shrub, about two feet high, 
with very small, dark-green shining leaves ; native of China ; nearly 
always in blossom with its spariding, very double, white flowers, of 
the size of a shirt-button, which, when bruised, emit a detestable 
smell. Single-flowered specimens are also to be met with, but not 
so common. Easily propagated by slips or cuttings, or, it is said, 
by cuttings of the roots. 


Psychotria. 

P. undata.—A shrub’' of moderate size,’with foliage of a pale 
lurid green ; bears in April and May compact heads of greenish- 
white flowers; not at any time a very agreeable plant. 
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P. jasminiflora. —A shrub with white, funnel-shaped flowers. 
Very beautiful. P. cyanococca is a herb having pretty white 
flowers and bright-blue fruit in clusters. Not suited to the plains. 

Coffea. 

C. Bengalensis. —A small shrub, exceedingly beautiful in the 
month of February, when in full blossom, with its pure-white floweis, 
similar to, but smaller than, those of the White Periwinkle, in such 
countless profusion as to produce a most brilliant effect in the 
border. Propagated by seed. 

C. arabica — The Coffee-plant — Kuhwa .—A much larger 
and taller-growing plant than the last; bears flowers somewhat 
similar but rather scantily, and is not nearly so interesting in an 
ornamental point of view. Propagated by seed. This plant can 
be grown over a wider range of soil and climate than is generally 
believed. For example, while it does particularly well on the 
Nilglierries, it also produces useful berries on the sea-coast near 
Bombay, and above the Western Ghauts at Poona. 


Lindenia. 

L. rivalis. —The only species of the genus. A handsome 
shrub, 3 feet, bearing large, white, tubular flowers with expanded 
mouths. A light, rich soil suits it, with protection in the conser¬ 
vatory, where it opens its flowers in the hot and rainy months. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Knoxia. 

K. corymbosa. —An erect-growing annual of 3—1 feet, com¬ 
monly found on the hills of Southern India. The small, purple 
flowers are copiously produced in terminal cymes of 4—6 inches in 
diameter. Attractive, hut not much seen in gardens. The species 
mollis and Heyneana, differing slightly in size and colour, a’re 
abundant on the Western Ghauts. Raised from cuttings and seed. 

Oxyanthus. 

O. tubiflorus. —This fine shrub from Sierra Leone has recently 
been introduced, and should succeed on the plains. The white 
tubular flowers, half a foot in lewrth. are sweetly scented. Raised 
from seed. Syn. Gardenia tubifiora. 

Pavetta. 

A genus of plants in general^appearance hardly distinguishable 
■from the Ixoras. 
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P. indica.-— A large jungle shrub with large, laurel-formed, 
dark glossy-green leaves, with white midrib. Its foliage is its 
principal point of beaut} - ; hears in February trusses of dirty-white, 
rather fragrant, flowers. 

P. tomentosa, —A large, coarse shrub ; bear-, loose heads of 
■white flowers of little merit otherwise than for their fragrance. 

P, Richardiana. —A shrub with small, neat foliage ; hears 
small, white flowers of not much merit. 

P. diversifolia. —A single plant of fins was introduced from 
the Mauritius into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, where it throve 
well; remarkably ornamental for its large, laurel-form, glossy 
leaves, which, "when young, are beautifully marbled. • 


Ixora. 

A genus that comprises several of our most beautiful flowering 
shrubs, the splendour of which, -when in the full perfection of their 
bloom, nothing can surpass. During the time they are in bloom an 
occasional application of liquid manure will be found beneficial, and 
after they have done blooming they are the better for being pruned 
in closely. Some yield seed freely, from which young plants may 
be easily raised ; and all may be propagated more or less easily by 
cuttings or by layers put down in the rains. 

A writer, who signs liimself “ Alpha,” says :—“ All the varieties 
are easilv propagated by cuttings ; but some of them, as salicifolia, 
Griffithi, and acuminata, are so wanting in the tendency to form 
bushy plants, that well-furnished specimens of them can hardly be 
obtained save by grafting them on good-sized, well-hottompd plants 
of some better-habited variety. Coccinea is, judging from my own 
experience and observations, the best for grafting upon. I also 
graft floribunda, which, although of a sufficiently bushy habit, is 
rather delicate and hut a slow grower on its own roots. Acuminata 
throws very large heads of bloom; and I expect that, grafted on 
coccinea, it will form fine specimens and he more effective than 
alba.”* 

I. acuminata. —A shrub five or six feet in height. Roxburgh 
describes it as “ a very charming shrubby species; native of the 
forests near Svlhet, where it blossoms during tlie hot season and 
perfumes the air with the fragrance of its flowers.” And Wallich 
adds : “ The opaque, remarkably pale and glaucous leaves, the 

subsessile crowded corymbs of large white blossoms, with white 
calyces, sufficiently distinguish this elegant shrub from all the other 
species.” 

I. alba. —A small shrub, native of China, with handsome 
rich foliage of lanceolate leaves, from three to six inches long; 


* The Flgrist and Pomologist,” Vol. for 1863, p. 45. 
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generally considered a variety of I. stricta (Syn. I. chinenais, 
Lam), One of the most choice and beautiful plants of the whole 
genus ; bears its large, full, close corymbs of milk-white, scent¬ 
less flowers in great profusion during the hot and rainy seasons, 
but in highest perfection in the months of March and October. 
Bears no seed, but may be propagated with little difficulty by layers 
or cuttings. 

I. bandhuca.— A round bushy shrub, of moderate size, about 
the commonest of the genus ; distinguished from I. coccinea, which 
it resembles, by the leaves ending in a blunt, oval form and by tlie 
close way in which their heart-formed base embraces the stem; 
bears its compact, beautiful corymbs of fine scarlet flowers through¬ 
out the whole year, but in perfection during the rains. It requires to 
be pruned in about November, or it is apt to become straggling and 
unmanageable. May be propagated by seed, which it bears abun¬ 
dantly in the cold season, or by layers and cuttings, which in the rains 
loot with the greatest readiness. 

I. barbata.— A shrub of very large growth, with fine rich, deep- 
greon, lanceolate leaves nearly a foot long; bears in the hot season 
large, lax, irregular corymbs of long-tubed white fragrant flowers, 
singular for the fringe of white hair round their mouths. Produces 
seed in the cold season. 

I. brachiata.— A stout, not very ornamental shrub; bears 
in March panicles^of minute white flowers. Seeds in May. 

I. coccinea.— A shrub about three or four feet in height, 
about the commonest, and certainly about the most beautiful, of the 
genus. Flowers bright scarlet in large, compact, handsome 
corymbs; nearly always in blossom, blit in perfection during the 
rains, when it is a truly splendid object. Nothing can be finer than 
the contrast aflorded by the glowing scarlet trusses of bloom against 
the dark rich bay-green of the leaves. Yields seed in the cold 
season. 

I. crocea or crocata. —A choice shrub of the English stoves ; 
bears handsome trusses of fine orange-coloured flowers. Unknown 
in this country. _ (By some considered synonymous with I. chinen- 
sis, Lam.) 

I. cuneifolia. —A shrub of trec-lilce growth ; bears in March 
and April a profusion of compact balls of pure white fragrant blos¬ 
som, of the size of an Orange, which present a truly delightful 
appearance as they wave to and fro by the force of the wand. 
Ripens seed in September. 

I. grandiflora. —Sir J. Paxton says it is only a large-flowered 
variety of I. coccinea. 

I. superba. —The proper name of the plant, misnanied 
I. grandiflora, native of Assam; from not more than about a foot 
and-a-half to three feet in height; extraordinary for the immense 
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size of its leaves. and vlien in blossom in April, with its huge head of 
white flowers, veiy suggestive of a great overblown fauliflower. 

I. fill gens.— Roxburgh ob-erves " This elegant highly 
ornamental slnnb is a native of the Moluccas, and from thence was 
introduced into the Botanical Gardens, where it blossoms most part 
of the year.’ Has smooth lanceolate leaves from six to eight inches 
long and bears corymbs of numerous long-tubed, pretty large, 
scarlet flowers. 

I. hydrangeaeformis.— Disco vmod by Mr. Griffith at Singa¬ 
pore and described in Curtis as a noble shrub, with fine lanceolate 
leaves a foot long, pioducing handsome trusses of rich yellow and 
orange-coloured flowers, superior either to those of I. coccinea 
or I. stricta. 

I. incarnata.— A small choice shrub, native of China, with 
fine dark-green foliage; considered, like I. alba, a variety of 

I. stricta ; neatly always in blossom with corymbs of pretty flesh- 
coloured flowers. Propagated only by inarcliing; cuttings and 
layers do not succeed. 

I. javanica.— A small shrub, accounted one of the very finest 
of the genus : but such as are met with in the Calcutta gardens 
are very far fiom meriting that high rank. It suffers during the 
cold months, and young plants at that period can with difficulty 
be kept alive, Distinguished by having leaves, softer and less rigid 
than others of the genus; bears during the rains compact corymbs 
of orange-scarlet flowers rather inclining to an aprirot colour. Sir 

J. Paxton remarks that this plant is remarkably handsome from 
“ the younger branches being of a rich eoral colour, the tube of the 
corolla an inch and-a-half long, and the limb an inch across : ” points 
as regard size and colour not found in the plants we have here. 

I. lanceolaria.— A shrub about five or six feet high, remark¬ 
able for its narrow leaves, six inches long and one broad; bears 
in the hot season greenish-white flowers, and seeds at the beginning 
of the cold season. Wallich observes :—“ This species is so distinct 
from all the others as to be easily known. Its slender banging 
branches, pallid and glaucous leaves, and the small corymbs of 
crowded flowers contribute to render it a very ornamental plant 
in the shrubbery. - ’ 

I. longiflora. —A handsome lanceolate-leaved shrub; bears 
in August and September lax corymbs of exquisitely fragrant white 
flowers with exceedingly long tubes. 

I. opaca. —A large shrub, compared with other Bpecies, of 
rather coarse appearance ; hears large corymbs of very fragrant 
white flowers, before opening prettily tipped with red. 

I. parviflora. —A small tree'; bears in March small dingy 
white, somewhat fragrant flowers. Not attractive when in .flower, 
and far from being so at any other time. 
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I, rosea. —A shrub about five feet high, of spreading habit, 
with oval, smooth, firm leaves, about six inches long ; flowers of the 
same colour as those of the last, but larger, and in larger loose 
corymbs. Wallich remarks:—“This shrub is exceedingly elegant 
on account of its large louncl corymbs, which for eight mouths of the 
year are produced in a constant succession. The colour of the 
flowers is a pale pink, gradually becoming i eddish as they grow old, 
beautifully contrasting with the shining dark-gieen leaves, which 
are not unlike those of I. banclhuca.” (Also believed hy some to 
be synonymous with I. chinensis, Lam.) 

I. stricta. —A small woody shrub, three or four feet high, of 
erect, giowth, rather scanty both of stems and of foliage ; leaves 
oval, smooth, about five or six inches long; bears, more particularlv 
in March and April, large, very compact convex coiymbs of flowers 
of a scarlet-salmon colour, the exquisite beauty of which nothing 
can excel. Roxburgh, however, remarks that “ it is by no means 
so gaudy as I. coccinea and I. bandhuca which are certainly 
two of our most showy Indian shrubs.” In Mrminger’s opiniou 
bandhuca does not for a moment boar comparison with it. The 
pallid sickly hue of the foliage often much detracts from its beauty, 
and the stems of plaids of any age have mostly a cankered, 
vuiheallhy appearance, as though the eh mate did not altogether suit 
it. (Also considered by some to be synonymous with I. chinensis, 
Lam.) 

I. undulata — PahJc-joorc. —A large ramous shrub, with large 
lanceolate, wavy leaves ; bears in April corymbs of numerous small 
white flowers, having a powerful jasmine frnpranee. 

I. villosa.—A large shrub, with large, lanreolate, wavy leaves 
as much as ten inches long; bears in April large corymbs of white 
fragrant flowers, with very long tubes and very small limbs. 

I. floribunda. —A new and remarkably distinct species 
introduced into the gardens about Calcutta; a dwarf, bushy, pot- 
slrrub, about a foot and-a-half high, with small smooth, lanceolate 
leaves, hardly two inches long ; bears during the hot and rainy 
seasons neat dense trusses of bright-scarlet flowers; extremely 
beautiful, particularly in April, when it is perfectly loaded with 
blossom. Propagated by cuttings with little difficulty. 

To the foregoing have of late been added : amabillis, ambo- 
inensis, affinis, dixiana, Duchess of Teck, Duffi, formosa, 
Lobbii, Pilgrimii, Prince of Orange, princeps, profusa, 
regina, sanguinea, spectabilis, speciosa, and Westii. 


Chiococca. 

C. racemosa — Snowbekhy,— A small shrub ; though some¬ 
what graceful, of no great merit; bears in May and during the hot 
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season, pale-yellow, small inconspicuous flowers in great abundance 
and later white fruits. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Psederia. 

P. fcetida.—-1 remarkably pretty, slender and extensively- 
growing climber, bearing in October drooping festoons of small 
bell-floweis, purple varied with white, emitting a smell so abomin¬ 
able as to create a perfect stench in the neighbourhood around. 
Propagated by layers in the rains. 


Hamiltonia. 

H. azurea. —A large shrub with slender branches, apt soon 
to become straggling, decrepit, and unsightly, and needing, there¬ 
fore, to he well cut in every year to keep it neat and in form ; bears 
in December great plume-like heads of very small but very bright 
and numerous lavender-coloured flowers, which emit for some 
distance around a most delightful fragrance. Easily propagated 
by cuttings put down m October after pruning. 

H. suaveolens. —A large stout shrub, somewhat sinnlar to 
the preceding, but with flowers which are nearly white, and leaves 
of much larger character ; blossoms from November to Eebruary 
with deliciously fragrant flowers, and continues foi a long time a 
delightful ornament to the garden. Vastly improved by being well 
cut in after flowering. Propagated by cuttings in October after 
pruning. 


Leptodermis. 

L. lanceolata. —A small shrub -, bears in September small 
lavender flowers of little beauty. Common in Indian gardens, and 
propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Hamelia. 

H. patens. —A tree-shrub of dense rich-green foliage : orna¬ 
mental for its boundless profusion of sprays of orange-coloured 
blossoms, upon which numerous humming-birds are from morning 
to night for ever hopping, and inserting their little beaks into each 
of the short pipe-like flowers to pxtract the nectar. The sprays of 
flowers are intermingled with bunches of Pea-sized, blood-coloured 
berries, which, however, seldom ripen but in the cold weather, 
when they turn black. No plant is more easily propagated either 
by cuttings or by seed. 

H. sphaerocarpa. —A shrub of lower growth, stouter stems, 
with larger and more showy orange-coloured blossoms and with 
rich verdant leaves, much larger and thicker than those of the 

F, MG 82 
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preceding ; tlie name assigned is apparently a misnomer, as the 
fruits are egg-formed, and not at all spherical. This species drops 
its leaves in the cold season, and the branches, at that time hare, 
are benefited by being cut in, when cuttings may be put down 
which strike readily. 


Pentas. 

P. carnea. —A small herbaceous shrub, very common, but a 
truly beautiful plant; bears, in constant succession, Ixota-like heads 
of rather small, pale-lavender-coloured flowers. Easily propagated 
either by slips or by seed in the rains. 


Wendlandia. 

W. paniculata. —A rather large woody shrub or small tree ; 
bears in February, in great profusion, splendid large plumes of 
small pure-white flower-., and is then a most beautiful object to 
view. Propagated by cuttings in November. 


Rondeletia. 

R. odorata, s/jn. speciosa. —A small hard-wooded shrub 
about three feet high, one of the commonest, and at the same time 
one of the handsomest ornaments of our gardens ; bears in constant 
succession, through the hot and rainv seasons, compact moderate- 
sized trusses of beautiful orange-scarlet blossoms, somewhat like 
miniature heads of Auricula: those, as they decav, should be 
removed, otherwise they remain a very long time on the plant, giving 
it a dirty unsightly appearance. Propagated by layers; these 
should be put down in the rains, and will take three or four months 
before they are ready for removal. Bears seed also, but rather 
scantily in the cold season, winch some little care must he taken 
to secure. The best plan is to search for the berries before ripe, 
and tie them up in fine cloth, so that on ripening, when they open 
and discharge their seed, it may not be lost. 

R. thyrsoidea. —Shrubs with oval soft-haired leaves, and 
bearing dense corymbs of small salver-shaped, rose-coloured flowers. 
Propagated by cuttings in November. 


Portlandia. 

P. grandiflora — White-House. —Native of Jamaica, where 
it is common among rocks. Of this truly noble and choice shrub 
plants may be sometimes seen in Calcutta among the collections 
of the curious : three or four are to he met with in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, which continue constantly in blossom, except 
during the cold season, from which, if not sheltered, they seem 
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rather to suffer. The character of the foliage is very handsome, of 
a fine rich glossy green, contrasting well with the flowers, which are 
a- much as five inches long, resemble those of the White Lily, and 
diffuse eluting the night the «nme delicious fragtauce. Propagated 
without much difficult}’ during the rains bv cutting rn sand. 

Manettia. 

M. cordifoiia.— A small plant, with slender climbing steins ; 
requires the support of a light trellis ; grown in a put. a beautiful 
ornament for the verandah during the hot and rainy seasons, when 
it bears in profusion its moderate-sized tubulai, blight-scarlet 
flowers. Propagated by separation of the roots, which are of a 
tuberous nature or by stem-cuttings ; bears in the cold months 
Pucunibei-like pods of seed. 

Catesbaaa. 

C. spinoaa— Spinous Lily-thorn. —A shrub of moderate size, 
with Myrtle-sized leaves : covered with large sharp thorns, hardly 
to he called ornamental, though when in blossom, as it is at intervals 
dunng the hot and rainy seasons, curious for the strange way in 
which the flowers hang from it vuthout seeming to belong to it; 
they are of the size and fonn of a large tin extinguisher, of a pale 
livid-green, with the mouth, part cut into great notches ; fruit seldom 
seen. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Hoffmannia (includes Campylobotrys and Higginsia). 

A genus of very handsome-leaved shrubs, about two feet high, 
natives of Peru and the West Inches. They are vaiiuUsly known 
under both the names given above. They are best grown in a grass 
conservatory, in a light rich soil, rather free. Old mortal or concrete 
added to the soil gives them extra colour in the leaves. They are 
exceedingly lovely objects when well grown. Propagated by 
cuttings in sand under a glass during the rains. 

H. ghiesbreghtii. —Has handsome broadh -lanceolate leaves, 
three to four inches long and two broad, the ribs being inised, and 
of a brilliant, velvety, brick-red colour. Flowers yellow, with 
a red spot. 1 

H. ghiesbreghtii variegata. —Similar to the last, except 
that the leaves are splashed with white. H. refulgens is of 
low growth, with smaller leaves; so also is H. ortgiesik 
H. refulgens argyroneura is a variegated species of Ho. 3 ; while 
H. robusta resembles No. 3 very much. 

Stylocoryne ( Synonym : Webera). 

S. weberi. —A moderate-sized shrub, with lanceolate, polished, 
leathery leaves, three and-a-half inches long; hears in January 
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and February Ixora-like corymbs of greenish-white flower?, which 
emit a delightful fragrance)!; thrives best under shade. Propagated 
by cuttings in November. 

Rhodostoma ( Synonym: Falicourea). 

R. gardenioides. —An ornamental small 'shrub, about two 
feet high, wit li neat and pleasing foliage ; bears in March and April 
Ixora-like trusses of tubular, milk-white flowers, which would be 
t very handsome if all in the truss opened at the same time instead 
of only a few in succession. Piopagated by cuttings in the Tains. 


Gardenia° 

G. florida— Cape Jasmine— Gundha-raj. —Native of China, 
but common in the gardens of India : a most delightful shrub, with 
neat handsome glossy foliage; leaves obovate, about ail inch 
and-a-half long ; bcais in March and A pul huge, very double, cream- 
white, sweetly fragmnt flowers, having much the appearance, though 
not the regularity ol petals, of a small Camellia ; glows to six or 
eight feet high, but may be kept to any ,small and convenient size 
by pruning. Propagated by cuttings to any extent during the 
rains. 

Two fine varieties of this charming shrub were introduced into 
the garden^ of the Agri-Horticultural Society some years ago by 
Mr. Fortune from China, and are called by his name. 

a. Distinguished by its much larger character of foliage, the 
leaves being lull three and-a-half inches long, and by producing 
much finer flowers. 

b. A superb variety with very large leaves and very double 
flowers of immense size, fully four inches across. This blossoms 
somewhat later in the season. Mr. Fortune says that in China it 
grows to ten or twelve feet in circumference. The following des¬ 
cription of it has also been given :—“ Flowers four inches in diameter, 
pure-white, changing to bull, not unlike a large double Camellia. 
It is one of the very finest shrubs in cultivation, and ranks on a level 
with the double-white Camellia, which it equals in the beauty of the 
flowers and loaves, and infinitely excels in its delicious odour.”* 

G. lucida.—A largo shrub, or rather small tree, with rich noble 
foliage, the leaves being of a bright shining olive-green, firm, oval, 
and about six or seven inches long; bears at intervals during the 
hot and rainy seasons large handsome solitary fragrant wlnte flowers, 
three or more inches across ; blossoms beautifully in a dwarf condi¬ 
tion, in which state it may easily be kept by pruning. Propagated 
by cuttings in the rains. 


* Botanical Rogistor for 1846, p. 43, extracted from “ Journal of the 
Horticultural Society.”,, 
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G. radicans.—-Ashrub.native of Japan; bears during the hot 
season very fragrant white flowers. 

G. Latifolia— P&prd. —A small tree of noble foliage, with 
leaves some as much as fifteen im lies long and six inches wide; 
bears large fragiant, white, nine to eleven-lobcd flowers. 
Dr. Roxburgh speaks in gieat admiration of the beauty of this 
tree. 

G. ferox. —A stout woody shrub, about four feet high ; bears 
in Maj', when all but leafless, close groups of large, double, ill-shaped, 
"lute flowers, which soon decay and look unsightly, and aie succeeded 
by fruit-pods of the size of a \Valnut. Though once in some esteem 
not in any respect an ornamental plant. 

G. dumetorum. —A tree of moderate size ; beais in May very 
numerous small white flowei;. Of no value from an ornamental 
point of view. 

G. devoniensis.—Native of West Africa. In Mr. Grote’s 
gaulen at Ah pore was a shiub of this noble plant four and- a-half 
feet high, where it flowered m April; described as bearing most 
beautiful flowers, very similai to those of the White Lily, with 
a slender tube. 

G. sianleyana. —From Siena Leone ; described ns a hand¬ 
some shrub with numerous spreading boughs, and large, oval, wavy, 
bright-green leaves; heais numerous solitary green flowers with 
tube and interior of throat purple, and pure-white limb ; delightfully 
fragrant. 

G. citriodora.— - From Natal; described as a shrub about 
two feet high, having pointed, smooth, leaves and hearing numerous 
white flowers, having the form and perfume of those of the Orange. 

Also G. globosa and G. thunburgia. 

AH of the above can be easily increased by cuttings put down 
in the rains. 


Bouvardia. 

A genus of small evei'gieen shrubs mostly introduced from 
Mexico. They do indifferently in sub-tropical India, and very well 
in glass houses on the hills. The Jasmine-like flowers are freely 
borne in terminal corymbs of scarlet yellow and white colours. At 
Coonoor, on the Nilgherries, they are reported bv A. G. N. to “ do 
splendidly and bloom the whole year through.” C. G. writes from 
the same place, “ very handsome plants and always in flower.” At 
Bangalore they languish owing to a dry season of about five months. 
Old turfy-loam mixed with an equal quantity of horse manure seems 
to suit them. Propagate by cuttings on a hotbed. 

B. humboltii crymbiflora. —A fine white-flowered plant, 
nicely scented, 
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B. jasminiflora. —Very like the above. 

B. flava. —Yellow. 

B. cavanilleaii angusiifolia and triphylla are led-flowered 
species. There are also many garden hybrids of various tints of 
colour. 


Asperula. 

A. odorata— Sweet Wooueuef. —This will succeed on the 
hills where it makes a prettj - plant for rockwork. 

Nicholson says:—“ This very pretty little plant is scentless 
when fresh, but, when dried, it diffuses an odour like that of spring 
grass, and when kept among clothes it not only imparts an agreeable 
perfume to them, but also preserves them from insects.” Hill 
residents may be interested to hear on the authority of Dr. J. E. 
Tracy, of Kodaikanal, that lmpatiens phoenicea possesses the 
same useful property as a dried herb. The species A. orientalis 
(dowers blue) and A. tinctoria (flowers red) should be grown in 
hill gardens. They can he raised from seed, and are very pretty 
little jrlants. 


Guettarda. 

G. speciosa. —A small evergreen tree at the seaside ; but often 
found in gardens as a large shrub. The long, tubular, pure-white 
flowers, produced rather thinly in axillary cymes, are deliciously 
fragrant, and scent the whole of a small garden, if only one or two 
bushes are planted. Raised by layers, which, however, take a 
long time to root. 


Mussaenda. 

A genus of rather large shrubs, with dense foliage of moderate- 
sized oval, deep dull-green leaves. From a decorative point of view, 
there is very little difference between the species; during the hot 
and rainy seasons they are, nearly always in blossom, bearing 
numerous corymbs of star-formed, orange-coloured flowers. From 
the calyces of one or two flowers in each corvmb are developed 
large hoary-white leaves, which, contrasting with the green of the 
leaves, constitute principally the ornamental character of the plants. 
Propagated by cuttings or by seed, which they bear abundantly, 
in the rains. 

M. frondosa. —This, which has the largest flowers of any, 
being about an inch across, and orange-scarlet, is perhaps the most 
desirable species. 

M. macrophylla. —Has flowers about half the size of the last 
and of deeper colour. M. corymbosa has flowers much smaller 
still, of a pale-orange colour. M. latifolia and M. luteola 
differ little from the foregoing. 
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CAPRIFOLIAC’EJL 

Diervilla (Synomjn ; Weigela). 

D. rosea.— A. shrub which bears at the end of every 
little sirle-branch loose clusters of white and rose-coloured flowers, 
more than an inch long and an inch and-a-half wide ; much culth ated 
for its beauty in the gardens of China, and now a very common 
ornament in the gardens in England ; introduced by Mr. Fortune 
into the gardens of the Agii-Hortieultural Society, but seemed 
quite unsuited to the climate, as the plants soon showed symptoms 
of decay, and before long perished. Might be tried on the lulls. 

Lonicera, 

L. japonica— Japanese Honeysuckle. —A. very rambling 
shrub requiring the support of a trellis or some stout posts : leaves 
oval, two inches long, dull whitish-green; bears at intervals, and 
nearly at all seasons, but principally in the cold weather, white 
(changing to yellow), strongly fragrant flowers ; a very common 
plant, met with in most Indian gardens. The variety aureo- 
reticulata lias beautiful yellow-netted leaves. 

L. periclymenum— Woodbine. —A small shrub, so named in 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but in no way resembling the 
common Honeysuckle of the English gardens; a not very thriving 
plant, with oval leaves about an inch long, deep-gieen above, and 
hoary on the under-surface. 

L. diversifolia. —A straggling, weedy-looking shrub, native 
of the hills of India ; flowers described as being “ of a pale-buff 
colour, and stalkless.” 

L. sempervirens — Trumpet Honeysuckle. —A very beau¬ 
tiful plant when in blossom with its scarlet scentless flowers : a 
common ornament of English gardens ; set down by Dr. Yoigt in his 
Catalogue as existing and blooming here. Firminger never met 
with or heard of it, nor of the two following, likewise mentioned by 
him :— L. macrantha —Native of Nepal. L. leschenaultii — 
Native of the Nilgheri ies. The latter is growing about Ootacamund. 

Abelia. 

A. triflora. —Native of the Himalayas; a seandent shrub, 
bears in great profusion dense ball-like heads of small, white, very 
fragrant flowers. Feathery persistent sepals form an attractive 
body after the flowers have fallen. 

Viburnum. 

V. macrocephalum, syn. V. Fortune!.—Leaves ovate and 
scabrous; flowers large. 
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V. dilatatum. —Described by Mr. Fortune as “ a fine new 
Guelder’s Rose and introduced by him, together with the last, 
from China into the gardens of the Agrl-Hortieultural Society; 
both peiished, seemingly unsuited to the climate. V. Opulus— 
Guelder Rose—is down in the Ootacamund list. 


CORNACEiE. 

Aucuba. 

A. japonica. —Tliis fine mottle-leaved shrub, so familiar in 
English gardens, can only with great difficulty be kept alive in the 
plains. A specimen or two m a small pot is all that one sees in tins 
country. It does very fairly in the grass conservatory, and on the 
hills it can be successfully cultivated. 


ARALJACEiE. 

The plants of this Order suited for the garden are ornamental 
solely for their foliage, not bearing flowers worthy of notice. They 
are all easily propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

Hedera. 

H. helix — Common Ivy. —Manages to exist as a small pot-plant 
but makes little growth and, except for association, is unwoithy of 
a place in the garden. It is common enough on the hills, where 
it grows in a wild state. 

Variegated Ivy has now made its appearance in hill gardens, 
where it should do well. 


Panax. 

A genus of ornamental-leaved plants which have become very 
popular for decorative purposes in recent years. They are ever¬ 
green and afford a refreshing contrast by the light green of their 
leaves. Almost any soil suits them, and they are easily propagated 
by cuttings and division of ropts during the rams. 

P. cochleatum. —Is an old variety, the leaves resembling 
shallow sauce-ladles. P. fruticesum has rather ornamental foliage, 
being dense and split; is an old favourite. The following are 
late introductions and are remarkable for the handsome variegated 
finely-divided character of their foliage:— fulicifolium; lacinia- 
tum; Massangiana ; plumatum. The following are also orna¬ 
mental leaved, and are much cultivated :— Bauaei ; elegans; 
Gordonu ; obtuaum;. rotondus ; serratifolia ; Shepher- 
diana; Veitchii; Victoriae. 
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The variegated foims with finely cut leaves are exceedingly 
useful foT temporary indoor decoration. Banked with Ferns and 
other foliage plants they have a beautiful effect. Well suited for 
the plains of India. 


Aralia. 

These am closely allied to Panax ; indeed, some of the varieties 
are hardly distinguishable from them; while others are entirely 
dissimilar. 

Their cultivation is the same as that for Panax. 

A. papyrifera— Rice-Paper Plant —Beais a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Castor-oil plant. Its only interest lies in the fact that 
the pith of the flower stems yields the true rice-paper of the Chinese. 
Propagated by the suckers it throws up for some distance around; 
also by seed, which it produces in great abundance. 

The following are eminently ornamental, \uth peltate leaves, 
finely divided, and of a dark glossy green:— A. Chabrieri ; 
Veitchii; Veitchii-gracillinea ; elegantissima ; Reginae. 
The following are also of a highly ornamental character:— 
Bemaysiana; filici-folia; gracillinea; Guilfoylei; Kercho- 
veana; leptophylla; maculata; monstrosa; nobilis; 
parasitica; quercifolia; reticulata; rotunda; spectabilis; 
spinulosa ; and sonchifolia. Some of the foregomg are of large 
growth; these it would be advisable to grow in the open border. 
Others again aTe of dwarf growth, and such had best be cultivated 
in pots, and kept in the grass conservatory. 

UMBELLIFERaE. 

Didiscus ( Synonym.: Trachymene). 

D. caerulens. —Singular as being the only annual of an orna¬ 
mental character that this vast Order contains; bears umbels of 
beautiful azure flowers, flat at first, and becoming semi-spherical 
afterwards. Sow the seed in October on the plains, and in Maich 
on the hills, and put out the plants when two inches high in a good 
soil in the border. If grown in pots, it is benefited by frequent 
siftings ; blossoms in April on the plains. 

FICOIDEfiE. 

Mesembryanthemum. 

Fig-Marigold, 

Dwarf suoculent plants. M. tricolor (sy M. pyropeum) 
bears somewhat small, Daisy-formed, crimson and white flowers of 
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dazzling beauty, which, open only in full sunshine ; cordifolium 
purple and pomeridianum large brilliant yellow flowers. Sow the 
seed in October on the plains, and in March on the hills, in wide 
shallow pans filled with good soil below, but very sandy just on the 
surface. A pane of glass laid on the pan will tend to keep the soil 
moist till the seeds germinate. 

M. crystallinum — The Ice Plant.—A native of the Canary 
Islands. Remarkable chiefly on account of its large fleshy leaves, 
having the appearance of frosted glass. Sow in October on the 
plains and in March on the hills. 

Mesembryanthemum plants need well-drained soil, com¬ 
posed of light sanely loam, mixed with potsherds or bricks broken 
small. The plants may be propagated by cuttings as well as seed. 
The cuttings, like those of most succulents, should he dried in 
the sun for a day or two before planting. 


CACTACE/E. 

This extraordinary family of succulent plants belongs, with the 
possible exception of Rhipsalis, exclusively to America. From 
America, however, at diveis times and in divers manners, various 
species have been spread all over the tropical and sub-tropical regions 
of the globe and are now common plants of the jungle in such coun¬ 
tries. In India, for example, there are several species of Opuntia 
(Prickly Pear) very common, the history of whoso introduction is 
fairly well known. In Australia, the Opuntias are a very serious 
pest. In South Africa and in the arid districts of North Africa 
Cacti are found. The largest Cacti in the world are found, however, 
in their original home in Mexico. Such forms are the pillar Cacti, 
like Cereus Weberi. In America, England and the Continent 
there have always been fanciers of Cacti, just as there are fanciers 
of Roses, Sweet Peas, and Carnations. The variety of bizarre forms 
makes this group a most attractive one, and in many cases the 
flowers are of a brilliant colour. The difficulties attending the culti¬ 
vation of this order in England do not occur in the plains of India. 
The only places in India where these plants cannot he successfully 
grown out of doors are where frost would kill them or excessive 
rainfall rot them. The Cacti are naturally inhabitants of arid 
deserts and must have conditions similar to those of their native 
environment. Such conditions are a loose (but rich) soil, dry 
atmosphere, and moderate watering. Drainage is all-essential, and 
hence it is desirable to grow the plants in a mixture of sandy loam, 
leaf mould, and plenty of gravel of a fairly large size. The plants 
are propagated in many cases by seeds, and in all cases by stem 
cuttings. These, after being taken from the plant, should be 
allowed to dry in the sun for a day or two. This heals up the out 
end of tho cutting and prevents the very watery tissues from rotting. 
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The peculiar form of the Cacti h flue to the fact that they have 
discarded their leaves, and have given their stems the tiiple function 
of stems, leaves, and watei reservoirs. Most of the plants are 
protected by spines, which are transformed leaves or stem-. This 
protection one can imagine to he very necessary for tile only larae 
plants in a desert area. Without such protection the plants would 
soon bo eaten up hy wandering and famished animals. In many 
cases the plant tissue is exceedingly mucilaginous, another derice 
for the retention of water. Spineless Cacti have been developed 
by Burbank in America and used for the feeding of stock in arid 
districts. The common prickly pear of the Bombay Presidency 
(Qpuntia elatior), after haring its spines burned off fcy a gasoline 
torch, has proved a useful famine ration for cattle when mixed with 
a proper proportion of dry rough fodder. The fruits of this plant 
are eaten hy the Deceani herd-boys, just as the tu'da fruits aie eaten 
in Mexico and Italy. The following are some of the most important 
Cacti. 


Melocactus. 

turk’s-cap, or melon-shared cactus. 

A name significant of the form of the plants, which produce 
their flowers on a head covered with dense woolly and bristly hairs. 
M. erectus is in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. Others noted 
as most worthy of cultivation are :— M. depressua; Grengelii ; 
macrocanthus ; polycanthus ; pyramidalis ; Sellewii. 

Mammillaria. 

NIPPLE CACTUS. 

Described as “ dw r arf plants composed of an assemblage of 
tubercles somewhat resembling the teats of animals. These are 
generally terminated with hunches of hairy bristles, and between 
them the flowers appear.”‘ ,t The few that our gardens contain are: 

M. tenuis. —Pretty and delicate-looking from its club-like 
lobes being hoary with, bristles. Suited to a pot of about the size 
of a tea-cup. Flowers described as pale yellow. 

M. pusilla. —Resembles a little heap of balls of worsted 
flowers described as pale red. 

M. longimamma. —Lobes or tubercles long and thin, like 
a man’s little finger; quite smooth, surmounted with a starry head 
of bristles. The flowers are described as “ produced on the sum¬ 
mits of the stems, and the largest and most beautiful of any of the 
genus, opening in the sun ; the interior divisions of a brilliant yellow, 
the exterior reddish.”f 


* “ Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary." t “ Be Bon Jardmier,” pour J S06, p. 567. 
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Others mentioned of special merit are M. strata ; Aadersa, 
cavnea ; cirrhifera, spins fuscis; coronaria; depressa; 
fuivispina; Karwinskii ; magnimamma ; quadrispina; 
sphaceiata, Wildiana. 


Echinocactus. 

hedgehog-thistle. 

Curiously priclcly globular-formed plants. 

E. echidne. —Of curious growth, resembling a ribbed Melon, 
of the size of a cricket-ball, with star-like arrangements of thorns 
along the ribs ; bears in February pretty delicate, pinkish-white 
flowers of the size of a Daisy, and somewhat like those of a Mesem- 
bryanthemum, in little groups near the summit of the plant. 

D. multiplex. —Described as bearing flowers of a delicate 
flesh colour, as large as the plant itself, which is of a balloon form. 
In the Botanical Gardens ate likewise— E. Williamsii ; E. hexae- 
drophorus ; E. notophorus ; E. platycerus ; E. Eyresii. 
Mentioned also as especially deserving of cultivation are :— E. 
echinatus; densus; Gilliesii; imbricatus; latispinus; 
Mackieanus ; montevidensis 5 parvispinus ; platyacan- 
thus; scopa; spinis; albis subgibbosus; tenuispinus; 
tubiflorus. 

Cereus. 

TORCH-THISTLE. 

Curious thorny, long-stemmed, strong-growing plants, demand¬ 
ing very little care in their cultivation. The soil best adapted for 
them tR a mixture of vegetable mould and decayed cowdung, well 
intermixed with crocks and broken bricks. 

C. eriophorus. —A climbing plant, curious for tlie woolly 
kind of substance with which the stems are covered. 

C. grandiflorus— Nigiit Flowering Cereus. —Mr. Gosae 
writes:— “ The magnificent flowers are seldom seen. The plant 
seems a shy bloomer. In order to sec it in perfection, one must see 
it open at midnight. Out a few inches of the stem on each side of 
the maturing bud and bring witliin doors. Soon after dark it begins 
to open, and towards midnight expands its noble beauty ; a disk 
six inches in diameter, very double, pure-white in centre, exterior 
yellow-brown, most deliciously fragrant of Clove perfume. In the 
morning beauty and fragrance are gone.” I 11 this country it is 
neither a rare plant nor a sky bloomer, but from the immense size 
to which it grows is only admissible in a garden of great extent. 
Its flowers may be witnessed in perfection at daybreak and for some 
little time after. The flowers, it is said, may be preserved in full 
beauty for a long time if the pistil be removed before impregnation. 
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C. speciosissimus. —This also, been in the night, when in full 
blossom, is said to be an object of almost unrivalled splendour. 

C. nycticalus. —A climber, requiring an extensive kind of 
support ior its thin long-jointed stem-, which throw out numerous 
fibrous roots, whereby it adheres to a w all or tiunlc of a tree, against 
which it may be planted; heai« in May very large white flowers, 
which open in the night and pen-h at the dawn. 

C. hexagonus. —A \ ery common plant of the size of a large 
shrub, with stout six-ribbed stems ; beats during the rains a succes¬ 
sion of numerous large white float-r- m the night-time, which perish 
soon after daylight. 

Hie names of others found in our gardens, but calling for no 
particular description, are: —C. triangularis a climber, very 
common; C. tetragonus ; C. bonplandi; C. Jamaicensis ; 
C. loranthoides ; C. multangularis. 

Epiphyllum. 

A genus of plants with stems resembling a combination of 
irregular-edged straps or ribbons growing out ot each other in 
succession, 

E. hookeri. —A plant of considerable size, leqiuring a large 
pot; grows very rapidly, and is apt to let dioop its long, flat stems 
over the ground and look very untidv ; bears during the hot and rainy 
seasons numerous very large star-founed, white floweis, comprising 
very many long narrow petals. These open in the evening and perish 
the following morning. At Ferozepore Fiiminger had plants which 
throve vigorously and grew to a great and unmanageable size, but 
never blossomed, which is surprising, as the plant blossoms so freely 
in Bengal. 

E. trancatum. —This, of which we possess three varieties, 
bears in the cold weather large gorgeous (lowers of a clear bright 
pink or rose colour, which, unlike those of so many of the Order, 
have the merit of displaying their beauty in the day-time. A very 
delicate and fragile plant, soon broken to pieces if not sheltered 
from the w-incl or any rough treatment; thri ves in a soil of silver- 
sand with the admixture of a little vegetable-mould. The largest 
specimens will not require a pot of larger size than a sugar-basin, 
which for safety’s sake it. is well to insert in a larger pot filled entirely 
with crocks, whereon the drooping fragile stems may rest without 
fear of rotting. From its delicate habit it requires to be kept in the 
shade, but possibly a certain amount of exposure to the morning 
sun would he beneficial. Any small piecp broken oft and inserted 
in the soil wall take root. But Sir J. Paxton says : “ To obtain 
young specimens, keep a little clamp moss round any of the branches 
and roots will speedily be found at the place.” In England, as 
a matter of curiosity, it has sometimes been grafted upon Pereskia. 
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A young stem of the latter has its head cut off and a small slit made. 
In this the flat si era of the Epiphyllum is inserted and the graft 
tied round with a little moss. It is often grafted successfully on 

Cereus grandiflorus. 

E. alatum. —A plant similar to, hut of stouter habit than, 
the preceding. Flowers said to be white. 

Rhipsalis. 

R. salicornoides. —A curious plant, with short-jointed stems 
glowing Hit GO'S ively upon each other like small pieces of tobacco- 
pijie united. Flowers small, yellow, and in no way interesting. 
In its native locality it is epiphytal; the growing of it in pots is 
probably the cause of its being as shy of blooming as it is some¬ 
times reported to be. 


Opuntia. 

PRICKLY PEAR. 

There are several species ol this genus of singular plants, which 
produce their large oval-formed, thick, flat leaves, one trom the edge 
of the other, and are usually covered with stai -like arrangements 
of sharp bristles. Most bear large yellow or reddish flowers. 

According to Burkill* the following Opuntias are now wild in 
India:— 

O. cochinelifera with exserted stamens. 

O. monacantha with one long prominent spine from each 
cushion. 

O. nigricans, spines tawny to black, flowers orange. 

O. elatior, spines tawny to black, flowers lemon yellow 
changing to rose pink. The common plant of the Bombay 
Deccan. 

O. dillenii. —Some spines curved, all light bom coloured. 
This is the only species mentioned in Hooker’s Flora Indica, and, 
until recently, all Opuntias in India were erroneously put in this 
species by both amateur and professional botanists. There is 
also a spineless variety called Opuntia decumana winch is quite 
decorative and is also a valuable famine fodder for cattle. It is 
reported from Poona and Coimbatore, but is probably found 
elsewhere also. 

These plants are useful for rocky compounds in dry districts. 
A good-sized hole must be dug and filled with light soil and plenty 


♦Records of the Botanical Survey of India, IV. Oi Determinations of 
• Rriokly-Bear, now' wild in India, by I. H. Burkill. 
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of leaf-mould. If kept pruned down to ,, A single leaf with its 
much better than nothing in a very dry at the stem, and inserted 
by variegated Agaves, Aloes, Yuccas, etvr-ry short time, become 

ibout eight uroliths from 

a , • test giowth. 

Pereskia. ' °. 

'teen niche-, high with 
P. bleo. Barb idoes { {oosebei 0 [ a iich polished green, 
shrubby plant, with cylindrical stems co !anU g p im pl es ; blossoms 
spines, and, unlike most plants of the Oi 

leaves. Flowers very pretty, resembli ru. , ,, . .... , r , 

, , . 1 hi for the brilliant fresh- 

nearlv always m blossom. ■ : 

own in the rains, but on 

P. aculeata.—In general appeala a gam and recovers itself: 
foregoing, but a smaller plant. Di. Venice. 

blossoms in Bombay, but not here, an. ■{ with much of the 
Flowers white. ^ imignificant flowers . 

BEGONIACE , . , . , 

wo feet in height, with 

Begonia, tne-tree 1 hears m Novem- 
exists apparently in this 
elephant’s E5ly seen but in a sickly, 

A very extensive genus of handson , , . 

over a wide area. Many of the most bo ! P 1 * nt ; hard f i 

the Eastern Himalayas, extending as fu™ uc ? ruW 'vigorous v to as 
Ivhassya mountains, the valleys of ? ut “ 

very beautiful varieties have been foun^* ^ most 

tion. Many fine species have been int** aVe ® ’ a , 3 
America, especially Brazil. But by fa, wlutB ^ed-vessels winch 
cultivated varieties, 'which are remark, 

of their leaves, have been raised bv hi of singular beaut}'; not 
In England and on the ContineiW^™^^ dow ? P la ? ts 

three distinct groups : (1) Those remai^f tlme »5 f 2a If dr °opmg 
tv, . V fa .-i 1 o ; f t i o those of the Fuchsia, for 
of then- leaves, the flowers of which ar a digUnce 

of no account; (2) the handsome large 

the leaves are mostly plain and of no o! found in some of the 
rooted flowering varieties, which are vb with prostrate stems and 
that they have tuberous roots. The tw- n d deeply cut like those of 
grow to perfection on the plains ; but ish-groen, prettily marked 
the hills, where indeed the other—the ribed as bearing clusters of 
also come to great perfection. _ 1 

admirably, in our grass conservatorii of our ornamental-leaved 
of a verandah, and are the ones mostaany hybrids. Thrives to 
plains. Those varieties from Sikkh 

and Assam also grow luxuriantly in^g of the best of the shrubby 
To grow Begonias to perfection^ 8—10 feet. Leaves large 
necessary. Their roots are exceediin ample drooping panicles. 
remain mostly on the surface. This f 
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Long exposure to rain destroys all tuberous-rooted Begonias. The 
best way is to fill a pot half full of crocks for drainage ; then fill in 
with a soil composed of well-decayed lcaf-nrould and river sand in 
equal parts, with sufficient old mortar or concrete broken to the 
size of Hazel-nuts, to render the soil porous. In this plant the 
Begonia, and place round it large pieces of old mortar, so that the 
leaves will rest on them, and not touch the soil. Treated in this way 
they will come to groat perfection. Begonias are admirably suited 
for hanging baskets, intermixed with Ferns, Cyrtodeiras, and other 
dwarf foliage plants ; while for rockeries they are unrivalled. They 
are impatient of too much moisture round the roots ; hence the 
importance of very thorough drainage. 

They are very easy of propagation, cuttings strike most readily, 
while a single leaf imbedded in pure sand kept well watered, and 
covered with a bell-glass, will yield two or three plants. It is also 
possible to propagate from a cutting of a leaf containing a vein 
junction, which part is inserted in the soil. The best time to 
propagate is during the rains, when a large stock of plants may 
be raised. 

There are over two hundred varieties in cultivation of all 
classes. The following were fully described in the last edition 
of this work, and being favourites still, they have been allowed 
to stand :— 

B. argyrostigma.—A small, remarkably handsome plant; 
leaves on the upper surface of a dark bright green, distinctly dotted 
over with numerous spots of silver ; and underneath of a flesh or 
dull-red colour : bears in April gre.onish-white flowers of moderate 
size. It is principally the lowermost leaves that are most marked 
with silver spots ; when the plant is growing with much vigour, the 
uppermost ones often lose them altogether. 

B. hydrocatylifolia. —A very pretty species, with thick 
succulent scaly stems, which lie prostrate upon the earth, concealed 
beneath the abundance of handsome foliage of kidney-formed 
polished-green leaves of moderate size, prettily clouded with the 
markings of the nerves showing black. The under-surface of the 
leaf of a pale Indian-red colour ; sends up in February slender 
flower-steins of the thickness of a tobacco-pipe, bearing a profusion 
of middling-sized pretty, delicate, rose-coloured flowers. 

B. hydrocotylifolia, var. manicata. —A remarkably hand¬ 
some plant, and a delightful decoration to the verandah; habit 
the same as that of the above ; but with much thicker stems, and 
leaves full four times as large, with the markings of the veins white 
both on the upper and under surface, supported upon long brittle 
footstalks. An object of especial beauty when in full blossom, with 
its numerous pretty flesh-coloured flowers. 

The leaves have a great tendency to rot with the wet ; and the 
plant seems to thrive the better lor being left unwatered for long 
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intervals of time. Mo9t eunily propagated. A single leaf witli its 
footstalk broken short off, with its heel, at the stem, and inserted 
in. sand with a handglass over ir, will, in a very short time, become 
a rooted plant, hi thi-. way Firnunger in about eight months from 
a single leaf produced a plant of the 1 iirgest giowtli. 

B. malabarica.—A plant about fifteen inches high with 
elliptical, pointed leaves, live inches lung, of a rich polished green, 
rendered uneven bv their numerous luiir-bearin" pimples ; blossoms 
in March. 

B. nitlda.—A small plant ; beautiful for the brilliant fresh¬ 
ness of its pure green leaves : apt to die down in the rains, but on 
the approach of the cold seasons].rings up again and recovers itself ; 
bears livid white flowers of middling size. 

B. Snimilis.—A small insignificant plant, with much of the 
character of B. malabarica ; bears small insignificant flowers ; 
little better than a mere weed. 

B. ptatanifolia.—A plant about two feet in height, with 
very handsome leaves, like those of the Plaue-tree ; bears in Novem¬ 
ber rather large pretty white flowers ; exists apparently in this 
climate with some difficulty, as it is rarely seen but in a sickly, 
unthriviug condition. 

B. reniforrnis.—A very handsome plant: very hardy; will 
thrive well in a shady place in the border and grow vigorously to as 
much as three or four feet in height. Flowers very small but iu 
immense number iu large, dense, silvery heads, which contrast most 
beautifully with the rich pure green of the angular-edged leaves ; as 
do likewise the pendulous bunches of ^ white seed-vessels which 
succeed them. 

B. fuchsioides.—A small plant of singular beauty ; not 
uncommon at Ootacamuud, whence Firminger brought down plants 
to Howrah, but they lived only a very short time; bears drooping 
bunches of bright rod flowers, similar to those of the Fuchsia, for 
which it might be easily mistaken at a short distance. 

B. longipila.—Native of Mexico ; found in some of the 
Calcutta collections ; a handsome species, with prostrate stems and 
large leaves, covered with long hairs, and deeply cut like those of 
the Castor-oil plants, of a dead-hlaekish-green, prettily marked 
with clear green along the nerves ; described as bearing clusters of 
numerous large rosy-white flowers. 

B. rex.—One of the commonest of our ornamental-leaved 
varieties, and the parent of a great many hybrids. Thrives to 
perfection in grass conservatories. 

B. corallina.—This is distinctly one of the best of the shrubby 
class from Brazil. Attains a height of 8—10 feet. Leaves large 
dull-green. Flowers bright, ooral-red, in ample drooping panicles. 
Very effective. 

F, MG 
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B. maculate.—DiGers^but little from the last named, except 
that the leaves are white spotted, and the flowers smaller. 

B. rubro-venia.—A small plant of recent introduction into 
our gardens, where it thrives well in the grass conservatory. Leaves 
oval, pointed ; the upper surface mealy-white, except the veins, 
which are dark-green ; under-surface and stems deep red. 

The following are other handsome varieties:— Annica ; 
argentea ; Count Alfred ; Lemange ; Diadema Gogoen- 
3is ; Imperialis; Isadora Leroy ; Jacksonii; La Perle de 
Paris; Le Shah; Lowii; Madame H. Gache ; Marshalii; 
Marquis de Nadaillac ; Moonlight ; Mrs. Larmour ; Alba ; 
Pearl ; Prince of Wales ; Queen Victoria ; Sikkimensis 
variegate ; Splendens ; Starlight ; Thomsonii ; White 
Queen; Zointhiana and some of the unnamed Singapore, 
Chittagong, and Sikkim varieties. President Carnot is a new 
plant of great beauty. 


CUCURBIT ACE M. 

Only a few of these climbers, so useful in other respects, are of 
ornamental merit except for the striking appearance of their fruit, 
of which a description is given elsewhere. 

Trichosanthes. 

T. palmate.—Climbing over the highest trees, this coarse- 
looking plant is only observed when its beautiful scarlet, fruit, the 
size of a goose’s egg, is displayed overhead. But although so 
tempting to look at, the frujt is said to be a deadly poison. 

Momordica. 

M. charantia.—A jungle creeper bearing Ivy-like leaves and 
an exceedingly bright orange-yellow flower ; is well worth a place 
in the garden. The species dioica and balsamina are also 
attractive. 


Cephalandra. 

C. indica and its variety palmate, with pure white campanu- 
Jate flowers, are often seen in gardens. Easily raised from seed. 

PASSIBLOEEi. 

Passifiora. 

PASSION-PLOWEB. 

The different species of Passion-flower met with in our Indian 
gardens axe rather numerous. Many, however, seem little disposed 
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to bloom ; and some five or sis, perhaps, the flowers of which are of 
exquisite beauty, are as many as are of any value in an ornamental 
point of view. They are tendril-bearing climber»; natives prin¬ 
cipally of South America and the West Indies, and require a trellis 
for their support. “ They grow,” it is said. “ with grpat rapidity; 
but soon exhaust the soil, and thus become injurious to plants in 
their neighbourhood ; whether therefore grown in puts or in the open 
ground, they require often a new soil. The branches should be cut 
in closely each year after flowering.’ * It is therefore necessary to 
plant them in a rich soil. They produce their flowers upon the wood 
of the current year; and Sir J. Paxton recommends that they 
should be primed in the manner of a Vine ; that is, that the stems 
should be shortened to two or three eyes off the old wood. He 
states, moreover, as also does Mackintosh,f the curious fact, that 
left to themselves they are shy of setting fruit; but that they do 
so readily when impregnated with the pollen of other species qn 
preference to their own, P. racemosa does so with pollen of 
_p. alata. Nearly all are easily propagated by cuttings and layers. 

P. alba.—Flowers very fragrant, with calyx and petals 
crimson; rays variegated white, purple, and crimson. A very shy 
bloomer. 

P. caerulea.—-The most common, and certainly one of the 
handsomest of all; a very stout, extensively growing plant, with 
bright three-lobed leaves, covering a great space of wall or trellis ; 
bears abundantly during the rainy season large flowers with the seg¬ 
ments of the calyx and petals pale greenish-white; styles purplish ; 
rays of the crown purple at the bottom, white in the middle, 
blue at the end. Most readily propagated by the numerous young 
suckers it sends up for a great distance round the spot where it 
grows. 

P. caerulea-racemoaa.—A hybrid between the two species 
whose names it bears ; flowers very large and handsome, though 
not very brilliant, being of a pale lilac colour, prettily relieved with 
a pure white crown of rays. Cultivated in a large pot, it continues 
constantly in bloom. It should be re-potted with fresh soil annually 
in the cold weather. 

P. edulis —Flowers described as white fringed with purple, 
fragrant, but of no great beauty. 

P. feetida.—A plant of slender habit; flowers small, white, 
and unpretending. Ornamental for its delicate and densely growing 
foliage, which, when bruised, emits a very sickly disagreeable smell. 
Bears fruit abundantly, resembling small green Gooseberries. 

P. gontierii.—A hybrid variety which beam flowers hardly 
-to be distinguished from those of P. middletoniana. 


1 L. Bon. Juriinier,” 1863, p. 636. 


f “ Greenhouse,” p. 104. 
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P. holosericea.—An extensive climber : leaves, formed of 
three blunt lobes, pretty for the marking of their dull-red veins. 
Flowers of a tawny colour, not very large, but borne in great 
profusion, having a strong smell of honey. 

P. incarnata.—Described as “ a pretty thing of semi-herba¬ 
ceous habit; flowers pink.” 

P. Itermesina {syn. P, raddiana).—A slender-stemmed, 
extensive climber, with threo-lobed leaves having large ear-like 
stipules. Flowers of moderate .size, of a fine carmine crimson, 
display themselves only where sheltered from the sun. A common 
plant in the gardens about Calcutta, where it blossoms almost per¬ 
petually through the hot and rainy seasons. Sir J. Paxton says of 
it, “ beyond all comparison the most beautiful species in cultivation 
except P. racemosa.” 

P. laurifolia.—A powerful, extensive, and rampant climber, 
with dense handsome foliage, of rich-green, glossy, laurel-like leaves, 
and fine large blue fragrant flowers. 

P. lunata.—A most extensive climber, remarkable for its 
curious crescont-fortned leaves ; bears constantly in great profusion 
flowers of moderate size. Of no great merit. 

P. middle toniana.—A handsome species with fine rod-and- 
greon throc-lobed leaves ; bears in May very large, exquisitely 
beautiful flowers, bright azure-blue with rings of pure white, and of 
a fine fragrance. 

P. minima.—Flowers small and insignificant, succeeded by 
dark-blue berries much like sloes : a more weed. 

P. punctata {syn. P. tuberosa).—Bears greenish-wliite 
flowers of moderate size, anti is only interesting for its foliage of 
curious two-pronged leaves. 

P. quadrangular is.—Mentioned as “ a superb species with 
flowers ol a most superb colour.” A strong woody climber, with 
stout quadrangular stem and large heart-shaped leaves, seven or 
eight inches across ; not uncommon in the gardens about Calcutta, 
where it blossoms Muring the rains. Sir J. Paxton says that in 
France it is grafted upon P. cserulea, and flowers and fruits the 
same season as grafted, when not above two feet high. The 
granadilla. 

P. racemosa.—This very choice and handsome plant bears 
deop-red or scarlet flowers in March. It thrives very indifferently 
in this climate, and ban only be propagated by grafting upon a 
stronger species. 

P'. rotundifolia.—Bears pale-green insignificant flowers ; an 
uninteresting plant. 

P. serratifolia.—Bears in May large, very handsome, 
lavender-coloured flowers. 
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P. vitifolia— Vine-leaved.— This i-, one of the best, with 
large orange-cnmson flower- ; la-ting for a long time. Buried from 
laycis. 

P. leschenaultii,—An infligtimus trailer, havina simple 
slightly three-lobefl leaves nearly as lir<iad as Iona. Flower white. 

To these have of late been added, P. trifasciata mutabilis, 
macrocarpa, Harrisiana, Madonna, Imperatrice Eugenie, 
Comtesse Ginglini, Constance Elliott, and fulgens. P. 
trifasciata is lemarkahle for its handsome foliage which forms a 
conspicuous object in the plant-house when trained up the 
supports. 


Murucuja. 

M. ocellata.—A most ornamental climbing shrub, native of 
the West Indies, beautiful, if only for its very handsome curtain of 
foliage, which entirely conceals whatever support it is trained to with 
its densely-crowded, curious, transver.-ely-oval leaves ; hears during 
the whole of the cold month® a profusion of beautiful crimson flowers 
of moderate size, much like those of the Passion-flowers ; succeeded 
by a crop of small, purple berries. Propagated by layers and seed, 
the latter sown in February. 

Tacsonia. 

A genus of climbing plants in most respects very similar to the 
Passion-flower ; but not, perhaps, so handsome. They are not 
found to grow satisfactorily in the plains of India. 

T. pinnatistipula.—Plants of this species were introduced 
into the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, but, Firminger says, soon died 
off. T. Van Volxemii, with handsome scarlet flowers and T. 
tubiflora alba with white flowers, both do on the lulls. 

P. mollissima.—This thrives well, and produces fruit abun¬ 
dantly at Ootacamund, whence plants brought down to Calcutta 
soon perished. T. Exoniensis is, perhaps, the only variety that 
does well in the plains. 


ONAGBACE.E. 

Jussiaea. 

J„ villosa— Pbimeose Willow.' —Native of India. A shrubby 
herbaceous plant, two or three feet high ; bears rather large, four- 
petalled, evening-primiose-like flowers, of a pale dull-yellow colour, 
not very ornamental. Propagated from seed, which it bears in 
abundance. 

J. repens,—A floating aquatic plant with pale yellow flowers. 
Found in still water all over the plains. 
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Tr«pa> 

T. bispinosa— The Water Chestnut. —Abundantly found in. 
the Cashmere lakes. Grown also in tanks in Gujerat, in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The nuts are a well-known article of food. 


Fuchsia. 

No plant of this genus has ever been found able to survive 
beyond the commencement of the hot season on the plains. Speci¬ 
mens have occasionally been shown in Calcutta blossoming in the 
cold weather, but these have, it is believed, been brought down just 
at the close of the rains from the hills. 

It is, however, cultivated with the greatest success on the hills, 
where it forms one of the chief ornaments of the garden and the 
glass-house. The method of cultivation adopted is to secure, say 
in October, a good collection of plants. As the winter advances, the 
pots containing them should be plunged mto the ground, and pro¬ 
tected from the snow by portable glazed frames ; if those are not 
available, under some other shelter, so long as they are protected. 
They must be just kept alive by watering very sparingly. About 
the end of February, when the snow has ceased, the pots containing 
the plants should be taken up, and the plants pruned, turned out of 
their pots, and re-potted into fresh soil, made up of leaf-mould, sand 
and loam. They should now be watered more liberally, for they will 
be making their new growth. The plants should be kept under 
shelter until the weather becomes perceptibly warmer, when they 
may be exposed to the sun and air. Frequent applications of liquid 
manure and soap suds will benefit them immensely. They will 
bloom in great profusion from April to September. 

They are very easily propagated by cuttings put down at any 
time from March to September and every slip will strike if put 
down in pure sand with bottom heat. The plants may also be 
propagated by planting the suckers that grow from the base of older 
plants. These should be “stopped,” i.e., the tops pinched off, 
when a growth of three or four joints has been made in order to 
encourage side branching. Of the side branches one should be 
selected as the main stem of the adult plant and the others stopped. 
Fuchsias must bo kept within reasonable size and in good symmetry 
by frequent pinching of shoots. 

They can he grown at hill stations where the tempera¬ 
ture never falls to freezing, e.g., Mahableshwar, Coonoor and 
Panehgani. 

The number of varieties in cultivation is very considerable ; aud¬ 
it is therefore needless to give a detailed list here. New varieties are 
being constantly imported by amateurs and others on the hills, and 
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the best way to secure a good collection is to attend auction sales of 
plants, which are very frequent on hill stations, when really fine 
varieties may be obtained at a tnfimg cost, or cuttings may be pur¬ 
chased from some of the public gardens or private nurserymen. 
After futile attempts to grow these beautiful plants on the plains 
(a hopeless task) it is refreshing to find hedges of them at hill 
■stations. Bat the latest improved varieties, especially the doubles, 
are by no means common, and hill-growers might well improve 
their collections. Varieties such as Madame Carnot, Mrs. E. G. Hill, 
Princess May, Royal purple, Vesta, Countess of Aberdeen, Gipsy 
Queen, Miss Lucy Tinnis and many others have truly magnificent 
flowers. 


Cpilobium. 

E. angustif olium— Rose Bay, or French Willow. —A hardy 
shrub of 4—6 feet, confined to the hills, where it is apt to spread 
rapidly in the shrubbery. 

It is, however, an attractive plant with pretty crimson flowers in 
terminal spikes or racemes. Easily propagated by division. 

GEnothera. 

EVENING PRIMROSE. 

The most beautiful plants of this genus are perennials. 

CE. Drummondi— Evening Primrose.— A very showy and 
beautiful species, aud a charming ornament to the garden; bears 
throughout the hot and rainy seasons, a constant succession of large 
bright-yellow blossoms, which are open not only ill the evening, but 
continue so during a great part of the day: though perennial, it is 
best renewed from seed yearly in October. 

CE. tetraptera.—A plant of prostrate growth, pleasing^ for the 
profusion of large white blossoms it opens in the evening. Sow the 
seed in October; it reproduces itself by dropping its seed. 

CE. bistorta.—A weedy plant; bears small, yellow flowers. 

CE. bistorta veitchi.—Has yellow flowers with crimson spots. 

CE. Drummondi nana.—Flowers bright yellow and large. 
Plant dwarf and suitable for rock gardens. 

CE. rosea.—Flowers small, rose-coloured. 

CE. speciosa.—White flowered. 

Godetia. 

Vety beautiful annuals, producing flowers larger than a rupee, of 
every shade of blush aud rose-colour, with a dark stain on each petal. 
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Sow in October on the plains, and in March on the lulls. To be 
effective they arc best grown in clumps. Theycoinpn.se G. Lind- 
leyana, of which there is a double variety ; G. rubicunda, of which 
the variety “ Bride ” is eminently prettv ; and G. roseo-alba, 
blush ; G. Duchess of Albany beautiful large, white flowers, four 
inches across ; G. Lady Albemarle, carmine ; Marchioness of 
Salisbury, large, rosy-crimson and Lady-bird, pearly-white. 

Clarkia. 

The Clarkia is a flower fliat has been considerably developed 
by European flower breedeis. There are two groups of florist’s 
varieties, the Elegans and Pulchella groups, developed from 
species of these names. The general colour of the flowers is some 
shadp of red or purple. Pure whites aic also produced, and double 
varieties are offered by seedsmen. The genus belongs to W. N. 
America and likes warm, well drained, sunny situations. The 
plants are easily propagated bv seed as cold weather plants on the 
plains, and summer plants on the hills. They benefit immensely 
by pinching back to produce bushy plants. 

Eucharidium. 

E. concinnum,—A pretty, unpretending plant ; bears pink 
flowers, very similar to those of Clarkia. 8ow in October. 

Lopezia. 

L. coronata.—A rather insignificant annual ; bears ourious 
small rose-coloured flowers. 


Gaura. 

G. Lindheimeri.—When first in blossom a very pretty annual 
bearing spikes of rather large milk-white flowers ; on becoming older 
the plant loses much of its beauty by the spikes becoming longer and 
the flowers more scattered upon it. Sow in October, anti plant out 
in the border in good soil. 


LOASACEAL. 

Bartonia. 

B. aurea— Golden Bartonia. —A very beautiful annual, 
opening its large, yellow Buttercup-like flowers in a situation where 
fully exposed to the sunshine. It requires a very rich soil and 
abundance of water, in the administering of which caution must be 
taken that too much moisture does nob lie round the collar of the 
stem, or the plants are very apt to rot off just when about coming 
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into bloom. Sow the seed in October, and put out the plants in the 
border when two inches high. 


Loasa. 

Creepers ; having leaves which when touched sting like nettles ; 
the flowers they bear are more curious than beautiful. 

L„ aurantiaca.—Bears orange-coloured flowem. 

L. nitida.— Bears yellow and led flower". Sow the seed in 
October on the plains, and almost aiiy time on the hills. 

LYTHRACE/F, 

Punica. 

P• granatum.-Fl. PI.— The Double-flowered Pomegran¬ 
ate — Anar. —The splendid Luge vermilion-coloured blossom" of 
this shrub lender it a fine ornament, especially in a large gaidcn, 
when seen from a distance. The shrub itself, independent of its 
flowers, is not paiticulaily attractive and, without attention given 
to the piumng of it, becomes very straggling and unsightly. 
Sir J. Paxton says, “ All flowers are produced at the extremities 
of the young branches formed the same year; cut away, therefore, 
all the weak branches of the former year, and shorten others 
according to their strength.” Propagated by suckers. 

P. nana— The Dwarf Double-flowered Pomegranate.— 
A pretty pot-shrub about a foot in height; a great improvement 
upon the preceding, of which Mrs. London says, without doubt it is 
only a variety. There is said to be likewise a double w'liite variety 
The latter is not uncommon in public gardens. 

Cuphea. 

C. purpurea— Cigar Flower. —When grown in good, rich soil, 
a beautiful little annual; bears its pretty fringed pink, purple, and 
crimson flowers, somewhat like those of Lageishcenna, three or four 
weeks from the time of sowing. As the plants decay, fresh ones 
from self-sown seeds almost immediately supply their place in 
continued succession for a great length of time. C. procumbens, 
C. Hookeriana and C. miniata are good plants. 

C. platycentra.—A scanty, mean-looking shrub thiee feet 
high with small ovate leaves ; flowers small, irregular shaped, pale, 
dull-red with two purple-black, heart-shaped, erect lappets. 

Lythrum. 

LOOSESTRIFE. 

L. Graefferi.—An ornamental trailing herb which keeps in 
flower for a long time. Flowers cymose, pink. Good for rockwork 
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and hanging baskets. Suitable for the hills. L. roseum is also 
pretty. Easily propagated from seed and by division. 


Heimia. 

H. myrtifolia. —A small, low, slender, unpretending shrub; 
bears in May numerous small, yellow, uninteresting flowers. 

Ginoria. 

G. americana. —A rather pretty shrub, three or four feet high, 
with small Myrtle-like leaves ; bears during the hot and rainy 
seasons pretty, moderate-sized purple flowers, succeeded in the cold 
weather by small, shining, dark-purple berries. 

Grislea. 

G. tomentosa— Dharee — Dhao. —A large shrub, or rather small 
tree, eight or ten feet high, with drooping branches, and rather 
coarse-looking foliage, but very handsome when in full blossom in 
February and March, presenting the appearance of a perfect shower 
of dazzling red, with its infinitude of small, tubular, scarlet flowers. 


Lawsonia. 

HENNA, CAMPTURE. 

L. alba — Henna— Melmdee .—A large shrub, sometimes 
growing to seven or eight feet high, with small neat foliage, much 
resembling that of a Myrtle ; bears at the beginning and end of the 
cold seasons numerous large compact panicles of small greenish- 
white flowers which scent the garden with a delightful fragiance. 
A plant of considerable notoriety for the red dye which the leaves 
afford to the women of the East for staining their finger- and 
toe-nails. Propagated easily from seed or cuttings. 


Lafoensia. 

L. Vandelliana. —A small tree with foliage of a very neat 
and ornamental character; leaves oval, smooth, rigid, and shining, 
two and-a-half inches long; rather showy when m December it 
produces its abundance of large Lagerstroemia-like golden-yellow 
blossoms with numerous long stamens projecting from them. 

Lagers troemia. 

L, indica.— rAn ereot-growing shrub, three "or four feet high, 
with smooth oval leaves, two-thirds of an inoh long; hears in the 
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rains, in unbounded profusion, large panicles of rather small, fringe- 
petalled rose-coloured flowers. There is a variety likewise v ith the 
flower pure white, and one with them of a lilac 'colour. The three 
varieties grown together m a group, wheii in full blossom, form a 
most lovely ornament to the garden. In the cold season it is 
entirely leafless, when it should be well pruned m ; easily propagated 
either from seed or cuttings. 

L. elegans. —A large, strong-growing shrub with large hand¬ 
some leaves and flowers, about ten times as large as those of the 
preceding ; a magnificent object when in full flower, with its great 
compact panicles of light-purple blossom, showing finely against its 
dark rich foliage. 

L. Flos-Reginae. —A large tree of the Ghaut forests. Some¬ 
times called the “ Pride of India,” on account of its gorgeous 
blossom. The latter breaks forth m May or June, along with the 
young leaves, and is truly a splendid sight. The panicles, which 
are mostly terminal, are two feet in length; while the individual 
flower is not less than four inches in diameter, and mauve-purple 
in colour. When in blossom this tree can he seen a long way off. 
Major Drury says of it:—“This is, without exception, when in 
blossom, one of the most showy trees of the Indian forests. It is 
now commonly cultivated in gardens on the Western Coast, where 
the moist damp climate is most suitable for its giowth and the full 
development of the rich rose-coloured blossoms. In forests near the 
banks of rivers it grows to an enormous size, some having purple 
flowers, and fornung a most beautiful and striking appearance.” 
Propagated from seed sown in Pebi uary, 

MELASTOMACEflE. 

Centradenia. 

A pretty genus of Mexican or Central American evergreen 
plants, with ovate-lanceolate ribbed leaves. Cultivated in the 
conservatory both foT the beauty of tbeir foliage and flowers. The 
two varieties mostly seen in cultivation are C. grandiflora with 
large, rose-coloured flowers and C. rosea with smaller flowers of the 
same colour. Both are propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass. 

C. floribunda. —A small herbaceous pot-plant, native of 
Mexico, with dark-red stems, and narrow lanceolate leaves, from an 
inch to an inch and-a-half long; bears from February to March 
a profusion of small rose-coloured flowers, at which time it is a 
tolerably pretty object, resembling one of the annuals in bloom. 
Cuttings strike easily. 

Bertolonia. 

A Brazilian genus of dwarf sprawling pot-plants with heart- 
shaped, ciliated leaves having raised libs. The cultivated species 
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B. Marchandi, with its variety B. M. superba, have beautiful 
velvety leaves and are very ornamental when grown in the grass 
conservatory, in a light rich sandy soil. Propagated by cuttings in 
sand, under a hand-glass during the rains. A hot-house plant on 
the hills. 


Cyanophyllum. 

A very handsome genus of tropical American plants with large 
noble-looking leaves from one to two feet long. A rather light 
vegetable soil with free drainage suits them best, They grow well 
in the grass conservatory. Propagated by cuttings in fine sand 
under a hand-glass, during the rains ; also by division of side-shoots 
when re-pottmg in February and March. The species in 
cultivation are 

C. Assamicum.—Native of Assam, with ribbed leaves of a 
dark-green on the upper surface and ieddish underneath. 

C. Bowmanni.—Somewhat different from the last in having 
handsomer leaves of larger size. 

C. magnificum.—This is one of the handsomest foliage plants 
in cultivation, with leaves of one to two feet in length, and nine to 
ten inches wide, tapering to n point. The upper surface of a 
beautiful velvet green, the raised ribs being white, while the 
underside is of a fine reddish purple. Grows to a height of four 
to five feet. 

C. spectandum.—Differing very little from C. Bowmanni. 

On the hills it would be necessary to treat these plants as 
stove exotics. Flowers are of no merit. 

Arlhrostemma. 

A. lineatum.—A pot-plant, native of Peru, with elliptical 
rough leaves, one to two inches long : in my opinion of no great 
merit though considered choice by some ; bears in the cold season, 
rather profusely, largish heads of dingy-white flowers of moderate 
size. Propagated by removal of suckers. 

Pleroma. 

Sytl. LASTAHDRA. 

P. trinervsa.—A choice and delicate pot-plant, of woody 
habit, but of small growth ; very ornamental if only for its rich green 
peculiar foliage; bears during the hot months handsome pale- 
purple flowers of moderate size. Propagated by cuttings under 
glass in the rains. 

P. macranthum.—A shrub with large mauve, purple flowers, 
said to grow well at Coonoor and Ootacamund. Not found on the 
plains. 
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Melastoma. 

M. malabathricum—l>;iu w Rhododtatjeux —A shrub, 
similai iu churaetei to the la-t. bat of huger Lulul. auil loo-e mode 
of growth ; a rather delicate plant, require^ to be mown ill a pot; 
beais in the cold season laiye mauve-purple flovren: piu'mce-, seed 
abundantly, from which it ran be raised ea-tly. Tin- i- j -plenciid 
busli on the Western Ghaut:,. 

M. sanguineum.—T’eai - in the cold weather puipU-h-blue 
flowers, in all other inspect, very -imilar to the prc eding; 
occasionally yields seed, fiom which young plant- may be raised. 

Osbeckia. 

A genus containing many handsome plant- v.ithtlie peculiar 
characteristic three-ribbed leave® ol the Melastoma and Plemora 
and producing beautiful flower- very .similar to tliens ; manv -pecies 
are natives ot our Indian lulls, but none, accordinu to Fiiminger, 
able to endure the climate of the plain®. 

Medinilla. 

M. vagans. —A small pot-slirub/vory lianrhome fioniit- dark 
rich glossy leaves ; bears small crimson flower a, very numerous, 
and somewhat like those ot an Ardi&ia, seemingly not opening well. 
A rare plant. Propagated by cuttings. 

Sonerila. 

S.margaritacea.—A lovely small pot-plant, with oval-pointed 
polished dark-green leaves, marked with rows of pearl-like spots, 
and with deep-red stems; bears numerous small pretty three- 
petalled pink flowers, with show yellow anthers. Native of the 
hills of India, and has been exhibited at the Calcutta shows, hut is 
a very rare plant. Several other species arc met with in Assam. 
Propagated by cuttings. 


Memecylon. 

M. tinctorium. —A large woody shrub or small tree, native 
of the jungles of India; a very beautiful ornament to the garden 
for its cheerful glossy foliage as well as for its flowers; blossoms in 
March with very small fragrant lilac flowers ; cleaving to the stems 
in compact little bunches, and covering them in boundless profusion. 
Propagated by layers and by seed. Syn. M. eduie (Ieonwood). 

M. capitellatum. —Differs from the preceding only in that 
its leaves are smaller, and that it is somewhat later in its period of 
blossoming. M. Henyeanum is commonly found in the south. 
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MYRTAOE/E. 

Melaleuca. 

M. cajeputi— Cajeput Oil-tree.— A moderate-sizer] tree 
with pleasing, dark, (evergreen. Willow-like foliage, forming an 
agreeable contrast with the ashy-grey colour of its withered-looking 
bark. In much esteem among the natives, who make use of the large 
flakes of inner bark, which are easily torn off, for inscribing their 
sacred writings upon. Bears small whitish flowers of no interest. 
Produces seed abundantly, which when sown by hand is rarely found 
to germinate, though numerous plants spring up self-sown around 
where the tree stands. 


Eucalyptus. 

The Eucalypts are natives of Australasia but have proved 
themselves excellent growers in any country with suitable climate. 
They have, foi example, been grown successfully in the West 
Highlands of Scotland as well as in India. Many are trees of 
enormous height. Some are said to make malarial regions less so, 
but this is probably as much duo to the drainage they effect as 
to any subtle influence they may have. Eucalyptus globulus is 
the blue gum tree and the best producer of Eucalyptus oil. It grows 
well iu the temperate climate of the Nilgherries. E. paniculata 
and E. rostrata have grown well in Poona with a 27-inch rainfall 
and a range ot temperature from (normally) about 10°F. to 110°P. 
in the year. These two species also succeed well at intermediate 
elevations in the south, and so do E. citriodora and E. mar- 
ginata. E. ficifolius with its profusion of crimson flowers is a 
very ornamental plant. The trees look best iu clumps. Seedlings 
are easily raised by the usual methods. 

Napoleona. 

N. imperialis.—A shrub of handsome growth and Camellia¬ 
like appearance ; native of Sierra Leone ; fine, handsome plants, 
were in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, in the open ground, as well 
as iu Mr. Grote’s garden at Alipore, where they bore in March and 
April close upon the stems, and all but hidden by the leaves, their 
not very showy flowers, which are of an apricot-orange colour, and 
somewhat like those of a Passion-flower. It is easily multiplied by 
cuttings in the rains. 


Gustavia. 

« . A remarkable genus of tropical American trees and shrubs, of 
which one or two species are found in Botanical Gardens in this 
.country. 
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G. insignis. —A shrub of three to four feet. Leaves dark 
green, sessile obovate, shining. Flower nearly half a foot in. dia¬ 
meter, creamy-white or slightly tinted with rose : filaments rose 
and anthers orange-coloured. Cultivated in the conservatory or 
under the shade of tiees. This is a rare plant, recpiiiing heat. 

Barringtonia. 

B. speciosa. —An evergreen tree, notable for its large hand¬ 
some character of foliage ; bears great heads of blossom, with large 
flowers made up of a numerous assemblage of long, deep, ro-e- 
colouxed filaments, which have been likened to a painter’s bru-k. 
Native of the Straits, Ceylon, and rarely S. India. An inhabitant 
of the tropicals. Its fruits are distributed by water seashore. 
Seldom found in cultivation. Propagated from seeds and cuttings, 
the latter with leaves attached. 

B. racemosa. —A stout timber tree of similar character to the 
preceding. Major Drury remarks : -1 When in flower it has a most 
beautiful appearance from, its long pendulous racemes of rose- 
coloured flowers ; commonly to be met with along the banks of the 
back-waters in Travancore.” Propagated hv seed and cuttings. 

Tristania. 

T. conferta. —A graceful evergreen tree found in public 
gardens in the cooler parts of India. Introduced from East 
Australia, T. neriifolia, from the same place, is also a nice tree. 
Both are suitable for clumps and avenues. Baised from seed. 


Careya. 

C. arborea. —A handsome evergreen tree of the Eouth. 
Effective when in flower and fruit, the latter like an overgrown 
Apple. Raised from seed. 


Couroupita. 

C. guianensis — The Cannon-ball Thee. —Introduced from 
tropical. America and only found in Botanical Gardens. The large 
curiously-formed flowers are borne in clusters on the upper trunk 
and main limbs of the tree, and present a pleasing combination of 
rosy-purple, white, and yellow colours. The monadelphous stamens 
are formed into a one-sided band which, rising from the base of the 
ovary recurves over, so that the anthers are pressed down on the 
pistil. The latter, however, may or may not be covered at the 
time by a lateral petal. There are also some abortive stamens 
at the base of the band. Thrives well at Pondicherry on the east 
coast of the Madras Presidency and in Ceylon. 
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Caliistemon. 

4 genu* of small trees, of which Don wiites “ All are woithy oi 
cultivation fiom the neatness ol tin a foliage and beauty of their 
blossoms, especially those with spkndid floweis of euinson and 
scatlet.” 

C. linearis—Auara yuan Butill p.iujsii — V small tiee of 
Willow-like lob a go, remaikably boiutiful in Vpul, when in blossom 
with its niumrous Brittle biush-liki lulls ol bulb tut cum son 
flowers. 

C. salignus.—An cxtrciimh handsome and giacotul tiee- 
slirub ol Wdlow-like foliage, tin leaves emitting, when bruised, a 
Myillo-like odour. Very piettv when in blossom, in Vpul and May, 
with its numinous small white flow< is 

Myrtus. 

M. communis —Common Mykile — Bildtce Mehndee —This 
old familial anti most agieenble sluub thuves well in all puts of 
India, but better in the north-west, net ouung to Fnnungei, than in 
Bengal. In either locality it altams to a vei ) guat size It bears 
its pretty small white flowm-, succeeded by its blue-black beiues, 
iu the cold season Piopagate 1 by lam-.. 

M. tomentosa. —A handsome shrub, native of the Nilghomes, 
beating a piofusiou of pmk blossoms somewhat leseinbling those of 
the Peach. Mentioned in Dr. Voigt’s catalogue 

Eugenia. 

E. caryophyllata — Tim Olovl— Lumj — Native of the 
Moluccas, wlieio it grows to a rather large tree. Don says ■ “ It is 
difficult to transplant. Seeds aie usually sown wheie tiees are 
intended to lemam; for, if the loots are once injured, it is seldom 
they recovei ” Dr. Voigt states that “ m Bengal it can scarcely 
be kept alive throughout the veaiThe ]dant grows in Malaya 
on poious, well-drained soil The “Cloves” aio Hie unexpanded 
flower buds, 

E. Jambos— Thu Bosh-apple Tree —Found, appaiently 
acclimatised, in Bengal and Assam. It is useful on account of its 
showy foliage and flowers. The fruit lias a delicate flavour and 
can be used for jelly making The plant is woithy of a place in 
any sub-tropicnl gaiden 

E. Jambolana— The Jambul Tree —A common eveigreen 
tree It fonns the gj eater pait of the forest vegetation of Maha- 
bleshwar, ancl from its flowers the wild boos got the peculiarly 
flavoured Mahableshwar honev. The fruit is a purple fruit with a 
stone in it, about the size of a small Plum. It makes excellent tarts 
and puddings. Easily propugatecl by seed. Superior kinds should 
be grafted. 
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E. malaccensis.— In alir< 'pf e f = a\ti_. ornamental tie,., ruth 
]ai c"> handsome, iauiel-foinioil, umk, <_ln-n hare-, vinch relieve 
supeibh ■* ]if line bundles of thctis .vitIi then uunvioua long 
crimson 111 unents , \fiv ■-inLni^ ul-o 1 linn corutcl luthits b autiful 
fruit'. Piopa D ated In xn f d 


t OdBRLI'At E.E. 

Poivrea. 

P» coccinea— S'/amu/ai Combretum coccineum. —A large 
climbin'. shrub ruth yu\ duidei 'tt>us. inquire* the support of a 
tiellis , almost constantly m blos-om with a piufu-iuii of small 
bmrht eiuuson flowers, borne in large compact brush-like bunches, 
beautifully iehe\ed auuint the bimlrt, clu.m.ful, glo'—y giecn of the 
folia , 0 , One of the hum boniest and mud priced ornaments of our 
Indian gardens. Prop mat'd by lavr-r-, which usually take a long 
tune b +oie looting Hi Mackintosh «avs that it should be giaited 
on Combretum pinceanum or suine uthei izee-gi owing species. 

P. Roxburghii. —Apoweiful rambling sluub, orergiowing a 
great extent of 'pare ; bears 111 Jamm} briish-like tiusse? of dmgv- 
white floveis of 110 attractiveness. 

P. grandiflora. —Beais floras tery =imilai to the fii3t 
nauucl, only much laxgei. 

Combretum. 

Several species of this genus of noble scandent shrubs are now 
found commonly enough in the gardens about Calcutta. They aie 
apt to become rampant, and are benefited by being well cut 111 when 
the tune of flowenngis ovei, and bloom the better; for it afteiwaids. 
They aie propagated by layeis, winch are sometimes slow in rooting. 
Cutlmgs lime do not succeed, and some difficulty 111 striking them 
appeals to lie met ruth 111 England likewise, for a water 111 the 
“ Gardenei’s Chronicle ” observes *. “ This ansex from not selecting 
lit pieces for cuttings, for short-jomted film bits of young w ood, 
treated m the ordinary manner, root freely. These aie easily 
obtained from pot-bound specimens ” Some beai seed abundantly 
from which plants may be readily raised, but these will take four or 
five years at least befoic coming into bloom. 

Mr. Mackintosh says ;—“ As soon as the young wood has 
ripened, and the leaves begin to fall, the lateral shoots should be cut 
hack to within one bud of the base, and if the spurs thus formed 
along the 111 am stem become too crowded, they should he thhined 
out to a foot apart. By this means C. grandiflorum has been 
made to bloom, which is one of the slrj est flowers of the genus.”* 


F, MG 


* “ Book of t]i« Condon,” Yol, II, p 717. 
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C. comosum.—A Urge climbing shrub, admirably adapted 
for covering an arbour or archway; forms a delightful ornament 
during the cold season, when it is a perfect mass of bloom with 
countless large compact, biush-like clusters of bright-crimson 
flowers. 

C. rotundif oliurn.—A huge rambling shrub ; bears dull white 
flowers ; not at all interesting. 

C. grandifiorum.—A rambling shrub, of very powerful habit 1 
requires a vast deal ol room, and a veiy robust support to grow 
upon ; bears in November, in great profusion, trusses of fine deep- 
crimson flowers. 

C. maevophyllum.—In every respect a truly noble plant: 
nothing can surpass it in magnificence and beauty when in full bloom 
in February and March ; the very large, laurel-shaped, wavy, 
blackisli-greon loaves of themselves render the plant very handsome 
and desirable. It has the advantage also of being less rampant 
in growth than oilier species; flowers borne in moderate-sized 
brush-like bunches of the most vivid deop-carmine, admirably 
relieved by the dense, dark, grand foliage. 

C. pinceanum.— A sbiub of considerable size, described by 
Sir J. Paxton as bearing “ panicles of flowers a foot and-a-half long, 
of a red or purplish-red colour.” With tliis description the plants 
so named in the Calculta Botanical Gardens do not altogether 
correspond, as the flowers they produce are of a light vermilion or 
cinnabar colour. Blossoms in February, when almost leafless, 
becoming then an entire mass of bloom with its large compact sprays 
of numberless trusses of flowers. 

C. densiflorum.—A noble scandent shrub, with large hand¬ 
some leaves ; bears fine trusses of beautiful crimson blossoms in the 
cold season. 

C. Wightianum, C. chinense, C. acuminatum..—These last 
three are large rambling shrubs, bearing whitish flowers, not suffi¬ 
ciently ornamental to entitle them to a place in the garden. 

Quisqualis. 

RANGOON CREEPER. 

Q. indica.—An extensively-growing scandent shrub, requires 
a strong trellis (better a tree) for its support; bears during the hot 
weather, rainy season, and in fact all the year round, in constant 
succession, profuse clusters of middling-sized flowers, at first white, 
but changing on the following day to a rich blood or claret colour. 
This mixture of red and white gives the plant a unique and charming 
appearance while in flower. In rich soil the growth is very rampant 
and unmanageable ; the plant should be closely cut back during the 
dry season. Easily raised from layers and cuttings. 
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Terminalia. 

This splendid genus of useful and ornamental trees affords 
several species in garden cultivation. T. Catappa, tlie so-called 
Almond tree, or Badam, is perhaps the most popular in compounds 
where, dining the cold ‘ma-.oa, the matured haves assume the 
beautiful autumnal tints seen m deciduous tiees at home. The form 
of the tice also, with its wid''5pieuding branches disposed m distinct 
tiers, renders it a popular ob|"ct. It is not, of couiso, the true 
Almond tiee. 


IIALOR V.GEJ1 

Myriophyllum. 

M. intermedium.—.In aquatic herb found in still waters 
throughout India. 


DROSERACE.E. 

A family of limbs represented in India by only two genera. 

Drosera. 

INDIAN-SDXDEW. 

D. Burmanni.—A mluII reddi-di, stai-hke herb with glandular 
hairs ; found in the moist beds of deep nullahs, or where water may¬ 
be oozing out of the giound. Abundant in South India. An 
interesting little plant, being a fly-catcher. Flower rose-coloured, 
in small spikes or racemes. 

CR.ASSULACEJE. 

Crassula. 

C, nitida and C. miniata.—Small herbaceous pot-plants of a 
succulent nature, very showy and beautiful when in flower, with their 
trusses of crimson blossom, much like that of a Fnlox. Firminger 
brought down plants from Ootacamund, where they thrive well, but 
found them unable to exist in the climate of the plains, as is indeed 
the case with the majority of plants of this description, natives of 
the Cape. They do well on the hills. The only Indian one is 
C. indica, with rose-coloured flowers, 

Kalanchoe. 

A genus of erect-growing succulent herbs. Useful for rockwork 
where the different species attain a height of one to four feet. 

leaves green or fleshy-orange, mostly very irregular in size 
and form. 1 
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The Indian species are K. glandulosa, K. spathulata, K. 
floribunda, K. grandiflora, K. brasiliensis, and K„ 
laciniata. But there are several varieties, among which one called 
K. virens keeps in bloom for a month, and has pretty orange- 
coloured flowers. 

K. heterophylla.—An herbaceous plant with thick succulent 
leaves, weedy-looking, and hardly suited for the garden, though 
somewhat cheerful when in blossom in February with its bright 
yellow Oxalis-like flowers. 


Cotyledon. 

NAVELWOET. 

A large genus of succulent herbs and shrubs, mostly introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The species mostly found in Indian 
gardens are C. agavoides, clavifolia, Cooperi, gibbiflora ? 
Peacockii, glauca, and secunda. The two latter are Mexican, 
rosette-like succulents better known under the old generic name of 
Eclieveria, The House Leek, C. Sempervivum, may be found up 
north, also at Ootacamund. 

Bryophyllum- 

B. calycinum.—An herbaceous plant, in some places found 
growing common by the wayside and in light jungle ; well known 
for the curious property its thick scolloped succulent leaves have of 
throwing out roots and soon becoming plants by merely lying upon 
the surface of the damp ground ; very ornamental when in blossom 
in February, with its numerous large globular-formed flowers of 
pale-green tinged with red, drooping prettily like little bells from 
their erect flower-stem. 


Sedum. 

STONECROP. 

These pretty succulents are only adapted to the colder parts of 
the country. A prostrate species used for carpet-bedding at 
Bangalore, throws up in cymo.se masses, during the cold season 
a fine display of pretty orange flowers. Several species do well 
at Coonoor and Ootacamund. 

TURNERACEHi. 

Turnera. 

T. trioniflora. —A. small herbaceous shrub, native of Brazil, 
with oval dull-green leaves two inches long; bears mostly in the 
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cold season large, cistus-Iike, sparkling, ere,am-white flowers, with 
dark purple-eye. Propagated by division. Difficult to transplant. 

T. ulmifolia.—Of the same size as the last; hears its lanceo¬ 
late shining leaves crowded on the summit of the stems, above 
which are borne at all seasons its largo dull-vellow flowers ; met 
with growing out of old walls about Calcutta. 

SAXIFRAGACEJE. 

Saxifrage. 

S. sarmentosa.—A pretty herbaceous plant, with small round 
leaves, variegated above, and of a dark-red colour on their under¬ 
surface ; usually grown in England in pots suspended from the 
window-frame, whence it lets drop its delicate, thread-like, red 
runners in such profusion as almost to give the appearance of 
matted hair. Plants were introduced into this country from 
China by Mr. Fortune, but they do not seem to thrive here, nor 
manifest any tendeucy to send out the runners, which constitute 
the principal feature of their beauty. 

Hydrangea. 

H. mutabilis.—This plant, wliich in the Channel Islands be* 
conies a large, noble, bushy shrub, six or eight feet in height, is not 
uncommon in Calcutta, but is grown in a pot, and never attains 
to more than a foot and-a-half high, nor bears those magnificent 
trusses of bloom wliich render it so conspicuous an object- of beauty 
in Europe. 

On the hills this plant thrives to great perfection, and blooms in 
profusion. It is at its best during the rainy season, when it attains 
its greatest size. Needs very little care or attention. It is by nature 
a marsh plant, and requires abundance of water, particularly at the 
, period of its most- vigorous growth in March and April and is best 
placed in a pau of water. It requires a light soil, and to be kept in 
the shade. Sir J. Paxton says that “ much of the success in the 
culture of the plants depends upon their being placed in a 
southern aspect before flowering to ripen their wood and buds.” 
The great difficulty, however, here is to induce them to make wood. 
Flowers in April and May. Propagated easily by division, 

H. Japonica.—This plant differs from the last in the leaves, 
being of a longer, more pointed form, and of a more verdant fresher 
green. The central flowers also of each truss of blossom are fertile 
while those of the last are all barren. The habit of the two species 
is precisely the same, as well as the mode of cultivation. Attains a 
fine size and blooms freely on the hills. 

H. Japonica, variegata.—An exceedingly beautiful plant, 
with large cream-coloured leaves blotched with green. Firminger 
brought down plants of this from Ootacamund for the Calcutta 
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Botanical Gardens, as well as foi Lis own, but they all perished in 
the hot season, seemingly incapable of surviving the heat of the 
plains. 

Brexia. 

B. chrysophylla.—A small tree introduced from Madagascar. 
Cultivated in the conservatory, where its large leaves of a beautiful 
golden tint are attractive. A light sandy soil, with a few bits of old 
mortar, suits it best. Propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass 
during the lainy season. Requires protection and heat on the 
hills. Other species are B. madagascariensis and B. spinosa. 
All will succeed in tropical India. 

Deutzia. 

D. corymbosa and crenatawith varieties should succeed 
well at such places as Simla, Darjeeling and Ootacanmnd. They 
arc hardy, deciduous shrubs with* pretty w hite or pink flowers. 

Astilbe. 

A. Japonica— Japanese Spiraea. —This iall herb, with its fine 
terminal spikes of pure while downs, is highly decorative, whether 
on the lawn or in a slimhherv. A. J. variegata is an improved 
variety' of the type species. These .should do at hill stations. 

[ Philadelphia. 

P. coronarius— Mock Ohanoic or Syringa.— This hardy 
ornamental shrub will only succeed in the far north and at high 
altitudes in the south. “ Grows luxuriantly at Ooty (Ootacamund), 
should he pruned to induce flowering.”—I?. T. B. “ For propagat¬ 
ing take root growths. Does better in Only than Coonoor.”— 0. G. 
The double flowering varieties, P. C, primuleefloras and P. C. 
nanus, should he introduced. 

Escallonia. 

A genus of ornamental evergreen shrubs from South America. 
One species (name unknown) is reported to be doing well at Coonoor 
and Ootacamund. E. floribunda, E* macrantha, and E. orga- 
nensis are the best species to inlroduec at hill stations.'^ They are 
propagated by layers and cuttings. 

ROSACEA. 

Ribes. 

CURRANT. 

R. sanguineum and oilier species of the “ Flowering Currant ” 
are said to thrive well at Ootacamund, and to bloom all the year 
round. They are, of course, useless for the plains. 
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pure white. Xu Ro^e oi rhm group, as tar as I can ascertain, has 
ever been brought to e'-tabli-h itself aiv! thrive in Lower Bengal, 
nor, ao I believe, in the plains of India at all. Roxburgh in his 
'Flora Indiea : ha?, it i- true, specified R. centifolia, but it is 
R. damascena he intends, which he accounts only a variety of 
R. centifolia. 

Moss Rose, Rosa centifolia, var. muscosa. —This Rose has 
b-en several time= introduced hut never brought to thrive, and 
establish itself. Even in the apparently more congenial climate 
of Uotaeaniund, I learnt that it had not been found to succeed. 
In the Punjab. I am fold, it thrives very tolerably, and may he 
budded ruth gieat succe^-. but that it is most leluctant to blossom ; 
bib I am led to suspect it is not the true old Moss they have there, 
but one oi the many hybrids that have been raised from it. On the 
lulls, however, the several varieties of Moss Rose thrive and blossom 
lreelv. Examples :—Blanche Moreau, Little Gem, White Bath, 
Crimson Globe, Proveni e. 


Rosa Damascena. 

DA3L1SIC ROsE". 

Bussora or Persian Roses. —The Buv-oia Ru'e is dis¬ 
tinguished for the rich peifnme of its flowem, is common all over 
India, and in some pla< e.s cultivated extensively for the manufacture 
of alar. There are two vanetie-. the red and the white, only 
partially double, very fugitive, blossoming for one brief season—in 
March. The stems are profusely covered with .small fine spines, 
and the plant has rather a riiabbv, unsightly appearance. The 
usual pi actice is to head down all the .stems in November, remove 
the earth, so that the roots be laid bare for a week or two, and 
then fill in the earth again with a liberal supply of old c.*w 
manure. 

The Bussora appear? to be the form of R, damascena, such a? 
we might almost expect to find it in its wild, uncultivated state. In 
this state, seemingly, it is alone capable of existing in India. For 
I know of no other form of the Damask Rose that has been estab¬ 
lished in India—not one certainly of the sweet and completely 
double varieties that in past years were so much the ornament of 
English gardens, as indeed of some few they even now are. 
Examples :—York and Lancaster, Red Damask. La Ville de 
Bruxelles, Madame Stoltz, Madame Hardy. 

HYBRID PROVENCE : HYBRID CHINA : HYBRID BOURBON 
EOSA ALBA : ROSA GALLICA : ROSA SPINOSISSIMA. 

Of these several groups, hardly a Rose will he found to which 
the climate of India is adapted. Of the Hybrid Provence and 
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Hybrid China groups, plants introduced by me existed in a veiv 
unthriving condition in my garden more tlian a year. Of Hybrid 
Bourbons, Charles Duval, Paul Perms and Paul Hi cant have been 
introduced, and found to tlnive vigoiously, but picduce no flowers. 
Of tlie remaining three groups, T am not await- that I have seen a 
single Rose in this country. Examples—Adele Prevost, Mrs. 
Rivers, Pauline Garcia, General Jacqueminot, William Jesse, Victor 
Hugo, Climles Duval, Etiolc do 1*1 Malmaison, Queen of Denmark, 
Stanwell. 


Rosa rubiginosa. 

SWEET URIAH—EGLANTINE. 

Common in all parts of India ; bears small pink, single flowers, 
does not bear the knife well, and will not blossom if pruned ; can 
bo propagated by budding, grafting, or sowing the seed, but 
rarely by cut tings. It produces seed which is gathered when quite 
iipo and sown immediately. If takes twelve or eighteen months 
to germinate. 

Rosa lutea (sijn. R. foetida). 

AUSTRIAN BRIAR. 

The only Rose of this group I have seen in India was one which, 
when I resided at Ferozopore, I obtained from Peshawar from 
cuttings conveyed in a letter, and nearly dried up by a five-days’ 
journey in September. I removed several buds, winch I inserted 
upon stems of the Rose Edouard. They nearly all took, ft was u 
pretty variety, with sweet-scented leaves, and blossomed in March 
with a profusion of single, golden-yellow, rather evanescent flower 1 -, 
but making for the time a most beautiful display. 

Persian Yellow.—This is the only one of its group considered 
worthy of cultivation in England, bean deep golden-yellow, perfectly 
dojble flowers. It has been introduced into tins country, but 
cannot be bi ought to thrive or blossom vigorously. 

Rosa Banksiee. 

BANKKIAN ROSES. 

Rosa Ternata.—A common plant about Calcutta; of rampant 
growth, witli blight, glossy, dark-green foliage, contrasting prettily 
with its single pure white flowers. 

White Banksian, from China, a plant with slender them less 
twigs and long narrow leaves, is met with in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, and bears in April bunches of very small, double, white, 
violet-scented flowers, but thrives very indifferently; well not bear 
pruning. 
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Yellow Banksitm 1 - il^«i m -t with in t .tic utta. but is rare. 
A conspicuous plant at O itae imund. 

Fortune’s Yellow Rose. 

A rambling -Inub with slondoi blanches. nf rapid and extensive 
giuwtli, not; to b; i onfoiin le 1 v.'itk the White B.mlr-ian Rosa 
Fortuni.iiia ; llowm - de-iim-d at lain•. double, wtrli tb n petals 
loo- ‘1 y an 1 iiregulatlr auanire 1. of copper and fawn colour ; intro¬ 
duced by ’ll!. Fortune, tnmi China. into the Gardens ot the Agn- 
FIartieitltiii.il Society, but ha- ir-vc-i floweied. which possibly 
mar be ovnntr to it- havinj b on pained. Jles-i-. Standish 
and Noble, tie* cultivatin'! nt it in England, sty :—"The shoots 
-hoidd onlv la t limn >d , to -lioitrn 1 Item i- to c lest toy the flowers.’’* 

Rosa multiflora. 

A poweiful -canlent -limb: b ,n- -mall pinkish flowers in 
Febiu.u v in nowded du-tei- : liai■ 11. \wuth a place m the garden. 
* — plants take sevei.il u.ih and become verv huge befcue tliey 
lilo—om and do so tlmn only-p.iimo'v, Thi~, though very .-imilat 
to the Rose beanna tin- -dup name m England, is quite distinct 
hom it. Both kind- aie iound at Oot.ii amund, where they form 
hedges, anl blossom most piofuwlr. I brought down thence the 
English variety to Oli'n-mah but it -uei ded there no better than 
the common land. 

The Rosa multiflora of the hills is of Japanese oiurm, and 
i- sometimes spoken of to the " Japanese -lock.” 

Rosa gigantea. 

A climbing Rose of lampant giowth, very similar to the last; 
pioducrs no flowers ; Used m Lowei Bengal for stocks'for inarching 
upon. (Tunis in Poona without flowering. 

Rosa involucrata. 

A bramble-like plant, with small, pale yellow-green, pretty 
foliage; beam in February a profusion of white flowers like those 
of the Dog Rose; quite single. 

DIVISION II. 

Damask Perpetual. 

Laurence de Montmorency.— A common Rose in the 
gmclens about Calcutta, and certainly one of the most beautiful 
plants of dwarf habit; flowers large, double, cup-formed, of 


* Paxton’s “ Floiver Garden," Vol. II, p, 457. 
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delicate blush colour; should be pruned fieely : easily propagated 
by cuttings. 


Hybrid Perpetual. 

In England, the Roses of this group stand in the very highest 
estimation for the fulness, colour, and fragrance of tlicir flowers, and 
some, but by no means all, lor the continuance of their blooming. 
In this country they seem, it is true, when once established, to 
thrive vigorously, but iu many instances arc very shy of blooming : 
some do not bloom at all, and some others, that do produce very 
poor, unsatisfactory, flowers. This, no doubt, depends in a gieat 
measure on them lineage, as already explained. 

In Europe, these Roses are subjected to a severe pruning after 
they have completed their season’s growth. This is sometimes done 
before winter; but more commonly, I believe, in tlic spring, when 
all shoots the plants have made during the past season are cut back 
to a third, or even a quarter of their length. This is equally 
essential in this country, and must by no means be omitted. It 
should he done about the middle of October. 'When in a healthy, 
vigorous condition, cuttings of nearly all of them laid down in 
November are not in the least difficult of propagation. 

Geant des Batailles. —Is met with in several of the Calcutta 
gardens, but never in a very vigorous condition, nor bearing flowers 
to support the high ropufcatiou it once had in Europe, Far superior 
kinds of its class have quite supplanted it now. Mr. New, of the 
Government Gardens at Bangalore, pointed it out to me budded 
upon the Bussora Rose—much to its benefit, as he considered. It 
is not by any means difficult of propagation by cuttings. 

Lord Raglan. —Said to surpass even the last in the beauty 
and dazzling brilliancy of its flowers, introduced by me ; produced 
only poor valueless flowers. 

Leone Verger. —A small compact bush, bearing a profusion 
of small, beautiful, cherry-coloured flowers ; a delightful plant 
nearly constantly in bloom. 

Marquisa Bocceila. —A plant of small growth, remarkable 
for its very distinct and rich green foliage ; flowers of moderate size, 
pale pink, veiy double, and imbricated, produced in the hot and 
rainy seasons : not very easy of propagation by cuttings. 

Caroline de Sansal. —A beautiful pale rose-coloured flower, 
opening with its petals compact and crowded much in the manner 
of Souvenir de la Malmaison : established in (his country, where it 
succeeds tolerably well. 

General Jacqueminot. —A large, not very double, but most 
superbly brilliant Rose of a dazzling red : rvell established in this 
country, where it thrives and blossoms well, and is easily propagated 
among the finest we now -possess. It is so profuse in its blooming 
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that in England plant- uf it an? cultivated by thousands for cut 
flowers for tip* ]LL,nk.-t It-. biigkr culom, however, is rather 
fugitive. 

Princess Adelaide.—(Nut to be confounded with the old 
Tea Roe. to >ilu< h tIu- name i» alone given in the English lists.) 
Flm\ei? de'ii l.li.-li, ldi”e elohul.u. lather -iiiiih when full-blown, 
but escmlinidv 1 .i-iirrtifnl when half open: o long-established 
fdimnite ; bln-i-om- well onlv on plant- thn e or fnui years old. 

Enfant de Mont Carmel.—Flowei- of moderate size, of 
rich deep ciun-on. with sin.ril cump.iet and crowded petals; of a 
fine peculiar fi agr.un e. Tbmes. but not vigorously, here. 

Due de Nemours.—An old Roo in the Acri-Horticultural 
Society'- Garden: flown- (•nm-un. of laige, full, globular form. 

La Reine.—Mi obi lln-e m the couuhy, but -till one of the 
nio-t beautiful. piodmmg lai ee, deep rose-coloured, cup-formed 
flo\ver». Young plant? do not blu—um till two or three years old. 

Pope Pius IX.—A plaid of vigoiuu- giuwtli, but very shy 
of blooming ; nuts forth toward,? tlw cln-e of the rams one or two of 
its lather veiy small double fluwci-. 

Madame Masson.—A beautiful Ro-e, of moderate size; 
flowers deep crimson, changing to violet thrives and blossoms 
well in the Agi i-IIurtieultural Society's Garden. 

Baronne Hallez.—A beautiful daik-red Rose, now long in 
the country. 

The above, together with Madame Laflay, Jules Margottin, 
Baronne Provost, Souvenir de la Reine d’Angleterre, and a few 
others have been long established in India; but those that have 
been introduced since are so many that it would be vain for me to 
attempt to describe or even name them. Some years ago there 
was issued a notice of as many as seventy kinds, distributed by the 
Agri-Horticultural Society : out of these I find about twenty-eight, 
though once in high esteem, and good Roses withal, displaced in the 
English nurseryman's lists by others of superior merit. These lists 
are very extensive. It is well, however, not to be led away by them 
to a craving for too many, but to be satisfied with securing a few of 
the best. And hereupon I quote, as most deserving of consideration, 
what has been said by so eminent an authority as ill'. Rivers : 
“ The New Hybrid Perpetual Roses annually sent out by the French 
florists make up a long list of names ; out of these, as a rule, but 
very few prove worthy of attention; the greater piortion are 
different shades of crimson—seedlings raised from General Jacque¬ 
minot—and fatiguing from their sameness of colour : among them 
all there is not one equal to Charles Lefebvre. Owing to this large 
annual introduction of quasi-new kinds, Rose catalogues have 
become burdened with an array of names tedious to read, and 
irksome to those who wish to select a few really good Roses.” 
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1 now give n list of the chief best kinds in cultivation, ananged 
according in their colours. I attempt no desciiptiun, a-', wheie all 
aie beautiful, it. ucie impossible to ron\ev m few words anv idea of 
the respective, merits o! each. Tiio.se wlio desiie a moie extensive 
list would do well to proem e one from anv of the piincipal Rose- 
groivera in England. 

White.—Coquette des Blanches; Louise. Darzens ; Blanche 
Mtireau. 

Blush.- Baroness Rot lt.se/rihl; Madame Rivers; Mad.une 
Vidot ; linne Blanche; Tliyi a Llammeriek. 

Rose-coloured and Pink.--Abel Ginnd; ('hailes llouilaul ; 
(Jinnies Tenner ; Comtes,-.e tie Chair t'llhaiit; JoHcpliiuo de Beau- 
lianiais, La Prune? (classed by some as a llybiid Tea), Editoi, VT 
edition ; Madame fluinaoiseau ; Madame Theie-,c Luvet; Marguerite 
de St. Aniiind; Marguerite Donibtuin ; Monsieur Homan; 
Heine du Midi ; Caroline do Saiisal; Elie Moiel; Emille Hausbnrg ; 
Mailanie Caillat. 

Carmine.—Beauty of Waltham ; Cbailes Margot,tin ; Johu 
Hopjier ; Juie, M.irgoltm ; Madame Alice Bureau ; Madame Chillies 
Ciupfioi ; Maritime Vidor Vender; Marie li.iddy; Paul Nr run; 
Prince Leon; Victor yenlior; Ville de Lyon; Edward Morion; 
Nnvdy Ere res ; Princess Louise.. 

Bright Crimson and Scarlet .--Alfred Colouib ; Antonie 
Douchei ; Baronne Adolphe de Rothschild; Charles Leftibvre ; 
Dr. Anclnj ; Duo do Rohan; Duke of Etlinlncrcjh ; Fisher Holmes; 
Frangois Laoliarine ; Frangois Treyve ; Camille Beinardin ; Duehesse 
dc; Cavlus; Exposition do Brie; Leopold Jlausburgh; Marie 
Baumann. 

Dark Crimson,—Duke of Wellington ; Horace Vernet; Lord 
Clyde; Mai Mind Vuilhnd,; Pierre, Nothing; Prince, Camille de 
llolian ; Xavier Olibo ; Francois Louvut; Baronne Hausinunn ; 
Monte Christo ; Black Thince.” 

Thus far Emuinger's original remarks and lists with one or 
two trifling additions by later editors. The editor of the sixth 
edition has marked in italics the. varieties in the above list that 
are still popular in England. General Jacqueminot should certainly 
bo included in the list. The following should be added : Frau 
Karl Drnscbki, white ; Suzanne Marie Rodocanaehi, pink; Ulrich 
Brunner, cherry red. 


Bourbon Roses, 

Birminger continues ;—‘‘ Rose Edouard. —Originally from the 
Isle of Bourbon, and parent of the ivholu group. An old well-known 
Rose in all parts of India, most desirable for tlie constancy of its 
bloom as well as for the sweetness of its flowers. During the cold 
season it produces flower-buds in unbounded profusion, which rot in 
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the centre and never up*n. Thu stmo . alter blos-oming, should bo 
prune l clo ely. Exc.e lingly vigorous in growth, and easily pro- 
pagat-.l, atror ling the bait storks we have for budding othei kinds 
upon. • ? 

Gloire de Rosomanes.—A plant of laigo-gi’ov.ili and .sprawl¬ 
ing habit, not ’iiicmnni>ui in Calcutta ; produce- all bu* .single, 
l.n ne-petnlb-! bulh.uit i lim.'Oii pleasing to those who care 

iiioi'e foi ‘ohmi t'l.in for form; easily propagated bv cuttings. 
He levs <iie toi'iucd ot this Ro,e in the ^Botanical Hardens at 
Oot.ieanuui l. 

Pheolina Bourbonica.—A toiuinon Rose in Calcutta ; hears 
a -tiong lescliil liU> e to the last in every respect, but produces 
flower- somewhat smaller and perhaps a lirtlc sweeter. 

Armosa.— Jibho:- Ki-sen Paul's Ruse ; somewhat similar 
to Pheolina. but producing its flower-, which are rather smaller, 
more double, and ot better form, in crowded clusters ; produces 
a profusion of bud, in the cold season, which never open. 

Queen. —A lovely, fme-formod, fle-h-roloured Rose; tluives 
well in Calcutta, when- it i, now quite established. 

Mrs. Bosanquet (called former!v. in the Harden of the Agri- 
Horticultural Bouielv, Maiden’s Blush, am 1 known bv natiu* dealers 
as Klnii'ii Peil ).—A plant of stout stems, bur not large srowth; 
lloweis large, white, the petals overlap]ring with beautiful regularity, 
as in a ('amellia ; peifeet in form, and mu: of the lovelie-t Roses we 
have : the plant does not bear much cutting in ; not very readily 
propagated ; but cutting, put down in November, in a shady place, 
will .some of them strike. From its vigoioiB growth, and the much 
finer and fuller flowers it produces in this country, I was for .some 
time unable to identify tins rose. Following some. 1 have retained 
it among the Bourbons, though usually grouped among the China. 

Acidalie.—A beautiful blush Ro,e ; bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to Mrs. Bosanquet. but ka= petals more uneven with a deeper 
tinge on their edges. Not a very thriving plant in this country. 

Pierre de St. Cyr. —Pale pink of moderate size, very beau¬ 
tiful. Thrives well and blossoms most freely in this country. 

Prince Albert, —Described as a superb Rose, is found in 
some of the Calcutta gardens. 

Marquis de Balbiano. —A plant of moderate growth. 
Flowers of medium size, very double, of a dazzling fiery-crimson 
colour. 

Queen of the Reds (so named in the Harden of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, and certainly not, as supposed by some to 
be, the French Rose D’Aguesseau). Au old and common Rose 


* For the hi-tory of this Rose see paoer sent by Firminger to the 
Journal of thn Airi-Horti. Soe., Vol. IV, Part II, N. S. 
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in Calcutta garden; plant not of large growth; flower'- bear the 
strongest possible resemblance to those ot the last. 

Sit* Joseph Paxton-— Intioduced by me; proved a stout¬ 
growing plant with large handsome foliage, and produced fine deep, 
dazzling crimson flowers. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison. —A most superb Rose, parti¬ 
cularly lovely in the bud, which is large and blusli-eolomed. 

Most of the Roses of this group may, I believe, be reckoned as 
likely to thrive and blossom well in India. The following are the 
principal onos now found m the nurserymen’s list 1 ., arranged 
according to colour :— 

White .—Baron tie Maynard, Emotion, Madame Gustave 
Bonnet, Mademoiselle Enrain, Marguerite Bonnet. Pink —Baron 
G onella, Catherine Guillot, Oomtesse Barbantunnc, Empress 
Eugenic, L 1 Avenir, Louise Margottin, Madame Charles Baltet, 
Madame MaiAelial, Michel Roimet, Moclele de Perfection. Rose .— 
Bnronno Noirmonl, Heroine Vaucluse, Madame de Stella. 
Carmine .—Jules Cesar, Rev. H. Dombrain, Dr. Bevthet, G. 
Peabody. ” 

This group is, on the whole, little grown in England now. 
Souvenir de la Malmaison and Mrs. Bos,aliquot are still popular ab 
autumnal Roses, and Acidali&, Gloire de Rosomanes, and. Madame 
Pierre Oger may be occasionally seen. 


China Roses. 

Firimnger continues :—“ The Roses of this group are more 
dwarf and compact in their growth than those of most other 
groups. All tliat we have in India—and I believe if Clara Sylvain, 
pure white and Pa livin', scailet, be added we have all of any 
merit—thrive vigorously, are most easily propagated by cuttings, 
and, both as regards the profusion as well as beauty of the 
flowers they put forth, blossom in perfection. 

Rosa Chinensis (synonyms Rosa Indica, Rosa semper- 
florens). —This species, the parent of the group, bears valueless 
singlo flowers and is altogether undeserving a place in the garden. 
The cultivated variety, however, called the China Rose, is a cheerful 
plant from the numberless pink blossoms it puts forth, though the 
flowers arc thin and poor in form. 

Eugene Beauharnais.—Flowers small, but very lovely when 
little more than half-expanded, perfect inform, resembling bright 
amaranth-coloured double Anemones. 

Cramoisie Superieure. —Flowers large, completely double, 
the petals like satin velvet, of brilliant crimson scarlet, unequalled 
in colour by any Rose we have. 
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Archduke Charles.—(Known by the name of Rf 
in the Gardens ot the Agn-Hoiticultural Society)— L 
plant of stout habit : flowem noble, of the lar_ r >-->t size, 
petals very beautifully oveiluppmg. almost white on li 
turning to a dark dull-cumson a day or two afterw 

China melior.—Mowets of modeiate size and irregular iormT 
of a mottled dull red colour; very unceitaiu. 

Due de berri.—Somewhat like the last, but the flov.ers 
smaller, darker and often disfigured by a decayed and black centre. 

Madame Breon.—Of a bnlbant rich rose colour, large and 

full. 

Unique.— An old Ro~e in the Botanical Gardens, probably 
a seedling of this country; a pretty fiee-blooming Rose of moderate 
size, with thick imbricated petals of a dull mottled crimson. 

Le Cameleon. —Flowers described a^> uhitbli-pink, changing 
to blackish-ciuuson. 

Lawrenceana — Fairy Queex.—A diminutive plant; flowem 
pink, of the form and size of a double Daisy ; a variety also is met 
with, not uncommon, having flowers somewhat larger. This Rose 
makes no showm the border, and is best grown in a pot correspond¬ 
ing to its size. ” 

Ot the above Craniobie Superieure and Fabvier lemain popiflar. 
There are many new vaiieties of merit, of which Charlotte Klerum 
(red). Queen .Hub (apricot and orange), and Comtesse du Cayla 
(orange and caiimne), may be mentioned. 

Fiiminger continues:— 

Tea-Scented. 

“ The Ruses of this group, distinguished by their smaller 
growth, more delicate habit, and by the peculiar tea-cenfc of the 
flowers, are about the choicest aud most lovely of all. They never, 
as the Hybrid Perpetuals often do, cause disappointment by pro¬ 
ducing no flowers, but, when well established and properly 
cultivated, are sure, in due time, of coming into bloom in great 
beauty. Indeed, those that we have in India seem to me to thrive 
far more vigorously, and blossom even more profusely and beauti¬ 
fully, than they do in England. 

Booth’s Rose. —A local name in Calcutta, supposed by some 
to be Goubault, but more probably Bougere, as delightful a Rose 
as we either have or could have in the country ; of strong vigorous 
growth, producing large exceedingly double deep blush flowers of 
delicious fragrance; easily propagated by cuttings, and very 
common in the Calcutta gardens. 

Wood’s Rose. — A local name, the true name unknown; very 
similar indeed to the last, both in foliage and flower, but the flowers- 
are scentless. Called by some Marshal Bugeaud. 
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Souvenir d’un Ami.—No lto«e that.Ihavebeen in Lidia can 
at all be compared lor beauty of form with the large rose-coloured, 
drooping, ball-expanded flower of this. 

French White.—Its local name in the Gardens of the Agri- 
Ilorti cultural Society, but reitainlv not appropriate as regards the 
colour of its flowers ; supposed by some to be ‘ Maid of Athens ’• 
a bush of considerable size and very abundant foliage, bears in great 
profusion prettily-formed fawn-white very fragrant flowers of 
moderate siz n ; very common in Calcutta, and easily propagated 
by cul(mgs. 

Gloire do Dijon.— Accounted one of the very finest of the. 
Tea R ib&s; Unworn large, expanded, verv double, with orunce- 
yellow cenlie, the eentral petali ciowded and crumpled. The 
colour in different specimen* varies much, ranging from palest 
yellow through reddish orange up to pure red ; an exceedingly 
strong-growing Rose, so much so as to be often trained to cover the 
side of a house; easily piopagated. 

Devoniensia.— Knowu commonly by the name of Yictoua m 
gardens about Calcutta ; one of the finest Roses in existence, produc¬ 
ing fine large double creamy-white deliciously fragrant flowers, dis¬ 
figured often by having a green bud in the centre ; of stout, vigorous 
habit; needs frequently to have the old wood ead out, which 
otherwise would die dowu and become unsightly ; considered diffi¬ 
cult to propagate. 1 have met with most success by putting down 
cuttings jn the open ground beneath a low bush in the month of 
August—a season of the year when cuttings of other kinds seldom 
succeed, 

Julie Mansais.— A small plant with pale yellow-green leaves, 
of delicate habit, and difficult of propagation ; produces small pale 
lemon-coloured flowers, exquisitely beautiful when only half 
expanded. 

Abricote.—Bears moderate-sized flowers with apricot-coloured 
centre. 

Safrano.—Called at Ootacamund, where it is exceedingly 
common, the Copper Rose, from tlie young stems as well as the 
dark-green leaves having much of a coppery tint; produces deep 
fawn-coloured flowers, beautiful only in the bud. 

Comte de Paris. —Bears large llesli-colonioil flowers. 

Elise Sauvage.-~Long known about Calcutta under the 
name ot ‘ Ouorata ’; produces large globular pendulous flowers, 
creamy-white outside and of a rich apricot-yellow within, without 
fragrance ; one of the most lovely Roses known ; though not able 
to bear severe pruning, it is apt to become crowded with a quantity 
of short spur-hlce wood, which it will be necessary to thin out: 
requires well manuring, and in the hot season frequent watering, 
or it will not thrive and blossom at all satisfactorily. Though many 
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years m the country, it i- a diihcult Ro-e tn obtain at Calcutta, 
except at a \my hiiu.lt pine. I have, hov.ever, found no difficulty 
in puipuuatiuff it phmtihJly, nioie particularly as cuttings put 
dov.ii in the l.tui' under any low busli will btnke readily, as they 
will do al-'i in the cold reason ; but m the latter case they require 
fiequetit aateuny. 

La SylpSride.—A 1» .iiitifiil Rose, of moderate size, muck like 
Abiicote in inluu 1 ; tluires well keie. 

La Boule d or.—Flowers small, of a beautiful golden colour ; 
tke plant lores a div soil. 

Souvenir de David. —Flowers described as cherry colour, 
very laige and double. 

Vicomtesse de Cazes.—Flowem orange-yellow, large and 
very double ; oue of tke most beautiful. 

Green Tea.—A dwarf Rose, common for many tmars in 
Calcutta, witk dark glaucous foliage; produces beautiful, small, 
globulin, piue-white, scentless flowers; and buds in tke cold season, 
wluek do not open. 

Beside the above tke following, arranged accoiding to their 
colours, complice nearly all now m cultivation m England :— 

White.— Diuoinensis, Climbing Dcvoniensia, Madame AViller- 
moz ; Madame Bum ; Maiqtuse de Foucault; Nipbetos ; Embens ; 
Souvenir de Mademoiselle Pernet ; Triompke de Guillot; Zelia 
Pradcl; Irene. 

Yellow.— Adrienne Ckristopkle ; Belle Lyonnaise; Bouton 
d’or ; Coquette de Lyon ; Comtesse de Brassard ; Enfant de Lyon ; 
Isabella Sprunt ; Jaune d’or ; Jean Pernet; La Boule d’or ; Lays ; 
L’enfant trouve; Louise de Savoy; Madame Cecile Bertkod; 
Madame Falcot ; Madame Levet; Madame Margottin; Madame 
Maurin; Mademoiselle Adele Jougant, Monsieur Furtado ; Narcisse ; 
Paotolus ; Bcme de' Portugal; Vicomtesse de Cazes. 

Fawn and Salmon.— Archimede ; August Oger; Bougere ; 
Due de Magenta; Madame Damaisin ; Madame St. Joseph ; Mon- 
plaisir ; Pauline Labonte ; Triompke de Luxemburg, 

Flesh and Blush. —Adam: Catherine Mermet; Eugene Des- 
gackes ; Muieekal Bugeaud ; Moire ; Sombreuil, 

Rose.— Comtesse Ouvaioil; General Tartas ; Homer ; Madame 
de Vatry; President.” 

G-loire de Dijon and those marked in italics are still popular 
in England. 

Firminger continues:— 

Noisette. 

“ The original of this group is stated to have been a cross 
between tke Musk-rose and the common China, raised by tke 
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gardener whose name it bears. The varieties bespeak plainly 
enough their origin in the crowded trusses of small, very double 

flowers they produce ; and some, Aimee Vibert, for example, m 

their distinct musk-like odour. Some are all but scentless. Tkev 
are almost always in blossom, but in the height of their beauty 
perhaps in February. 

Bridesmaid Lady Buller. Sir Walter Scott. Felen- 
Iberg. Rod Noisette. —These four last throw up numerous 
shoots iir the form of large rampant rods, which, if closely cut in, rn 
October, will produce in February a great profusion of small red 

flowers; all easy of propagation by cuttings, and common in 

Oalcutt a. 

White Noisette. —A small bush ; throws up continually new 
shoots, which produce great densely-crowded heads of small white 
fainfly-Jj agrnnt flowers, forming one entire mass of white blossom; 
reqimes close pruning: branches which have flowered should be 
immediately out m ; a very common Rose hero ; propagated easily 
from outlines; plants need often to be renewed. 

Caroline Marniesse. —A plant of straggling habit, pioduces 
clusters ol small white flowers, with the crowded petals lapping com¬ 
pletely over, some.what resembling little Ranunculuses; propagated 
easily by cuttings laid down under shade of a low bush in November. 

Aimee Vibert.-~A beautiful white Rose; well adorned with 
fine, rich, verdant foliage, 

The following comprise those which might be reckoned upon as 
certain of succeeding well:— 

While. —Jeanne d’Arc; Marie Accary; Maria Massot. 

Cream.—La Biche. 

Yellow. —Bouquet d’or; Celine Forestier; Claudia Augustin; 
Earl of Eldon ; Guiletta ; Jane Hardy ; Lainarque Jaune; Madame 
Caroline Krister ; Margarita ; Rove d’or. 

Red. —Du Luxemburg.” 

Aimee Vibert, and those in italics are still popular in England. 

Eirminger continues :— 

Tea-scented Noisette. 

1 “ The Roses of this group are usually combined with those of 

the last. They are, however, in many respects very distinct. This 
is at, once discerned in the extended growth of their stems, their very 
much larger flowers, their Tea-like scent, and the smaller number 
of them borne in the truss. They are magnificent Roses, and, as 
from their origin might be concluded, well suited to the climate of 
India, as witnessed in the long established favourite Solfaterro. 

Solfaterre.—Very common in the gardens about Calcutta ; 
a plant of very extensive growth, requiring a stout bamboo trellis 
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for its support ; pm luces large handsome pale-lemon flowers of 
=trong Tea fiagranu*, at nearly all times of the year. The young 
stems, when matine, should be cut back a couple of feet, and the 
=ide shoots, which then break foith, will produce flowers. Apt to 
become ciuwded with small barren wood in the centre, which should 
he cut dean out ; requires plenty of water in the dry season ; pro¬ 
pagated itauall by lureis, bit cuttings also will strike freely. 
Mr. Erimgfon dues no* consider this the true Solfatene, of which 
plant 0 have laiolv bet n n eeivi d hour England, but an interior Ro«e. 
To me the difference is imperceptible. 

Rajah — (Lamarque ?). —A splendid I’obp, in 'every respect 
similar to the last, except that the flowers are somewhat paler, and 
perhaps rather larger. 

Jaune Desprez, —Flowers vaning between buff and red, 
flagrant; thrives and blossom- abundantly here, but the shoots are 
given to die back. 

Canina Bourbonica. —One of the mod beautiful, though oue 
of the commonest and oldest Ro°es in Calcutta ; produces in greatest 
profusion large, handsome, pendulous, vciy double, though not well- 
formed, creamy-white flowers, with apucot centre, relieved most 
agreeably by the veiy peculiar and distinct yellow-green of the 
foliage; benefited by libeial piuiang; considered difficult to pro¬ 
pagate by cuttings. What the proper name of tins Rose is I am at 
a loss to say. I conceived it might be Tiiomplie de Bolw viler. 
Canma Bourbonica (misprinted evidently for Chinensis Bouibomaiial 
was the name ougiually bestowed by Redoute on Rose Edouard. 
How in Calcutta the name became transferred to this Rose it is now 
impossible to tell. 

Marechal Niel. —This noble yellow Rose has now' become 
thoroughly established throughout; India, and is one of the 
finest acquisitions to the garden. It is most vigorous in its 
growth. 

Yellow. — Cloth of Gold; Isabella Gray; Mademoiselle Aristide ; 
Triomplre de Rennes. 

Coppery. —Opbirie ; of brilliant foliage; flowers untidy, but 
borne in great profusion.” 

Of the above Solfaterre, Jaune Desprez, Marechal Riel, and 
Cloth of Gold still hold their own. Ophirie has been superseded by 
that most popular rose, William Allen Richardson, which also does 
well in the Deccan. 

Firminger continues :— 

Musk-roses. 

“ Rosa mosebatta — Seotee .—Botanists seem to have decided 
that, if not actually identical with, this is only a variety of Rosa 
Brunonii, a wild Rose of the Indian hills. Professor Koch says 
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tliey are alike but for the hairiness oi the latter. As fuund in the 
gardens of India, the Musk-rose is in general a dwarl plant, but its 
ordinary height elsewhere is slated to he six or seven feet,. It is 
said that in Persia, lives of rt have been seen as much as thirty feet 
high. It produces small flowers, with narrow, ill-formed, dirty 
white petals, and in the present day possesses lit tit* interest as 
a garden plant, exiept lor its peculiar though not very strong 
fragrance, which, .is its name denotes, is thought to resemble that 
of Music. 


Rosa Lyellii. 

ROSE OP THE DOOM. 

Koozeu. 

A plant of extensive growth, common m the Upper Provinces, 
but not mot with, that I am aware of, near Calcutta ; bears large 
handsonr, double-blush flowers. 

Rosa microphylla. 

A native of the hills of India ; forms a large, compact bush, 
with dense, very pretty, small-leaved foliage ; flowers double ; well- 
formed, blush, with carmine centre, quite scentless ; much adorned 
by the largo green, prickly calyx that surrounds them. 

Climbing Roses. 

Very fow of the lloscs belonging to either of the Boursault, 
Ayrshire, or Evergreen group*, which, as climbing Hoses, for their 
bright foliage and rich prolusion of flowers, form in summer so 
conspicuous an ornament of the English garden, have, if ever intro¬ 
duced, been able to maintain a footing in India. It is upon the 
whole to the Tea-scented Noisettes that the gardens of Bengal at 
least must bo indebted for their climbing lioses. The training, 
however, and pruning I prescribe is applicable, I believe, for climbing 
Roses indiscriminately. But it must be borne in mind that this 
does not apply to those of the Hybrid Perpetual Roses that are 
sometimes trained to a great height, as Pillar Roses. They are none 
the more climbing Roses for being so trained. The property ol all 
true climbing Roses is to send forth stems of great length, towards 
the ends of winch shoots are emitted, which bear the flowers. If, 
then, these stems are much shortened, the lower portions of them 
which remain emit shoots, but these shoots bear no flowers. The 
mode of proceeding with them will then he as follows :— 

1. Insert bamboo stakes in a circle round the plant. Cut out 
clean away to the ground all but three or four of the aforesaid long 
stems, train these three or lour stems from stake to stake in a spiral 
form, and allow them to grow to their fullest length. 
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fl. Gut out all sprays aiifl small wood at tke bottom of these 
stem> so a-- to keep them clear of woo 1 a loot or two from the 
ground. Thi-. wjII render the plant accessible for applying 
surface-dressings, which ace of the utmost benefit. 

3. When the stems become old. and show signs of debility, 
cut them out. and train new ones in their place. 

t. Tim ink" pruning required, if any, will be juat to take off 
about six inches from tin* end of the stem; this will give greater 
strength to the flower shoots just below.” 

The Crimson Clu-tpr, native of China, is an excellent climbing 
Ttosc and does well in the Deccan. 

Dorothy Perkins and all the Wichuraiana class, so popular in 
England, grow well enough on the plains hut do not flower. The 
are being tried on the liills. 


Rubus. 

R. roseefolius.—A small, pretty plant with bramble-like 
foliage, native of the Mauritius; flowers resemble small, very 
compact, double, pure-white, scentless Ro^es; very common in the 
Calcutta gardens, and very troublesome for the numerous suckers 
it throws up to a wide distance around. 


Potentilia. 

Plants of the several kinds of Potentilia may be raised from 
seed in October, and kept with no great difficulty through the 
following hot season; but the poor flowers they produce, if they 
blossom at all, are hardly worth taking the trouble for. Will do 
on the hills. 


Amygdalus. 

A. Persies -Semi-double Chinese Peach. —Sir J. Paxton 
says “ has in all respects the habit of the common Peach. There are 
two varieties, white and red. Seedlings are said to come true from 
seed.” Introduced by Mr. Fortune into the Agri-Hordcultuxal 
Society’s Gardens, and thus described by him :— 

“ These are very remarkable trees, common in the Gardens of 
Northern China, where they attain to the size of our English Almond. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than these when in full bloom. 
In the spring they are literally loaded with flowers, as large as our 
Scotch Roses. The Carnation-flowered has striped blooms resem¬ 
bling the Carnation—hence its name—and sports in a remarkable 
way producing striped and self-coloured flowers upon the same tree. 
As spring flowers they are highly prized by the Chinese. Itinerant 
gardeners carry them about the streets for sale in the northern 
Chinese towns. The flower-buds are then just beginning to expand. 

86 
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The buyer puts his purchase in a pot, gives it a little water, and then 
places it m his window or sitting-room. In a day or two the buds 
burst, and the little tree is one mass of bloom. They are propagated 
by budding and grafting, and will grow well in any common garden 
soil, I ought to add that small plants produce blossoms freely as 
well as large full grown tiees. ”* 

Cerasus. 

C. Laurocerasus,— The so-called Laurel of the English 
gardens. 

C. Lusitanica— Poutuqal Laurel.— Neither of these well- 
known evergreens exist, nor would, Eirmmger believed, be capable 
of existing in the climate of India. 

Cydonia. 

C. Japonica.— Tlus well-known, handsome flowering shrub 
Dr. Voigt mentions as existing in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens, 
and blossoming in the hot season. The plant is not to be met with 
now, but it might possibly find a congenial home at Ootacamund 
or perhaps on some of the other hill stations. 

Photinia. 

P. dubia.— A tree of moderate size, native of Bengal; in full 
blossom in January, with an unbounded profusion of small clusters 
of small white flowers, which perfume the air for a great distance 
with the delightful fragrance of the Heliotrope, 

Propagated by seed sown in October, or by cuttings put down 
about December. 

Rhaphiolepis. 

R. indica,—A small, bushy shrub, native of China, with very 
handsome, dense foliage of oval, leathery, saw-edged, shining leaves, 
three inches long, exceedingly beautiful when m full blossom, in' 
February, with its profusion of white flowers of the size and form 
of a thimble. 

R. japonica integerrima and R^ ovata are later introduc¬ 
tions to our Betel-houses, 

All are easily propagated by cuttings put down in January. 

Cratogus, 

HAWTHORN. 

Hone of the species of this genus can exist on the plains of India, 
but succeed well at our hill stations. 


* ‘‘ Gaidenere’ Chronicle,’ 1 February 1860. 
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LEGUMINO&& 

THE PEA FAMILY. 

It should he noted that tins Older oi herhs, shrubs, and trees, 
one of the largest of flowering plants, is usually arranged under three 
■well-defined Sub-Orders .— 

I. PapilionaceEe. —Represented by the pulse crops of the 
country Example: Pea, 

II. Caesalpineae.—Mostly trees and shrubs with pinnate 
leaves and handsome, irregular flowers. Example : Gold Mohui. 

III. Mimoseee.—With finely pinnate leaves and small 
regulai flowers arranged in dense, showy heads or spikes. 
Example: Babul. 

The Order contains nearly 7,000 species. 

Lupinus. 

LUPINS. 

Of these annuals there are a great many species and varieties, 
all more or less beautiful. The seeds should be sown in October in 
the spots where the plants are to blossom, as they bear transplanting 
very indifferently. 

L. hirsutus.— -The old, familiar, blue Lupin, with large, rough 
seeds. Sow in October, having first thrown the seeds into a basin 
of water and rejected those that float. Sow the sound ones by 
threes in a spot eight inches apart. The plants require scarcely any 
water, grow fast, and blossom considerably earlier than any of the 
dwarfer kinds. To save seeds, when the pods on the lower part of 
the flower-stalk have grown to nearly their full size, the tops of the 
stalks should be pinched off, and the plants carefully taken up and 
potted, and placed in some shady place, where the seeds will ripen 
gradually and remain plump. If the plants are left exposed to the 
sun m the open ground, the seeds are apt to dry and shrivel up 
instead of ripening. 

L. luteus.— The well-known, old, yellow Lupin with speckled 
seeds. The seeds are very hard, and should be soaked in hot water 
to soften them before being sown. Those, however, imported from 
England sometimes, according to Firminger, failed of germinating : 
and he recommended that care should therefore be taken when 
plants have been once raised to save seeds from for sowing the 
following season; or seeds might with advantage be obtained from 
the Nilgherrias, where in neglected gardens he saw this as well as 
other species of Lupin growing like a weed in great profusion, and 
ripening seed in abundance in September. 

L. Menziesii.— Also a yellow Lupin,. and very handsome. 
Dwarf in habit. Others are L. Hartwegii, with white and blue 
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varieties: L. mutabilis with part-coloured flowers, and L. nanus, 
a very delightful, little species. In addition there are many recently 
developed florists’ varieties of considerable merit. The stiff spikes 
of flowers make admirable indoor decorations. 

The shrubby and perennial Lupins are unsuited to the plains. 
But there appears to be no reason why they should not do well on 
the hills. The agricultural species form excellent green-manure 
to crops. 


Crotalaria. 

RATTLE WORT. 

There are many species, natives of this country, for the most 
part weedy-looking plants beating I'ellow, Lupin-like flowers. 

C. Juncea.—Prom which the common fibre, called Sunn 
Hemp or Deccan Hemp, is manufactured, is very pretty, and, when 
in bloom in the cold -weather, much resembles the Broom of English 
gardens. Sow at the break of the rams on the plains, and in March 
on the hills. 

C. pulcherrima. —With silvery leaves, and a grand display of 
golden-yellow flowers in December, is a fine shrub. Can bo had in 
quantity at Bangalore. 


Lathyrus. 

Eirminger remarks: “ L. odoratus— Sweet Pea. —In the 
Upper Provinces the Sweet Pea, raised from imported seed, blossoms 
freely ; but in the vicinity of Calcutta, though the plants continue to 
flourish vigorously till the approach of the hot season, they die 
off then, very often without having produced a .single blossom. 
This I have experienced again and again. In the latter locality, 
therefore, none but acclimated seed, when procurable, should he 
sown, as this never fails of flowering abundantly. The seed should 
be sown in October in the places in the border where the plants are 
to blossom. Draw a circular drill -with the forefinger, about ten 
inches in diameter, into which drop the seeds an inch apart. When 
the plants are half a foot high, sticks must he stuck in the ground 
for their support. On the hills the Sweet Pea comes to perfection, 
and should be sown in June and July to flower in the winter months, 
in a light, rich soil, in the place where it is intended to bloom. A 
writer in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ states : 

“ 4 There are several varieties of'Sweet Peas : many years of 
observation have shown that the white-flowered Sweet Peas seldom, 
if ever, vary ; but that in proportion as the flower becomes darker 
in colour, so is the liability to vary greater.’* 


* •' Gardeners’ Chronicle,” No. 21, for 1860. 
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“ English Seedsmen’s Catalogues contain a list of many varie¬ 
ties, and it is best, in my opinion, to get a packet of the choicest 
mixed, from which seeds should be saved for future sowing. 

“ And Mr. Darwin says : 

To keep up a mixed stock of even such extremely close 
varieties as the variously-coloured Sweet Pea, they must be each 
year harvested separately, and the seed mixed in dne proportions, 
otherwise the weaker kinds will steadilv decrease in numbers and 
disappear'.’* 

“ Tu this country plants from acclimated seed produce scarcely 
any bat pink and white blossoms. And if it be true, as stated in 
seedsmen’s lists, that the black and purple varieties are natives of 
Sicily, and the light-coloured ones of Ceylon, it may he easily con¬ 
ceived how those congenial to the climate are preserved, and others 
die out. 

“ L, magellanicus— Lord Anson’s Pea. —Between this and 
a common weed in Bengal, which bears small, bright blue flowers, 
there seems to be scarcely a perceptible difference. 

“ L. tingitanus— Tangier Pea.—I have often raised plants 
of this in my garden, but they never produced flowers. 

“ L. latifolius— Everlasting Pea.— Plants raised from seeds 
and placed in a sheltered situation during the hot and rainy seasons, 
I have known to be kept alive several years in the viicnity of 
Calcutta, but they have shown, no tendency whatever to blossom.” 

The Sweet Pea grows admirably at Poona in the Deccan and 
its range can certainly be extended. It can be grown as a cold 
weather annual in the plains where there is no fear of frost. It 
seems to take a year or two to get really acclimatized, but, once 
established, flowers exceedingly well. If sown in September, it gets 
a good start in plains localities. It is best not to transplant, if this 
can be avoided, but to sow direct into the spot where the plants 
arc required. The plant is a deep-rooting one, and the ground for 
it should be well dug 2 feet deep and manured for at least an inch 
deep. The plants benefit from pinching the main stem when 
6 Inches high. The plants should be staked up to twiggy branches 
stuck in the soil, Numerous florists’ varieties of this plant are on 
sale by all seedsmen, and catalogues should be consulted for descrip¬ 
tions. Very admirable, waved and frilled varieties are available, 
including the well-known Spencer group. In England the National 
Sweet Pea Society has been formed for the sole purpose of improving 
and extending the culture of these beautiful flowers. 

Rhynchosia. 

R. cyanosperma.—An indigenous woody twiner, well deserv¬ 
ing of a place in the garden for its pretty racemes of bright-red or 


* “ Oiigin of Species,'’ p. 76, 
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pure-white flowers. The roundish, violet-black, shining seeds are 
used as ornaments by the lull people. 


Goodia. 

G. latifolia.—An Australian shrub of 3 to 4. feet. Evergreen, 
with small, Lotus-like leaflets and pretty, golden-yellow flowers, with 
a tint of red at the base. Easily raised from seed. 

Sparteum. 

S. junceum— Spanish Broom. —This small shrub, so well 
known for its cheerful, bright-yellow flowers, though rarely met 
with, may, with a little care, be preserved through the hot and 
rainy seasons. At Eerozepore, Eirminger raised plants from seed 
biought from Simla, which survived the hot season and blossomed 
prettily. 


Robinia. 

LOCUST TREE. 

R. Pseudacacia.—There are many vaiieties of this pretty tree 
in cultivation in Europe. But, except at a few hill stations, they are 
of no ornamental value in this country. 

Viminaria. 

V. denudata— Australian Rush Broom.—A large, Rush-like 
shrub, having long, terminal racemes of small, yellow flowers. 
More curious than ornamental. Only found in Botanical Gardens. 

Cytisus. 

None of this genus can exist on the plains. 5 Plants of the com¬ 
mon Laburnum have, according to Eirnunger, been raised from 
seed, and kept through a hot season or two, only to dwindle away 
and die then without flowering. 

C. scoparius— Common Broom. —This shrub is established at 
Ootacamund ; elevation 7,000 to 8,000 feet. 

Lotus. 

bird’k-foot trefoil. 

L. Jacobeeus.—A small, slender shrub, two or three feet high, 
with graceful, airy foliage of ternate leaves, leaflets narrow linear, 
an inch long, bears nearly at all times but in unbounded profusion 
in the cold season, four or five-flowered umbels of small, brilliant 
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dark, chocolate-oolouiod flowers, contrasting delightfully with the 
Venetian-green of the foliage. Not an uncommon plant in English 
gardens, but, as found there, it affords no idea of the beauty it 
attains to in this country, There is a variety with bright-yellow 
flowers. Easily propagated by cuttings laid down in the rains, or 
from seed-, which is the better plan. The plants do not display 
themselves to perfection till the second seasun of their growth. 

Ulex. 

U. europaeus.—Whin ; furze ; Gorse. This homely shrub is 
domesticated both at Ootaeamund and Koclaikanal. At the 
formeT place it is reported to he spreading rapidly. 

Galega. 

boat’s KtJE. 

G. orientalis.—A herb of 3 to i feet; with long racemes of 
pretty, blue flowers. Hardy on the lulls, Eaised from seed. 
G. officinalis with blue flowers, and G. o. albiflora ; the white- 
flowered are also worth growing in the shrubbery. 

Baptisia. 

B. alba, white-flowered, and B. minor, blue-flowered, are 
rather showy herbs rarely found in hill gardens. There are also 
species with yellow flowers. 

Indigofera. 

INDIGO. 

" The plants oE this genus are shrubs with pinnate leaves of very 
small leaflets. The species are very numerous, several natives of 
India. The following, however, are the only ones perhaps 
sufficiently ornamental to merit admittance into the garden; all 
raised from seed. 

I. atropurpurea.—A shrub five or six feet high ; hears in the 
cold season numerous erect spikes of largish, fine, purple flowers. 
After having once flowered it becomes unsightly. It is best then to 
destroy it, and raise fresh plants from seed. 

I. violacea.—A small shrub, three or four feet high, of 
exquisite beauty in the cold season, when blossoming with its 
race dips of small, rose-coloured flowers in unbounded profusion. 

I, decora.—Described as “ a dark-green, handsome bush, with 
flowers in large, pendulous racemes of delicate pink or rose colour.” 
Plants were introduced by Mi. fortune from China some years ago 
into the Agri-Hoiticultural Society’s Gardens, but did not thrive 
there, and have since perished. 
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L tinctoria.—Doubtfully wild in India. The cultivated 
Indigo plant. Flower red. Plant 4 to 6 feet high. Best cut back 
to make an ornamental shrub. 

I. australis, with rose-coloured flowers, is said to be a fine 
plant. 


Pongamia. 

KARANJ. 

P. glabra.—A deciduous or sub-deciduous tree of moist situa¬ 
tions, especially near the sea-coast. Common in Mysore and C'oorg, 
where it is well known and much planted as an avenue tree. With 
shining, green leaves, and, m the hot weather, pendant racemes of 
lilac-rose to nearly pure-white flowexs, half concealed in the leafy 
foliage, it is admirably adapted xor the abo\e purpose. The species 
comes into full leaf early in March, when other trees are mostly 
dormant, and is then an object of admiration and shelter to the 
weary traveller—“ Forest Trees, Mysore and Coon]." In leafing, 
this tree assumes the most delicate tints of gieen, and can 
be seen a long way off. Easily raised from seed. Fiona its seeds 
the Karanj-cake of commerce is made and an oil is extracted. 

Psoralea. 

A genus of Cape plants, bearing racemes of beautiful, deep-blue 
flowers. Dr. Yoigt says : “ Several species have been cultivated 
here repeatedly, but without success.” At Ferozepore, how-ever, 
Eirminger raised plants of two or three species, which blossomed 
prettily within a few months from the time of sowing. Psoralea 
corylifolia is a common weed in the Deccan. 

Amorpha. 

A. fruticosa.—A small, lndigo-like shrub, bearing in March 
racemes of small, dark, bluish-purple flowers; met with in the 
gardens of the Agri-IIorticultural Society. 

Tephrosia. 

T. Candida.—A shrub of moderate size, with soft, agreeable 
foliage of pinnate leaves, with fourteen or more pairs of smooth 
leaflets of an ashy-grey colour on their under-surface ; exceedingly 
beautiful when in full blossom in September and October, with 
numberless large, drooping, white, butterfly-like flowers. Propa¬ 
gated from seed. 

T. grandiflora.—Introduced from Natal. An erect, free- 
flowering shrub of 3 to 4 feet. Flower reddish-purple and nearly as 
large as a Sweet-Pea flower, to which it bears some resemblance. 
Seeds freely. 
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T» purpurea.—An indigenous shrub with light reddish 
flowers : not so good as the preceding bpecits. 

Derris. 

D. scandens,—-A vigorous climber with pinnate, bright-green, 
stifl, rather leathery leaflets. Flowers pretty, ro-e-coloured, in 
long axillary racemes. Very eflective, but* needing a strong 
.support. Raised from. seed. ” 

D. Heyneana.—A smaller but equally attractive plant, when 
in flower. Commonly found in the Mysore jungles. 

Wistaria. 

w. sinensis.—A large, strong-growing, climbing shrub, and 
well-known ornament on houses in England, with handsome, pinnate 
foliage ; leaflets in four or five pairs, oval, acuminate, smooth, those 
at the base three, and those at the apex four, inches long : hears in 
the hot season large lacemes of large, pale-purple flowers. In the 
climate of Calcutta it thrives indifieTcntlj, the stems being very apt 
to die back. Sir J. Paxton says that Hard pruning is indispensable 
to make it bear, on spurs instead of on big branches, and that plants 
cut down to within a short distance of the ground acquire a shrubby 
habit, and then produce flowers abundantly, havrng a most interest¬ 
ing and beautiful appearance. Succeeds well in Upper India. Pro¬ 
pagated by layers. Writing from Ootacamund, General R. I. 
Raker describes this as the “most beautiful of all climbers, and 
sweet smelling.” A white-flowered variety has recently been 
imported. 

Sesbania syn. Agati. 

S. grandiflora- -Buko. —A small, very common tree, unsightly 
with its long bars stems, but producing very large, handsome, 
pendulous flowers of two varieties, white and red. Plants raised 
from seed come into flower within a year, when about three or four 
feet high, and when of that size are rather ornamental. After these 
have flowered it is best to destroy them, and then raise fresh plants 
from seeds, Ur. Voigt mentions a double-flowered variety. 
S. coccinea bears red flowers only. Sesbania aegyptiaca (jait cr 
45 hem) makes an excellent wind-break, and S. aculeata (called 
dhtrinclia in Madras) is used as a green manure. 

Clianthue. 

C. puniceus— Glory-pea—Parrot's Beak.— -A shrub of 
moderate size, bearing flowers somewhat resembling lobster s claws, 
-two or three inches long, pendulous, bright-scarlet. This showy 
plant, though easily raised front seed, is immediately killed on the 
approach of the hot season. C. Dampieri is grown here successfully 
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as an annual, and is a beautiful object when in bloom, with flnwcis 
similar in shape to the last, only larger, and of a more intense scarlet 
with black base. 


Sutherlandia. 

S. frutescens.—A native of the Capo, a shrub very similar 
in character to the last, but smaller in every respect, with flowers 
not a quarter the size, but more numerous, and of a brighter scarlet. 
Plants are easily raised from seed, and keep alive with no great 
difficulty through the hot and rainy seasons, but never seem disposed 
to beai' flowers in the plains. 

Swainsonia. 

A genus of pretty, herbaceous plants about two feot high, with 
twining stems, and foliage resembling that of an Indigo plant; 
natives of Hew Holland, Plants may be easily raised from seed 
procurable from seedsmen in England. Sow in June. They require 
shelter during the rains, They blossom here, but arc not long-lived. 

S. Galegifolia.—Hears cliaiming, Pea-like flowers of 
moderate size, of a delicate rose-colour, with a small, white spot 
on each wing in April. 


Lourea. 

L. Vespertilionis.—A small, erect, herbaceous plant, two or 
three feet high, hardly to be considered ornamental, but interesting 
for its foliage of curious, crescent-formed leaves. Flowers insigni¬ 
ficant. liaised from seed in the rains. 

Uraria. 

U. macrostachya. —A small, shrubby plant, with pinnate, 
leaves of oblong leaflets, three inches long, remarkably beautiful 
when in blossom in Septembei, bearing erect a spike foul or five 
inches high of crowded flowers of a delicate rose-colour. Raised 
from seed. 

U. picta —iSunkojuta .—A weed of this country, but pretty for 
its foliage of long, narrow, strap-like, pendulous, dark-green leaves • 
bears in the rains long rigid racemes of small red flowers. Raised 
from seed in the rains. 


Desmodium. 

D. gyrans— The Telegraph Plant. —A small, herbaceous 
sliTub, about two feet high, with trifoliate leaves of smooth, oval 
leaflets, two and-a-half inches long; interesting for the perpetual 
jerk-like motion with which the slender leaf-stalks move to and fro, 
but in nowise ornamental. Raised from seed in the rains. In the 
wild state, confined to damp forest areas. 
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Dicerma. 

D. pulchellurn.—A small .shrub, about three feet high, with 
trifoliate leaves, interesting both when in flower and in -eed for the 
curious and pretty way in which the flowers, borne in Ions, erect 
spikes, are unfolded and concealed between two small orbicular 
leaves. Raised from seed in the rains. 

Clitoris. 

C. Ternatia— Mussel-shell ("‘keeper. —One of the most 
common and at the same time one of the most beautiful creepers of 
our garden, though rather a rambling and untidy plant, and difficult 
to keep in order ; leaves pinnate, with two or three pairs of oval 
leaflets. In blossom at nearly all season', with its handsome flowers 
sparkling among the fine verdant green foliage. There are thwe 
or four varieties, one with the flowers of a deep indigo-blue, one with 
the flowers azure-blue, one with pure white flowers, and one with 
double flowers. Hards are raised from seed during the rains. 

C. heterophylla. -A very beautiful little climbing pot-plant, 
with slender, thread-like stems, and delicate foliage of pinnate 
leaves, the leaflets varying curiously, some being of the size and form 
<>J a glim-wafer, and others of a narrow, oblong form; bears m the 
1 : of- season pretty, small, pale-blue flowers. Raised from sped m 
February. 

C. erecta.—A plant of upright growth, with thick, leathery 
leaves ; bears in the hot season large, handsome, pale-lavender 
Hovers. Raised from seed in February. 

Centrosema. 

C. plumieri.—A large, twining plant of dense foliage with 
trifoliate leaves of large, ovate leaflets; bears in the hot and rainy 
seasons large, beautiful, pure, white floweis with a puce spot in the 
centre, the merit of which, however, is much lost from their lurking 
concealed in the foliage. Propagated easily by its rooted runners, 
or by seed, which it yields abundantly in the cold season. 

C. Virginianum.— Bears large, purplish flowers. 

Camcensia. 

C. maxima.—A rare and handsome climber from Angola. The 
hugest flowered leguminous plant known as ‘‘ Nicholson.” Only 
rarely seen in India, lias trifoliate leaves, and bears in pendulous 
racemes of six to eight flowers, cream-coloured and veined, frilled 
at the margin, where they are also tinted with golden yellow. It is 
justly described as a gorgeously beautiful climber, and has few 
rivals. The calyx tube is about six inches long, with the sepals 
re-curving like a Fuchsia, under which is the drooping corolla, about 
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three inches Jong, each petal being frilled. It has as yet only been 
grown in a grass conservatory ; but it may be got in time to grow 
in’the open. It does well in a soil consisting of rich loam and leaf 
mould in about equal parts. Propagated by layers put down in 
the rains. On the hills it would doubtlessly need the protection 
of glass. 


Adenanthera. 

A. pavonina.— 1 This growsin to a large forest tree (The Red 
Wood Tree), but when kept well pruned it forms a handsome bush, 
bearing spikes of small, yellow flowers. 

The beautiful scarlet seeds, each weighing four grains, are used 
as weights as well as for ornament. 

Raised from seed. Indigenous to the dry range of the Western 
Ghauts. 


Bute a. 

B. frondosa—U hak or Palas. —Medium sized : deciduous in 
the winter: leaves preceded in February and Maich by a gorgeous 
display of orange-crimson flowers in dense fascicles. This fine tree 
should find a place in every large compound. It grows readily from 
seed, ll is the true “ Flame oi the forest.” B. superba is a 
woody climber, but in other respects nearly the same as the 
preceding species, 


Kennedya. 

A genus of slender, climbing plants from Australia, some hearing 
a strong general resemblance to Runner-Beans. They are easily 
raised from seed sown in the rains, but in tbe vicinity of Calcutta 
they never boar flowers, nor can they for any length of Lime be kept 
alive there. In Upper India, however, they succeed well. 

Erythrina. 

E. herbacea.—A small shrub about two feet high ; bears in 
March racemes of crimson-scarlet flowers of moderate size; the 
loss of its leaves during the time of flowering detracts greatly from 
the beauty of this plant. 

E, Blackei.— A rare plant; considered the most beautiful of 
the genus, bearing in April flowers of the most brilliant scarlet 
colour. 

E„ indica —Pahta Mitndur, Pcmyora.—A tree of moderate size, 
very common in hedgerows about Calcutta, as well as in the other 
parts of India ; exceedingly showy, when in March it becomes a 
perfect blaze with its handsome clusters of large, brilliant,-scarlet 
flowers borne at the ends of its stems, being perfectly leafless at the 
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time ii in a place where the water-supply is stopped. A white 
variety is known, aud there appear to he several sub-varieties of the 
red. _ Cuttings of this plant 6 feet long by 3 inches aoro-s root 
readily when planted, and are used as live supports for Grape 
Vines at Nasik in the Deeean. 

E. Hendersoni— A small sl\ruh in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens ; has been several years there, but has not blo^mnecl. 

E. crista-galli—C ock’s i omb : Coral-tree.— A 'null 'hrub : 
bears during the hot months large, erect, clusters of rather dull- 
crimson flowers, not nearly so fine in colour a? 'tune of the foregoing, 
but more ornamental, from the plant being in full leaf at the time. 
The stems die back in the cold season, and should then lie well cut 
m. “ The great roots,” it is said, may he taken up at the end of 
autumn and kept in the manner of Dahlias, anil replant'd, in the 
open ground in the May following.' 1 * Sir J. Paxton say-, it is " one 
of the finest of exotics, and an inestimable ornament,” and that it is 
a good plan to 11 plant it in suspended baskets " ; that it requires a 
light soil and good drainage, as it will not endure much muUtuie. ,, t 
Plants, however, thrive well in the open bolder in our Indian 
gardens, and, moreover, when in flower do not seem to merit the 
high praise here bestowed upon them. Propagated from cuttings, 
or raised from seed during the rains. 

E. corallodendron— Pi.ed Beau-tree. —A small, bushy tree 
and most superb ornament to the garden, when in February aud 
March it bears ill profusion its sprays of large, dazzling flowers oi 
brilliant red, contrasting beautifully with its abundant foliage of 
verdant-deep-green leaves. Of rapid growth, and propagated 
readily from seed during the rains. 

E. Bellangerii.— Lately introduced. 

E. laurifolia. —A dwarf plant, with laurel-like leave-, bearing 
bl’illiaut-scarlet flowers. E. Parcellii has yellow markings alone 
the veins and is ornamental. Otherwise like E, indica, E. stricta, 
and rnarmorata are recent introductions, and are of dwarf growth, 
being on that account valuable additions to our garden favourites 
of this genus. Most of the foregoing can he propagated by cuttings 
in sand during the rains, while those bearing seed can be raised by 
sowing during the rains. 

E. lithospenna. —A thornless evergreen tree. Very orna¬ 
mental while in flower, during the rainy aeasou. Easily raised 
from seed. Under the name of Dadaps it is grown in Ceylon and 
its loppings used as green manure. 

E. umbrosa— Mother of Cocoa—A n ornamental tree of the 
West Indies. Established in public gardens. 

E, Humei, E. Caffra and E'. latissima arc species intro¬ 
duced from S. Africa. 

* Lo Bon Jiirdinier.” 
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Mucuna. 

An Indian genus of twiners, sonic of which, bear very remarkable 
clusters of dark-purple, nearly black dowers. 

M. pruriens—C'owage. The oval flattened pod of this plant is 
densely covered with irritating bails or bristles. Flowers purple in 
dense, drooping racemes. An annua] plant raised from seed. 
M. monosperma and M. atropurpurea are perennial woody 
climbers of vigorous and extensive growth. But the dark flowers 
and pilose pods arc very interesting. All seed abundantly. 

Phaseolus. 

P. Caracalla— Greek Creeper—Snail-Flower. —An inter¬ 
esting twining pot-plant ; bears, in August large, handsome, white 
flowers, tinted with rose colour ; the unexpanded buds having a 
curious resemblance to snail-shells. Raised from seed in the rains. 

Flemingia. 

F. strobilifera.—A small shrub, with ovate leaves ; flowers 
small and insignificant, but arranged in a curved raceme, each over¬ 
lapped in a most curious way by a large pair of kidney-formed 
inflated leaves. Raised from seed during the rains. 

F. Chappar.—A small shrub ; bears its flowers in the same 
curious way as the last, and is distinguished from it by its heart- 
shaped leaves. Both are very ornamental when in blossom. 
Raised from seed during the rains. I . 

Abrus. 

A. precatorius— Wile Liquorice — Gungohec .—A creeping, 
herbaceous plant, the principal interest of which consists in the 
pretty little seeds it displays in its open seed-pods. These are egg- 
shaped, quarter the size of a Pea, of a bright scarlet colour tipped 
with black. They are used as weights by goldsmiths, and are often 
strung in the manner of beads for necklaces. There is a variety 
with white seeds resembling ivory. Tho flowers are small, pale 
purple, and not interesting. Raised from seed during tins rains. ,, 

Dalbergia^ 

D. Sissoo. —This, though a common jungle tree, and unsuited 
for the garden, deserves a place in some out-of-the-way corner for 
the fine fragrance with which its profusion of small greenisli-white 
flowers perfume the air in the evening. The timber is excellent. 
There is also a variety with drooping branches like the Willow. 
D. lanceolaria, D. melanoxylon, D. sympathetica and 
D. latifolia are all good. 
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Sophora, 

S. tomentosa.—A large shrub with handsome pinnate foliage 
of about fifteen or more roundish oval leaflets ; Itears in June and 
July large erect clusters of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat similar 
to those of the Laburnum ; very showy. Raised from seed during 
the rains. 

S. violacea.—A pretty, Indigo-like, small shruh, hearing in 
October racemes of violet-coloured flowers with a dark eye: 
recently introduced. Raised from seed sown inJAugust. 

Virgiiia. 

V. aurea. —A pretty little shrub with pinnate leaves of about 
ten pairs of oval smooth leaflets ; bears yellow, Laburnum-like 
clusters of flowers in the cold season. Raised from seed sown in 
September. 

V. Capensis. —A tree of some size ; bears in boundless pro¬ 
fusion pale-purple and white flowers, emitting a most delightful 
fragrance ; thrives well in the Nilgherries, where it is perpetually 
in blossom. Dr. Yoigt says that it has been cultivated neaT 
-Calcutta but without success. 

Castanospermum. 

C. Auslrale— Mobeton Bay Chestnut. —An Australian tree 
of considerable size ; thrives well in the Bangalore Public Gardens, 
where in March it produces its large crimson, beautiful flowers. 
Small plants of it only are to be met with about Calcutta, although 
it is many years since it was first introduced. Slow growing but 
one of our host evergreen trees. Seeds freely. 

Hamatoxylon. 

H. Campechianum— Logwood.— A slender tree, about ten 
feel, in height, with small shining leaves, and of very light and 
elegant growth. Mower small, yellow, borne in vast profusion in 
February, in small catkin-like racemes, very fragrant and beautiful. 
Mr. Goaso observes “ The likeness of this tree to the Hawthorn of 
Fu'ropo is very striking, and has been noticed by many. A stranger 
rni'dit infallibly mistake it for that familiar tree.”* Propagated bv 
seed and cuttings in October. It forms an admirable hedge and 
windbreak up to 10 feet high. 

Parkinsonia. 

P. aculeata— Jerusalem Thoen.—A tree-like shrub, from 
15 to 20 feet high, remarkable for the clear, vivid, polished green 


* « Sojourn in Jamaica . 1 
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of its liunk and stems, with pinnate foliage of mimite leaflets, 
neinlv always in blossom with racemes of small yellow flowers. 
Don considers it “ a most elegant shrub when in flower ” ; but in 
this country, where it is so common, few pos«iblv will entertain the 
same high opinion of it. In the North-West of India, on account 
of its japid growth, as well as lor ifs thorns, it is often employed 
for hedges. It is, however, icgnrdcd as vorv baneJul to other 
plants growing near it. Propagated from seed in the rains. 

Poinciana. 

P. pulcherrima {synonym Csesalpinia pulcherrima).— 

Pj’AOOCK-FloWEE—B VRIi vuoiis Peide—Floweiy-eence— h'nshn- 
rlntiuv .—A large thorny shrub with bipinnale foliage of oblong 
leaflets ; bears during all the hot and rainy seasons, at the end of its 
steins, considerable-sized panicles of large -diowy flowers. There 
are two varieties—one booting yellow, and the ollioi scarlet flowers. 
It should be cut in closely in the cold season, as it is npf to giow 
very straggling, and 1 he old stems look decrepit and unsightly. 
But the better plan perhaps is to destroy the old plants altogether, 
and hum* fresh ones finm seed. It hardly bears the cold of the 
Punjab, but thrives there during the hot months better, perhaps, 
than in Bengal. I have seen plants there, eight months from the 
time they were raised from seed, produce immense, erect, tuf!-like 
racemes of blossom, so compact as to quite conceal the flower-stalks, 
being then objects of great beauty. Tn the vaiiety lutea Ihe 
flowers are orange-yellow. Often found in temple enclosures. Sow 
the seed in the rains. 

P„ elata.—A medium-sized tree, native of Coromandel, bears 
in the hot season racemes of large, pale, yellow flowers, with reddish 
filaments of ample dimensions. Propagated from seed during the 
rains. 

P. Gilliesii.—A small shrub, three or four feet high, native of 
Mandoza, with remarkably pretiy, feathery, bipinnale foliage of 
minute leaflets; bears daring the hot and rainy seasons panicles of 
large flowers with pale-yellow petals, which rarely expand, but from 
out of which proceed very long crimson stamens. Sir W. Hooker 
speaks of it as “ a charming plant.” After 1 wo seasons it is aid to 
decay and look unsightly; it, is therefore best to raise fresh plants 
every year from seed, and throw the old worn-out plants away. 
When in seed the seed-pods should be covered, before half-grown, 
with muslin, to protect them from the ravages of an insect which 
rarely fails otherwise to penetrate them and destroy the seed. Sow 
in the rains. 

P. regia— Gold Mouue.—A large tree, native of Madagascar, 
called by the French the Flamboyant. When young, the foliage is 
very handsome. Bears in April and May immense panicles of large 
scarlet and yellow flowers. There appear to he several types, 
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differing in the shade of colour of the flowei In uin-.t places where 
it i& gnnvn, all variations, from brick reel to sleep ciimson may be 
%eeu. It, ih 01 exceedingly rapid growth, verv apt, tn be damaged 
by strong winds and apparently of not long dmation. Propagated 
from seed, which it, bears abundantly. 8ow in the rains. 

Cseaalpinia. 

C. coviaria. A small spreading tree, liaidlv sidled for the 
Carden, but well deserving a spate place in the outskirts of it. for the 
must delightful aromatic odour diffused bv its racemes of small 
flowers when in full blossom in October. This is the “ Divi-Divi.” 
or American Sumach. It is quite a distinct, elu L s of tree, being 
umbrella-shaped and of very dark-green foliage. The twisted pod 4 
are very valuable for tanning. An excellent tree for the compound. 
The flowers are pale yellow, in clusters. Propag.itul by speds. 

C. Grahami.—A handsome, exccedins.lv thorny .shrub, seven 
or eight lent high, with deep, verdant green, dense foliage of j»innate 
leaven, of hix or seven pain of oblong leaflets, two and-a-balf inches 
long; throws out. principally from its summit, in the cold season 
dense, solid-looking, tapering, brilliant-coloured spikes ten inches 
long ; tlic opened flowers at the bottom of the spike yellow, and the 
unexpended buds towards the end of it of a rich scailet crimson. 
A truly superb object during the long time it continues in blossom. 
Propagated by layering. 

C. paniculata.—Hooker describes this as “ a magnificent 
climber, festooning the trees with its dark glossy foliage and 
gorgeous racemes of orange blossoms.” Dr. Voigt says the 
flowers are fragrant, and are borne in the cold and hot seasons. 

C, sepiaria— The Mysore Thorn. —A robust thorny seandent 
shrub suitable lot' fencing. The large racemes of oanary-vellow 
flowers arc very charming. Raised from seed. 

C. sappan— Rarpan Wood Tree. —A small thorny tree, the 
hoarbwood of which turns red on exposure and affords a useful dye. 
Ornamental when laden with its large panicles of yellow flowers. 

Colvillea. 

C. racemosa.—A large tree, thirty feet high or more, native of 
Madagascar, with handsome pinnate foliage of very small linear 
leaflets ; bourn in September, principally at the end of the branches, 
large, drooping, eone-like racemes of bright orange-coloured flowers, 
presenting then a very noble and showy appearance. Propagated 
from seed. 

Cassia. 

A rather numerous genus, consisting mostly of trees 'or shrubs j 
only a Limited, lew of a sufficiently ornamental character to merit a. 
place in the garden. Nearly nil easily propagated from seed 

<17 
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C. fistula — Pudding-pipe Thee— Amultas. —-A small tree 
common all over India, with noble, dense dark-green foliage, 
of broadly ovate large leaflets ; bears, when in blossom in May, 
considerable resemblance to the Laburnum. It has “ the foliage 
of the Ash and the inflorescence of the Laburnum,” according 
to Dr. Masters. Roxburgh well describes it as “ uncommonly 
beautiful when in flower, few surpassing it in the elegance of its 
numerous long pendulous racemes of large bright-yellow flowers, 
intermixed with the young lively green foliage.” 

The flowers have a faint and delicious odour. Remarkable also 
for its curious cjdindrica] black seed-pods, as much as two feet long. 

C. marginata.—A small tree with wide-spreading branches and 
graceful small-leaflet-foliage; remarkably beautiful in the hot 
season, when in blossom, with its profusion of racemes of small rose- 
coloured flowers, looking at some distance ofi like the flowering 
Ribes, Major Drurv considers it “ something like the Weeping 
Ash.” A common plant on the Madras side, but T have not noticed 
it in the gardens about Calcutta. Dr. Wight says it is so nearly 
allied to the following as to be frequently confounded with it. A 
most graceful evergreen tree, with the lower branches sweeping the 
ground. Flowers rather dull rosy-red, borne in great profusion in 
June and July and lasting for a month. Plentiful at Bangalore, 
where it is propagated from seed. 

C. Javanica.—C. bacillus of Roxburgh, who describes it as 
a native of the Malay Islands, blossoming in the hot season with 
racemes of flowers of a lovely pink or rose-colour, and says, “ when 
iri flower, it is by far the most beautiful Cassia I have yet seen.” 

C. Florida .—Dr. White describes this as “ a small but 
beautiful tree, particularly when in flower, every branch of it 
terminating in a large panicle of deep yellow blossoms,” It is in 
flower at nearly all times of the year. Syn. C. Siamea. 

C. glauca.—-A very common small tree with widespreading 
branches ; bears during the latter half of the year racemes of large 
sulphur-coloured flowers. 

C. Australis.—A shrub of about ten feet in height ; very 
ornamental for its deep green, handsome, sraall-leaflet foliage, and 
the speading habit of its branches, but of extraordinary beauty 
when in full blossom in October, and profusely covered with its 
large close racemes of bright golden flowers. 

C. alata — Dad-murdun. —A remarkably stately shrub of 
spreading habit, and occupying a considerable spare of ground, with 
noble foliage of great, obovate, oblong leaflets ; extremely .handsome 
when in full blossom, in the cold season ; it lifts aloft its great 
terminal cone-shaped racemes of closely-packed, large, deep-yollow 
flowers. The ringworm plant. 

C. auriculata. —A small, very common shrub, with dense, 
agreeable foliage, easily distinguished by tlie ear-like appendage 
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between each pair of leaflets; ornamental when in blossom in the 
eolcl season, with its abundant large yellow flowers. An inhabitant 
of dry salt land. Its bark is used for tanning. 

C. Macraei.— A small shrub with pretty delicate foliage; 
ornamental when covered in profusion with its small golden flowers. 

C. floribunda, C. sophora, C. marylandica, andC. toraen- 
iosa, all having yellow flowers, are useful garden shrubs. 

Brownea. 

A genus of flowering fihrubs or small trees, of unrivalled splen¬ 
dour. in character and foliage bearing a strong general resemblance 
to the Aniherstia, but totally unlike that noble tree in the 
appearance of their blossoms. The three species described below 
thrive and blossom exceedingly well in gardens about Calcutta. 
They are propagated by layers. Natives of the shady thickets ol 
the West Indies. 

B. ariza.—A sin ub or small tree ; bears in Maich from the end 
offits sterna, which it drags down by its weight, a cluster of blossoms 
ofj prodigious size, much resembling a bunch of Rhododendron 
flowers; of a fine deep rose colour, and of extraordinary beauty. 

B. grandiceps.-Sir J. Paxton writes of this and the pre¬ 
ceding - 

“ Their flowotB aio produced in a shoit spike, tier above tier, every 
duv witnessing the expansion of a new tier above those of the fomior days, 
tilt at last the whole mass becomes a globe of living and glowing crimson. 
This 111illiant head appears on the side of the mam stem among the leaves. 
Every evening they rise up anil lift themselves from the blossoms to expose 
them to till! dew, so that each morning these beautiful objects lie uncovered; 
hut as day advances, the leaves gradually dioop and bond down over the 
flowers to guard them from the raya of the sun.”* 

B. coccinea.—A small tree, eight to ten feet high, of 
handsome compact growth. Bears in March smaller heads. of 
flowers than the preceding, but more numerous, and of a bright 
scarlet colour, exceedingly gorgeous and dazzling. They diffuse 
a faint sweet odour for some distance, 

B. antiguiensis is likewise now found here. 

Amherstia. 

A, nobilis,—This celebrated tree has been described as abotu 
the most beautiful object in the whole vegetable creation ; and 
certainly, when in full blossom in February and March, asserts 
its claim to be considered so. The immense, pendulous, candela¬ 
brum-like elusfers of fine red and yellow flowers, drooping from all 
parts of the tree among the handsome foliage, present an appearance 


* '‘Flower Gardon,” TI. 
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of astonishing elegance ami loveliness. When out ol’ blossom, it is 
highly ornamental for its fine hanging foliage of pinnate leaves, 
with six or seven pairs of lanceolate pointed leaflets seven inches 
long. 

It was first brought into notice by Dr. Wallich, who introduced 
it from Martaban, though there seems considerable doubt whether 
that is its native locality. It has now become pretty well 
established in several of the gardens in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
far north of which it would in all probability be unable to exist. 

It is propagated easily by layering ; but the young plants, 
when put out in the spot selected for them, require great care, or 
they are sure to die off. The late Mr. John Bcott was of opinion 
that the best time for layering is in the hot season soon enough 
for the layered plants to bo taken up and put out in the rains. 
Layers made in the rains and taken up in the cold season lie found 
nearly sure to die. During the cold months they should have a 
screen over them to protect them from cold at night ; and during 
the succeeding hot months they need one quite as much in the 
day time to shelter them from the dry and heat of the sun. At the 
latter period also, being in vigorous growth, they should bo 
constantly watered. The rainy season is the one most congenial to 
their nature, when they may be safely left to themselves. They 
luxuriate ill an exceedingly rich soil, and are benefited in their 
growing season by copious supplies of liquid manure. 

Saraca si/p. Joannesia. 

S. indica— Anoca-Biitch .—An evergreen tree of considerable 
size, native of Southern India, somewhat similar to the preceding 
in foliage, but very dissimilar in its mode of flowering ; blossoms in 
February and March with large, erect, compact clusters of flowers, 
varying in colour from pale-orange to scarlet, almost to be mistaken 
on a hasty glance, for immense trusses of bloom of an fxora. The 
flowers emit a faint sweet scent for some distance around. 
Mr. Fortune considered this tree, when in full bloom, superior in 
beauty even to the Amherstia—an opinion in which probably many 
will not concur. 

Firnlinger remarks : “ The first lime 1 saw the Asoc in (lower 
was on the hill where the famous rock-cut temple, of Kftrloe is 
situated, and a large concourse of natives had assembled for the 
celebration of some Hindoo festival. Before proceeding to the 
temple, the Mahratta women gathered from two trees, which wore 
flowering somewhat below, each a fine truss of blossom, and inserted 
it in the hair at. the hack of hex head, which she had seemingly 
combed and dressed with uncommon care for the occasion. As they 
moved about in groups, it is impossible to imagine a more delightful 
effect than the rich scarlet hunches of flowers presented upon their 
fine glossy jet-black hair.” 
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The tree yields seed m abundance, fioui which young plants are 
easily raised. 


Bauhinia. 

CAMEL’S TOOT. 

Mountain-Ebony. 

A rather extensive genus of shrubs and trees, several natives of 
this country, and all remarkable for the peculiar form of their 
leaves, which are composed of two oval leaflets, laid side by side, 
and having their edges near the base united. In consequence of 
this twin-like union, the genus lias been fancifully named by 
Plunder after the two brothers Bauhin (celebrated botanists of the 
sixteenth century), as being symholic of the united labours of the 
brothers in the cause of science. Some few of the species are 
very ornamental and well deserve a place in the garden. They all 
hear seed, from which they are easily propagated. 

B. Richardiana.—A small tree, about ten feet in height, very 
ornamental when in. blossom in April, with its numerous large 
flowers, having four of their petals white speckled with red, and the 
other petal—the lower one.—crimson, with a few stripes of vhite, 
and altogether resembling those of a handsome Geranium. 

B. aurantiaca.—A small tree ; bears in April tawny orange- 
coloured flowers; of hut little merit. 

B. acuminata.— A small tree, about ten feet high, very hand¬ 
some from being nearly always in blossom with its numerous large 
puTe white, flowers. Roxburgh quaintly remarks, “ It is a very 
specious plant, well deserving a place in the gardens of the 
curious.” 

B. tomentosa.—A small tree, about eight or ten feet high, 
all the tender parts, except the upper surface of the leaves, covered 
with a soft down ; almost constantly in blossom with beautiful, 
large, pale, sulphur-coloured, drooping flowers. 

B. relusa.—A considerable tree ; blossoms in September with 
corymbs of numerous small pale yellow flowers, beautifully marked 
with numerous small purple spots. 

B. purpurea.—A large stout tree ; bears in November, in 
racemes, numoroiiB, very large, deep rose-coloured flowers. 

B. triandra.— A large tree ; bears in November racemes of 
large white flowers. Roxburgh says 

“ This when in flower, is one of the most beautiful species of 
Bauhinia I have yet met with ; and as it blossoms when so low as 
throe feet, and when not more than one year old, is particularly 
well adapted for the conservatory.” 
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Dr, Wright expresses himself as all but convinced it is no more 
than a variety of B. purpurea. 

B. variegata.— Kuchnar. —A rather large tree ; an object of 
great splendour when, in February, it becomes one entire mass of 
purple and white blossom, the large and handsome flowers having 
a strong resemblance to those of a Pelargonium, 

B. monandra : rather like B. variegata, but has only one 
fertile stamen. 

B. Candida. —A variety of the last, bearing flowers with white 
and pialo yellow petals. 

B. Vahlii.—This gigantic woody climber needs a roomy situa¬ 
tion to itself. A plant growing in the Lai Bagh, at Bangalore, has 
not only coiled itself around several large stone pillars in the most 
marvellous manner, but lias extended over a trellis work of the same 
material for more than fifty yards. The large flowers are a dirty 
yellow to straw colour. The brown pilose pods are very interesting. 
'.Raised from seed. 

Bi phoenicea.—As seen in the wild state on the lower 
(western) slopes of the Western Ghauts, this is a most magnificent 
climber, the young shoots lying in crimson masses upon or 
suspended in beautiful festoons from the highest trees. 

B. Galpini.—A fine species recently introduced from S. Africa. 
Naturally a woody climber, but can also be trained as a large bush. 
The large flowers, which appear two to three times during the 
year, are of a showy crushed-strawberry colour. Easily laised 
from seed. 

B. corymbosa.—Native of China ; a small scandent, and, 
irrespective of its flowers, most charming shrub, with exceedingly 
slender stem, and very small pretty leaflets, the pairs not at all 
adherent, as in other species ; bears in April middle-sized rosy- 
white fragrant flowers. 

B. diphylla.—A very pretty scandent shrub, somewhat 
similar to the last, but of stouter growth ; bears in June and July 
middle-sized creamy-white flowers. 


Parkia. 

P. biglandulosa.—A handsome evergreen tree named after 
the African traveller, Mungo Park. Cultivated in gardens, and 
occasionally at the road-sides in Bangalore. The inflorescence 
consists of pendent, globular, fkwer-heads, suspended on long 
peduncles. At first the heads are of a brown velvety colour, chang¬ 
ing to a darker hue, but when the flowers open they become white, 
and trees laden alternately with these white and dark balls are 
extremely interesting. A fine avenue tree. Easily raised from 
seed. 
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Cercis. 

C. canadensis and C. siliquastrum — Judas-tree. —Mrs. 
Loudon Buys : — 

Jew trees anymore ornamental in a shrubbery than these two 
species , hut C. siliquastrum is decidedly the. handsomest. The 
leaves aie cm iuu.sly shaped, and flowers, which are of a beaiitiful 
pink, glow out of the hark of the stem and blanches, unlike those of 
other plants, among the leaves. The flowers fried in butter make 
excellent fritters.” 

Dr. Voigt states that C. canadensis had been in the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens sixteen years without flowering. 

Gleditschia. 

G. tricantha —H oney-LoCust. —■“ Though of American oiigin, 
commonly known now in Italj 1, by the name of Spina (Jhristi.”* 
A large tree that takes its name from the great pods it hears, con¬ 
taining a thick, swept, glutinous pulp : as met with here, a shrub 
in in) respect ornamental but for its rather pretty small foliage ; but 
this it Joses for a long time during the cold season ; hears inconspicu¬ 
ous greenish flowers ; for its formidable thorns better adapted for 
a hedge than for the decoration of the garden. 


Desmanthus. 

D. punctatus. —Firminger remarks :—“ A small shrub, native 
of Brazil, of prostrate growth, and very sprawling, remarkable for 
tlm extreme sensitiveness of its pinnate foliage : pretty when in 
blossom, with its tassel-like rose-coloured flowers of the size of 
a linllet; yields seeds plentifully; except in not bring an aquatic, 
resembles in every respect D.natans ; such at least is the 
description of plants raised from seed sent me from the Calcutta 
Botanical Gardens, but I have doubts as to the accuracy of 
the name.” 


Mimosa. 

M. pudica— Sensitive-Plant — Chooee-mooee .—Native of the 
West Judies. Very similar in every respect to the preceding, except 
that it is much smaller and of more slender habit; a very common 
and pretty plant, but iu parts of the south of India it has become 
an obuoxious weed, covering large areas ; nearly always in blossom ; 
seeds abundantly, from which it can be raised easily. It responds 
to touch by folding and drooping its leaves. A severe stimulus, 
such as a burn, is transmitted down the stem and the leaves droop 
in succession. 


* “ Gnrdenars’ Glironiolo,” April 12, 1862. 
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M. brevipinna.—-A small shrub, of erect growth, ornamental 
tor its exquistelv delicate and beauliful pinnate foliage of minute 
leaflets ; requites to be well cut in to keep it busby, otherwise it is 
disposed to grow with long, bare, unsightly stems ; but very slightly 
sensitive. 


Acacia. 

The number of Acacia species is large. A great many are 
natives of Australia, and objects of extreme beauty, both as 
regards their flowers and their foliage. Many Australian species 
are remarkable for being without true leaves, and developing their 
petioles into the form of leaves, called then “ phyllodia,” which 
have the peculiarity of always directing tlieir edges to the 
earth and heavens. Some few of these may be met with at 
Ootacamund, growing well there ; but not one has been found 
capable, of enduring the climate of Bengal. In the Punjab they 
thrive well. The several species that are natives of India have no 
pretensions to beauty, being, foi the most part, rough jungle 
plants quite unfit for admission into the. garden. 

A. comigera.— A small shrub, not ornamental, but curious 
and interesting for the remarkable large tumid hollow thorns, 
resembling little, horns, with which the stems are thickly covered. 

A. modesta— Phulaee ,—A small shrub, common in the north¬ 
west, where it forms, when kept well cut, a neat and pretty hedge. 

A. catechu. —A large tree, with small and very delicate foliage 
of bipinnate leaves ; the leaflets arranged like the teetli of a small 
comb ; if cut closely in, well adapted for affording a very pretty 
hedge. 

A. farnesiana — Sweet-scented Babool. —A small, un¬ 
sightly, thorny, jungle-tree ; but very acceptable when in blossom 
in the cold season, and covered with its profusion of bright yellow 
tassel-like flowers of the size and form of a bullet, which emit far 
around a strong, delightful, aromatic fragrance, much resembling 
that of Wall-flowers, and retain their scent long after gathered and 
laid by. At Cannes, in the South of Prance, the tree is submitted 
to a very careful system of cultivation and training for the sake of 
its flowers, which are in great request with perfumers. In the dry 
districts of India it makes an admirable hedge if pruned severely 
to thicken it. 

A. spcciosa— Siris-tree. —Now placed by Hooker and 
Bentham under Albizzia. A timber-tree of moderate size, not much 
seen in the vicinity of Calcutta, but a prominent object in most 
of the gardens of the Upper Provinces : flowers largo, tassel-like, 
pale-green, diffusing widely around an exquisite perfume, parti¬ 
cularly at night. It seems to prefer an arid climate, for it was 
in such a locality that Pirminger observed it thrive most vigorously. 
Syn. Albizzia Lebbek. 
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A. decurrens. Sir J. Poston 'avs it is " a magnificent plant 
will) handsome foha^e. occupying half a pannel of conservatorv-wall 
at Chafe worth ■ introduced into the Garden* of the Agri-Horti- 
culfnral Society by Mr. Fortune from China ; but its culture was 
attended with no success, and it does not exist there now. 


. . . Houston!. A large ornamental shrub, seven or eight feet 
high • native.of Mexico; of recent introduction; with handsome 
bipinnate foliage, the small narrow leaflets set like the teeth of a 
comb - bears during the hot months large crimson flowers of bottle- 
brush form. 


A. surna. A deciduous tree affecting moist situations by the 
side of tanks and canals. Conspicuous by its white bark and the 
whitish down covering the young shoots and petioles. The above 
characters are most pronounced at the close of the hot season when 
the tree bursts into leaf and flower. Flowers spicate, dull white. 

A. latronum. —A curious flat-crowned or table-shaped tree 
fonnil on the lower pulneys, and hills of the Southern Carnatic. 
Spines often enormous, apparently hollow, and mar he the homes of 
ants. 


Among the Australian Acacias, found in south Indian hill 
stations, arc A. decurrens (Black Wattle), A, melanoxylon 
and A. dealbata (Silver Wattle). The last named isfound every- 
where in Wellington and Ootacamund, either springing up 
spontaneously or planted as a hedge. It normallv flowers about 
August, but may flower as early as April. 

All Acacias are easily propagated by seed. 


Albizzia. 

A genus of large deciduous trees with sweet-scented flowers. 
A. stipulata, in addition to being a handsome tree, is extensively 
used as a shade for tea plantations. A. moluccana, an introduced 
species, is similarly used in the south to shade coffee. A. procera 
is a graceful tree common in Deccan gardens. 


Calliandra, 

C. longipes. —A small shrub, with delicate pinnate foliage ; of 
no great attractiveness ; flowers small, pink, Mimosa-like. 

C. brevipes, —Native of Brazil; described by Curtis as a 
“ pretty branching shrub, four or five feet high ; requires pruning 
to make it a compact handsome bush ; when in flower highly 
ornamental, its bright red tufts contrasting with the delicate green 
foliage. ” 

C. hsematocephala. —Best known in Calcutta as Inga 
hasmatoxylon ; a shrub five or six feet high, handsome at all 
times for its graceful foliage of pinnate leaves, with wedge-formed 
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smooth leaflets an inch long ; but remarkably beautiful when in full' 
blossom in the cold season, with its large bright crimson bottle¬ 
brush-like flowei s ; yields seed sparingly. 

C. Portoricensis.- —A small shrub in the Calcutta Botanical 
Cardens; native of the West Tndies ; with pretty, dark-green, 
graceful, pinnate foliage ; bears in March white, moderate-sized, not 
veiy ornamental flowers of bottle-brush-like form. 

Pithecolobium. 

A genus of somewhat handsome-leaved plants of very rapid 
growth. Rather of straggling habit, and growing to a height of 
twenty feet or more if not kept down by constant pruning. 

P. heematoxylon.—A shrub three to live feet high, with dark 
green foliage, and hearing brilliant scarlet tassel-like flowers during 
the hot and rainy season and at the end of the cold season. 

P. dulce —Manilla Tamarind. —A large growing shrub, 
native of Mexico, with handsome dailc green leaves. The flowcia 
aio iusignifh ant. Well adapted for, and largely used as, a hedge- 
plant. Must he kept well cut in. Bears curious twisted seed-pods, 
which are considered very nourishing food for cattle and horses, and 
on that account a plant of much economic value. 

P. saman— The Rain Tree. —A large tree of extraordinary 
rapid growth, native of Brazil. An excellent shade tree where there 
is a fair amount of subsoil water. 

All of the foregoing are easily propagated by seed sown during 
the rams. 


ANACAKDIACEAS. 

Schinus. 

S. molle. —A most graeetul weeping tree of 15 to 25 feet. 
Originally introduced from South America, this species lias travelled 
extensively in subtropical and warm temperate countries. It is, 
therefore, known as the Australian, and Californian Penpcr-trcc, as 
the Peruvian Mastic-tree, and as the Indian Weeping Willow. The 
latter designation is quite a misnomer, though, for all practical 
purposes, the tree is, in size and habit, something like a Willow. It 
grows well at Bangalore, and is much sought after for lawns, ceme¬ 
teries, and parks. Propagated by layering and by seed. The tree 
will stand a very dry climate if it lias a fair amount of soil water, 
but it dies if planted in heavy clay soil with little drainage. 

Pistacia. 

P. chinensis—A small tree seen in Botanical Gardens. Not 
of great merit. 
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Cai'diospermum. 

C. Halicacabum Heart-seed—Balloon-vise. —A cropping 

plant, a common weed of this country produces inngnifieant flowers, 
but is .sometimes cultivated for it Q graceful foliage and the numerous 
singular inflated seed-vessels it hears : seed mav he sown at anv 
season. 


Paullinia. 

riiis is a very extensive genus of South American climbing 
shrubs, furnished with tendrils. A few species are cultivated for 
the beauty of their flowers which are white as a rule and borne in 
racemes. They thrive well in our conservatories and are easily 
propagated by seed and cuttings. A light, rich, soil suits them best. 
The specie,s .cultivated in gardens aie :—P. Hooibrenkii and P. 
thalictrifolia. But a variety of the last named, argentea, is 
described as a splendid plant. 

The chief interest of the genus, however, lies in the fact that 
P. sor bilies yields the famous guaranty which enters so largely into 
the dietary of the Amazonian Indians, and which is now also used 
in medicine by Europeans. The active principle of the plant is 
identical with the Theine of tea. 

M el i an thus. 

M. major — The Honey Shrub. —This fine foliage plant, with 
its largo pinnate, somewhat irregular, glaucous or frosted looking 
leaves, is not uncommon in the cooler parts of India. But it soon 
dies on the plains. It does well planted in a large rockery, where 
there is some shade. Propagated from side-shoots, Though not 
ornamental, the flower is said to contain much honey. Running 
wild at OotneamuncI, 

Koelreuteria. 

K. paniculate. —A middle-sized tree, native of China ; very 
ornamental from its large, variously-divided foliage, and its 
conspicuous terminal compound spikes of rich yellow.flowers. 

This highly interesting monotypic genus would possibly succeed 
on the lulls, where it should he tried. 

Dodonsea. 

BANDRIKE. 

D. viscosa. —An exceedingly pleasing, evergreen, large, bushy 
shrub, with foliage strongly resembling that of the Arbutus. Flowers 
pale green and insignificant. It thrives well in the Hinted 
Provinces, on the plains of Mysore, and throughout the Deccan, 
where its largo expanse of cheerful green foliage is very refreshing 
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to the eye. Propagated by seed, which it bears abundantly. 
Extensively med for hedges. The seasoned wood makes good 
handles for garden tools. It tolerates a very dry atmosphere and 
direct brilliant sunlight. Tt& stature depends on the amount of 
water it receives at the loots. 

AMPELIDEJE. 

Vitis, syn. Cissus. 

V. discolor. —A very choice, slender, creeping plant, with 
foliage, when in a thriving condition, of exquisite beauty. Leaves 
lanceolate, about five inches long, mottled with red, white, and dark 
green, with the richest velvet-like lustre, borne upon delicate, pale- 
red stems. Produces in the cold season pale, minute, insignificant 
flow'cvs. Tie quires a light, porous soil, through which water will 
drain away freely, and absolute exclusion from the sun. A humid 
atmosphere and a dark situation are most congenial to it. Pro¬ 
pagated by cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. V. albo-nitens 
and striata arc new species, 

Lee a. 

L. sanguines. —Avery large, herbaceous plant, with pinnate 
foliage of large, long, lanceolate leaflets ; of rather weedy character, 
but handsome during the rains for the mingled bright crimson red 
flowers and berries it bears in large flat cymes, of the size of a man’s 
expanded hand, much like those ot Cloroclpmlron sqnamatum. 
L. amabilis and coccinea are ornamental species worth intro¬ 
ducing. 

Ampelopsis. 

A. quinquefolia — Virginian Creeper. —This Vine, so 
remarkable for the. fine autumnal tints of itsfoliage, only succeeds in 
the colder parts of India. Grows slowly at Ootacamund: 

A. tricuspidata. —Differs from the above in having three- 
pointed leaves. A climber with pretty foliage and tendrils, the 
latter adhering to supporting bodies by small sucker-like processes 
found at the extremities. It is grown in the grass conservatory in 
a light rich soil. On the hills, keep in a glass-house with moderate 
heat. Propagated by layers during the rains. 

A. Veitchii is said to be a synonym ot A. tricuspidata. 

BKAMNEiE. 

Rhamnus. 

R. dahuricus — Chinese Buckthorn. —An armed shrub with 
smooth leaves and small greenish flowers. Occasionally seen in hill 
gardens, but not of much horticultural value. 
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Colubrina. 

C. asiatica An evergreen shrub of rather idea ".ant appearance 
m the shrubbery. Flowers greenish-vellovr. Indigenous. Seeds 
freely. 


Zizyphus. 

Z, nummularia. A scandent prieklv shrub found in 
hedgerows mid around villages. When properly trimmed, it forms 
an exrellont livo fence for the pxotcction of property. It posses?se^ 
no oilier merit ior garden use. 

Phylica. 

P. ericoides— Cape Heath. — This small shrub is rarely found 
m gardens at hill stations, where it thrives indifferently. Leaves 
small, leathery, linear-lanceolate. Flowers white, in roundish 
heads. Succeeds best in a peat soil. Piopagated by cuttings on 
a hot-bed. 


C’ELASTEINE/E. 

Euonymus. 

E. garcinifolia.—A small shrub, remarkably bright anil 
sparkling when in full blossom in May and December. Flowers 
small, numerous, of a brilliant blood-colour. This is the only species 
of any interest ; all others bear pale-green, inconspicuous, unattrac¬ 
tive flowers. Propagated by cuttings in the rains. 

E. variegata.—A shrub about three feet high, introduced by 
Mr. Fortune f roru China. In a climate that suits it, its round, rigid, 
smooth, glossy, variegated leaves render it a very handsome object. 

E. japonicus, with several variegated forms of the same, are 
not, musonimcm on the hills under cultivation. 

Celastrus. 

C. paniculata.—A scandent shrub of the low hills and scrub 
tracts in the south. Flowers pale yellow, of little, importance. 
Useful medicinal properties are attributed to the seed, and oil, both 
of which lire marketable articles in the bazaar. 


ILICINEjE. 

The Holly Family. 

fill rubs and trees. Represented in the Himalayas by. several 
species of Ilex. Leaves coriaceous, simple, often shining and 
spine scent. Flowers greenish and inconspicuous. 
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I. Aquifolium— Common Holly. —This popular English tree 
cannot be grown on the plains of Tndia. But at Darjeeling, Simla, 
and other horticultural centres in the north, it should grow. Some 
of the numerous variegated forms of this species are exceedingly 
beautiful. 

I. cornuta— Chinese Holly. —This grows at Bangalore, 
elevation 3,000 feet. 

I. paraguariensis— Paraguay Tea Tree.— This ornamental 
evergreen tree which furnishes the Yerba de Mate of South America, 
is cultivated in Botanical Gardens in this country. It is usually 
seen in the form of a fine bush. 

MELIACEHL, 

Swietenia. 

S. Mahogani— Mahogany-tree. —An immense timber-tree, 
with beautiful foliage of moderate-sized, ovate, rich green leaves. 
Dwarf shrubby plants may be obtained by propagating from 
cuttings which have a very ornamental appearance in any spot 
where a mass of refreshing green foliage is required. The large 
full-grown trees sometimes met with about Calcutta produce seed, 
from which young plants may be raised. Seed is also obtained at 
Madras and Bangalore. The tree grows admirably in deep river 
soil near Poona. A good avenue tree, 

Munronia. 

M. Javanica.— A small shrub, introduced by Mr. Grote. 
Produces in the rains deliciously-scented white flowers. 

Turrma. 

T. obtusifolia.—A shrub of 6 to 9 feet, introduced from 
Natal. Very attractive and fragrant while in blossom. Flowers 
greenish-white changing to yellow, bearing some resemblance to 
honeysuckle. Propagated from seed and by cuttings. 

Melia. 

M. azadirach — Persian Lilac — ■BulSynn .—A graceful tree 
with bipinnate loaves and small white and purple flowers. It grows 
rapidly but does not stand Deccan climate. It appears to do better 
in more humid parts of India. 

Azadirachta. 

A. indica— The Neem Tree. —A near relative of the last 
named tree but differing from it in loaf, flower and constitution. 
The neem leaf is pinnate, the flower small and yellow, and the tree 
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stands a very dry climate. It is a good roadside tree in dry districts 
but a comparatively alow grower. " 


Aglaia. 


, pl ^‘ 0{ j orata ‘ An exceedingly handsome bushy shrub, native 
of China, three or four feet high, with neat temate leaves of lanceo¬ 
late, smooth, deep green, sliming leaflets, two or thiee inches Ion- 
Blossoms at uncertain times in the hot and rainy seasons, wit], "a 
prodigious number of bright yellow flowers, of the size and form of 
a pin s head, delightfully fragrant. Mr. Fortune ears the flowers 
are much used by the Chinese for scenting their teas". Bon state- 
that the berries it bears are eatable when ripe ; hut it is never known 
to boar any here. Propagated by cuttings. 

This Order contains some other fine tiees of which the following 
nre mentioned ;— = 


Molia dubia—Mountain Neem. 

Soymidn febrifuge—Swami Tree. 

Chietamio tahularia—The Chittagong-Wood Tree. 
Chloroxylon Swietenia—The Satin-Wood Tree. 


BURBEB1CE& 

A tropical family of balsamiferous trees and shrubs. The 
resinous products known as Sambvani, Elemi. Myrrh, Olibanum and 
the so-called Balm of Gilead are all obtained from different species 
of the Order, 


Filicium. 

F. decipiens.—A handsome evergreen tree of compact and 
globular form. Foliage dark green, Flowers whitish, but of no 
merit. This is an exceptionally good tree, eitlira for grouping or 
small avenues, being intermediate in size. It is a native of Ceylon 
Propagated by seed. Other ornamental trees of the family are 
Garuga pinnata, Boswellia serrata, and Protium caudatum. 
Alsu the Black Dammar Tree, Canarium strictum. Writing of 
this lofty tree of the Western Ghauts, Beddome remarks that 11 its 
brilliant crimson foliage makes it a most beautiful sight when in 
young leaf.” 


OCHNACEiE. 

Ochna. 

O. squarrosa.— The largo bright yellow flowers of this small 
tree are produced in great abundance at the close of the warm 
season, ami are very attractive for several weeks. 
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O. pumila.—A shrub bavins (lowers of even larger size than 
the preceding; species. Orange-yellow. Both are propagated from 
seed which is, however, somewhat rarely to be had. 

SIMAllUBEiE. 

Quassia. 

Q. amara.— A tree in Surinam, its native locality, of consider¬ 
able size ; grows facie to not more than about seven feet high, and 
is regarded as one of the choicest, as it certainly is one of flic most 
beautiful, plants of our Indian gardens ; leaves unequally pinnate ; 
leaflets obovate, four inches long more or less ; leafstalks with wide, 
crimson-tinged win as ; bears in April and May terminal racemes 
of Erythrinn-like blight ciimsou-scariet flowers. Propagated by 
gooteo. as well as by cuttings, under a hand-glass in sand. 

Ailanthus. 

A. excelsa— Trek of IIeavun. —This is a free of the country 
which is remaikable for its rapid growth when young. Deciduous 
for u short penod in the iiot season. Pinnate loaves 3 to 4 feet long, 
rough and hairy. Flowers pale yellow, on long axillary panicles. 
Veiy subject to the attack of caterpillars. Raised from seed. 

A. malabarica. —A large hill species said to be very attractive 
while in leaf. 


RUTACEiE. 

Erythrochiton. 

E. braziliensis.—A small tree, described as having “foliage 
fragrant with the scent of Oranges, and bearing large white flowers 
with fine red calyces.” Apparently unsuited to this climate, as the 
specimens in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens do not show that the 
climate of this country is congenial to them. 

Ravenia s//i>. Lemonia, 

R. spectabilis.—A most charming shrub, native of (Juba, with 
ternate leaves of equal size, obovate, smooth, rich polished-green 
leaflets, about two inches long, contrasting handsomely with the 
cork-like bark of the stems, and which when bruised, have an 
agreeable fragrance like that of Eraxinella ; nearly always in blossom 
i\dth bright, crimson-pink, five-1 obed flowers, of the size of a four- 
anna piece ; requires shade and moisture to give the foliage the rich 
deep verdant green which renders this plant so beautiful. Pro¬ 
duces seed abundantly in the cold season, which, before ripening, 
should be lied up in muslin, or is sure to fall and be lost. Propaga¬ 
ted also by cuttings. 
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There is n variety with pale pink flower?, but not_so handsome. 
R„ rosea ; also R. humilis with white flowers. 


Boronia—Crovvea—Correa—-Calodendron—Diosma— 
Barosma—Agathosma. 

The numerous sperics of these several genera, the three first 
natives of Australia and the remainder of South Africa, are for the 
most part very ornamental shrubs, producing "beautiful flowers, and 
much cultivated m greenhouses in Europe, but not a .-.ingle one ia 
to lie met with in tins country nor is it at all probable would be able 
to exist in the climate. 


Dictamus. 

D. Fraxinella.— T his old familiar, fragrant-leaved plant cf 
the English gardens is altogether unknown here. 

Luvunga. 

L. scandens.—A climbing shrub, native of Sylhet, with 
lanceolate pointed leaves, six inches long ; described as bearing 
corymbs of middic-rized, delightfully fragrant white flowers. Pro¬ 
pagated by layers during the mins. 


Citrus. 

A genus .of fruit-trees described elsewhere ; all, without excep¬ 
tion, most, delightful ornaments to the garden, alikefor theirfoliage, 
their flowers, and their fruits. 


Ruta. 


R. angustifolia- -Rub.—T he prettily-formed hoary-green 
folia ye <d this small well-known herb forms a pleasing variety 
anunmst other pol -plants ; bears in the cold season greenish-yellow 
uninteresting flowers. Propagated by division There is a belief 
(dial, t lie strong smell of this plant will Peep off snakes. 

m i n . _ flxn ■R'rtfrli 


11)0 PironQ BlllOU UJL luura ..--r - — 

R nraveolens.—The Common Rue of the English gardens, 
bed,wmm which and the last the difference is not very perceptible. 


Murraya. 

M Kceingii and M. exotica are graceful snaall-leaved shrubs, 

“Xteina «m» » P“‘“" »“• oi 

tropical gardens, 
jib MG 
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GERANIACEiE. 

Pelargonium. 

GERANIUM. 

This favourite plant, known to all under the common name of 
Geranium, and compiling some hundreds of varieties, is a native 
of South Africa ; hut is almost naturalized in this country; while, 
in England and on the Continent it has been brought to such perfec¬ 
tion by crossbreeding as to be now classed as a Florist's Flower. 

It was not so very long ago that the Pelargonium was repre¬ 
sented out here by a few common-place scarlet varieties only ; during 
the last ten or fifteen years, however, hundreds of varieties have 
been imported from Europe, and have been found to succeed very 
well with a little careful management. On the hill stations Pelar¬ 
goniums thrive and bloom to such perfection that lovers of this 
flower on the plains now make it a point of obtaining their su 2 iplies 
ot plants thence every year to replenish their exhausted stock, 
instead of importing them from Europe. This is certainly the best 
plan, as amateurs and others on the hills import all the newest and 
bust varieties from Europe, and are able to raise a large stock of 
plants in one year ; for Pelargoniums make most vigoious growth 
on the hills, and are so easily propagated by cuttings put down at 
any time during the year. 

The best plan for'those on the plains is to obtain a large number 
of cuttings in the month of October f rom the lulls. On receipt, put 
them down at once in sand with some bottom beat. They will 
strike in two or three weeks, when they should be potted off singly 
into two-incli pots, shifting them into larger ones as they progress. 
They should get their final shift into six-inch pots about the end of 
December, the soil chosen being light and rich. They should be 
liberally watered with occasional—say weekly—applications of 
liquid manure. The leaves should be frequently washed or 
syiinged with soap-suds, by which they are much benefited. 
They will then bloom to perfection from about the middle of 
January to the end of March, or later in Uj>per India. 

It is difficult to keep the plants alive through the hut and rainy 
seasons, especially the latter. During the hot months they require 
to he entirely sheltered from the fierce rays of the sun ; hut in a 
grass conservatory they do very well. In the rainy season, they 
must be absolutely protected from the wet, if in pots, while getting 
as much light as possible ; otherwise they will rot and die off. 

Propagation by cuttings is the easiest and safest method of 
increasing the stock of plant,s ; but they can also hr raised from 
seed, which should be sown in October. In the latter ease the 
plants will not bloom till the following cold season, if they can be 
made to live till then. About the middle of October the plants 
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f W(1 , s,l0lll ‘ l wel1 c«t back and re-potted in freak soil ; tke 
branches cut oil being utilized for cuttings. 

°. n , tbe pruning and re-potting should be done about 

the middle of February or, if the season is a late one, about the 
beginning oi March When they are done flowering i.e., about the 
i rm (1 week i n IS ovember, the pots should be plunged in the soil under 
protection of glazed frames, or in a greenhouse, where they should 
remain until tin 1 time eoiues round for re-potting and pruning, 
lliev riujiiii'e very little water during the winter months—only just 
Millicient to keep them alive. " " 

In I’oonn and places with similar climafe propagation is best 
done in the rains but may be carried out at any time, The plants 
do well outside in the ground in such climates. 

'1 here are several classes of Pelaigoniums, viz., (1) the ordinary 
scarlet flowered ; (2) t.ho Zonal, or horse-shoe, known also as Bronze, 
Silver, and Gold leaf tri-colours; of these there are hundreds of 
vatict ion both single and double flowered. Then there are (3) the 
Ivy-leaved varieties, which arc mostly climbers; (4) the Lemon 
and Rose-scented, remarkable for the delicious fragianee of their 
leaves ; and lastly the Fancy, or large-flowered, also known as 
“ Oak-leu vod,” These last named do not succeed well on the plains 
and might be left out as a rule ; although they are by far the most 
bountiful of the (lowering varieties. It would be tedious to give 
a list of 1 lie names. A catalogue from an English nursery will supply 
1 his information, from which a selection could be’niade. This will, 
however, lie found unnecessary if cuttings or plunts are obtained 
from the hills. The selection might with advantage be left to the 
person from whom they are obtained; or he might be asked to 
supply a list, of the named varieties in his possession, and by com¬ 
paring these with the descriptive lists given in the English nursery¬ 
men’s catalogues, a very good selection can be made. 


Oxalis. 

A genus of very beautiful small bulbous plants, affording during 
1 lie cold months, while they are in blossom, a most delightful decora¬ 
tion to any verandah somewhat exposed to the sun. They begin 
l-o die down at the. beginning of May, and should then be no longer 
watered. When dry the bulbs may be either removed from the 
earth, and stored away in a bottle of sand, or be put aside just as 
I hey are, undisturbed, in their pots in some place out of the wet till 
October, when they begin to start again. But a little before that 
time they must bo carefully watched, in order to pot them imme¬ 
diately and expose them to the light when they show signs of start¬ 
ing, or they will, in a very short time, exhaust themselves by throw¬ 
ing out long white shoots and then perish. 
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Mackintosh says :— 

“ They should be taken out of the mould e\ujy season for tho jnupose 
of being separated ; for if the smaller mots be not remove d fi um the full-g]own 
ones, Iho latter Will not flower fieely. They delight in a light m h soil.”* 

The soil, however, may easily be rendered too rich, and then, as 
Eirminger found, the leaves become yellow ancl sickly. A compost 
of leaf-mould, common mould, and a little silver-sand, he believed, 
suits them best. 

The undermentioned are those usually met with in the Calcutta 
gardens ; bulbs of these and other species, if not procurable here, 
may easily be sent foe to any of the seedsmen in England. 

O. Bowiei.— -A rather common species, and a remarkably 
beautiful one, most so perhaps of any. with large handsome leaves, 
the agreeable fresh greenness of which affoids a fine set-off to the 
large deep rose-coloured flowers of the size of a rupee, that are borne 
numerously in beads upon footstalks six inches high throughout the 
cold season. 

O, rosacea.—Somewhat similar to the last, the flower-, being 
deeper in colour with large yellow centre, borne upon short loot- 
stalks close to the ground among the leaves. A perfect little gem 
when thriving and in full blossom. 

O. versicolor.—Bears crimson flowers ; very inferior to either 
of the two preceding. 

O, variabilis,—Bears small dull-crimson flowers. 

O. Deppei.—Bears small pale pink flowers ; a common uninter¬ 
esting plant; grows like a weed nearly everywhere. 

O. tetraphylla.—A common and very pretty plant ; unlike 
the rest of the species it has leaves with four lobes instead of three, 
and bears its purplish-pink flowers during the hot and rainy seasons, 
ancl not in the cold months. 

O. lanata.—A pretty plant, with leaves of a peculiar pale 
bluish-green colour : flowers white, not showy, nor opening very 
freely. 

O. bipunctata.—A pretty unpretending plant, with small 
leaves and umbels of small white flowers upon long footstalks. 

0. cuprea.—A charming plant with glaucous green leaves ; 
bears in profusion upon long footstalks, umbels of flowers like golden- 
yellow primroses. 

O. cernua.—Has its leaves curiously speckled with black 
spots ; presents a very brilliant appearance when bearing its profu¬ 
sion of bright-yellow flowers, somewhat smaller than I hose of the 
last. 
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O. rosea,— A very pretty little unpretending annual; bears 
“ r,JSe 'Coloured, flowers, but very effective when grown 

S n ' f«own besides this the new species O. valdiviensis and 
Iropaeoloides, dorm a very pleasing contrast, with, their numerous 
cheerful yellow flowers. 0 . corniculata is a pretty plant -with 
compact purple-brown foliage and yellow flowers. These three last, 
though perennial, may be grown as annuals. Sow the seed in 
October on the plains, and in Match on the hills. 


Tropseolum, 

T. majus — Nasturtium—Indian Cress.—A more beautiful 
and showy annual than the Nasturtium is not to be met with. In 
Lower Bengal, scarcely any more carp required in its cultivation 
than having first enriched the soil with a little old manure, to drop 
a low seeds in the places where the plants are intended to remain, 
and to keep the earth moist by daily watering. The seed may be 
sown in the middle of October, and the plants will be in full bloom 
by the middle of December, and continue so till the hot weather 
sets in. But in the north of India the plants must be covered over 
at night, or they will he suie to be destroyed by the frost. Nor will 
it answer to delay the sowing till the frosty nights are over, as in 
that case the plants will perish by the heat before coming into 
bloom. On the hills they may be sown in succession from March 
to May. In Poona and places with similar climate the plant does 
well if sown at the break of the rains. 

The number of varieties is very great, producing flowers of a 
pah 1 straw colour, orange, scarlet, dark rich crimson brown, and of 
every intermediate hue, spotted and striped. The dwarf varieties 
called Tom Thumb, grow compact little plants, without the tendency 
to send out runners, as is so much the habit of the larger lands. 
They yield seed in abundance, which, when gathered, should be 
thoroughly dried and kept till sowing-time in well-closed bottles. 

T. peregrinum— Canary Creeper. —A pretty slender 
creeper, bearing small canary-coloured flowers, growing in course 
of lime to a considerable height, and requiring a trellis for its 
support. It cannot endure heat; and the seeds must not be sown 
till the cold weather is well set in. or the young plants will be 
sure to die off. Sow in March on the hills. Residents on the hills 
should introduce and grow the perennial species, many of which 
are very beautiful. 


Limnanthes. 

L. Douglasi. —A low trailing plant, producing poor, miserable 
llowers, not equal to those of a common Buttercup, which they 
i.nn„, T ,iiiix Hnw flip seeds where the plants are to remain, 
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Impatiens. 

I. Balsamina — Balsams —Goal Mtlntdre. —Native of India. 
In a garden where the plants have once been grown, seedlings will 
be sure to conic up self-sown each succeeding season ; but- these will 
be weedy, worthless plan!s, and should be pulled up and thrown 
away. The finer kinds, raised from imported seed, pioduce 
immense double flowers, resembling full-grown Camellias, of vaiious 
colours—-white, rose, scarlet, purple, and variegated—and are about 
the most lovely of all annuals. 

“ A very great mistake, I believe,” says Firnnnger, tl is usually 
made in regard to the time of sowing the seed. Sometimes it is 
sown in July in Bengal, and the eonsequeuce is that many of the 
young plants perish from the wet, while those that manage to survive 
come into blossom only to have then floweis destroyed or damaged 
by the heavy rains. Again, the seed is often sown in October, with 
that of the other annuals ; but the Balsam requires more warmth 
than it meets with at that season to make much growth. T have 
found that by sowing the seed in Calcutta, about- the beginning cf 
September in pots, large, woll-giow n plants may be obtained bv the 
close of the rains. Lf at that time the plants thus raided be put out 
in the border in well-eniiohed soil, they will blossom in perfection 
and preserve their beauty unimpaired for a very long time. In 
Upper India, however, the best time to sow the seed is in June 
about the commencement- of the rains. Balsams, moreover, put out 
in the border during the rains, I have often noticed polishing from 
no apparent reason ; but, on pulling them up, and splitting the 
stalk with my thumb-nail, T have invariably found in them a great 
maggot that had devoured the substance of the interior. 1 know 
no preventive against this.” In Poona and places with similar 
climate, sow at the break of the rains. 

In planting out the Balsam, the stem should he sunk up to the 
leaves. Or if it be, grown in a pot, the pot should he several fimrs 
changed, a very small one taken first, and a larger one each lime, 
and each time the stem should be buried up to the leaves in the soil. 
Balsams love a light ric-h soil and plenty of water. 

On the hills, the best time for sowing is about the end of March 
in pots undei 1 glass. The plants should not, however, be put out in 
the beds and borders before the end of April. Tn all other respects 
the treatment for the plains will suit, on the hills. The wild varieties 
found on the hills have a most beautiful effect when in full bloom in 
July and August. Great patches of them cover the hill side, in all 
shades of colour from white, pink, scarlet, and yellow. The flowers, 
however, are single and insignificant in size. 

In the Journal of the Agri-IIorticultural Society, Vol. II, 2nd 
series, will be found a paper by Mr, J. Scott, giving a description of 
several species of Balsam of this country, of some of which he speaks 
highly. 
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Flow!; Mt y ,fokSr~ TMs kerb i& be,t &uited {or tke h,Us - 

rod • ^iurne^nmfrfT+' S °n 0n t!l ° lliks - F,mvijr - green, yellow and 
Al , Ur & e and. distinctly pretty. Syn. I. parasitica. 

laror. wcl1 from 2 ^ no f«*t upwards A 

,2 ,Klb 2 ~ 3 foct - Flowei !arge. white, streaked or barred with 

,,, I- P ht »nicea.—A smooth succulent herb 5.01)0—8.000 feet 
in cupboarlis 4 mth yellow centre ' this herb to place 

I. Hawkeri.—-This is a free-flowering imported herb : succeeds 
on the plains. Flower large, magenta-reddish. 

I. Sultani. Like the last-named, but with pale-fneen leaves 
and hught magenta-red flowers. 

Thin is a very large Indian genu a , the Flora of British India, 
describing no less than 123 species. But most of the latter aie 
confined to the lull forests. 


Hydrocera. 

H- tiiflora Domootec .—An aquatic, with lanceolate leaves, 
lour to live inches long and one broad. Flowers huge, white, 
variegated with red and yellow. It well deserves a place in the 
garden. Cultivate in gumlcihs half-filled with ordinary garden-soil; 
watered till it becomes mud. Sow seed in February, or beginning of 
March ; add water as the plants grow—two or three inches above 
the surf nee of the soil quite sufficient to keep the plant in vigorous 
health. It flowers continuously to the commencement of the cold 
season, when it begins to die down. If the gumluh be undisturbed, 
self-sown seedlings appear abundantly next year.’ - — Scott. 


Z Y GOFHYLLErE. 

Tribulus. 

T. ianuginosus.—A low trailing plant with pinnate leaves ; 
bears nearly always large, bright-yellow sw-eet-scented flowers’ 

T. cistoides.—A trailing herbaceous plant with pleading dark- 
green foliage of pinnate leaves ; bears throughout the year large pale- 
yellow flowers, much like wddely-expanded Buttercups. Propagated 
by layers and cuttings. 


Guaiacum. 

G. officinale— Tiie Lignum Yitje Tree. —This small ever¬ 
green tree lias been introduced from the West Indies, w r here it 
flourishes near the sea. It succeeds -well at Madras and Bangalore, 
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though, at the latter station it is tare, and. rather stunted in' growth. 
The pretty blue, cup-like flowers aie produced in clusters at the ends 
of the branches, where they remain for a long time. A good tree for 
the lawn. Raised from seed. 


MALRIGJTIA t'E/E. 

Malpighia. 

barbadoes cherry. 

A genus of very ornamental small shiubs ; piopagated ‘easily 
by cuttings. The undermentioned are common in Indian gardens :— 

M. glabra.—A small shrub with very agieeable foliage of ova], 
pointed, smooth, shining deep-green leaves, three inches long; 
bears, m May and November, from the axils of its leaves, numerous 
little umbels of small, pretty pale-purple flowers, with a knob of 
yellow antlreis in the centre. 

M. lu'ena.—A small shrub with dark-green myrtle-like leaves, 
contrasting beautifully with its small, prae-whito flowers. 

M. coccsfera.—A very charming, small shrub, with densely- 
crowded diminutive holly-like leaves ; presents a delightful appear¬ 
ance when covered with its bright sparkling-while buds, pist about 
to open. Flowers, when expanded, pale-pink, succeeded by cherry¬ 
like berries of the size of a Pea. 


Stigmaphyllon. 

S. periplocifolium.—A handsome scandent plant, native of 
tropical America, producing fine yellow flowers. Propagated by 
layers. 

S. aristatum.—This is one of the most elegant, clean-looking 
and pleasing of all small creepers. Leaves glossy. Flowers yellow, 
beautifully fringed. Suitable for a small trellis or archway near the 
h,ouse. Propagated by layering. 


Banisteria. 

B. laurifolia.—An extensively climbing shrub, with lanceo¬ 
late dark olive-green rigid leaves, eminently ornamental when in 
uiossom. fiom January to April, and densely covered with large 
compact trusses of bright golden-yellow flowers. Propagated by 
layers. 

B. argentea.— Has leaves larger than those of the preceding ; 
very ornamental for the silvery hue of their under surface. 
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Galphimia. 

A genus of dwarf American shrubs. An anagram of Malpighia. 
There are seveial species bearing yellow and reddish flowers. Not 
veiy ornamental. G. nitida, glauca, and glandulosa are found 
in Indian gardens. Fiopagateu by cuttings of the matured wood 
during the rainy season. 


Trislellateia. 

T. australasica.—A glabious woody climber introduced from 
the Eastern Archipelago. Flowers bright yellow, in terminal and 
axillary racemes. A nice clean-looking plant which flowers during 
the rams. Piopagated by layers and seeds. 

Hiptage. 

H. Madablota. -A very large rampant shrub of scandent 
habit, with lanceolate pointed leaves, seven inches long , handsome 
when in full blossom with its profuse trusses of white and yellow 
fragrant flowers, somewhat resembling those of the Hoise-cliestnut, 
m the month of February. 

Camarea, 

C. lucida.—A small tree, of coarse, woody character ; constantly 
in blossom with numberless beautiful compact dusters of small 
flowers; those in the upper part of a blight pale-red, and those in 
the lower part puro white. None of the foregoing are suited for the 
hills. 


LINEJ1. 

Linum. 

L. grandiflorum, var. kermesinum— Scarlet Fl 4X—A 
delightful annual, bears m great profusion largish, expanded, bright 
ciimson flowers ; thrives and blossoms m great beauty in India, and 
yields seed abundantly, which may be saved horn year to year ; sow 
in October. The young plants require to be transplanted cautiously, 
or are likely to suffer. Firminger never found them answer in jots 
ao well as in manured soil in the border. L, usitatissimumisthe 
common blue-flowered flax. 

Reinwardtia. 

R, trigyna —Busuntee~-Gool-uihrufee.—A glabrous under¬ 
shrub of 2—3 feet. Common m most gardens where, when in 
blots om in the oold season, it is a most showy ornament, with its 
unbounded profusion of large, orange-yellow, rock-rose-like flowers'; 
Propagated by <3,ivi6ioii 1 of the roots in October. v 
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R. tetragyna.—A plant of the same size as the last, with 
much larger leaves ; equally showy with its large pale, sulphur- 
coloured flowers; but not so common. 


TILIACEiE. 


Aristotelia. 

A. Macqui variegata.—A pretty variegated shrub of 4— 
6 feet. Suitable for cultivation on the hills. Raised from cuttings 
under a handglass. 


Sparmannia. 

S. africana —African Hemp. —A laige shrub imported 
from Natal. Leaves cordate-acuminate, softly pubescent. 
Flowers pretty, in terminal clusters : petals white, filaments 
yellow, anthers purple. This should prove hardy in sub-tropical 
India. S. palmata is a more recent introduction from the 
same place. Both are raised from cuttings. 


Grewia. 

G. natalensis.—A scandent South African shiub with pretty 
purple-coloured flowers. Propagated from seed and cuttings. Most 
of the indigenous Giewias require a lot of space in the garden, are 
untidy in habit and scarcely compensate the grower for his trouble. 


Berrya, 

B. Ammonilla— Tiuncomai.lee Wood. —This ornamental 
tree forms a distinct object in the compound, with its largo 
panicles of pink flowers succeeded by clusters of curiously winged 
fruit. Propagated from seed. 

The. genus Elaeocarpus furnishes some highly ornamental 
trees, suitable for the lawn, arboretum or avenue. 


STERCULIACEdE. 

Helicteres. 

H. Isora— Screw-tree. —A small tree or shrub of no great 
beauty, either for its foliage or the small pale red flowers it bears, but 
interesting for the curious screw-like form in which the seed-pods 
twist round each other. Propagated by seed in the rainju. 
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Sterculia. 

5. coccinea.— A small tree, withnch, showy foliage of lanceolate 
leaves, very ornamental when, about the end of Hay, the large 
velvety deep crimson-scai let seed-vessels split open, and disclose 
the small, purple prune-like seeds attached to them. There are 
many handsome trees of this genus. Propagated by seed in the 
rains. 

Neither of the above are suited for the hills, except in 
the south. 

Several of the Sterculias are indigenous to India and become 
trees of considerable size. None are specially suitable for garden 
decoration. 


Abroma. 

A. augusta—A shrub of considerable size, with large, roundish, 
cordate leaves, of a dark sombre green; bears in the lams large, 
pendulous, eardrop-like, dull, blood-coloured flowers, succeeded by 
large, curious five-winged capsules. A character of gloom pervades 
the whole plant, contrasting pleasingly with the many other of tlio 
gay things of the garden, though perhaps hardlv ornamental enough 
to entitle it to the large space it takes up PiopagatecI by seed. 
Not suited for the lulls. 


Delabechia. 

D. rupestris.—This is the Bottle-tree of Noith-Eastern 
Australia and is the only representative of the genus. Its soli' 
recommendation, for a place in the garden collection, is the singular 
shape of the trunk, which is bulged out mthe middle like a barrel. 
The tree is of moderate size, with lance-shappd leaves, and beais 
short panicles of insignificant flowprs The tnink abounds in 
a mucilaginous substance, which is said to resemble gum tragaeantli. 
Propagated by seed which it bears abundantly. 


Pentapetes. 

P. Phoenicea —Doopaharya.— -The only representative of this 
genus. A native of India and a common weed of the rice-fields, but 
well deserving a place in the garden. It has an erect stem about two 
feet high, bearing a spike of middle-sized beautiful flowers, unrivalled 
for their deep carmine colour. There is also a white variety. Sow 
the seeds in July. The plant blossoms in September and October. 
Seed may also be sown in March in Upper India, and plants will 
bloom throughout the hot season. It wall not thrive on the hills, 
except under glass. Sow in April. 
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Dombeya. 

A genus of very large plum-formed shrubs, mostly natives 
of Bourbon ; they take up a great deal of room, are coarse- 
looking, and only ornamental when in blossom, being then one 
entire mass of colour, from their numberless corymbs of middle- 
sized flowers, each by itself not very pretty. Propagated only by 
layering. 

D. palmata.—Has seven-lobed, palmate, smooth, glossy-green 
leaves ; bears in November greenish-white scentless flow T ers. 

D. cuspidata.—-Has rough three-lobed leaves, longer than 
broad ; bears in September pinkish scentless flowers. 

D. acutangula.—Leaves three-lobed, larger than those of the 
last, as broad as long ; bears in December and January hydrangea¬ 
like corymbs of largish, round-petalled, pinlc-blush flowers, with 
a faint hawthorn-blossom-lilre scent. 

D. viburnifolia. —Leaves similar in form to those of the last, 
but larger, covered with soft hairs ; hears in January densely- 
crowded corymbs of white narrow-petalled flmvers, with an agreeable 
haw thorn-blossom fragrance. 

D. tiliaefolia.—Leaves heart-shaped and pointed ; bears in the 
cold season sweet-scented rose-coloured flowers ; a smaller shrub 
and less easy of propagation than any of the preceding. 

D. natalensis.—A new species from S. Africa with pure white 
flowers like little cujjs. Propagated by cuttings and seed. 

D, Maslersii.—An African plant, grows well at Poona ; reaches 
height of 6 feet and is a thick spreading bush, with sicklv-smelling 
flowers clustered under the leaves. 


Heritiera. 

H. litloralis.—A small evergreen tree of very distinct and 
ornamental appearance. The large, crowded, oblong leaves are 
silvery underneath, so that shadows strike very clearly upon 
them, hence called the “ Looking-glass Tree.” Blowers 
unimportant. But the dense clusters of brown-bealced fruit, each 
the size of a large Walnut, are interesting. Hi Fopates is a 
smaller species. • , ' 


Kleinhovia. 

K; Hospita.—This small evergreen tree, with its large, leaves 
and fine panicles of rosy-pink flowers, is rare in gardens', It is very 
showy and deserves more attention. Propagated by layers, seeds 
being rarely procurable. 
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Melocjhia, 

i ve iUtina, Duringthe month sof November and December, 
nothing can be more effective in the distance than the silvery 
} 1 esc ™° e which clothes the young shoots and leaves of this small 
tree. Valuable on that account for scenic effect. 


Astrapasa, 

i Waliichii - Native of Madagascar ; a tree of from twenty 
to thirty feet in height, but plants will blossom when only two or 
three feet high ; has. very large, roundish, heart-shaped, rough 
coarse leaves; hears in February, on long pendulous footstalks, 
large compact bundles of small deeply rose-coloured flowers with 
yellow anthers. The flowers hang with theiT faces downwards, and, 
on small plants, can only be seen bv being lifted up for inspection. 
Both Don and Sir J. Paxton say of it, that it is “ one of the finest 
plants over introduced into Britain, and that, when in flower, 
nothing can exceed it in beauty.” It is not everyone, perhaps, 
who will concur in this opinion. It requires a good soil and 
shad)' situation. Mr. Ellis says, “ in its native home it always 
luxuriates on the hanks of a stream, or grows near water.”* 
Propagated by layers, which take a very long time to root. Not 
suited for the hills. 


Pterospermum. 

P. lanceaefolium,—A large tree, native of Assam, with 
lance-head-like leaves of a tawny russet colour, with the under 
surface dead-white; beers in the hot season large white fragrant 
flowers; a small tree in the garden, is a very ornamental 
object, for the striking peculiarity of its dense handsome foliage. 
Propagated by cuttings in the rains. Not suited for the hills. 

MALVACEAE. 

Althaea. 

A. rosea— Hollyhock. —This tall and handsome plant should 
bo grown in all gardens. On the hills sow in the spring about March, 
In places with a climate like Poona sow at the break of the rains in 
June and again at tho end of the rains in October. In most other 
places sow in Octiber. The Beedlings are transplanted once to their 
permanent quarters. Seed sowed locally is likely to give very 1 
mixed plants in, the next generation as bees visit flower after flower 
and cross-fertilisation between varieties is certain. The bed for 


* “ Madagascar.” 
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these plants should be heavily manured. They are not particularly- 
striking massed in*long beds, but as occasional groups, or a scattered 
line, they look well. Single and double varieties are available. 
Unsuitable for inside decoration. 


Pavonia. 

A small genus of indigenous or Peruvian herbs and shrubs. 
Like most innlvaceous plants they thrive well in this country, and 
i equire but little care m cultivation. The species in gardens are 
P. odovata (South Indian), an eicct herbaceous, sticky plant with 
pink flowers which are sweetly scented, and P. multiflora (syn. 
Wistii), a robust shrub with ptuplisb-red flowers. Propagated 
from seed, and by cuttings in heat. 


Lavatera. 

L. arborea— Tree Mallow. —A minialure tree of 8—12 feet. 
Leaves large, rubescent, on long stalks and 5—9 lohed. Flowers 
large pale purple. A showy biennial plant .succeeding in the cooler 
part ( s of India. There is also a variegated form which is rare in 
cultivation. The latter is raised from layers and cuttings. 


Urena. 

U. lobata.—A small shrub, with roundish leaves, of so harsh 
and lourso a character, as all but to outweigh the beauty of the 
little rose-coloured flowers it hears in the hot season. Propagated 
by cuttings in the rains. 


Hibiscus. 

The gardens of India are very rich in the number of handsome 
species of this genus that they contain. Most of them are very 
easily propagated by cuttings or by seed and do not require any 
particular treatment, although any little care bestowed upon them 
is amply rewarded by a richer display of blossoms. 

In Hawaii an extraordinary number of handsome hybrids 
have been developed. It is well worth while getting a supply of 
seed from that place. 

The Ilibisci are distinctly garden plants and their flowers soon 
droop it cut for inside decoration. 

H. mutabilis— Changeable Rose— Gool-i-vjaib .—A very 
common large bushy shrub, eight feet high, with large heart-shaped 
downy leaves ; hears in October and November, in constant succes¬ 
sion, a profusion of large very handsome double flowers, somewhat 
like immense double Roses ; white on first opening, then becoming 
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cream-coloured, and finally of a deep rose tint. A most showy plant 
during the time _ it is in blossom ; propagated by cuttings. The 
single-Howorod kind, raised usually from seed, is not deserving a 
place in tlie garden. 

H. tortuosus— Bdld. —A middling-sized tree : bears in 
February large bright, primrose-coloured flowers, with a lich puce- 
coloured centre, changing after they have been some time open 
entirely to crimson; very beautiful when in full blossom and 
covered with flowers, some so different in colour from others as 
to seem hardly to belong to the same plant. 

H. collinus.—-A small tree, with spreading branches and 
Ihree-lobed, heart-shaped, smooth leaves; hears towards the end 
of the year large, full-expanding, pale lose-coloured flowers, with 
dark puce-coloured eye ; most ornamental when in blossom, the 
flowers, relieved against the rich green foliage, presenting quite a 
dazzling appearance. 

H. heterophyllus.—A small tree with long narrow leaves ; 
very ornamental when grown of a small size ; bears during tbe hot 
season largish flowers of the palest primrose-colour, almost pure 
white, with the edges prettily pencilled with pink, and with a dark- 
coloured eye. 

H. Syriacus— Ourlml. — A bushy shrub four or five feet high, 
very common in gardens in all parts of India ; leaves towards the 
base wedge-shaped, towards the apex three-lobed ; bears during 
the hot and rainy seasons large lilac-blue flowers with dark purple 
eye. Tn the cold season the wood of the past year should he well 
cut in. 

a. A variety with double flowers of the same colour. 

(3. A variety also with double white flowers; but this, from 
some unassignable cause, is rarely seen to blossom in a thriving 
condition. 

y. A variety likewise, the handsomest far of any, with leaves 
somewhat largerj and double pure-white flowers with fine dark 
crimson eve, 

H. rosa sinensis.— Chinese Shoe-Flower— Juwa, Jasund. — 
A wider spreading and more diffuse-growing shrub than the last, 
with much more agreeable character of foliage ; leaves ovate, ending 
in a prolonged point, saw-edged, but not lobed ; in almost constant 
blossom with its brilliant crimson-scarlet flowers, with the long 
pretty column of pistil and stamens projecting from their centre. 
Newer known to produce seed here. 

a . A magnificent variety, with flowers full four times tlie usual 
size, Firminger saw in blossom at Bangalore ; lately introduced, 
lie was told, from Kew. 

fi. A variety is common with double flowers. 
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y. A variety alf.ii is met with having pale, straw-coloured 
double flowers. 

o. A variety also with double salmon-coloured (lowers with 
crimson centre. 

H. R. So Cooperii, with foliage variegated. 

H. Africanus, sijn. Trionum.—An annual of trailing growth ; 
bears beautiful cream-coloured flowers with deep puci'-cohaired eye ; 
likes a light sandy soil; sow in October on the plains and in March 
on the hills; the plants come early into blossom and produce seed 
abundantly, which should be saved from year to year. 

H. calisureus.—A plant of more erect growth, and with flowers 
somewhat larger than those of the preceding, otherwise very 
similar. 

H. Lindleyi .—A large shrub-like plant, hears during the rainy 
season, in constant succession, a prolusion of large, rich crimson, 
very showy blossoms ; sow the seed in July on the plains and any 
time ou the hills. An annual. 

H. giganteus.—A very large plant, producing during the 
rains great, showy, primrose-coloured (lowers of the size of a cheese- 
plate, with puce-coloured centre. Sow in June both on the plains 
and on the hills. Annual. 

H. coccineus.—A large straggling shrub with Iona-stocked 
5-pointed leaves of narrow segments. Mower large bright scarlet, 
very showy. A perennial plant. Easily raised from cuttings, 

H. liliiflorus.—A shrub of the same size as the two preceding, 
but of more tree-like growth ; leaves somewhat leathery, oval, 
with their edges quite entire ; hears flowers similar in form to the 
single ones of ihe last, but of a beautiful salmon colour. There are 
one or two varieties of this charming plant, differing in the coinin' of 
the flowers. It bears uo seed, and is rather difficult of propagation, 
as cuttings do not strike readily; it, can only bo increased by 
layering. 

H. surattensis.—An intensely prickly trailer having large 
yellow flowers with a dark centre. liaised from seed. 

H. Abelmoschus.—An annual erect herb of 3 —-1 feet. Leaves 
coarsely hairy, palmalely lobed. Flower large yellow with crimson 
centre. Capsule large, cone-shaped ; seeds musky-fragrant. Much 
prized by the Hindus. Self-sown. 

H. ficulneus.—Something like, the preceding species. Flower 
much smaller, white, with rosy centre. Seeds not fragrant. Self- 
Sown. Wild in Gujarat. 

H. tricuspi*.—A good-sized evergreen tree, introduced from 
the Society Isles. Flower large, gaping, vellOw, with reddish purpld 
base. Raised from cuttings. 
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H, Jerroidianus.—A small, very choice, hmhaceou- plant ; 
bears in tliehot season very large splendid flowers of a fine rarnnne- 
crimson. The stem dies donn in Oelober, and the lout lies dormant 
f ill the approach of the warm weather. 

The following varieties have recently been added to an already 
large list 

H. albo-variegatus ; grandiflora variegata ; and zebrina 

have variegated foliage. 

H. schizopetalus and H. schizopetalus grandiflorus are 

scum lent and sumi-elimbers in growth, with euuous flowers ot light 
ami lot, having the edges of the petals deeply cut and fiinged, and 
turned over backward, like a fuchsia, with the style projecting out. 
Tin 1 flowers arc borne drooping and have a fine effect. 

H. brilliantissimus ; carminatus-perfectus ; Collerij 
Cocksii ; cruentus, Dennisoni ; fulgidus ; Hawkeri ; kermi- 
sinus ; Lindeni ; metallica ; puniceus ; Patonii ; splendens, 
Cameronii and vivicans may be seen growing in most gardens 
about (Moulin. 

On the bills, to grow any of the above satisfactorily, a glazed 
structure is indispensable. 


Gossypium. 

G. arboreum— True Cotton.— This ornamental species is 
cultivated in gardens for its dark-crimson foliage and flowers. It 
alTords cotton for the sacred thread, and is. therefore, held in 
veneration by the Hindus. Propagated from seed. 


Malvaviscus. 

M. arboreus. —A large, ill-looking, woody shrub, of tree-like 
urowth with rather small, heart-shaped, threedobed, coarse leaves, 
only to he commended for the numerous brilliant, small, u-nnson- 
Rontlef, half closed flowers it constantly bears. Should.be unspar¬ 
ingly pruned in the cold season. Yields seed abundantly, m small 
berries, ripening first pure white and afterwards deep scailet. 


Paritium (Hibiscus). 

P tiliaceum.-A small tree with heart-shaped leaves ; bears 
nearly'always large, Hibiscus-like, 

dark-puce eye. Herpiires severe pruning. Propagated dj entu 

and seed. . 

p _Somewhat similar but having large orange- 

■ e ' atmn ' *i,p \v Indies where it affords the material 

crimson flowers. From the VV. Indies wnuc 
called Cuba bast. 

. IT, MG 
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Abutilon. 

A. Bedfordianum — Jhoomla. — A tail growing herbaceous 
shrub, with rich foliage oi luxuriantly-grcen palmate leaves; bears 
ill the cold ,season very large, pendulous, cm drop-like flowers, witli 
folded petals of u pale orange ooloiir, prettily pencilled with brown 
lines. A very rlmii e plant, and one ul gieat beauty when in lull 
blossom ; very tender ; shell er from the violence of both aim und 
rain, is indispensable Ini it. It should be tenewed annually, which 
may be done either from seed nr by cuttings. 

A. striatum.—A smaller but more woody kind ol plant than 
the lust, and one that will better bear exposure ; hears similar 
flowers, but of about one-third of the size. To secure good plants, 
it is necessary to renew it annually from cuttings. 

A. marmoratum.—Native of Mexico ; a small shrub, of recent 
introduction into India, about four feet high, piuducus beautiful 
erect flowers of the size and fin hi uJ the Canterbury-Bell; rose 
colour, marbled with pure white veins. It produces abundance of 
seed, plants raised from which come into blossom, in a very short 
time. 

A. marmoratum Sellcvianum.—An improved variety of tIre 
last-named. 

A. Thompson!. Iteinnrkable for its handsome foliage, which 
is a vivid green blotched with creamy white und yellow. -Flowers 
very similar to tire last. 

The Catalogues of English Nurserymen contain names of over 
seventy varieties, nearly all raised by hybridization. Borne of the 
indigenous species such as polyandrum and muticum are well 
worth a place in the shrubbery. 

On the hills they must be grown under glazed shelter. 

Malope. 

M. trifida, vur. grandifiora.— An erect-growing, tolerably 
showy annual; bears large reddish-purple Mallow-like flower's ; sow 
the seeds in October on the plains and at airy time on the hills, in 
spot where the plants are to remain, as they suffer severely from 
transplanting, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, h’irminge.T often 
found this plant thrive well till just when about to blossom on the 
approach of the hot weather, and then die off without opening 
a single flower. There is a variety with white flowers. 


Callirhoo. 

C. digitate.—A most delightful animal; thrives well in 
gardens at various elevations, and bears, in great profusion, 
moderate-sized bright pink flowers; sow the seed (which may be 
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ph veil invm yesw to year) in October on tile plains and at any time 
on (ho Is ills, find put the plants where wanted, either in rows or 
in patches. 

Thespesla. 

T. populnea— The Portia Tree. —Although naturally 
oliiinini! to the sen-shores of India and Ceylon, this attractive 
evergreen tree is also abundantly planted all over the Deccan and 
(Annul ie anil grows well also in Gujarat, It is seen to perfection 
nt Mmli us. where its line foliage and yellow Tulip-like flowers 
■illi-iiel Holies' nt all seasons of the year. There it is oue of the 
lieMi nveiiuo trees lining the streets and public roads. Should 
lie raised [mm seed as the trees are then more shapely. 


Lagunaria. 

L. Patersonii.—This is a small tree of conical growth and 
ulmieons [olinge introduced from Bast Australia, Blowers pale- 
yrllow nnd id little consequence. A shapely small tree for a lawn. 
Raised from seed. 

(Alter ornamental trees of this family are : Bombax malabari- 
cum, u .sillc-eottoii tree bearing a magnificent display of large crimson 
flowers, in ad.vunee of the leaves, in the hot season : Eriodendron 
anfractnosum, the white-flowered .silk-cotton tree, and Kydia 
calycina, also with white flowers. 


DIPTEROCARPrE. 


An order of large resinous trees few of which find a place in 
I niliii 11 Imrlioitltiire. But exceptional to this is the lac-insect tree, 
talura, which, in the month of March, scents the whole 
garden with an abundant display of creamy-white flowers. The 
hitter pee,mile the young leaves, and are, therefore, very conspicuous. 
Ke MU, Shorea robusta, has pale yellow flowers 


TEMSTR<BinACE,B. 

Camellia. 

C Jaoonica.-Of all the, choice plants to be met with m 

$£ itiKtttS A* “» 40 ■— 
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satisfactorily licre ; after that it begins to die oh', or produce only 
worthless flowers. It must, however, be remembered that even in 
England this plant will not hear expusurc to the sun hut to he 
cultivated successfully, requires lc> be screened from its rays, by 
being placed on the north side of a wall, or in some other way. 
Perhaps to the neglect of this precaution, its want of success in 
India may bo in some measure owing. It blossoms towards the 
end of the cold season. "Requires a light rich soil. 

On the hills it. comes to perfection, and should be treated in the 
same way as in England. A green-house is the best place to grow 
it in. 

Succeeds at Wellington and Oolacamund on the Nilglierrios. 
Recommended to he cut well back after flowering. 

The a 

TEA-PLANT. 

T. Chinensis.—The three kinds of plant known in Tea-planta¬ 
tions by the names of the China, the Assam, and the Hybrid, though 
very distinct in habit and peculiarities, are decided to be but the 
same species. The several sorts of Tea of commerce owe their 
distinction to ago of the leal when gathered and the process of 
manufacturing it, and may be obtained indifferently from any 
variety of the plant. 

The leaves are elliptical, saw-edged, and of a deop-shininp’green, 
contrasting well with the flowers, which resemble much those ol 
a Bramble, more interesting from association than from any beauty 
they possess. 


GUTTIFER/E. 

Mesua. 

IRON-WOOD TREE. 

M. ferrea— N&gsuru .—A small tree commonly met with in 
Assam, and in Lower Bengal, of great, beauty, pyramidal in form, 
with dense foliage of small leathery lancet-shaped leaves, polished 
on the upper, and hoar}’ white on the under-surface which on first 
putting forth in March are of a brilliant crimson tinge, and make 
the tree resemble a flame of fire, particularly when the morning or 
evening sun is upon it; bears in April, in great profusion, large 
white four-petalled flowers, with large yellow eye formed of its 
numerous crowded stamens which scent the air with a delightful 
fragrance for a wide distance, around. Propagated by seed, which 
must be sown where the tree is to remain, as the young plants do 
not bear transplanting. Not suited for the hills, except in the 
south of India. 
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Ochrocarpu3. 

ru ?“ A dense evergreen tree of the Western 

Wiauuti. ( iilti valeu in native gardens, where it is widely known by 
the local name Surgi. The long, simple, leathery leaves, dark- 
green on the upper and light-green on the under-surface afford 
gralfdul nluide during the heat of the day. Flowers in axillary 
olustois on the' trunk and limbs, polygamous, rose-coloured and 
sweetly-ft iiginnt; usually infested liy thousands of bees searching 
for honey. A very desirable avenue or compound tree ; elevation 
in tlm south 2,500 to 5,000 feet. Raised from seed. 


Clusia. 

balsam tree. 

C. rosea.—A remarkably slow-growing evergreen tree from. 
West Carolina. Conduc'd to Botanical Gardens at present. Flower 
large, honuiifully rose-coloured and glistening. Propagated from 
seed. Nearly all the indigenous trees of the Gutiiferte are highly 
ornamental, cspeeialh Gracinia xanthochymus, an evergreen of 
a pei feetly conical form, and bearing a golden Mango-formed fruit. 
11 is best soon in the Coorg country. 

■ Calophyllum. 

ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL. 

C. inopliyllum — Sul I dim Chvnrpa. —A tree of considerable 
Wise, native ol India, commonly found near the sea coast, with most 
noble foliage of large, elliptical, rich, polished, dark-green leaves ; 
bears in June drooping racemes of large, white, delightfully fragrant 
flowers ; succeeded by numerous large seeds, from which it may be 
easily propagated. 

HYPERICINE,®. 

Hypericum. 

ST. JOHN’S WORT. 

H. Chinense.—A small bushy shrub, two feet high, with neat 
pleasing foliage of narrow elliptical leaves, two inches long, nearly 
constantly in blossom, with cheerful, bright-yellow, many-stamened 
(lowers ; propagated by division. 

H. pallens.—-A poor little weedy plant, about a foot high ; 
valueless for the garden. Also is met with H. patulum, and 
H. elegans. 
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H. mysorense.—An ornamental bush indigenous In the 
Western Ghauts, hut rarely found in "ardens. It is dome-,1 hated, 
or wild, in the Fort at Nandidroog, the latter lieimj situated oil the 
top of an isolated hill on the plateau of Mysore at an elevation of 
4,850 feet. r Fliis is mentioned, as curiously enough, one has to 
travel more than a hundred miles towards the Western Ghauts, 
before the plant is met with in the wild slate again. Keitile seed 
lias never been secured. The line yellow flowers are three inches 
across. Only suitable for the shrubbery in hill gardens. 


TAMARISCINErE. 

Tamarix. 

T. Gallica, ■var. Jndica-— Tajjablsic — Jdu~-Pluvdn~ A native 
of Europe, as well as of this country, in the noithcrn parts of which 
it covers largo districts ns a common jungle shrub especially in dry 
salt areas ; and is much in use with the natives inr making baskets : 
very graceful and fcather-like in its growth ; particularly pleasing 
when in blossom, and covered with its numberless little spikes of 
small pink flowers. 

T. dioica.—A native also of this country : a very graceful and 
ornamental shrub, of light feather-branches, somewhat resembling 
the Casuarina ; exceedingly pleasing when in full blossom, as it. 
nearly always is, with its little steins terminating in a spike of small 
lilac flowers. Found in the dry beds of streams and in dry salt 
areas. 


PORTULACEiE. 

Portulaca. 

P. grandiflora.—Of which there are many varieties, bolh 
with single and double flowers. A bed of this plant when in full 
blossom lias been aptly likened, for the brilliancy and variety of 
colour in the flowers, to a stained-glass window. Nothing in the 
garden can equal it in dazzling' beauty of effect. The beauty of 
the bed, however, is of short duration, as the flowers do not open 
till ten o’clock, and close again by about two in the afternoon. 

The seed should be sown where the plants are to remain, as 
they bear transplanting very ill. They do better in the open ground 
than in flower-pots. If sown on the ground in October on the plains, 
and in April on the lulls, the seed will germinate, and the plants 
become of strong, large, healthy growth before requiring to be 
watered ; whereas in pots the soil soon dries, and the young plants 
on first germinating are either destroyed by drought from being left 
imwatero.d, or if watered by tire force of the water as it issues from 
the watering-pot. The best way of growing this delightful annual is 
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to make one or mure small circular beds of fine mellow -oil, in a 
coiisyiruouN and sunny situation anti haviiie well watered thorn 
with a watering-pot, shortly afterwards sow the rood; cover the 
hods with a or matting tillllio seeds sorminato. and then re- 

mo\(‘ it. ^ I o distribute the seed evenly. I have found it nil excellent 
plan to mix a pinch of it well in a teacupful of div silver sand, and 
sprinkle 1 he mixture by throwing pinch after pinch over the ground ; 
bv this means it is made certain that the seed will not he sown too 
thickly, nor more of it fall upon one part of the bed than on another. 
After this a slight sprinkling of pure sand may be made, and the 
sowing then covered over with the jhnmp. 

fo save seed, gather the seed-vessels a little before lipe, for if 
left to ripen on the plant the cap of the seed-vessel drops off, and 
the seed tails out and is lost. If the ground on which Portulaca 
bus crown be left undisturbed, plants conunonlv come up self- 
sown tin! following season. The flowers are much visited by bpes. 

P. meridiana.—A small pot-plant, ornamental for its pretty 
moss-like leafage. 

Portulacaria. 

P. Afra — flrECKnooM— Elephant's Food. —A pretty little 
pot-plant, with small, succulent leave-; native of a lofty mountain 
Hour Ormlook at the Capo, called after the Speokboom Mountain. 


Calandrinia. 

C. umbellata.—A beautiful annual ; produces crowded umbels 
of crimson flowers of the size, of a four-anna piece, which open only 
in the .sunshine ; does not hear transplanting well, hut succeeds best 
with the treatment recommended for Portulaca. To have fine 
flowers, Sir J. Paxton directs that it should he watered once or twice 
with liquid manure. Sow in October on the plains, and in April on 
the hills. 

CARYOPIIYLLACEiE 

Dianthus. 

D. Chinensis— Oiiina Pink. —One of the most beautiful and 
satisfactory of our cold weather annuals. Naturally a perennial 
plant, but best treated as an annual in this country; most easy of 
cultivation; host grown in large clumps, so as to produce a large 
expanse of blossom with flowers of endless variety, scarcely two 
alike. To keep up a succession of bloom, the flowers should be cut 
off as soon as they fade, and not be allowed to run to seed. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. May be sown any 
time in tlxe drier parts of sub-tropical India. At places like 
Madras sow at break of N. E. monsoon and protect from rain. 
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D. laciniatus.—A vaiietv of the last, lately introduced from 
Japan; bears very large, beautiful flowers of various colours, single 
and double, quite scentless The seeds should be sown in October, 
and the young plants potted of! singly into pots with a well-drained 
soil, and kept under shelter during the rains, afforded at the same 
time as much light as possible. Re-potted in the following October, 
or planted out in a soil well enriched with leaf-mould in the open 
border, they will blossom in great splendour during the cold weather ; 
during which time also they may be easily propagated by lajmrs. 
They blossom, too, in pots more or less all the rest of the year, hut 
they require to be continually renewed. 

D. Heddewigi .—Also lately introduced from Japan; bears 
large, superb crimson floweis, with petals piettily fiinged. Culti¬ 
vated in exactly the same manner as the last. Both arc considered 
to be varieties of D. Chinensis. 

D. barbatus— Sweet William. —The fine varieties of this 
plant, though they thrive well, raiely. if ever, open their beautiful 
trusses of bloom in the locality of Calcutta. The seed may be sown 
in October, and the young plants kept through the succeeding hot 
and rain seasons, by shelteiing them from the wet, without at the 
same time screening them too much from the light. In November, 
pot them singly in large pots with fresh and rather rich soil. During 
the dry weather they will be benefited by having their pots sunk in 
water to the rim for an hour or two every four or five days. 

D. caryophyllus.—Comprises those lovely and varied frag¬ 
rant flowers so well-known under the name of Carnation, Clove, and 
Picotee. In the locality of Calcutta the only specimen ever met 
with is a dull dark-crimson flower of poor description. Plants of 
choice kinds may be raised from seed, and preserved easily from 
year to vear, but they obstinately refuse to blossom. 

In the north, on the other hand, no plants succeed more 
satisfactorily. Seed of the finest kind is expensive, hut it rarely 
fails to germinate freely, and well repays the additional cost. 
It should he sown in October. The young plants should he put 
out about March, in a prepared piece of ground, so raised that 
water will not stagnate : it will then be found that they can bear 
without taking much harm, under full exposure to sun and rain. 
Should, however, a little protection be considered expedient, it is of 
the utmost importance not to overdo it, as the absence of sufficient 
light is fatal. 

In October or November each plant may be put in a medium¬ 
sized pot in a compost prepared of equal parts of loam, vegetable 
mould, decayed cow-manure and a little sand (in South India a 
much smaller quantity of vegetable soil is used, more gritty matter, 
and a good deal of horse-manure from an old hot-bed). Prom 
the cow-manure the large white grubs must be carefully picked 
out. By the above mode of cultivation at Perozepore, Pirminger 
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had a large collection of plants, giving in the month of March a 
splendid display of beautiful flowers of nearly every variety. 

They are easily propagated by pegging down the longer side 
stems m their pots ; if this be done in November they very soon 
make roots, and form fresh plants. Or sink a flower pot in the 
ground in a shady place, half-fill it with fine river sand ; insert 
cuttings, well water them, and cover the pot with a pane of glass. 
Adopting tins latter method, Firniingei met with much success in 
increasing his plants. On the hills all the foregoing can he 
cultivated as perennials, as they usually are, and increased 
by cuttings. 


Saponaria. 

S. calabrica.—A dwarf annual, very easy of culture, and 
requiring no care; hears deep, rose-coloured flowers of the size 
of the Forget-mc-uot; when blossoming profusely, has at the 
distance an effect like that ot biiglit Heather. Sow in October 
on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

S. officinalis.—A pretty herbaceous plant, about 15 inches 
high ; com in only in blossom. Flower pale pink, somewhat resemb- 
Jmg, but inferior to, that of the annual Phlox. Propagated easily 
by division of the roots. Clan also be raised by Bccd m October, or 
nearly all the year round on the hills. 


Silene. 

Caxciifly, 

A genus of annuals bearing small pink flowerB; ornamental 
only when grown in clumps and blossoming in great profusion. S. 
Armenia—LobePs Catch fly,—Bears its flowers in compact heads, 
and for that reason one of the most desirable of the'genus. S. 
pseudo-atocion—Pleasing for the freshness of its leaves, hut in 
this country boars its flouers too scantily to be veiy attractive. 
Somewhat similar in character are S. pendula and its varieties. 
Sow in October oil the plains, and in Marcli on the hills. 


Lychnis, sijn. Viscaria. 

L. viscaria and L. oculata.—Bear pretty pink campion and 
reddish flowers, but require to be grown in large clumps, as the 
flowers are only effective when produced in large numbers. Sow in 
October on the plains, and in March on the hills. 

L. chalcedonica and L. grandiflora are perennial herbs 
domesticated on the hills. The former has scarlet and the latter 
coppery-orange coloured flowers. Easily raised from seed ; but not 
of much importance, except to revive early associations. 
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Gypsophila. 

G. paniculata.— A perennial herb of 2—o f eel hearing panicles 
of numerous rather small white ttouerh. Very pietty, but needs a 
cold station. Raised by seed and division. There may be one nr 
two other species on the bills All are giaceful-lookmg heibs with 
grass-like foliage. G. elegans is now a florist’s flower with 
several desirable varieties. 


Agrostemma. 

ROSE CAMPION. 

A. coronaria.—This pretty perennial with, possibly, one or 
two other species aie found at lull samtima. 

A. eceli-rosa.—An annual with beautiful lose and white 
flowers pioduced in great piofusion, is known as the Rose of 
Heaven. 


Cerastium. 

C. tomentosum— Snow-iv-Sdm.mee ~Thi< well-known white 
downy lierb, so much used as an edging plant in summei bedding 
at home, succeeds as a rockery plant on the bills. Piopaeated by 
division. It is perennial. 

POLYGALE/E. 

Seeuridaca. 

S. virgata.—A large, handsome, scandent shrub, with elliptical 
leaves two inches long ; if unsupported, of a very sprawling habit, 
covering a. large space of ground. Blossoms in March with an 
unlimited profusion of sprays of lively rose-coloured flowers, having 
much of the appearance of an Indigo. Propagated by layers. S. 
Browni; S. scandens.—Plants of these last two aie met with m 
the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. JArminger had not seen them in 
blossom. S. erecta is an Ameiiean species with red flowers, all aie 
propagated by layers and cuttings. 

PITTOSROREH5. 

Pittosporum. 

P. Tobira.—A large, busby, very handsome shrub, four feet 
high ; native of China ; with leaves two or three inches long, of 
obovate form, smooth-edged, coriaceous, of a cheerful, shilling 
green. Its merit as an ornamental plant consists entirely in its neat 
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dense lolugc ; lor though Mis. London snyi that in England “ it 
boais Luge terminal clusters of white, very fragrant flow ms nearly 
all the summer, ” it seldom, if evci, blossoms lieie. 

P. Tobira variegatum. —A pleasing variety of the above, 
having its leaves vaiiegatod with white. 

P. verticillatum.—A slimb heating in most respects a strong 
resemblance to tlui last; be.ua in the cold sp.isoh terminal clusters 
of white (lowers, peifeotly modotons, very small and not veiy 
inteiesting. All of the above aie propagated by cuttings m 
February. 

P. floribundum.—A desitable evergreen tied at 4,000—3,000 
loot. Flowem yellow, in ample terminal corymbs: succeeded by 
equally abundant clusters of pretty yellowish fiuit, the size of 
Iiowans. Raised from sped. 


Sollya. 

austrat.tak bluebell ckeepek. 

S. heterophylla. —A slender climbing plant ; bears small 
cymes of (ive-lohod (lowers, not laige, but of a beautiful azure blue, 
Bi. Voigt mentions it as growing here and blossoming in December. 
Firm mgr r nevei met with it, nor licaid of its being herp. S. 
salicifolia is a Willow-leaved form of the above. Propagated 
by liiyeis. 


Barsaria. 

B. spinosa.—A small nruamenthl tree of Australia, Ibis 
species has taken kindly to tjic Mysore climate, where the white 
fragrant pi i vet-like blossom, renders if a conspicuous and pleasant 
object for several weeks in the veer. It is ail upright, lather 
compact-growing tree of 23-35 feet. Easily raised from seed. 


BtXTNEIE. 


Bisa. 

B. oreliana.-ANAOTO-TiffiE,—A small, rather common tree, 
the seed of which yields the well-known Anatto dye; has dense 
handsome foliage, with large heart-shaped leaves: bears in great 
profusion, towards the end of the rain", panicles of leowkably 
beautiful (lowers, resembling large Peach-blossoms pruned and 
kept of moderate size, an ornamental plant at all tunes : easily 
nronamitcd from seed. Roxburgh says, the variety that beais 
whito flowers is a native of this country; but that m plants reared 
from West India seed the flowers we rose-coloured. 
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Cochlospermum. 

C. gossypium —Yellow-Feowered Silk Cotton Tb.ee.— 
A small, deciduous tree of dry lulls and forests. It breaks into 
blossom early in tbo liot season (March to April) and is then a con¬ 
spicuous object all over the tracts where it is plentiful. Rarely 
found in private gardens. A few specimens will be seen at the 
entrance to the Lai Bagh, at Bangalore. The flowers, which precede 
the leaves, are 3—1 inches in diameter, golden-yellow, in terminal 
clusters, and can be seen a long way off. Capsules softly foment ose 
or silvery pubescent, the form of a goose’s egg but larger. On 
dehiscing these discharge their seeds, to which is attached a large 
quantity of pure white floss or so-called silk cotton. The tree is 
propagated from seed. 


Flacourtia. 

F. sepiaria.—A thorny bush or small tree. The young bright 
green foliage, which accompanies the flowers at the beginning of the 
hot season, glistens as if it had just been varnished. Flower white 
changing to yellow; very fragrant. Propagated from seed. 

Hydnocarpus Wightiana and aipina, are splendid avenue 
tiees for hill regions in the south of India. Raised from seed when 
procurable. 


VIOLACEJS. 

Viola. 

V. tricolor— Heartsease — Pansy. —Though a perennial, the 
Heartsease must, in this country, be cultivated as an annual, and 
raised fresh from seed each cold season, for it is only in very rare 
cases that it can be preserved through the hot and rainy seasons. 
The seed should he sown about the middle of September in Upper 
India, in March on the hills, and in Calcutta and Lower Bengal in 
October, and the young plants, when having formed about six 
leaves, be pricked out into small pots, one in each or three in eight 
inch pots. They should be removed carefully, so as to disturb the 
soil as little as possible, for some of the seeds do not germinate till 
a long time after others. The Heartsease likes shade and plenty 
pf water, and a soil well enriched with old cow-manure. It is 
important, however, that the soil should be rendered of an open 
nature, by the addition of river sand, or the plants are apt to turn 
yellow and sickly. 

The following mode of treating the plant is given by Sir J. 
Paxton :— 

“ When grown in pots, train the plant upon a single stem, until 
it has attained the height of one loot, or eighteen inches (which it 
will readily do), then pinch off the extreme points; it will throw 
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out side branches in profusion, and will have a strikingly pleasing 
appearance.”* 

Tko Heartsease, however, is a Florist’s Flower, and plants 
raised from saved seed may probably, with all the trouble bestowed 
upon them, turn out worthless, particularly if caie has not been 
taken to sow seed saved from the finest sorts. It can be grown as 
a perennial on the hills, where the plants can easilj- be raised from 
cuttings put down in sand under glass. 

V. odorata— Sweet-scented Violet. —Of this old familiar 
flower several varieties, both single and double-flowered, are now 
successfully cultivated in India, even in warm stations where one 
does not expect to find them. But, of course, the cooler the 
situation, the better the resulls usually are. Exposure to heavy or 
frequent rain is fatal to blooming in this country. Vegetative 
growth must also be kept in check by transplanting or repotting tlie 
plants once or twice a year. Decayed horse-manure (8—12 months 
old) is a good stimulant for the production of flowers. The morning 
suu is beneficial, blit not full exposuie during the warmest pait of 
the day. An open porch or verandah facing east affords a good 
exposure. A few of the, best varieties in cultivation are—Neopo- 
litan, double, pale lavender, very sweet. Czar, large single, blue, 
blooms profusely. There is also a white-flowered variety of this 
Compte Brazza, a fine double, white, highly-scented variety. 
Marie Louise, one ol the best, highly floriferous lavender and 
white, very large and sweet-scented. Russian, large blue, free 
flowering. ' For other varieties see catalogues. 

V. cucullata— -The Hooded Violet.— -This and the two 
following, which much resemble the preceding, and blossom likewise 
in the, cold weather, are hardy species ; but being scentless are not 
much valued. All arc propagated by division of the roots and 
offsets. V. primulsefolia, V, serpens, bearing small white flowers 
of little interest. The heart-shaped, acuminate leaves are pretty. 

V. canina— The Dog Violet. —This is found wild on the 
Western Ghauts and Putney hills, elevation 6,000—8,000 feet. 


Corynostylus. 

C. albiflorus.—A handsome tropical American climber, with 
polished, serrated, entire leaves, and large, attractive, white flowers. 
Propagated by layers during the rains. On the hills, grow m a 

stove. 

EESEDACEdE. 

R. odorata— Mignonette.— No particular directions need be 
given for the culture of this familiar, sweet-scented plant, except 


♦ a Magtvrine of Botany,*’ Vol. Ill, p> 6* 
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that it hears transplanting ill, and that the seed should he sown in 
October thinly in patches where the plants are to remain. It may 
he kept alive and in blossom a very long time, if the flower-heads 
he cut off when they begin to form seed-vessels. It will succeed in 
nearly any soil, and in gardens where it has been grown one season 
it will come up self-sown the following. 

To form what is called the Tree-Mignonette, Mr. (Juthill directs 
as follows :— 

“ Sow in a four-inch put When up, clear off all the plants hut the one in 
the centre. As it glows, train it upwank to a stick, until it is a tout hmh oi 
two, if yon please. l)o nut allow any side-shouts to glow on tho stem, and 
remote all leaves to within a few indies ot its top. When the plant gets 
us high as you wish, top it; and then it will thiow out -ide branches. As they 
advance, pinrh oft their tops, till you have foimed a nice bushy head to your 
plant; and, above all, do not allow any bloom to appear until it has become 
strons:. 

“ Mignonette delights in ,i sandy loam, not too light ; hut bomg a gross 
feeder, a little diluted mamive-watei may ho wivcn once a week w itU advantage, 
it this is iontemplated, the mould need not be made so null m the iirst 
instanee.” 

It must be mentioned, however, that the large bushes, between 
two and three foot high and the same in breadth, exhibited in 
England, are the ie«nlt of two years’ growth, and the above plan 
can only be carried out on the hills. Old brick and mortar rubbish, 
when nicely sifted, is most agreeable to this plant ; so is uowilling 
in an advanced state of decay. 

CAPPARlDEcE. 

Cleome. 

C. viscosa. —Grows with an erect stem, two feet high, bearing 
rose-coloured flowers, curious for the immense distance between 
the pistil and the other parts of the flower. The flowers, poor 
in themselves, form a pretty object clumped several together in 
a tuft-like head oil the summit of the plant. Sow the seed in 
October on the plains and in March on the hills. 

C. rosea and C. speciosissima are fine showy annuals of 2—3 
foot, hearing large terminal heads of beautiful rose-coloured flowers. 
Very useful in the centre of a large round bed, or in the back row of 
a floral border. A. white Cleome has been reported from Mavinyo. 


Capparis. 

C, horrida. —An extensively straggling thorny bush. The 
young shoots and leaves have a rich, glossy, chestnut-coloured tinge, 
contrasting beautifully with tho numerous large white tassel-formed 
flowers, borne in February and March. Unsuited for the garden, 
hut forms an excellent fence. 
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C. trypliylla.- A remarkably piettv, compact, bushy, small 
shrub with round-oval, rigid, deep-green leaves, an inch long ; orna¬ 
mental only for its foliage. Shy <,,f flowering. 

C. Zeylanica.— Somewhat similar to the first named. Flower 
white, changing to yellow and brown. The large egg-formed fruit is 
atU'uoUve 111 its changeable yellow and cinnson tints of colour. 

C. aepiaria. —This scandent, small-leaved, intensely thorny 
bUluIj, makes a good hedge or fence. All the above are raised from 
seed. 


Cratasva. 

C. religiosa. — Cai'Er Tree.—T his small deciduous tree is one 
ravel v Jound in guldens. Flower large yellow, changing to purple, 
oUeil found on the banks of streams and in native graveyards, 
liaised from seed, 


CTlUCIFERJi. 


Matthiola. 

M. annua — 'l 1 jo n- wEEit-Sxoi'K — -German Stock-—Brompton 

a.., ()L , (c _Tliese are all varieties of the same, and differ very little 

l r „in each oilier except in the use and form of their blossoms. 
English seedsmen’s catalogues contain many so-called varieties 
Etueks tin ive vigorously enough m the vicinity of Calcutta, till they 
llUi jurtl. uboilif io bloHtfom, when they all but invariably are infested 
will'! a minute kind of insert, assume a cankered appearance, 
and become uttorly worthless. The only way to avoid this is to 
keep a careful watch on the plants, anti upon the first sign of the 
insect to sprinkle the plants with wood ashes. Iurnunger raised 
num bers year after year, hut never succeeded m obtaining a single 
satis! aoi m y spike of blossom. In Upper India, on the other hand, 
it thrives and blossoms to perfection. 

The, H( .ed should be sown on the plains in October, in the open 
mound in a spot, protected from the effects of both sun and ram , 
in Utho young 

,,lf o n plie lulls, the seed must be sown ill February ana inarcti, m 
i ...HUTU in frames with bottom heat if possible ; or in the green 

Cd t .. i »hoiia fe »«ir ™i “8“, “ a 

ZTu 1» 8Urv.ll a ~l« till .bout too t 

voty umoh Ml JSJKSCTm. 

»»“&V>>“ “ of « "* ° f 

ing, is at once to destroy it. 
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Koeniga. 

K. maritima — Sweet Alison or Alyssom.—A clvvaif, pietty 
unpretending annual, bearing small conical beads of little white 
flowers that emit a pleasing honey-like fragrance. Sow in large 
patches in October on the plains, and in March on the hills. The 
plant will be in full blossom by the middle of December on the 
plains, and in May ou the hills. Obtain K. m. variegata also. 


Iberis. 

I. odorata—W hite Candytuft. —Of easy culture, thriving 
well everywhere ; plants raised in clumps in the border present a 
large pleasing mass of white blossom. Sow in October on the plains, 
and in March on the hills. 

I. umbellata— Purple Candytuft. —Of somewhat laiger 
growth than the preceding ; produce handsome showy masses 
of pale purple blossoms, but sometimes rather shy of doing so. The 
English seedsmen’s catalogues contain lists of other varieties also ; 
but the above can always, be relied upon. 


Cardamine. 

LADY'S SMOCK. 

Afew’perennial species of this herb do well on the lulls in moist 
shady places. There are also a number of indigenous species mostly 
found in the Temperate Himalaya. Elowers white and purple. 


Malcomia. 

M. maritima — Virginia Stock.—A dwarf, unpretending 
annual, well adapted for an edging or to be planted in dumps, 
producing then in effective masses its small lavender-coloured 
flowers. Sow in October on the plains and in March on the hills, 
in enriched soil. 


Erysimum. 

E. Perowskianum — Yellow,_ Stock. —Resembles an orange- 
coloured Wall-iiower but with much larger heads of blossom. Sow 
in the border in October on the plains, and in March on the hills ; 
no care required in its culture. 

E. Arkansanum. —Like the above, but with pale yellow heads 
of flowers, bearing rather too great a resemblance to those of the 
Turnip or Mustard. E. pulchellum is a pretty flowering plant. 
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Cheiranthus. 

C. Cheivi— -Wall-flower. —This is ,i perennial, hut is culti¬ 
vated as an annual on the plains. The seed should be sown in 
•October, and treated in the same way as the stork. On the hills 
sow in March, and transplant into pots and boideis, where the 
plants will go on blossoming tlnoughout the year. Must be 
protected in the winter. 

Succeeds well in the United Provinces : but only indifferently 
at Ootacamund in the south of India. 

Heliophila. 

H. arabioides.—A small plant, healing small, brilliant blue, 
not very remarkable flowers, rathei pretty ; 21 own in pots Sow in 
October on the plain", and in March 011 the hills, H. pilosa incina 
is the new name for this plant. 

Lunaria. 

iros CSTY. 

L. annua.—An attractive animal or biennial with violet-lilac 
flowers. Sow 011 the hills only. 

Hesperis. 

ROf'KDT. 

H. matronalis—D. vmes’ Violet,— -The common Rocket, of 
which tlnne are some supeuoi varieties; especially the double 
flowmnio. The latter icqmie to he propagated by division. All 
aie useful border perennials on the hills. Useless, on the plains. 

Schizopetalon. 

S. walkeri.—A small plant healing exceedingly pretty, pure- 
white, delid011 sly-fxagrant flowers, with the petals cut in'a most 
cmious way. It likes a light sandy soil, and should be sown in the 
spot where it is to remain, as it beats transplanting very ill; it is 
of delicate habit, and on the plains veiy apt to perish jilM as the 
flowers are about to expand. How in October 011 the plains, where 
it blossoms by the end of January. O11 the Lilia sow in March. 

FUMARIACE 2 E. 

Dielytra (Dicentra). 

D. spectabilia.— This beautiful herbaceous shrub, remarkable 
for its curious, pendulous, loeket-shaped flowers (rosy crimson), was 
sent in 1856 , by Mr. Fortune, from China to this country, hut was 

P, MG 40 
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found unable to exist in the climate. It will probably succeed at 
cold stations on the hills. 


Corydalis. 

FUMEWORT. 

An ornamental genus of smooth glaucous herbs with pretty 
flowers of nearly all colours. A few species grow in hill gardens. 
Easily propagated from offsets. 

Fumaria. 

fumitory. 

F. persiflora. —A pretty garden weed at Bangalore. Flower 
rosy-purple, self-sown. 


Dicentra. 

LYRE FLOWER. 

A genus of large herbs with showy flowers. A few species 
are cultivated at lull stations. D. Canadensis —Flowers while. 
D. chrysantha —Flowers golden-yellow. D. fornaosa— -Flowers 
bright red. Propagated by division of the root-stock and by root- 
cuttings. 


PAPA VE RACEAi. 

Papaver. 

P. aomniferum— Pofpy, —The varieties of Poppy, both as 
regards size and colour, are very numerous, bearing the names 
severally of Pseony, Ranunculus, and Carnation-flowered. The 
seed should be sown in October on the plains, and in March on the 
kills, in the open ground in light rich soil, where the plants aro to 
remain, as they do nob bear transplantation. Seed procured from 
Europe cannot often be depended upon to germinate ; hence, when 
a good kind has once been raised, care should be taken to save the 
seed of it from year to year. Papaver Murshelli is a perfect 
double variety of this species. The poppy succeeds beat in a sandy 
loam. 

P. Rhseas— French Poppy.-— A smaller plant than the preced¬ 
ing, and distinguished from it by iis much-divided leaves and 
hairy-(lower-stalks. This includes the common field Poppy at homo, 
of which there are many improved varieties. 

Two most popular strains are the Iceland and Shirley Poppies ; 
the former consisting of beautiful varieties of Papaver nudtoaxjle 
and the latter having a white edging to the red petals. Unlike 
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other Poppies, these two classes last for a long time when cut, 
•and are most useiul for the decoration of rooms. P. orientals also 
affords some strikingly beautiful varieties. Perennial species succeed 
•on the hills. Same treatment as for the preceding. 


Eschscholtzia. 

E. Californica— Californian Poppy. —A very showy plant 
with hoary green, much-divided foliage ; hears a profusion of large, 
expanded, bright-yellow flowers. In the gardens of Upper India 
it is always to be counted on as a splendid ornament during the cold 
months ; but, in the vicinity of Calcutta, though it grows vigorously, 
and in some seasons affords a tolerable display of flowers, it more 
commonly fails of yielding a single blossom, nor becomes at all the 
more disposed to do so from being preserved, as it may be, till the 
following cold season. The seed should be sown in October, where 
the plants are to remain, as “ when transplanted,” Sir J. Paxton 
observes : “ they are a very longtime before they commence growing 
again.” Hunnemannia fumariaefolia is in many respects very 
similar, and blossoms ireely in the middle of April. On the lulls 
tho seed should be sown m March. 

There are several varieties, varying in colour from pale straw 
to deep yellow and pink. 


Platystemon. 

P. Calif ornicum. —A small delicate plant of trailing habit, 
with grass-like foliage of ash-grecn tint; bears beautiful little snow- 
drop-like flowers of a pale lemon colour. The plants are attached 
to the soil by such a slender, thread-like stem, that they cannot be 
transplanted without being greatly injured if not destroyed. 
Firmingor found that it did not succeed well in Bengal. The seed 
should be sown iu Upper India in October, and on the hills in March, 
where the plants are intended to remain permanently. 

NYMPHdEACEMS. 

This Order consists entirely of aquatic plants, some of which 
are very ornamental in the garden that has water suited to contain 
them. Most may be raised from seed. Sow the seed in a shallow 
earthen pan, such as a flower-pot feeder, filled with earth; and 
thou place this pan into a somewhat largeT and deeper vessel, which 
must be carefully filled, and afterwards kept constantly supplied 
with water. When the seeds have germinated, remove the small 
pan of earth containing them from the larger vessel, and cautiously 
lower it, just as it is, in the piece of water where the plant is desired 
to grow. 
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Some of the siuiill specie'' may be grown in large earthen vessels- 
sunk to the lim in the earth, and kept filled wiLh water. These, 
when properly attended to, liave a very pleasing and refreshing 
appearance, especially if in some situation near the entrance to the 
house, surrounded by potted plants of different kinds. 

Euryale, 

E. perox.—A small plant, native oi India ; remarkable princi¬ 
pally for its curious bristling foliage ; flowers small blue, and of no 
interest whatever ; well adapted tor growing in an earthen vessel, as 
above described. , 


Victoria. 

V. regia.—-This noble aquatic, native of South America, thrives 
well m tile tanks about Calcutta, and produces its magnificent blos¬ 
soms principally iu the cold season. The (lower is of immense size, 
as much sometimes as a foot in diameter, while tinted with rose- 
colour, and passes through three distinct stages in the process of 
expanding, with the interval of a dav between each stage, and is 
almost equally beautiful during each of those si,ages. When pevleetly 
expanded, it almost immediately dies off. fly some the leal will be 
considered an object oi even ns much interest as the flower. In its 
upper sui face it resembles a large round tea-tray, three or Jour feet 
in diameter, laid upon the water ; and in its lower surface if presents 
a most curious and complicated network of fibres, from which pro¬ 
ject a very formidable array of thorns. The plant is found not. to 
exist more than two years, when its place must be supplied by a 
fresh one raised from seed, which in the vicinity of Calcutta it bears 
abundantly. If the seeds have, to be conveyed to a long distance, 
it lias been found that they will only retain tlieir vitality by being 
kept in phials of pure water. All attempts at introducing the plant's 
into tills country failed till Dr. Wallich resorted tio this plan. The 
seeds are sometimes very long in germinating. Mr. M’Murray 
states :— 

“ Two of the Viutoiiu login seed, presented to the Society hy the Into Dr- 
Wallieh on the Slh November, 1 So 1, havo germinated during tins month, alter 
lying in the gumlah of mud and water fur two years and nine months.”' 1 * 


Nympheea. 

N. cserulea.—Native of Egypt ; a small and most desirable 
plant; admirably adapted for growing in some conspicuous place 
in a large earthen vessel sunk to the rim in the ground. Tts 
beautiful many-petalled flowers are of the size of a Tulip, blue with 


* “ Journal of tlio Agri-Horticultural Society,” Vol, IX, p. 4!). 
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.1 yellow - centre, and emit a most delightful fragrance, like that of 
the Orris-root. Bears seed abundantly' Syn. N. stellata. 

N» stellata.—Native of the jlieels of Bengal where, when in 
blossom and seen at a little distance, it might lie taken for the last ; 
but tho flowers are not so double, and have no scent. Then- are 
several varieties. 

N. pubescens and N. edulis.—Are white Watci -Lilie--. roinmnn 
in waste pieces of water about Bengal ; hut have no preteivdoin to 
the beauty of N. alba so common in England. Ay a. N. lotus. 

W. rubra. —Native of Bengal ; very handsome when in blossom 
with its large and brilliant red dower*. Syn. JVJ. lotus. 

N. versicolor.'—Native of Bengal ; hears large rose-coloured 
flowers. Ki/n. N. stellata var. versicolor. 

Nelumbium. 

N. speciosum— The Sacred Lotus—Water-Bean.— PuMhm 
— Kunwul .—A large and, when in blossom, very beautiful plant, 
common in tanks and j heels in every part of India. Bears in the 
hot season very large, double, rose-coloured handsuine flower*. It 
produces seed abundantly in curious, drooping, cone-shaped seed- 
vessels. Tin? seeds are sown by enclosing them iu a ball of clay, and 
throwing them into the water. A variety has nearly pure-white 
(lowers. 

N. luteum— The Yellow Water-Bean. —Native of Carolina. 
There used to be a small plant in the gardens of the Agri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society. 


BERBERIDE.E. 

Berberis. 

BARBERRY. 

A rather numerous genus, several species of which are regardeu 
as highly ornamental in English gardens. The four or five that can 
grow on the plains of Northern India are not objects of much beauty. 

B. asiatica. —A middle-sized shrub, with thorny stems and 
leaves, in general aspect of a pale ashy green. London describes it 
thus :—“ The flowers are yellow and beautiful, berries purplish with 
a fine bloom, and decaying leaves yellow and red.” 

B. aristata oar. floribunda.— Very similar in general 
appearance to the last. 

B. Fortuniana.—A deep-green smooth hush, native of China, 
introduced by Mr. .Fortune. Leaves pinnate, with 3—4 pairs of 
leaflets and an odd terminal one. Bears pretty racemes of small 
bright yellow flowers in the rains, agreeably relieved by the dark 
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green foliage of narrow, lanceolate, «aw-edged leaflets. No doubt 
an exceedingly beautiful plant grown in a climate that suits it. 

B. nepalensis var. Leschenauitii— Holly--Leave n Bar¬ 
berry. —Native of Nepal ami Nilgui Mountains. Mentioned by 
Dr. Voigt as blossoming licit m Januaiy. Propagated by’cuttings 
and seed. 


Nandina. 

N. domestica— Sacred Bamboo op China. —A very hand¬ 
some shrub from 5—7 feet high, with light and airy hipiunate foliage 
of small, narrow, Myrtle-like leaflets. Mr. Fortune says that:—“ In 
China, in the month of January, large, quantities of its branches are 
hawked about the streets ; each of the branches is covered with a 
large hunch of red berries, not very unlike those of the common 
Holly, and when contrasted with the dark shining leaves are singu¬ 
larly ornamental.” Large plants have been for many years in the 
Calcutta Botanical Gardena and thrive well there, but rarely 
blossom. The plant is not often met with in Upper India. The 
flowers, borne in panicles, are of a dull or creamy white colour, with 
yellow anthers and of little interest. Propagated by division. 

MENlSPEBMAC'EiE. 

The climbing plants of this tropical family are more of economic 
than ornamental value. 


Tinospora. 

T. cordifolia.—An indigenous climber, frequently met with 
in gardens and growing wild in the jungle. Leaf smooth, cordate, 
flowers dicocious, yellow, in short axillary racemes. Unimportant. 

Anamirta. 

A. Cocculus.—This is also a glabrous climber with large 
ovate to cordate leaves of a dark-green colour. 

Flowers greenish-yellow. Fruit black, the size of a large 
Currant. 


ANONACEjE. 

Artabotrys. 

A. odoratissimus.—A large shrub, native of this country, of 
scandent tendency, with dense foliage of handsome, lanceolate, 
glossy, pure green leaves, bears principally in the rains, moderate¬ 
sized irregular-formed flowers, very similar to those of the Custard- 
apple, of a heavy, pale yellow colour, generally hidden out of sight 
under the leaves, whence they emit agreeable gusts of perfume. 
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somewhat like tliul of over-ripe Apples : very ornamental when 
covered with its small, golden, Pear-Iilce fruit. Propagated by 
seed and cuttings during the rains. 

Cananga. 

C. odorata. -A tall tree with large drooping yellow flowers 
three inches long. Yery fragrant. Cultivated in tropical India. 
Sljn. UvAItIA ODOKATA. 


Polyalthia. 

P. longifoiia. -A handsome evergreen tree with long tapeiing ; 
lanceolate, shining leaves. Cultivated in gardens and compounds, 
but slow of growl h. Makes a beautiful avenue. Occasionally 
spoken of as the “Mast Tree,” the trunk being very tall and 
straight. .Flowers creaiuv-green. Fruit in clusters all over ihe 
branches, not unlike Coffee berries. Easily raised from seed. 
Syn. Uvarialongjfolia. 

There are several other fine trees of this genus suitable for 
cultivation on the plains of India. 

MAGNOLIA OE/E. 

Talauma. 

T. pumila.—A very delightful shrub, about five feet high, 
native ol China, and not uncommon in the Calcutta gardens ; would 
be very handsome if the foliage only remained in a healthy condition, 
hut owing to some unexplained cause, has nearly always a shabby 
appearance from a great part of each leaf becoming decayed. This, 
Firminger thought, might possibly arise from its boing usually 
planted in a situation too exposed to the suu, but he noticed plants 
in the conservatory at Kow in the same condition. Bears at nearly 
all seasons, but principal!'' in Ihe cold weather, pure-white globular 
flowers of the size of a Tulip, opening in the evening and falling off 
the next morning. A single flower will perfume the garden for a 
great distance around with its quince-like fragrance. Propagated 
by layers, and by cuttings in sand put down in the rains. 

Magnolia. 

M. grandiflora.—A small tree, fifteen feet or more in height; 
native of Carolina ; noted for the beauty of its noble laurcl-liko 
foliage ; considered one of the choicest plants in Calcutta, where it 
thrives with difficulty, and only as a shrub of moderate size. Bears 
in April its grand white fragrant flowers, and in August occasionally 
ripens seeds, which are of the size of a Tamarind-stone, and of 
a brilliant red. Propagated by gootee, but with extreme' difficulty. 
Not difficult to grow in the south. Can be grafted readily. 
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M. fuscata.—A small iamou« shrub, I wo 01 tlupe feet high ; 
native of China , with e.\reedin«l v neat foliage, somewhat lesemblmg 
that of a f'aiui'lha . bear-, m Maich small pule yellow oi cieam- 
eolouied (locois of a deep dull cimisou within, of the size and some¬ 
thing of the foun of a pigeon’s egg, exquisitely fiagiant, especially 
"Etu i<un. 

M. plerocarpa.—A huge handsome tiee, native of India with 
large nohle leaves , ljeais in Apul in unhomided piofusiou lls laige, 
pme-white glnhiihii-foiuu d, finch fiagiant floweis. The last two 
piojiagated hv levels and puttings. 

The follow ng varieties aic also to be met with in Calcutta:— 

M. anonsefolia; conspicua ; mutabilis ; pumila ; Soulan- 
ceana Nigra and purpurea, all leceut mtieductions. M. Camp- 
bellii, u splendid Sikkim species, should succeed at Darjeeling. 

Michelia. 

M. Cbampaca —Uhumprt —A small tree, about twenty feet 
high, rexy common m Bengal, with very fine foliage; beais, piin- 
cipnllv at the beginning and end of the cold weathei, immeious large 
narrow petalled floweis of a dull, lifeless, lemon-eolour, emitting 
for a wide distance round a most delirious fragrance. 

After flowering, the hee often becomes so exhausted by the 
prodigious quantity of huge vellow hemes it lipens, as hardly to 
recover itself and produce a flower for a yeai or more afterwards. 
This, no doubt, might be obviated by timely removal of the berries as 
thev set In the Mulnad, or lull ti act of Mysore, this handsome ever¬ 
green tree attains a great size, and is an object of much admiration. 
Rare specimens grow to nearly 100 feet, having a circumference of 
20 feet at the base of the trunk. Kanarese name Sampige. 

M. nilagirica is a smaller eveigieen tree with white flowers. 
An intermediate variety with large, pale lemon or nearly white 
flowers, is multiplied by grafting. Very popular with the Hindus. 
Propagated by seed. 


DILLENIAOEA 

Dillenia. 

D. speciosa— Ohulla.—A large and very common tree of this 
country, remarkably handsome for its foliage of noble, pointed, 
elliptical leaves; bears in July very large, pure-white, fragLant 
flowers, with yellow antheis ; very ornamental likewise in the cold 
weather, when bearing in abundance its large, round, green fruits 
of the size nearly of a child’s head. Propagated by seed during 
the rains. 
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Delima. 

D. sarmentosa. -A sewlrnt coamp. looking slu.ul>, with leaves 
like flume o! I he list ; beam loose panicles of small, vellow, veiv 
1 I'fpaaaled by cuttings in the rains. 


ranttnculaceje. 

Clematis, 

virgins’ bower. 

Scvei ill species of this cvtemive eeuus of beautiful-flowered 
{lunhiny plnnls li.ivo Ix'-n inlioduml , but havo for the most part 
(‘vni(M‘a a luiKtauoo to blossom Tlioy ilmve r^marhabl v 

well on (he hills Besides C. brachiata, the native C. Gounana, 
and the Mpiinish C. Viticella, tlieie aie met with the following 

C. Cadmia. -A veiy beautiful plant, pioducmg in the cold 
Reason huge sjai-foiineil lloweis of five pme violet petals; with 
■sense and vei y p’otly foliage of .small tei natf leaves It lequircs 
dhade, and dies down in the lams 

C. Flammula. —The common Eiuopcan species, so well known 
fox ihi 1 exquisite ii.igi.uice of its blossoms, which, during the lams, 
d puls foilh m ilusleis of small rvlute flowers fi omits dense small- 
lcuved lornate foliage 

The Olemidis is now giown m England as a Flonst’s flower, 
and many vanelios of great beauty have been laised by hybridiza* 
turn. All the v,undies glow well m oin glass conservatories, and 
love a light neli hoi] of leaf mould and sand. Propagated by layers 
put down in the laina, 

Adonis. 

A, aulurnnalis -Enos Adonis—Pheasant's Eye. —A cheerful 
lillle plant, with dense foliage of deep-green, finely-divided leaves, 
out of wlui h peer forth its small vivid crimson flowers ; thrives best 
in u moisl and .shady situation; sow in October. 

Nigella. 

N. Hispanica. - Hkvii.-in-w-Bush—Fennel-Fdower. —A not 
veiy planning tumuid ; lntoiesting principally for the cuiious way in 
which the hugish blue flowers arc surrounded by the Fennel-like 
foliage, Bow in October : it requires shade and moisture. 


Delphinium. 

There aie many trade varieties of this beautiful flower now to 
he had, both annual and perennial. In India the annuals have, 
so far, been mostly grown. 0 . atapis is the wild annual and several 
trade varieties have been developed from it. The term “rocket 
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larkspur ” has boon given to these, on account of their, strmgnt 
flowering shoots, and the tenn “ candelabrum larkspur ” to those 
coming from D. consolida, another wild annual. The colours of 
Delphiniums are from white through all shades of blue to deep blue 
with black centres, and include sonic mottled flowers. Delphiniums 
grow well in any good soil. They do splendidly in deep rich loam 
mixed with sand. They aie essentially flowers for exposed beds 
and borders and loaf lie shade. On (he plains generally sow at the 
end of the rains. In the hills sow in early spring. The plants 
make excellent table decorations. 

Aconitum. 

A. Napellus— Common Monk's-hood.— This is only found 
at the coldeA hill stations. 


Anemone. 

WIND FLOWEE. 

A. Coronaria.—The florist's Anemone, a small tuberous 
plant, producing flowers of extraordinary beauty, single and double, 
in almost endless variety. The tubers roust be imported each season 
from England in time for planting in October. They blossom about 
March. Their cultivation in Calcutta is attended with little success, 
and even as high up as Allahabad Mr. 8. Jennings informed 
Eirminger his attempt to grow them proved a failure. They succeed 
well generally in the United Provinces. When at Eerozepore, 
Eirminger imported tubers, which blossomed well without much 
care bestowed upon them. While there lie also raised plants from 
seed ; the seed, being of a woolly nature, is easily transmitted in a 
letter. He took up the young tubers on the approach of the hot 
weather, and kept them in a house fill the following cold season, and 
then planted them in pots, where they blossomed very freely and 
beautifully. But he found that both imported and seedling tubers- 
became worn out and worthies? after once blossoming. 

They require a light soil of common mould and decayed vege¬ 
table matter, or very old, rotted cow-manure and river sand. The 
tubers should be planted about two inches deep in a hole, into which 
a pincli of sand has been dropped. On the. hills, where they thrive 
to perfection, the tubers should he put doun in February and 
March. 

A. Japonica.—A native of China, from whence it was sent 
here many years ago by Mr. Fortune, bill,, though thriving well, has 
never blossomed. The flowers, two inches across, pale pink, are 
very beautiful, and in England during the autumn are quite an 
ornament to the garden. There is a white variety, and one of great 
beauty named Honorine Jobert. Though a native of damp woods, 
on the edges of rivulets, it thrives well in common garden soil. 
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Hepatica (Anemone). 

! Ins piHtyhtilo (lowering plant, so common in Emdhh wardens 
fra'ly n< 1U Ind,n ’ ° X0Cpt ° nthe llills > where H. Japonica grow* 


Ranunculus. 


BUTTERCUP. 

R. Asiaticus. The Florist's Ranunculus, with its number - 
love v va.riel.ino .i. ... ’ . ~ 


. l. .... , iioiiunumus, wilii us Jiumiri 

n' 4, ' . \J varieties. '^eluding tliose of the sorts called Persian 

i < ail, in inn, is cultivated in this country exactly the same as 
the Anemone. 


Aquilegia. 

A. vulgaris —Columbine,—T1ub pretty and familiar plant 
nmy lie ruined from seed in October, and preserved through the hot 
ami rainy seasons till the, following cold weather, when, though 
thriving vigorously, it is seldom, if ever, disposed to blossom, at 
Ieust in the locality of Calcutta. It blooms very freely in Upper 
India ; while on the, hills several varieties are found growing in wild 
profusion during the rains. 


Paeonia. 

PIEONY, 

A genus of plants celebrated for their great splendid flowers. 
Broomes have, several times been introduced into this country, hut. 
their e.ultivat,ion lias been attended with no success whatever, 
as they are unable to hear the. heat of the climate. Even in the more 
congenial locality, as it might be thought, of Ootacamund, the 
attempt, to cultivate them has uniformly proved a failure. On the 
1 till stations of the Himalayas they grow to great perfection, and 
should lie treated as in England. 


Eranthis. 

E. hyemalis- -The Winter Aconite.—A tuberous-rooted 
herb willi handsome yellow flowers preceding the leaves. Suitable 
for Himalayan hill stations. Propagated by division of the tubers. 


TrolHus. 

T. europmus -Tire Golden Ball or Globe Flowers.— 
This herb may be, cultivated with the preceding species. Props- 
galed from weed and by division of the roots. 
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Thalictrum. 

MEADOW RUE. 

This graceful looking heib, which i^ not uncommon in gardens, 
caricatures the foliage of the maiden-hair Fem and the paniculate 
inflorescence cf many grasses. A good plant for the 1 ockorv under 
shade. The species m cultivation is pmhahlv T. fouolosum. 
Usually propagated by very careful division of the i nonstock. 

Naravelia. 

N. Zeylanica.— A jungle creeper with curious udlow flowers, 
the sepals and uetals being ieduced to narrow strap-like appendages. 
Propagal od by seed. 



MURRAYA. 


CHINA BOX. 


. T,ll;1 tver S=' reen shrub r,f tlic Nat. 

I i-iSui W ‘‘ la, , mVn 1 t0 re 9 ulre 1 '^tailed iW-iftioi,. 

, : v h01lK ‘ wL 'i t 1m ^ lo ™- ^ «<-• 

" .. • Mo puru white flowers, resembling ininiiiture 

Ik. "''ST "T TT ,l< t tI,e " ttinin? the -bent time thev 

1,1 ‘' 1 1 "Pouted by layeuug anil cuttings during the mins. 

• Ciausena. 

C. heptaphylla—Adw Kapoar—Kcmn-plwol —k -mall shrub 
id in' cni]ulry, Nut. Old. Raima. Of no decorative value : but 
when I lie leaves in e mused they emit a phasant fragrance lihe that 
ul I he .nine-seed. 1 imi moated by cuttings. 


Romneya. 

R. Coultcri -N.il. Ord, Rapnvmrcos.—Ths vaie herbaceous 
jieieiiiiinl is only found in lull iriinb'ns, where it become- a bu-h of 
d I leel, mill llnweifv freely. The huge whitish tlowoi re'emhles 
an iiveiernwn Puppy, and is very lemarkahlc. Useless for the 
|ilniiiH. I , r<ipiigntnil from seed. 


Hedysarum. 

TRENCH HONEYSUCKLE. 

H. Coronarium.-~A perennial herb or subshrub of the Nat. 
Ord. / <cijitinino t '(B t A. pretty bushy plant with neat dark foliage, 
ii ml hem ing emled spikes of dull-red vetch-like flowers. The 
Miiiely II. fU'lXUOSUM lias red flowers, tinged with blue. There 
is also n while-flowered variety. All me raised from seed, and do 
well on the lulls. 


Micromeium, 

M. inlegemmum—Nat. Ord, Rutacem.—K small tree with 
large leaves ; bears in March very small, greenish white, exceedingly 
fragmiil, Ilmvers, and afterwards bunehes of little bright omnge- 
eulmired berries, which, when bruised, emit an overpowering 
fra grill ice. Propagated by callings put down in October. Syn. 
M. pubcscens. 
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Akebia. 

A. Quinata—Nat. Orel. Lardixabulacsu}. Syn. BcrberidecB.~A 
twining shrub, with pleasing foliage of rich green, small, elliptical 
leaves, arranged five in a group ; introduced from China by Mr. 
Fortune, who describes it as bearing “ dark-brown flowers, not 
unlike those oij Magnolia fuseata, and very sweet-scented.” As 
figured in the “ Botanical Register, ” the flowers are without petals, 
have three sepals, and are borne in loose racemes. Thriving plants 
have for some years past been growing in the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens. It is said that it dreads humidity. 

Spiraea. 

This genus contains the old familiar Meadow-Sweet of our 
English fields, besides several beautiful cultivated species. Nat. 
Orel. Rosacece . 

S. Corymbosa.—Native of China ; a small shrub q! slender 
twiggy growth, about two feet high; very pretty, when in full 
blossom in the hot season, witli its small white flowers, borne in 
orowded compact heads on the ends ol the twigs. The great 
detraction from the beauty ol tire plant is the bareness of leaves on 
the stems, except at their extremities. 

S. Nutans.—In general character very similar to the preceding, 
but with somewhat smaller and differently formed leaves ; bears 
also similar flowers, but is rather shy of blooming. 

Geum. 

G. atrosanguineum.—Bears large blood-red strawberry, 
blossom-like flowers ; but though raised easily from seed and kept 
from one cold season to another, in the vicinity of Calcutta, seldom 
or never blossoms. Nat. Ord. Rosaaec. 

, 

v8^ ria - 

K. Jfltponica .—X twiggv^fle^cription of shrub, usually grown 
nailed to walls in EiigbViMf but never rising to more than a foot or 
so high here. Flowers m the Portnoi a ball, of moderate size, very 
double, and bright yellow ; not a very ornamental plant anywhere 
and far frrinj being so in this climate, where it thrives but indiffer¬ 
ently. Natl-: iOrd > 1 Ro'sacaB. 

Holmskioldia. 

H. coccinea.—A large, woody, spreading shrub, five to seven 
feet high ; bears, in October and November, very curious flowers, 
in form like diminutive chamber-candlesticks, of a bright tawny 
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V( >(|, in boundless profusion, and is then a most beautiful object ; 
K‘r|iiii'(‘H to bn cut closely in after flowering to keep it compact and 
wil bin bounds. In a recently introduced variety the flowers arc 
id n Ih'ii nt i fill orange tint. Nat. Ord. Yerbcvaceas. Propagated 
Iron) ciil tings, or From seed. 


Itea. 

I. Virginica. Don says : “ When this shrub is in vigour it is 
eld i i civ covered with raoemesof white flown s, and then makes a 
flue appearance.” l)r. Voigt mentions it in his catalogue as at that 
time lately introduced. It is quite unknown in the Government 
Botanical Gardens now. Nat. Ord. Saxifraijcw. 


Watsonia. 


BUGLE LILY. 

i\ ,,t. m is of South African bullions plants belonging to the 
Nearly allied to the Gladioli and requiring much the same 
11-cut nu'iil Blit lor bedding out they arc hardier than the latter and 

of India The most effective species are W. densiHora , W. 
Meriana ; W. M. coccinea ; W. rosea and alba. 
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Am, Tvala l’uhar, 

224. 

-Tvavnaji 1’atol, 

226. 

-IColooa, 224. 

— --KIhtiii Cliotn, 

224. 

-Ivoput Uungn, 

224. 

-Kimlihilco Mitlia, 

224. 

-ICyNnpnico, 222, 

223. 

— -Bangra, 222. 

--Imolmoii, 223. 

-Madame, 223. 

— -Madras, 223. 

-Mootlia, 224. 

-Mohnn Rhog, 

224. 

-Mookh-Miinhcr, 

226. 

--—Mooralu'dalmd, 

223. 

-Niigjmi, 223. 

--—Naipooh, 22 1. 

-1’niri, 226. 

-I’d or, 223. 

-X’llOPtO I\hflH, 

224. 

-Phoolno, 224. 

-l’hroot, 226. 

-Pyara-Klifts, 226. 

-Him li-l ’usuntl, 

225. 

-Singapore, 223. 

-Soomlak'a, 226. 

-Sonmloraliaw, 

223. 

-iSureoN, 224. 

-Sin ifffs-KIi&n, 

224, 

-Taruh, 221. 

-Tame, 223. 

Amaiuntacik.®, 137, 

387. 

Amaranth, globe, 387. 
AmaranliiH, 387. 
slims, 138. 
eaudatua, 388. 
Gftngotious, 138. 
gignulous, 138. 
lij’pnehomlriaeuH, 

388. 

oleraunus, 137. 
rubor. 138. 
Halicilolius a n <1 
oilier varieties, 
388. 

tricolor, 387. 
Viriilis, J3H. 
AMARYWjIDAUli.ll, 329. 


Amaryllis, 336. 

holliuhmnii, 830. 
panilnlil, 331. 
Josephiiiie and 
otUerH, 331. 
Amoiirn.il ('nwslip, 
460. 

—-— Marmalade, 197. 

-Knbbei', 374. 

—-— sumaeh, 677. 
AmlmruUu, 571). 

nohiliN, 679. 

Amla, 101. 

Amomum, 3*17. 

angusHldliiim, 317. 
grimuin ptuadise, 

3 IN. 

Amorplm, 668. 

fvulieosn, 6(18. 
AmorphopluiUus, 293. 
biillislor, 208. 
omiipaiiulnl ns, 203. 
King'd, 293. 
laciiiiiii, 21)3. 
rivinrii, 293. 
litnmmi, 203. 
Ami’iu.uum,, 231, 688. 
AinfielopsiH, 688. 

(|mui(iii*ldlia, 688. 
triruspidata and 
ill lull's, 688, 
Ampbilophium, 11*1. 

MuMmII, 414 . 
AmiiHas, 678. 
AmygduidH, 661. 
ddintinilUH, 820. 
JPersieii, 21(1, 661. 
var. lams, 211. 
Anaoaiiiiuuiim,, 222, 
68 ( 1 . 

Ananivrdium, 

oeoulmilnlo, 227. 
Ameoloelulus, 3(17. 

Dun sdiiiiuum mid 
others, 3117. 
Anamirta, (130. 

nOfluliiH, 630. 
Aminas, 180, 827. 
porUttiin, 32H. 
saliva, 180, 327 
328. 

Hl.rinUbdia, 1H(I. 
AnapUnlis, 4 81. 

Anar, 202, 521. 
Anattd-iiw, (111). 
Ancilumii, 314. 
bioolor, 814. 
midillura, 31 I. 
Sinensis, 311. 
Ancmonp, 631. 

cmmittrifl, 634. 

( f« imiiica, (134. 
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/Vngelonin, 128. 

grniidillora, 428. 
Aligr.WMin, 0(15. 
snprrbum nnil 
odu'i'H, :tii5. 
Animal pnila, ollici, 55. 
AniHuin, i;ir>. 

media, -135. 
AniHoi'liihiM, :i<i2. 

th cannimiH, 

AiitiiiiiIm 

IjiiiI ol, 273. 

On Hie 11 ills, 27 1, 

, “ 7 f>' 

Sowing, Sensnn for, 
uintli' i>(, 273, 

271. 

Hull lor, 275. 
TwniNplimthig, 27(1. 
Wuti'rmp;, 277. 
Anomi 

(Jlioi'iinolia, 252. 
lnUYw&ltv, 252. 
retitnilnlii, 251. 
munvmoHii, 250. 
Anonach 1 );, 250, 020. 
Anthoriiinm, 316. 
lilingo, 015. 
liliiiHl.nmi, OKI, 
vnriiigntimi, OKI. 
AnUniritnn, IK, 05, 001, 
HJHXliOH ol, 001, 
002 , 

Anthyrium, 207. 

Nponics of 207. 
Aiiliunnim, 0H0. 
hih'ii’Iuh, 0H7. 
inplopus, 087. 
Anti'll amma, 200. 

hniMilinimiH, 207. 
Antii'i'liinnm, 025. 

majuM, .(25, 

Ant >i, fill. 

ml, 50, 

-• while, 50. 
Aphiilamlwi, ,|07. 
wild ala, *107. 
Iulgeim, *107. 
Intragwin, -J 07. 
Apinin, 0-IH, 

Alluvium n r» (1 
dI.Iicm'h, OIK, 04U, 

Apiuin 

gravonleim, MK. 
var. Ilapaumim, 
150. 

Aphids, 200. 

iii'iHlttln, 200. 
vnfin, 200. 

AVOdYNACM.U, 10*1, *150. 
Apimugolon, 202. 
diatachuon, 202 . 


Apple, 210. 

-Custard, 250. 

--Elephant, 200. 

-Guava, 205. 

— — Malay, 208. 

-OtaluuU', 220. 

-Hone, 208. 

-Wood, 200. 

Apricot, 211. 

Aipiilngin, (135. 

vulgar in, 035. 
Arabian Chamomile, 
*170. 

laHitnni', 104. 

Aral ml i ya, 000. 

odnratiHsimus, 000. 
Arai'o.u, 120 . 

Aralia. 505. 

Uuilfoyloi a n d 
others, 505. 
Atiai.xaciio/i., 504. 
Araucaiia, 280. 
ItidivilHi, 280. 
(Vmkii, 280. 
Ounmngliamii, 280, 
284. 

0u n n i n g li a m i i 
gluuoa, 28*1. 
JUxcolmi, 280. 
Imbrieafca, 284. 
Mnllorii, 284. 

Huloi, 2,84. 

Arlmr Vital, 285. 
Arbours, 40. 

ArlniluH, 471. 

Arolotis, 482. 

graiid'dlora, 482. 
Hiumhwa, <182. 

Avdisia, 407. 

cronulata and 
others, 407, 408. 
Arduina hispiuosa, 105. 
Arooa, 004. 
aurua, 005. 

Bivucri, 005, 
nutouhu, 004. 
wnn I a, 005. 
diatielita, 005, 
oleraroa, 1(04, 
others HpooitiH, 305. 
Amiga, 005, 

obtnaifolia, 305. 
BanoUariforn, 305. 
Wightii, 305. 
Argomcmo moxioana, 0, 
Argyranthomum, 400. 

frutosoonn, 400. 
Argymia, 438. 
ni'gonloa, 488. 
ounoatn, 438. 
splimdons and 
others, 4 38. 


Arisioma, 202. 

fimhreatnin, 2tl3. 
spot'iosa, 202, 

Ai'istotelu, 602. 

Macqui vanegata, 
002 . 

Anstulnchia, 381. 

acuminata and 
others, 384, 385. 

Abistolu ohiaomi, 
384. 

Aimoria, 400. 

cephnloteH, 400. 

Anomnn, 120, 202, 
205. 

Aroa Bokhara, 212. 

Aroo, 210. 

Amiran p 1 a ntai n, 

185, 

vaiioties o(, 185. 

Arrowroot, 131. 

Artabntrys 030. 

odoratissiimiR, OOO. 

Artemisia, 489 

Ahrotanuni, 489. 
laotifolia, 400. 
odoratisHima, 400. 

Arthroatomma, 524. 
linoatum, 524. 

Arlooarpns,— 
mcisa, 100. 
mtogrifoliuH, 188. 
Lacooolm, 101. 

Arum, 207. 

KrncunculuB, 207. 
italicmn, 207. 
lily, 209. 
mauulatum, 297. 
odorum, 208. 
piotum, 207. 

Arundina, 300. 

hambuaitolia, 300. 

Arnndo, 289. 

coiinpioua, 280. 
donax, 280. 
verBicolor, 280. 

Asoi.urrADAOji.i;, 448. 

AsolopiaB, 440. 

arboroseoiiB, 440. 
Curassaviuu, 440. 
Moxicana, 440. 

Ashes, 15. 

Ashphul, 230. 

Asooa-Britoh, 580. 

Asparagus, 120, 324. 
aoorosus and 
others, 324, 325. 
otlioinalis, 126, 
raeomoBUB, 127. 

Asporuln, 502. 

odorata and others, 
502. 
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Aspidistra, 315. 
clalior, 315. 
hvrida, 3LF>. 
Aspidivim, 265. 
falcatum, 265. 
Ocrminvi, 265. 
dcntieulatmn, 205. 
Klol/ohii, 2(55. 
macropliylnm, 265. 
triamniia.ro, 265. 
Asplonhmi, 265, 267. 
Aiistraliacimi, 205. 
nidus, 265. 
oilier aperies of, 
205. 

Aster, 484. 

animus, 184. 

Bp. find others, 48 4. 
Asl ilhe, 334. 

Japonieii, 634. 
ABtrftp.nl, SO, 005. 

W.illh'Iiii, 005. 

Ah( room yiun, 300. 

nrgenliiwi, 300. 
As.vshv-na, 405. 
nfi'H'aua, 405. 

('oroman deliana, 
405. 

fmniomt, 405. 

Atn, 250. 

Atliyrimn, 267. 

folix-feminn, 267. 
gnrnigianum tri¬ 
color, 207. 
.UmONpherr, 8. 

Alripirv, 387. 

n minim liirin, 387. 
AoUeraine, 142. 

Anouhn, 504, 

.lapimien, 504. 
Auririilii-/Imvei'm| Ipo, 
nm’ii, 437. 

Australian acacias, 585, 
Anrinuliefiora, 300. 
Australian Bluebell 
Croepnv, OH). 

--bottle-brush, 528. 

-—Daisy, 484. 

--—Hush Broom 

500. 

Austrian brinr, 548. 
Averrhoa — 

Bilimbi, 244. 
faramboln, 243. 
Avocado, Pear, 103. 
Awlft, 101 , 370. 

Axo, 4 1 . 

Azalea, 17, 471. 

A*n(lira clila, 500. 

hulica, 40, 500. 
ftzima, 400. 

tetracantba, 460. 


Bahool, sweet-socntecl, 
584. 

Baboons, 55. 

Babul, 28. 

Bndiim, 220. 

1 loser, 201). 

lindane, 142. 
Baghomiko-scem, 101. 
Bliel Bruit, 230. 
link id, 406, 

Haiti, 607. 

Bain, 3 8 i. 

Balm, 301. 

--—of Gilead, 364. 

Baloon Vina, 587. 
Balsams, 22, 598, 
Balsam Tree. 013. 
Bamlinsn, 288. 

nrundinnroa. 280. 
aurca, 289. 
nnna, 288. 

Nidi'll, 289. 
i siamonsis, 289. 
fulfill, 289. 
Vulgaris, 280. 
Banana, 170, 181. 
tree, diseases of, 
182. 

varieties of, 183. 
Bandvilce, 587. 

Ban i»( eria, 00 ( 1 . 
argon Ion, 600. 
linin'folia, ( 100 . 
Biuikfsiiin Boses, 

548. 

Banyan Iran, 373. 
Bftobali, 215. 

Baptism, 507. 
alba, 507 . 
minor, 507. 

Bara Mfisiya, 142, 
152. ' 

Barbatloas Cherry, 244, 

000 . 

-goosoliorrv, 511. 

-Bride, 576. 

-Sweet "William, 

430. 

Barberry, 029, 

rfnlly.loftvod, 630. 

Barlial, 191. 

Bark'ria, 80, 405. 
lroxifolia and 
others, 405, 400. 
Barosma, 693, 
Bavringtonia, 527. 
raeemosa, 527. 
speoiosa, 527. 
Barrow, 44. 

BartDnin, 520, 
nuroa, 520. 
golden, 520. 


Jtasclla- - 
alba, 137. 
ei irdifolia, 137. 
Basil, 391. 

IliiHsia, 467. 

lnlifolin, 107, 
longirolia, 107. 
Bastard lpuraeimnha, 
449. 

Batatas, 438. 

I'dnliH, 143, ‘138, 
pimieulala, '138. 
Balaveo Noohoo, 239. 
Bauliinia, 80, 581. 

aeimiinnla, and 
Olliers, 581. 

Boan- 

Hgyplinn, 249. 
stirred, 249. 
wilier, (129. 

Boarded llnwlcweerl, 
483. 

Beaneurnin, 314. 

spoeies of, 315. 
Beamnonlia, '157. 
grandillora, '157. 
diu'doauuui, 457, 
lieelii, 185. 

Beet, 13(1. 

Begonia, 17, 35, 73, 75, 
511. 

orgyroHligma and 
others, 512 -514. 
BuflONrAOK.M, nil. 
Begoon, 112. 

Beg-l’oora, 242. 

BCd, 4(14, 

B61a, 401. 

Rolgamn Whhml, 192. 
Bolladonua idly, 330 , 
Boll- h'lowiir, 472, 

Bells, Canlerhury, 473. 
Beilis, 484, 

peremris, 481. 
Bollnlli, 125. 

Boloporone, 408, 

olirysoplilma, 408. 
nervosa, 408. 
oliltmgala, 408, 
venueoHil, 408. 
viohuwxv, 408, 
Bfil-plvul, 230. 

Homioolou Nut, 192, 
Bengal Qninoo, 2,‘)(i, 

—_—Sage, 139. 
BoninoaHa- - 

ooriforn, 153, 

B6r, 234. 

BHBitnntroMi, 029, 037, 
Borbei’is, 029. 

asiatioa and others, 
029, 
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Berryn, (ilia. 

iimmonillii, 002. 
nlieuuurpiis, 002. 
Bertohmia, 523. 

MliCeltiimli, nil. 

I !di, 3or>. 

Bela 

vulgaris, 

Uelel-ltoiiHee, 25* 

Betel Nut. BiiJin, 304. 
Bmamhio.k, 688. 

Blifitin, M2. 

Rliiminc, 1 lit. 

BlmoLii Cluunpu, 2(7. 
Blmulii, 122. 

Bifiionm, 22, 412. 
umieiia mid iitlicra, 
112. '(12. 

von until, 22, 42, 

■112. 

BdlNONIAOlM'l, 411. 

HiI h'ii, 212. 

Bilftelnu Hfi.'tmn, 143. 
((illi, lmi. 
•-Inline, 245. 

M 6ululue, 528, 

■ Noun, 252. 

((mi'ii, 22(1, 
Rillinhoe, 211. 
Billbergin, 11, 328. 

upenlns lit, 328. 
Bit'tK 51, 

RiriJ’a fiidl Trelnil, 50(1, 
P.irthwnrl, 381. 

Hkn, Hill. 

(lieliiuni, <1111. 

Ill \ IN 11 II. (11(1. 
BbidJmniiaiiii, 31). 
Hindi rust,, 51. 

vo I,, 182. 
Bleellltlllll, 2(17, 

iieciileiit.ille, 207. 
Biel in, 301. 

vereeunjln, 301, 
viiemUimu, 301. 
Itlii'liin 

iiii|iiiln. 228. 

Hlimliim!, 211, 

Blued li’itiwm', 1411. 
Bioliiiiel’in, 372. 

uiven, 372. 
ItoMmvii Blum, 212. 
Bono Manure, 15. 
Borage, 411, 
BoUAIUNIM.J, 440. 
Borage, 411. 

oOioimiliH, 441. 
Huviuwiih, 305. 
IhiliolliformiH, 178, 
305. 

Ilordniui.x Mixture, 40. 
Bnretinlo, 1 (.18. 


Borrmin, 594 . 

Botllo-brush, Austra¬ 
lian, 528. 

Bottle (fourd, 154. 
Bouoorosia, 452. 
evennlata, 453. 
umbellala, 452. 
Bmigninvilloii, 3,80. 
Hpeetnbilis a n 0 
others, 43, 380. 
Houlo de Nemo, 300. 
Bourbon Roses, 547, 
552. 

Rtmvui-tliu, 501. 

Oahu and others, 
501, 502. 

Bowsti init Hemp, 343. 
Bracelet, Wood, 408. 
Briu'liyconic, 475. 

iheridifolitt, 475. 
Bvassavnin, 300. 
eneullala, 300. 
qlauea, 360. 
lirassia, 300. 

iimeiilata giganloa, 
309. 

BnisbIou oleranea, 107, 
, 10(1. 

Rn pa, 109, 

Brazil cherry, 208. 
lire a il-it u il-B u 1, t c r 
Plant, 3111. 

Bread Bruit, 190, 373. 

- -Nut, 190. 

-Nut True, 

ilaimiii'ii, 191. 
Ilrnjfia, 534. 

nlirysophylla and 
othni's, 531. 
Brovnia, 37(5. 

Rluimiioidea, 370. 
Briar, Auslrimi, 548, 
sweet, 548. 

Brinjal, 142. 

Bvi'/.a, 291. 

(jraoilljs, 29). 
maxima, 291. 
Broad beau, 102. 
Bi'ononU, 109. 

Hprout mg, 109. 

Hhomiimaom.'H, 180, 
327, 

Dromheiulia, 30(5, 
piiIiiBlris, 300. 
Brompton stork, 023. 
Broom, 500. 

Brosimum— 

Aliuastrum, 191. 
Broughlrmia, 300. 

Hanguinea, 300. 
.Brnwalliii, 423. 
ulatu, 423. 


Brownea, 579. 

Antiguicnsis and 
others, 579. 
Brown Russet, 2)4. 
Brunsfelsia, 426. 

a meti o a n a and 
others, 420, 427. 
Brussels Sprouts, 108. 
liryopliylluin, 76, 532. 

oalyeinum, 532. 
Buchanania— 

lilt if oli,I, 228. 
Bucket, 44. 

Budding, 90. 

Biiddlcin, 210, 447. 
g 1 o 1) o s a a n rl 
others, 417. 

Biul rot, 179. 

Bugle Lily, 039. 
Bukayun, 690. 

Buko, 569. 

Bullock’s Heart, 251. 
Bully Tree, 107. 

Bur.suvia, Oil). 

spinoMi, 019. 
BirusiiuAoiia;, 591. 
Bnsaorii .Rose, 547. 
Hinumtco, 001, 

BuGoa, 572. 

fmndosa, 572. 
Buttercup, 035. 

Buxuh, 380. ‘ 
oliincnsis, 380. 
sempervirons, 380. 
Byab Thus, 185. 

Oahiiaiiti, 107. 

'rurnip-rontod, 10(1. 
Cabbage lettuce, 147. 
Cabbage Palm, 304. 
Cacalla, 480. 

c.oiKiinoa, 480, 
Caotaok n, 500. 

Oallroo, 204. 
ar.8AM*iHM, 503, 577. 
(JicHiilpiiiia, 57(1, 677, 
iS o p i a r i a a n d 
0 thorn, 28, 577. 
Onjoimt Oil-Tree, 620. 
Calabash Tree, 411. 

swcot, 200. 
Caladinlhus, 479. 

ArabioUB, 479. 
Caladiuiu, 298. 
amahile, 299. 
nrgyrites, 290. 
Belloymei, 299. 
Chantini, 299. 

In Titian, 299. 
Reino Mario do 
Portugal, 299. 
■virginalo, 299. 
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Caladium— 

Wightd, 299. 

Calamus, 305, 30(1, 312 
ciliaris, 305. 
Koxburghii, 305. 

Calandrinia, filB. 
umbellata, 615. 

Culnnthe, 36G. 

m a s u o a a n cl 
others, 300. 

Galathesa, 350. 

hicolor and others, 
350, 351. 

Calceolaria, 424. 
pinnatn, 424. 

Calendar. 

•-for the Plains, 

98. 

-for the Hills, 

107. 

Calendula, 481. 

Oflieinnlis, 481." 

Culifornian— 

Poppy, (127. 

Cnlliandra, 585. 

bruvipos and 
othors, 586, 580. • 

Calliearpn, 400. 

(•ana, 400. 
laneeolaria, 400. 
purpurea, a n d 
othors, 400. 

Calliehroa, 478. 

platyglnsaa, 478. 

Callimato 'tree, 210. 

Calliopsis, 470. 

lilliolia var., 470. 
Bnrridgi, 470. 
tinotnria, 470. 

Callirhoo, 010. 
digitate, 010. 

Callistomim, 528. 
linearis, 528. 
salignus, 528. 

Callistoplius, 475. 
hurtenais, 476. 

Calodendron, 693. 

Oalophyhtni, 013. 
mophyllum, 013. 

Cnlotrnpis, 448. 
giganloa, 448. 
proeora, 448. 

CaLYCJANTIIAOM, 383. 

Calycanthus, 383. 
floridus, 383. 

Clalysaceion— 

longifolium, 249. 

Camarea, 001, 
luoida, 001. 

Camel’s Foot, 681. 

Camellia, (111. 

Japonioa, 205, Oil. 


Camoriiaia, 571. 
maxima, 071. 

Campanula, 472. 
Lvrhnilis, 473. 
Media, 473. 

Oami-aN unAcni.r;, 472. 

(lampelobotrys, 499. 

Camphor Tito, 383. 

Campturo, 522. 

Canaga, 031. 

odnrat a, 031. 

Canary Creeper, 597. 

Canavalia ensiformifl, 
160. 

Candcilarnm larkspur, 
034. 

Candle Nut, 192. 

Candle Tree, 410. 

CnndyTutl, Purple, 024. 
white, 024. 

Canna, 24, 351. 

AchiraR and others, 
351, 352. 

Cannon-ball troo, 527. 

(Janseora, 447. 
diffusa, 447. 
Walliehii, 447. 

Cantorbury bells, 473. 

Capo Gooseberry, 103. 

Capo Heath, 580. 

Cape Jasmine, 500. 

Cape Pond Weed, 

202 . 

Caper Tree, 023. 

CAri'Aiunu.ii, 022. 

Cappnris, 622. 
aphylla, 8. 
liorridn, 022. 
triphylla and 
otliovH, 023. 

Japkipoltaom, 503. 

lapsicum, 140. 
acuminata, 140. 
annmmi, 140. 
baaeata, 140, 
eorasiformis, 140. 
frutescens, 140. 
grossa, 140. 
longa, 140. 

(apsidium, 416. 
oliiloiise, 416. 
lilieifolium, 410. 

Caragvuita, 327. 
cardinalis, 327. 

Caralluma, 452, 
liuibriata, 402. 

iardamino, 624. 

Cardamom, 347. 

Jardnnl Flower, 474. 

Carcliosparmum, 587. 
halioaeabum, 587. 

Cardoon, 145. 


Careya, 627. 

arborca, 527. 

Cariea papaya, 190. 

Caricature Plant, 407. 

Caiissa eiiranilas, 194. 

Carhtdovica, 303. 
Urudri, 303. 
Palmala, 303. 
rotmidifidia, 303. 
Wallinii, 303. 

Carnation, 610. 
striped, 390. 

Carolina Alspieo, 383. 

Carrion Plant, 463. 

Carrot, 161. 

Carthamus, 4 83. 
tinetorhiH, 483. 

Cary a olivaiformiu, 
180. 

CAiiTomtyr.LAOE.ii, 615. 

Caryota, 305. 

soliolifera, 305. 
lirons, 305. 

Cashew Nut, 227. 

Cassava, 134. 

Oasida, 577. 

alata and others, 
678. 

Cn station — 

ChiuoiiHi, 180. 
vesua, J80. 

Castanospermum, 575. 
Ausiialo, 221, 575. 

Castilloa, 

Castor-oil Plant, 377. 

Casuarina, 370. 

oquisotifolia, 28, 
370. 

Oahuaiunmj, 370. 

Oaloh fly, (1,17. 

Catosluna, 499. 
spinostt, 499. 

Oallloya, 300. 

Aolandia, a n d 
Olliers, 300. 

Cauliflower, 108. 

Cavendish 

Plantain, 184. 

Cayenne, 208. 

Coara R libber Tree, 
370, 

ta.AHTEJNM/E, 589. 

Culastrua, 689. 

pauieuhitii, 689. 

hloriae, 160. 

tolery, 148. 

Turnip-rooted, 150. 

Calosia, 388. 
oristnta, 388. 

folsia, 426. 

areturua and 
others, 425, 
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4’.nnt.aui'nn, 182. 

Atnci icaiia, >182. 

(!anduli.s.siiiiii, 182. 
Olemnnlii, 182. 
(lyiuuw, ‘182. 
uymuorurpn, 182, 
lmiHehnta, 182. 
HiiaviMiliMiM, -182, 

Cenl nidenin, 521!. 

llordnmdii and 
idhciH, . r )2:(. 

Oimlrnnlluis, •l!H, 

mnmwiphoii, 4111. 
rubor, 1111 . 

(Vid.ropogiui, 178. 
rimlimmiM, .172. 
liU'.ViimiH, 171. 

'OontroHoma, 871. 
Plumiori, 57 L. 
Virginianum, 571. 

'Ui'ulii’tiHHlmiia, 422. 

braiitoncmiiH a n d 
others, 122. 

Oophnlnndrn, 514. 
iiulica, 514, 

UnvunUiuu, <UK. 

tomontoHinn, (118. 

■OnrnmiH, 5(12, 

J/iiurn-oornsus, 502. 
famitanica, 502. 
vulgaris, 218. 

Oorlmrn, 455. 

tndii'DHa, 455, 
'I’angh’mii, 455. 

dui'MH, 588. 

Canadensis, 588. 
.Sili(|iiimlrnm, 588. 

'Coreiis, 508. 

nrinplmrus a u d 
others, 508, 501). 
WoJmri, 50(1, 

Corintho, 440. 
majiii', I 10. 
r<vi i irl.ti, 110. 

■Coropngia, 152. 
(iiu'diitH'i, 152. 

Ooroxylw), .*100. 
audiiMila, 80(1. 
itivnlim, 800. 

OoH(.rum, 431. 

luirntil.iuoiim, 431. 
ludidiMHiimnn and 
others, 424. 

Oiiaiiuk-ou unman, 448, 

Cluimoslnnm, 42(1. 
polyniithum, 42(1. 

Cliftl Koonira, 153. 

Olianmi'liudim, 21 ) 0 . 
ruliiiaunim, 21 ) 11 . 

lOliaiiiffliiypnris, 288. 
albo-vnrlognl.n, 288. 
nrgonioa, 288. 


Ohamn'eyparis— 

ar;;cnl,i'o-v.n'ii-L'lita. 
288. 

ttiiri'n-vavi I'Mil a, 
288. 

emdu-vn idia, 288. 
gruoilis-pe n d u 1 a, 
288. 

l.Hvminiana, 288. 
lycopndioidos, 288. 
iditusn. 288. 
ClhaimorojiH, 30(1. 
foitunni, 306. 
humilis, 300. 
JVl.U'liana, 300. 
Ohnmeranl liomum, 404. 

Ui'yricliii, 404. 
Champa, 450. 
Ghnmpluro, 522. 
Chanduoe, 456. 
Ohari-koni-seoin, 162. 
Oliomia Namngii, 235. 
Choonoo Knm run? a, 
235, 243. 
ChoilatiUios, 263. 
argontoa, 263. 
ologans, 2(5.3. 
turinosa, 203. 
lomligora, 203. 
Maximum, 203. 
mull.illda, 203. 
niyriopliilla, 263. 
radittta, 263. 
Olieiranthus, 025. 

Ohoiri, 025. 
Ohomioal elements, 
12 , 

nooossary lor plant 
life, 12. 

Clt HKliPllDIAOB IB, 
135, 387. 
Ohorimoypr, 252. 
Oliorry, 208, 213. 

-Barliadoos, 244, 

000 . 

-Brazil, 208. 

-Cayenne, 208. 

-JPio, 441. 

Chestnut - 

Chinese, 240. 
Muroton Bay, 221, 
575, 

Chestnut, water, 518. 
Ohovaux-do-lriso Bean, 
102 . 

Ghinlimga, 157. 

Ohiku, 78, 11)7, 

Chilli iloHinino, 450. 
Clumonanthus, 383, 
Iragrans, 383. 

China Box, 037. 

-Chestnut, 240. 


China Crass, 372. 

-Pink, 015. 

-Bose, 547, 551. 

Chinese Air-Plant, 302. 
-Aster, 475. 

— —15 u c k l h o r n, 

588. 

-Chestnut, 180. 

-Hotly, 500. 

-Pciaeli, 501. 

-Potato, 128. 

— -s lioo-Uowui, 

01)7 

Chioeocca, 400. 

nieemosa, 49(1. 
Chittagong-wood tree, 
51)1. 

Chives. 120. 
Ohooeo-mooee, 583. 
Choproe Aloo, 128. 
Uhronjeo, 228. 
Chrysanthemum, 487. 
oarmiitum, 487. 
eormiariuni, 487. 
florist’s, 488. 
Indieuni, 487. 
Japonieuin, 487. 
Hegotum graudi- 
Jlonim, 487. 
Sinonso, 488. 
OliryHobalanus — 
loaoo, 211). 
Ohrysophylluin, 406. 

Cainito, 107, 400. 
Chnkandar, 130. 
Chukoturu, 230. 

Ulml1.il, 253, 032. 
Chutnlioleo, 4 03. 

Mogra, 402. 
Chumpa, 332, 032. 
Ohnndvo-moolik, 488. 
Olchorium— 

endivia, 140. 

Cigar Mower, 521. 
Cineraria, 480, 482. 
Aeanthifolia, 480. 
Cruunta, 480. 
Maritima, 480. 
Cinnamomun, 382. 
Gamphora, 383. 
Zoylanioum, 383. 
Cinnamon-tree, 382. 
Oipura, 330. 

humilis, 310. 
Norlhiami, 340. 
plioata, 340. 

Cissus, 688. 
Oitharoxylmn, 307. 

subserratuni, 397. 
Citron, 241. 

OilrulhiH vulgaris, 
164. 
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Citrus, 51)3. 

Citrus, acirlft, 340. 
Aurantiuui, 237. 
deeumana, 238. 
Japnnica, 240, 
T.imonum, 241. 
medicu, 240, 242. 
Oivot-oat Fruit, 245. 
Cladanthus, 471), 
arabictm, 179. 
Olnrkin, 520. 
elogans, 520. 
puleliella, 520. 
Clausens., 037. 

heptaphylln, 037. 
01carim;-nut, 447. 
Clematis, 033. 

braeliiala, 033. 
Cailmia, 033. 

Final inula, 633. 
(■fonrinim, 033. 
Vitieella, 033. 
Clronir, 022. 

specinsmima, 022. 
visrosn, 022. 
rosea, 022. 
Oleroclenilriin, 307. 
falUx nitil otliers, 
307, 308, 300. 
inorme, 20. 
Cliantluis, 500. 
Dmnpieri, 500. 
jvnniemt,, 500. 
Climate, 71. 

Climbing Hoses, 500. 
Clinionia. 473. 

imleliella, 173. 
Clitorin, 57 L. 

cuvcta and others, 
071. 

Olivia, 330. 

nobilis ami others, 
330. 

Clove, 528, 010. 
Clove-scented IOehites, 
450. 

Cluli flourd, 157. 

-Mosses, 258. 

Oluflia, 013, 

Rosea, 013. 

Coburn, 444. 

Koamlons, 414. 
Ooeeolobu, 380. 

inunrophylln and 
others,' 380. 
Coohloria—- 

Arinoracia, 105. 
Cochlosponnum, 020. 

OoBsypiutn, G20. 
Cockscomb, 388, 573. 
Coe.oa, mother ol, 573. 
Cocoa-Plum, 210. 


Coconut, 178. 

tree, enemies of, 
170. 

Coens, 300. 

eampestiis, 300. 
nueifera, 178, 300. 
VVeddelinmi, ote., 
300. 

Ooditouni, 378. 
Cn«Umyno, 350. 

Fluecidaand otbers, 
350. 

Co (Tea, 402. 

A raided, 402. 
lieutialonsis, 402. 
CnlTee, 102. 
Colebrookia, 303. 

oppositifolia, 303. 
teruifolia, 303. 
Coleus, 302. 

Collinsia, 420. 
lueoior, 420. 
araudillora, 420. 
Oollomia, 443. 

eoeeinea, 413. 
('oloeasiu, 208. 

nnli(|iionim, 298. 
eseuloeta, 208. 
giguntea, 208. 
odorala, 208. 
Celeeivsio nut ii| minim, 
I 23. 

Colnbrina, 580, 
asiiitiea, 580. 
Cnlvillea, 577. 

rneemoHii, 577. 
Colmnbine, 035. 
CoMimuTM'li K.2O0,520. 
Oomlirel um, 520. 

acuminatum and 
others, 530, 
Compass Plant, 482. 
Oommolinu, 314. 
cadcHtiH, 314. 
delicious vuriognlii, 
311. 

illipUea, 31 I. 
Commui.inaom.k, 315. 
Common Omndilin. 200. 
Common Holly, 580. 

-Ivy, 512. 

--periwinkle, 450. 

Cijmi’osit K, 144, 475. 
Compost, 10. 

Onmgea, 400. 

a/,urea and others, 
400. 

Co.tui'KiW'i, 282. 
Conifers, 282. 
Convoyauco of Plants, 
94. 

moans of, 04, 


Cojivni.vin.Ai'i: u, 143, 
4.35. 

Convolvulus, 435, 130, 
4 II). 

goal's foot, 137. 
major, 430, 
minor, 410. 
tricolor, 110. 
(tookia punelnta, 235. 
Coral Plant, 377. 

tree, 573. 

Cordis, 111. 

Kehestenn, 111. 
Sub-eordata anil 
ot tiers, 4 11. 
Cordyline, 320. 

speeies of, 320. 
Coreo))sis, 470. 
CoilNAtl8.lt, 501. 

Corn Hlue Bottle, 
182. 

Correa, 503, 

Corydulis, 020. 

Corylus 

Avelliina. 180. 
Coiynosl \ Inn. 1)21. 

albillonis. 02). 
Coryphu, 307. 

aiidralis, 307. 
elata, 307. 
umbriieulirei'ii. 307, 
Cos-loll lire, 117. 
Cosmos, 477. 

hipinu a t ii h a n d 
olhius, 177. 
CoHtn.H, 341). 

nrgyrnpli Hum an 
ollierii, 3 HI. 
Cotyledon, 532, 

ngivv o ides a n d 
oliliers, 532. 
Courmipita, 527. 

guimitisia, 527. 
(hum, 218 . 

Cow-dung, 15. 
(!owu-Miiil"OHl.e(>u, 218. 
Cowslip, 108. 

Amerieiui, 400. 
Cowslip Creeper, 441). 
Cram in' 

mariUma, 170. 
OuASHUr.Aiin.K, 531, 
CrnsHula, 531. 

Indiea, 531. 
itiiniatu, 531. 
niUda, 531. 
Cratinva, 623. 

religinsu, 023. 
Crataegus, 562. 

Cream Fruit '.free, 
•100. 

(Wiring tuberose, 450. 
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Croarontiit, -III. 
nommnalu, til. 
(hijutu and (itlllTH, 
111. 

(hams, Hid. 

CrimHon Kim;, .‘itld, 
(Yimim, 334. 

mnu'imra, 334. 
hrovifolium, 331. 
eiumlinuhii uni, 334. 
urn n ml ul burn, 

('menu, ,'t It). 

hiiIIvuh, 313. 
ni'tNNiuuli'n, ‘107. 

mfinidibiilitormiH, 

•107. 

OroHHonl ephuuu, <100. 

nrli'iniHiDiloN, <1!)0. 
('rotnbmu, 504, 
jmmi'u, 15(11. 
puloherrima, fid t. 
Croton, 378. 

viu-icl.im of, 379, 
tWll. 

< b'oirniH, 35. 

Crowbar, M. 

Omm*, fit).'!. 

< ‘rtiwH, 5 I, 

I'lurcn i :ii u, lllli, r 23. 

('ll\ I'TOCAMM, 258. 
Cryplomei m, 285. 

dupnmeu, 285. 

('r y|>1 nslei'in, I IK. 

Knindiilura,41, 1‘1H, 

('rylimlhuH, 330. 

H|ii‘i'iuK <>T, 3311. 
Cueumber, 154, 
(hmuinber Tree, 3*1'I. 
Curumin - 
Mnlo, Ilili, 

HaltVUH, 15‘t. 

('rioiiniiiTA(iin), 153, 
51 ■!. 

(humrhiln. 

musimii, IT>7. 
pepn, 15(1. 

('ll I i n >< i'v v I'KetalileH, 

rid. 

Hull iviiliinu, 311. 

> 'uphen, 531, 

pbityeoulra, 531. 
jmipinm ami 
ullinrH, 53J. 
(Itljii’i-HHiiH, 3Hd, 288. 
(!m*iii.i!' , niur, ISO, :17(). 
(lunMilii!(i, 333. 

riioiirvata, 333. 
(tureinim, 340, 

(iimUHlifoIia, 131. 
(•■imoHii ami others, 
3*10. 


Curcuma— 
lonHn, 131. 
Cnrincria, 296. 

pict.iirn.tii, 206. 
wallifui, 290. 
Currant, 531. 

Custard Apple, 250. 
CnttinpH, 78. 

Character of the 
phi lit produced 
by, 80. 

Doseripl nm nf, 79. 
Outlines, Methods of 
Hlrtkiiii; and noil, 
80. 

Season for Htrikinc, 
7H. 

The 1 Htrikinc; of, in 
water, 84. 

The Hlriltintr of, in 
Band ami walcr, 
84. 

“ CyanofiaH ” calcium 
cyanide, 53. 
Cynara Oaithinculus, 
145. 

iScolyimiH, 144. 
Oyiuiophyllnm, 524. 
Itowiimnm, 524. 
liiaciiilieum and 
otherH, 524. 
OyanoliH, 313. 
iwillans, 313. 
hnrlmla, 313. 
ermlaln, 313. 
Oyallma, 2(16. 
Oviiadaou.i:, 281. 

cycarlH, 281. 

Cyrus, 281. 

mrelnalia, 281. 
media, 281. 
revolula, 281. 
rumphii. 281. 
fliamonais, 281, 
Cyolaiiioi), 468. 

afrioanum a n d 
otherH, 160. 
(Ivur.AN'rirAoii.ti, 303, 
(lydoniu, 502. 

Japonica, 562. 
vnlmu'is, 213, 
Cymhidium, 365. 

uloifoluiu a n d 
others, 365. 
Cymhojiopon, 200, 
tnarl ini, 290. 
iSehomanthns, 200. 
(Jvnudcin, 26, 27, 

201, 

danlylon, 20, 27, 
291. 

CYl’lSUAfllWJ, 291 , 


Cyperns, 201. 

alfermlohus, 201. 
papyrus, 291. 
lotunduH, 26, 27. 
C'yphomamlm betaeen, 
194. 

Cypress, 280. 

C.diforniea, 280. 
clrprnin, 286. 
Kimehris, 280. 
maemenrpa, 286. 
liisitnnie.i, 286. 
Hempervirens, 286. 
Torulosa, 286. 

Vine, Crimson, 430. 
Weeping, 286. 
Oyprtpediuiu, 307. 

eoiieolor a n d 
otherH, 368. 
Cyrtaiilhera, 408. 
aurantiiiea, 408. 
I’ohliana, 408. 
Cyrloeerai-, 450. 

udlcMim, 150. 
('yrtodoiras, 17, 259. 
t'yrtopera, 301. 

Hava. 301. 

CyHtopus eandiduH, CO. 
Oytisms, 566. 

seopariuH, 566. 

DauhviuOM, 287. 
datum, 287. 
taxoidos, 287. 
Daotylis, 201. 

{'lomeratfi varie- 
Kata, 289, 201. 
Tladaps, 573, 
Jlad-murdun, 578. 
Dajdahu'iuithim, 405, 
splendent), 405. 
Uiemonorops, 307. 
Dalfodil, soft, 337. 
Dahlia, 24, 485. 

eueeinoa a n d 
others, 485. 
Daisy, 484, 

AUHtralian, 484, 
Swati .River, 475. 
Dnlborgia, 574. 

Kisso and others, 
574. 

Tialerhainpin, 375. 

Riov.Ieana a n <1 
othera, 375. 
DamaHk Rose, 547. 

perpetual, 549. 
Dames’ Violet, 625, 
Dftinuiara, 284, , 

australis, 284. 
oriontalin, 284. 
xobiista, 285. 
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Dammar Pino, 284. 

Daphne, 381. 

Portuninna, 381. 
viriiliKora, 382. 

Dnsylirion, 31 0. 
species of, 317. 

Date Palm, 17!). 

Datum, 4.32. 

olilorantha, 432. 
fastuosa, 432. 
sanguinca, 432. 
■sunveolons, 432. 

Dniicus— 

GiU'ota, 151. 

Davallia, 201, 200. 
aftinis, 200. 
bullata, 200. 
onnarionsiR, 200. 
cilinla, 200. 
dissecta, 2(50. 
elegant, 200. 
Fiponsis, 201). 
Fijionsis plumosn, 
200 . 

Maricsii, 200. 
Mouriana, 200. 
pentaphylla, 200, 
Tyarmnnni, 200. 

Doadlv Poison Plant, 
450. 

Deanstrcdtia, 207. 
davailioidos 
youngii, 207. 

Debregensin, 372. 
velutinn, 372. 

Decorations, 40. 

Uoeringia, 380. 

relosioidus, 380. 

Delnboahia, 003. 
rupestris, 003. 

Delimit, 033. 

fiarmentosn, 033. 

Delphinium, 033. 
ajnoJa, 033. 
fionsolitla, 034. 

Ocndrobium, 357. 

aggrogatum and 
others, 357, 368, 
360. 

Dontli’oealamuR, 289. 
gigantens, 289. 
liaruiltonii, 289. 
striotus, 280. 

Dfipluil, 191. 

Derrisr, 600. 

heynoana and 
others, 500, 

DOseo Baddni, 200. 

Desi Akrot, 192. 

'DeBmanthus, 683. 
uatans, 583. 
punotatus, 683. 


Desmodium, 570. 
gyrans, 570. 

Dcammions, 313. 

Detyoglossum, 207. 

Doutzia, 534. 

[•renal a and others, 

534. 

Devil’s hit, 100. 

Devil’s Ohuv, 410. 

DeviI-m-a-Bush, 033. 

llhak Tree, 572. 

Dhao, 522. 

Dharee, 522. 

Dhenroos, 101. 

Dhootura, 432. 

Dianellft, 315. 

intermedin, 315. 
purpnroa, 315. 

Dianthus, 015. 
barbatus, 010. 
Uaryophyllua, 010. 
Chinonsis, 015. 
Hoddowigi, 010. 
laeiniatus, 010. 

Dibble, 44. 

Dicentra, 025. 

Canadensis and 
others, 020. 

Dieorma, 571. 

puloliollum, 671. 

Diehorisandra, 313. 
ovata and others, 
313. 

Dicksonin, 207. 
anlaretien, 207. 

Dicotyledon™, 370. 

Dictamnus, 593. 
Li’raxinolla, 503. 

Diotyospormn, 307. 

Didiseus, 5i)5. 

weruloiiH, 505. 

Dioilonbaohia, 204. 
bowmamii, 204. 
uholwmi, 204. 
jomnauii, 204. 
rnagmlica, 204, 
rogina, 295. 
rex, 205. 
splondonH, 205. 
others varieties, 
206. 

Diolytra, 025. 

speetabilis, 025. 

Diorvilla, 503. 
rosea, 503. 

Digitalis, 430. 

Dillonia, 832. 

spociosa, 263, 032. 

DiiiMitJtAOM, 263, 632. 

Dioscoroa, 127. 
ulata, 128. 
atropurpurea, 128, 


Dioscorea - 

faseieiilaia, 128. 
globusa, 128. 
.Japonica, 128. 
purpurea, 128. 
rubella, 128. 
sp., 128. 

DiosiJiiRUAon.n, 127, 
327. 

spi'eies of, 327. 
Diomna, 503. 

Diospyros — 

iCbeuum, 400. 
omhryopteris, 400. 
KnkiJ JOO. 
Dipladonia, 450. 

amahiliH a l) d 
others, 4(10, 
Diplotheinium, 307. 

mnrlimum, 307. 
Dxi'haojs.u, <10(1. 
DipsaeuR, 401. 

li'ullmnim, 401. 
DiptenieantliUN, 402. 

(iiliatiiH, 402. 
Du’tuuouaiu'.'h, 011. 
Divi-divi, 577. 
Dodcoatheon, 400. 

clogiiim and olhers, 
400. 

Dodomea, 587. 

viseosa, 29, 587. 
Dog violet, 021. 
Doliclios— 

bftb bill, 101 . 

Dorn bey a 004. 

iwiutangula a li d 
othors, 004. 
Domnoteo, 699. 

Dooh, 20. 

Doodia, 207. 

bloolmoiftoH, 207. 
Dood-jiituli-HOom, 101. 
Doopaharya, 003. 
Dorstonin, 372. 
Du-rimgi rose, 556. 
a r genial a ami 
others, 372. 
Dorynnthas, 332. 
oxeelsa, 332. 
Palmori, 332. 
Double-flowered Vimi- 
grannie, 621. 
Dowingia Ihi lobelia, 4 73. 
Draoimm, 18, 325. 
Dracoeephnlmn, 394. 
Cnnariense, 304. 
.Japonioura, 394, 
Mnhlavimim, 394. 
Drainage, 33. 

Drimoa, 324. 

rovaluta, 324. 
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Driniea— 

Dryuudra, 382. 

UroHora, 031. 

Bunnanni, 531. 

I )ik >n miAur./H, 531. 

I )ry moglossum, 202. 

Drymmiia, 122. 

bioolor and others, 

• 122 . 

Drymophla’UH, 300. 
singaporenmH, 80S). 

Drynaria, 207. 

miiHiuColiu, 208. 

Duckweed, 202. 

JJurnnta, 300. 

I’lumiori, 28, 800. 

Durian, 245. 

Durio /.ibothinus, 245. 

Dusting lmiohiues, 57. 

Dwarf double lloworod 
Pomegranates, 521. 

Dyootyi.jsiiokjsh, 370. 

Eiiiohaoio.h, 100, 400. 

Ebony, mountain, 581. 

lOomimoearpus, 415. 
olimgilltu’us, 415. 
Hiiabur, 415. 

EoUinoraelus, 508. 
Euhiduo and others, 
508. 

Eoliiles, 450, 

earyopliyllata and 
others, 450. 
(ilovn-Hcentod, 450. 

Eohium, 410. 

Egg 1’hi nt, 112. 

Eglantine, 518. 

Er„i',A<iNA<M).u, 102, '381. 

Ehoagniis, 381. 

angwNtifolia, 381. 
rmifiirta, 102. 
didois, 381. 
gin lira, 381. 
pmignns, 381, 

Elo|ihant Ajijilri, 230. 

(keeper, 430. 

Ear, 511. 

Food, 015. 

Elks-lloru Fern, 204, 

Elolluria, 347. 

(lardnmiiinum, 347, 

EneepluilarnOfi, 282. 
iiallra, 282. 
eynadaeiun, 282. 
homdus, 282, 
belnnanni, 282. 
plumoHUS, 282. 

Endive, 140. 

English Milo, 122. 

EpauIihiAOIS/U, 470. 

Kpaoris, 470, 


Epidendrum, 359. 

ciliare and others, 
359. 

Epilohium, 510. 

angustifolmm, 510. 
Epiphyllum, 509. 
alntum, 510. 
Hookcri, 509. 
trimcatum, 500. 
Epiaeia, 422. 

ohentalensis and 
others, 422. 
Erandi, 377. 
Eranthennun, 400. 

bioolor and others, 
400. 

Erantliis, 035. 

liyuinalis, 035. 
Erica, 471. 

spuolosa, 471. 
Ericaobao, 471. 
Eriobotyra Japunica, 
210 . 

Eriocaujue.io, 202. 
liriooiuilon, 202. 

quim|uoungularo, 

202 . 

sexangulare, 202. 
Erioaoeeus, 380. 

glaucoseons, 380. 
sp., 380. 

Erisyphe— 
niarlii, 40. 
Ery»imum, (124. 

Arkansauum, (124. 
Vorowakianum, 024. 
Erythrina, 572. 

Bollangorii, and 
others, 572, 573. 
Erythroeliiton, 502. 

lirnr.ilieiiHiH, 502, 
Erythrosperma, 100. 

Eseallcmia, 534. 

llorilninda a n d 
others, 531. 
lOsohsohultzia, 027. 

Dalilorniea, 027, 
Eucalyptus, 520. 

citrioilura and 
othorH, 520. 
Euoharidium, 520. 

eunoinnum, 520. 

Eueharis, 330. 

Ama/.onina and 
others, 330. 
EnonnrA, 528. 
alba, 200. 
aque a , 200. 

Clai’yop h y 11 a t a. 
528, 

Maiae.consis, 208, 
520. 


Eugenia— 

Miohelii, 208. 
Jambolanum, 207, 
528. 

Jambos, 208, 528. 
Javanioa, 209. 
Eulopliin, 300. 

eampostris a n d 
others, 309. 
Euonymus, 580. 

gareinitolia, 689. 
japonieus, 580. 
variegata, 589. 
Eupatornim, 484. 
asperum, 484. 
fcenicuhicoum, 484, 
odomtnm, 484. 
Enplinrbia, 374, 375. 
Bojeri, 374. 
jacqunillora, 374. 
mcluformis, 376. 
splendons, 374. 
tiruonlli, a n d 
otliers, 375. 
EurnounrAoM:, 134, 
191, 374. 

Euryale, 628. 

perox, 028. 
Euryolos, 330. 

Emboinensis and 
others, 336. 
Eustrcplms, 324. 

angustifolius, 324. 
Euterpe, 307. 

edulis, 308. 

Eutooa, 445. 
viseiila, 445. 
Wrangoliana, 445. 
Evening Primrose, 
519. 

Evergreen trros, 279. 

exotic, 279. 
Everlastings, 470. 
Exaouni, 44(1. 

atvopu rpiuoiim 
and others, 447. 
tetragoniuii, 440. 
Exosaoaria, 370. 
bioolor, 370. 
Coohinsinmisis, 370. 
Eyes, propagation by, 


Faoii/ha, 447. 

Fairy Queen rose, 556. 
Faleatum majus, 101. 
Faleatum miniiR, 101 . 
Faquir’s Botti/h, 154. 
Fan Palm, 178, 307. 
Earfugiuin grande, 483. 
Fennel, 151'. 

Fannel Flower, 033. 
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Fernory, 267. 

Ferns, 18, 35, 41, 260. 
Elk’s-Horn, 264. 
Mniden-JJair, 263. 
species of, 262. 
iStag’s-Horn, 264. 
Tree, 261. 

Foronia— 

Hlephantum, 236. 
Fxgoidts.'B, 605, 

Fiona, 373. 

Bonjamina and 
others, 373, 374. 
oariea, 187. 

Fiddle Wood, 397. 

Fig, 170, 187, 371. 
Java, 373. 
Moroton Hay, 373. 
Queensland, 373. 
Fig Marigold, 506. 
Filbert, 186. 

Fji.ioes, 200 . 

Filicium, 591. 

deoijiions, 691. 
Fish Manure, IS. 
FitUmia, 18, 259, 400. 
argyronourit a n cl 
others, 406. 
FJaoourtiu, 620, 

eataplirnetn, 198. 
inermin, 199. 
nopiarin, 020. 
Flavoria conltuyorlia, 
9. 

Flomingia, 574. 
Chappar, 574. 
Btrobilifcru, 674. 
Flour-ilo-lis, 340. 

Flos Adonis, 033. 
Flower Foneo, 57(1. 
Flower Gardon, 24, 273, 
277, 

-designs for, 24, 

-time for sowing, 

273. 

Flying Foxes, 55. 

Frenicm luin— 
vulgaro, 151, 
Forget-me-not, 441. 
Fork, 44. 

Formosan J’aper, 374. 
Foray thia, 402. 

viridiasiinci, 462. 
Fortune’s Yellow Hose, 
549, 

Fortunoi, 603. 

Four O’clock Plant, 
390, 

Foxglove, 430. 
Fragraria— 
vosoa, 218. 

Frames and Pits, 38. 


Franoisooa, 427. 

la ti foil n and 
others, 427, 428. 
French Bean, 163. 
French XI oneysuoklo, 
637. 

Froncli marigold, 478. 
French J’oppy, 626. 
French Sorrel, 136. 

willow, 519. 
Frenela, 287. 

oulumellaris, 287. 
gunnii, 287. 
Fritillaria, 317. 

Fruit Garden, 176. 

Main faults of, 

176. 

Manures usoil in, 

177. 

Fruit-Picker, 44. 
Fuchsia, 17, 518. 
Fuller’s teasel, 491. 
Fumaria, 620. 

persiflora, 620. 
FtiMAitiAcis.ii, 925. 
Fumowort, (>20. 
Fumitory, 626. 

.Fungi, 48, 120. 

Fimlcia, 320. 

suhcordtttn, 320. 
vnriogata, 320. 
Fumcua, 339. 

gigantca a n d 
others, 339. 
Furze, 567, 

Gaiij.akdia, 487. 

picta, 187. 

Gainda, 477. 

Qajina gnddo, 151, 
Gajuii, 151. 

GalanthuH, 330. 

nivalis, 330. 

Galega, 567. 

oriontalis a n d 
otliers, 507. 
Galphimia, 601. 

glanduloaa a n d 
others, 601, 
Oaroinin— 

Oowa, 248. 
Mnngostana, 237. 
Gardon, 20. 

-Enemies, 48. 

-laying out of, 20. 

Gardenia, 500. 

eitriodora and 
others, 600, 601. 
Garland Flower, 348. 
Garlic, 125. 

Gastoria, 321. 

brovifolin, 321. 


Gaultlioria, 472. 

fingrantissima, 472. 

Gau-putia, 439. 

Gaura, 520. 

Lindbehnori, 520. 

Gaybine, 440, 

Gazaniu, 478. 

splendons, 478. 

Goisflomeria, 400. 
aurontiaea, 406. 
coromin, 400. 
longUlorn, 400. 

Golonium, 37(1. 

lauceolutuni, 376, 

Genliana, 447. 
acaulis, 447. 
affinit), 447. 

GmmANAuiam, 440. 

Gctmoma, 308. 
earderi, 308. 
gracilis, 308. 1 
primiops, 308. 
jmniila, 308. 
Hehottiana, 308. 
Heoniani, 308. 

Ouraniaou.u, 243, 691. 

Geranium, 594. 

German Aider, 484. 

Gorman Stock, 023. 

Qomiora, 18, 36, 416. 
Douglas! a n d 
others, 416, 417. 

GllSNBttAOt'Ml!, 416. 

Geuin, 638. 

atrosanguineum, 

(138. 

Glioydu, 123. 

Gigantous, 138. 

Gilia, 443, 414. 

aeliillerofulia, 444, 
capitals,, 443. 
(rieolor, 443. 

Ginger, 130. 

Ginkgo, 287, 

Ginorin, 622. 

Amerieivna, 622. 

GIhhuh, 688. 

Gladintum- 

iloro allio, 161. 
iloro luirpureo, 
161. 

Gladiolus, 341. 

varieties of, 342. 

Glass conservatories, 
36. 

GJass-houNes, 34. 

GlodilHc-hia, 583. 
trioaiiLha, 583. 

Gloiehonia, 206. 
oiroinata, 266. 
olreinata h « m i • 
vesliln, 26(1. 
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Otloiclumia— 

dicarpa, 20(5. 
ilinholomu, 206. 
Uabnllnla, 200. 
Glllbba, 345. 

spallmlata, 340. 
mllmlatft, .‘MO. 

(llobo Amaranth, 387. 
Globe Arliolmko, 144. 
Globe If’linver, 005. 
Oloriosa, .01!). 

Ruperbu, 810, 

Glory IVa, 500. 
Gloxinia, 85, 411). 

nuumlnla, and 
ol lit'i'H, 420. 
Gmelimt, !{<)(). 
nsialiou, MOO. 
hysdm, MOO. 
Gilidia, MUM. 

oriouophala, 382. 
Gntt-Denn, 102. 
Gnavanga, JOi), 

Gnat's Hue, 507. 

Moat’ h- foot. Oonvol- 
vtiliiM, 487. 

Goals, 50. 

Uoldio, 104. 

Godetia, fill). 

fjindloyima, 5M0. 
rnsnn-alba, and 
others, 520. 
'•ubieuntla, 520. 
Golden Itaitooia, 520. 
Hall, 085, 
li'entlier, 4KM. 
rod, 4K5. 
Gnldtitssm, 40l. 

anisophylla and 
othoi’H, 401. 

Mold Moilin', 570. 
MoiupliiioarpiiH, 448. 

[niticomiH, 4 IK, 
MomplioHloinmn, 804. 

irndmawdolium, 804. 
(loinpliri'iia. 887. 

(Ilidama, 887. 

Moui, 878. 

Moodia, 500. 

hibitoliii, 500. 

(tool 

Dftudee, 4BK, 
i-iiliaoii, 450. 
i-ujaib, (100. 

Is call, 888. 

Hoi la, 817. 
Mohndoe, 508. 
Mukiuul, 887. 
ahalm, 880. 
uahrufoo, 001, 
Moolfib, 5M5. 

Utmlali Jam, M08, 


Goolal Toolsee, Mill. 
Goordal-seem, 101. 
Gooseberry— 

--—Bavbadoea, 511. 

-Hill, 207. 

-— Olaheito, 191. 

-star, 191. 

Woolen, 77. 

Gora, 240. 

- Ohoonee, 240. 

Gorbhanla, 142. 

Gorso, 507. 

GoHHypiujn, 000. 

arbru'oum, 009. 
Grafting, 80. 

Aims of, 80. 

Cleft, 87. 

Grown, 88. 
Nursoryinan, 80. 
Tongue, by ap- 
pronoh, 89. 

Side, 80. 

.Solution, 88. 

Wax, 81). 

Whip, 90. 

Wedge, 80. 
Gbaminaojms, 122. 

GBAMINIiAi, 288. 

Gram main p h y 11 u m, 
MOO. 

Midtillorum a n cl 
others, MOO. 
GranatlH la, 20(1. 
Oommim, 200. 
AppUi-fudtod, 200. 
li’lush-ci a 1 o u r u d, 
200 . 

Purplo-f rnitii d, 
200 

Grape, 281. 

Urapo, Hyacinth, .822. 
Grnjitophyllnm, 407. 

horlcnse, 407. 
draws (lonuorvatorios, 
35. 

Grasses, 288. 
doob, 291. 
foal her, 21) I. 
ginger, 290. 
I’ampas, 2110. 

“ Ribbon,” 289. 
Kus-kus, 290. 
Quaking, 291. 
Grave-yard- H 1 o w o r, 
450. 

Gra'/.ania, 478. 

sploudens, 478. 
Grovillca, 80, M82. 
buxifolia, 882. 
robusta, 382. 
Growia, 002. 

Asialioa, 245, 


Grewia— 

Natalonsis, 002. 
Sapitla, 245. 

Greek Creeper, 574. 
Grildnia, 332. 

hyaehithina, 332. 
ornata, 332. 
Grisloa, 622. 

tomentosa, 522. 
Grubs, 54. 

Guaiaouru, 599. 

officinalu, 599. 
Guava, 170, 205. 

-Apple, 205. 

—-Guinea, 206. 

-Hill, 207. 

-Many-fi'uited, 

206. 

—-——Pear, 201. 

-Purple-fruited, 

206. 

-Rod, 205. 

-81 r a iv b e r r y, 

207. 

Guelder rose, 504. 
Guottiuda, 502. 

speeiusa, 502. 
Guilandiua— 

Ihmduoolla, 28. 
Gundha-raj, 500. 
Gundham, 120. 
Gungchoo, 574. 

Gurlml, 007. 

Guraniya Aloe, 128. 
Gustavia, 520. 

insignia, 527. 
Guttifmeas, 247, 012. 
Gyohi-seom, 102. 
Gyeoswo, 186. 
Gymnogramma, 201, 
202 . 

ealomolanus, 202. 
dueomposita, 202. 
Havens mior o* 
phylln, 262. 
martensil, 202. 
Massonii, 201. 
oohraeea, 202. 
Peruviana argyro- 
phylla, 202. 
puleludla, 202. 
sulphurea, 202. 
triangularis, 202r 
Gymnosmema:, 281. 
Gyneriuin, 290. 

argonloum, 290. 
Gynura, 478. 

aurantiaea, 478. 
nopalensis, 29, 478 
Gypsophila, 017. 
elegann, 017. 
paniculata, 017. 
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IlABENARTA, 369. 
susannse, 369. 

ILumANTirus, 331. 

Habrothaninus, 79, ( 

434. 

fascicubitum, 434. 

Htemanth.ua, 330. 

virescens and 

others, 335, 336. 

Hamatoxylon, 575. 
Cnmpaoh i a n u ni, 
20, 076. 

ILtmiodobacm, 343. 

Haleem, 100. 

PlALOHAttE^TJ, 531. 

Hamelia, 497. 

patens, 29, 497. 
sphrmooarpa, 497. 

Hnmiltonia, 497. 
n/iim'a, 497. 
suavoolciiH, 497. 

Hanging-pots, 42. 

riai’iali, 20. 

IIiirjMvruwri, 370. 

Hiu' Hinghiu', 4(15. 

llntliiehnk, 144. 

Hawthorn, C02. 

Heartsease, 020. 

Tloart-sood, 587. 

Heath, 47.1. 

Ilodura, 504. 
helix, 504. 

Hedgehog Thistle, 508. 

Hedges), 28, 

lludy< ilium, 348. 

ungustifolinm, and 
others, 348. 

Iledyonrum, 037. 
coronnrium, 637. 

Hoimin, 522. 

myrtifolia, 622. 

TTcllanthnu, 476. 
annuns, 470. 
argonteus, 477 . 
urgyrophyllus, 477. 
CaiifornioUR, 470. 
grandiiloruH, <170. 
Toxanus, 477. 
tuberosum, 144. 

Heliehryium, 479. 
bmeleatnm, 480. 

Helioonia, 344. 

b u e o i n iv t a and 
others, 344, 

HgUoIotqh, 002. 
isora, 002. 

ITolinphiiu, 025. 
arabioidoa, 025. 
pilosa iuoina, 025. 

Heliotropinm, 441, 
Poruviannm, 441. 

Hoiiotropo, 441. 


Heliptorum, 479. 

Hemerooailis, 319. 
fulva, 319. 
variegata, 319. 

Hemionitis, 202. 
oordata, 202. 
piloaoloides, 262. 

Hemp, African, 602. 
bowstring, 343. 
Deeeun, 504. 
sisal, 28. 
sunn, 504. 

Henbane, 430. 

Ilenfrcya, 402. 
seandens, 402. 

Ilonna, 522. 

Hepatica, 035. 

Herbs, ornamental, 
277. 

Iloriiiora, 004. 
domes, 004. 
iiltorulis, 004. 

Uorpestis, 420. 

monniora, )20. 

Hesperia, 625. 

mntronalis, 625. 

Hoxacontris, 401. 
eoceinna, 402. 

VTibiHRUS, 000, 009. 
Afrioanua, 008. 
civlimircuR, 008. 
eoeeinens, 008. 
eollinus, (107. 
esculenUiH, 164. 
gignntous, 608, 
hotorophylluN, 007. 
•TorroluJanua, 009. 

Lililloius, 008. 
lAnilleyi, 608. 
mutabilis, 600. 
x-uHfi stnonais, 007. 
snlidavilTii, 240. 
mirutlenfUR, 608, 
KyriaouH, 007. 
torlnosiiR and 
others, 007. 

T-Tigginsia, 499. 

(lliieslmighlii, 490. 

II ijloe- Budilin, 227. 

Hippeaslruiu, 333. 
species of, 333, 

ITiptago, 001. 

Madahlota, 001. 

Hire bn Hi, 153. 

flilehonia- ~ 
glanoa, 131. 

Hoe, 44. 

HolTmanuia, 499. 

refulgent) and 
others, 400. 

Hog i’him, 220, 

Holnrrhena, 467. 


Holly, 589. 

chincBo, 590. 
common, 590. 
Hollyhock, 24, 005. 
[lolmskiold ia, 638. 

coocinea, 038. 
Holostonuna, 148. 

Hheodij, 448. 
lloinalonema, 296. 
aroinatica, 29(1. 
em'datum, 29(1. 
rubosumiH, 290. 
Honesty, 025. 

Honey Loeuat, 583. 
Honey iShrub, 587. 
Honey suckle, Kroneh, 
(137. 

--Japanese, 503. 

-trumpot, 503. 

Honeyvvolt, 4 10, 
Tlornod liamjilon, 474. 
llorse-viulisli, 166. 
riorBe-vadisli T r o 0 , 
164. 

Uovoma-- 

duleis, 234. 

Hoy a, 450. 

bella nml others, 
451, 452, 
Hpeegvau, 185. 
lluldoe, 131. 

Humus, 12, 

Hurkut, 407. 

Hyacinth, 322. 

-drupe, 322. 

IlyncintluiH, 322. 

OrienlaliH, 322. 
Hybrid Bourbon, 517. 
china, 517. 
perpetual, 550. 
provonno, 517. 
XIvdnoeai’puH IV ig h - 
tinmv, (120. 
Hydrangea, 533. 

inntabillH a 11 d 
otiiei's, 633. 
ilydroem'ii, 699, 
triilora, 699, 
ilyjiuofiirAiuiii! 10 , 309. 

spiruliH, 369, 
ilYumieur 1 , 1 ,a <134 jii, 
445. 

ilymenooHiliN, 337. 
liltornlis, 337. 
spi'eiosu, 337. 
Hyineuiulium, 267. 
.Inpouieuiu varie- 
gata, 207. 
Hyoplmvbe, 308. 

Auiarieiuilis, 308. 
Indieu, 308. 
vcirseliuirnlhii, 308. 
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Hyimoya-nms, <131. 

nigor, 431. 
ilYJ'ISKK'AlN'K, ()I3. 
Hypericum, 013. 
f'luuwiHn, (113. 
Klegunn, 0 (3, 
Alyhoiensc, (il-l. 
Pullens, 613, 
Bululimi, (113. 
Hypnlepia, 208. 
oli'liiUiH, 208. 

Iniaiia, 021. 

odoraln, 024. 
umhelUUu, 024. 

I two, 210. 

Icti J’r.AN’r, 50(1. 
ilex, 580. 

a<liiifiiHinn. 500. 
cormilii, 500. 
I’arngua r i o n h 1 b, 
500. 

lUAtin.u, 123. 

II.IOIMOT, 580. 

Imi.di:, 221. 

Impaiieint, 508. 

HulHummii it n tl 
ollicrs, 508, 
500. 

Impend a-- 

nrnindineeon, 27, 

28. 

lnuruhlng, 8(1. 

Intlin, tllvinitm of, 4. 
India Hnldier Tri'e, 
373. 

Indian Almond, 20(1. 
Bull erf ly Plant, 
303. 

(Iin'k Tree, •114. 
Bruit gardening, 
faults of, 17(1. 
Ivy, 373. 

Mulberry, 187. 
Privet, 401. 

Blmdo il c n tl l' o n, 
525. 

Shot, 351. 
Snowlmrry, 370. 
Somd, 240. 

Sundew, 531, 
Widnut, 102, 
hidjponmiH tmiH, 280. 
Indigo, 507, 
fndlgoferu, 507. 

nlrnpurptu’en, 507. 
aiiHlrnlia, 507. 
tlmiu, 507. 

1 inctoi'lu, 507. 
vinlacea, 507. 

Inga, 80. 

dulctH, 20. 

V, MO 


Trisects, 51, 170. 

Maxwell-Loir o y ’ s 
Bullutin, 51. 
reiuedios for, 52. 
Ipomcca 435—438. 

auricula-ilowe r e d, 
437. 

dnsyspcrina and 
others, 430. 
licdoracoa, 430. 
purpurea, 430. 
rubro-c;urulca, 436. 
IpomopaiB, 444. 

olcgaiis, 444. 
limine, 388. 

acuminata, a n cl 
others, 388. 
TiUDArr.JE, 330. 

Chalccdnnian, 34 0. 
Unglish, 341. 
Bhireucinu, 340. 
(lormanica, 340. 
Iris, 340. 

.Taponiea, 340. 
Moriesidcs, 341. 
Nepnlonsis, 340. 
Persian, 340. 

I’(unit'll, 340. 
SpivnlHli, 341. 
Susianii, 340. 
Widow, 340. 
Xiphioides, 341. 
Xiphirmt, 341. 

[con-wood Tree, 520 

012 . 

Irrigation, 30, 177. 
I’i'ulli, 123. 

Ituiono, 337. 

onlnthina, 337. 
Isoloma, 421. 

hoodeuse, 421. 

1 i n d o n c a n u m, 
421. 

pietuni, 421. 
Scomanni, 421. 
Ttua, 030. 

Virginian, 030. 

Ivy, Common, 504, 
Indian, 373. 

Ixia, 343. 

iluxuoHii and others, 
313. 

Ixora, HO, 403, 

alba and othors, 
403. 

Jack Fkiut, 188. 
tree, 373, 
wild, 373. 

Jackals, 55, 

Jaoobiniu, 403, 
ooeoinea, 403. 


Jacobinia— 

Gheisbreglit i a n a, 
403. 

Jiicolnoa lily, 331. 
Jacobcea, 481. 
Jacquinia, 468. 
anuillaris, 468. 
aurantiacn, 408. 
ruseifolia, 408. 
Jait, 28, 500. 

Jalap, 438. 

Jamaica B r e a d-n li t 
tree, 101. 

Jamaica, Wild Liquor¬ 
ice, 449. 

dambul, 207, 52g. 
Jamburi, 238. 
Jamrosade, 208. 
Jilinun, 207. 

Japan Allspieo, 383. 
Cedar, 285. 

J apanoms Himoyfmcklo,, 
603. 

Medlar, 210. 
spii'iea, 531. 
Jasmine, 4 02. 

Arabian, 404, 405. 
Capo, 500. 
Oatalanian, 403. 
Chilli, 450. 
Spanish, 103. 
Tuscan, 405. 
Jasminunr, 402. 

augusUfaliunv and 
cithern, 402. 

Jat,no, 403. 

Jatropha, 377. 

integorrimu 377. 
multifida, 377. 
panduncfoliu, 377. 
padngrioa, 377. 
Jiiu, 014. 

Java Fig, 373. 
Joea-scein, 101. 

Joruaalein Thorn, 575. 
Artiehnlco, 144. 
Sage, 304. 

Jothuya, 152. 

Jew’s Slipper, 374. 
Jliinga Toorooeo, 153, 
Jhoondta, 010, 
JnannoBia, 78, 370, 

580. 

prinoops, 370. 
Joocio, 403. 

Juda’s tree, 583. 
JtrOIjAMDJSAB, 180. 
Juglans— 

regia, 180. 
Jinnrool, 209. 

LiU, 200. 

Junipor, 285. 
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JuniporuB, 285. 
JuBBicca, 517. 
ropons, 517. 
villosa, 517. 
Justieia, 408, 409. 

13el onion a n d 

others, 409, 
410. 

K/Tsmtpmbia, 347. 

Giilanga a n d 

otliei'R, 347. 
Kaghnzee, 2+0. 
Kaitha, 230. 

Kajoo, 227. 

ICalaru'hco, 531. 

hot o t' o p h y 11 a, 
532. 

laoiniata, 532. 
Virens and others, 
532. ' 

KaHnc'iul.i, 151. 
Kalinin, 171. 

Kiiminee, 037. 

Ivain uraleo. 211. 
Ifarnnj, 508. 

Karan-I'liol, 037. 

Kimil ns, 327. 

HpL'oioB of, 327. 
Ifarhuza, 150. 

Karim'/, 150. 
KuiiKiissia, 483. 

ainollnidns, 483. 
Kavatli, 230. 

Koora, 154. 

Kela, 181. 

Kennedy a, 572. 

Kontia, 308. 

species of, 308. 
Konmisimmi, 001. 
Kurrin, 038. 

iJajmntoa, 038. 
Kesiivodantu, 123. 
Khajoor, 179. 
Khamaeh, 100. 
JChimeo, 198, 407. 
Khojirn, 178. 

Klium Aloo, 128. 
Kliumb, 121. 

Kliura pool rose, 
517. 

Kiuirpi, 44. 

K hiittii. Nrolioo, 
240. 

Kidney Hoan, 103. 
Kigelia, 412. 

pinnal.a, 412. 

Kite Flower, 431. 
Klohihovin, 004. 

Ilnspita, 004. 
Kiugiit, 421. 

Notoniana, 421. 


Knife (budding), 41. 
(grafting), 44. 
(priming), 44. 
Knight's Star Lily, 
333. 

Knipliofin, 310. 

nlnides, 316. 
Knot-Kohl, 109. 
Knoxia, 492. 

e n r y in h o s a , 
492. 

K oboe, 107. 

Kamiga, 024. 

mnritima, 024. 
Kolil-rabi, 109. 
IColrculeria, 587. 

pauieuluta, 587. 
Kool-plml, 233. 
Koosonm, 483. 

Koozo.i, 500. 
Korfltakiii, 308. 

.Inngliulmi, 309. 
Krialin-eliurun, 570. 
lviiehniir, 582. 

Knelioo, 123. 

Kuliwa, 492. 

Kumla Neoboo, 237. 
Kuim|iial, 241). 
Kuiiminga, 243. 

-eheenoe, 243. 

Kurnl, 403. 

KunGl, 458. 

KnntuI, 188. 

Uliila, 188. 

Klmjjiv, 188. 
Kumvnl, 24 9, 029. 
Kurela, 152. 

K nronila, 194. 

Kutb 1561, 230. 

Knth bela, 403. 

LABELS, 40. 

LaBIATB/E, 138, 391. 
Lnblnb— 

cull,ration, 101. 
Laolmni— 

saliva, 147. 
Laehenalla, 324, 

Lady’s Finger, 104. 

-Slipper, 307. 

-Smook, 024. 

Liuba, 300. 

a n e u p a a n d 
others, 300. 
TjfttieiiHia, 522. 

Vandolinmi, 522. 
Lngonnrin — 

vulgaris, 154. 
Lagorstrumun, 522. 
elogana, 523. 

■Flos II o g i ii » , 
523. 


Lagerstrcemia— 

Indica, '522. 
Lagnnaria, (ill. 

Patorsonii a n d 
others, (ill. 

LaTj .Iumuooii, 209. 
Liil Koomrn, 157. 

LSI Sag, 138. 

Languid,, 235. 

Lnnsell, 235. 

Lanai uni-- 

demestu'iuu, 235. 
Lantaiia. 390. 

a m a r a a n d 
o thorn, 390, 
397. 

Laokee-Kudnu. 154. 
Lapngeria, 317. 

j'osea, 317. 
Lnporfoii, 371. 

longilolia, 371. 

Sell o ill b II r g li i i 
veisieiilnr, 371. 
Lahkmmui, eandila- 
lirurn, 031. 
roeket, 033. 
Lasiiuidrn, 525. 
Lastrea, 208. 

arislala, 208, 
ill isl.ala variogidii, 
208. 

glnvelln, 208. 
rh'liardsii multi- 
ildii, 208. 
Liitania, 309. 

sjieiiiiis of, 309. 
Lathyrus, 504. 

latifnlius, 605. 
MagelUmieus, 505. 
odonitUN, 604. 
Tingitanus, 505. 
Lauraeeni, 193. 

Laurel, Pevtligal, 502. 
Laurence ile Moiitmnr- 
eney rose, 549. 
Laurineie, 382. 

Laurus, 383. 

nnhilia, 383. 
Lavandula, 392. 

spiea, 392. 
Liivalern. 000. 

arburea, 000. 
Lavender, 392. 

Lawns, 20. 
Lawn-mower, LI. 
Lnwsonia, 522. 

alba, 28, 522. 
Layers, 75, 70. 
Ledeiibergia, 387. 

rrmen-iiinia, 3K7. 
Leea, 588. 

Hiuigiiinea, 5NH. 
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Leoeliee, 78. 

Leek, L25. 

LumfMlN'os.H, lnS, 221, 

mi:t, IU17. 

sub-orders of, 5(111. 
Lohsmm, 125. 

Leimm, 21)2. 

liiinnr, 21)2. 
JjUMNAl'BIi, 21)2. 
Louum, 212. 

Itarlon’s, 242. 
Kingpin 212. 
i J iS|j.11li h 11, 241. 
Loimmiu, 502. 

IjHNTI iniJ.AUlH.H, 41 It. 
Leopard f’llJWel', O il . 

Lcpidinm - 

sativum, I lid. 
LepliHlermis, 407. 

huieonlnln, 11)7. 
LoptoHiphou, 111. 

deusilhiriis, 14 l. 
LCtlsOUliu, I 111). 

IH'lllHIl, 111!). 

Lettuce, 117. 

eulihiige, 147. 
eos, 147. 

Lettuce Tree, 1180. 
Leuonjmu, Klin. 

lUHlivimi, 11110. 
LeiienHpeimn, 1(1(1. 
Libimia, 105. 

Ilcii’il>um!ii, 405. 
I’oiirlm h i o n m i h , 
405. 

Liminln, 1100. 

species ol', DO!), 
Uclmi', 220. 

14/!iiiiiu Vital Trim, 
500. 

Liguinriu, 481). 

Keiupfrri, 1811. 
Liglist.nim, 401. 

iitiilglinrrciiso, I (11. 
rohuHdmi, 4(11. 
Lillie, 402. 

IVcHuui, 500. 
LlliIACIM.W, 1211, 1114. 

spoemn of, DM. 
Liliuui, 1118. 

a u r a t u in a n d 

niJioi'H, ms, mo. 

Idl.v 

African, 1120. 
Arum, 200. 
HoUiiiionnn, 111)0. 
■ • • -Hormudn, 1110. 

- Hugic. 0110. 
-Day, 1111). 

- - h’uster, 1110. 

-geldon-r ti y c d, 
1U0. 


Lily, Jaeobreii, 331. 
-knight's star, 
3113. 

-Madonna, D19. 
-of iko Nile, 
299. 

-Tig, 299. 
-Tiger, 1119. 
-Traveller’s Mid- 
night, 4115. 
-Trumpet, 299. 
-Turk’s Cap, 
1119. 

Lima bean, 104. 
Limatiodes, 1107. 

rosea, 1197. 

Lime, 1(1, 240. 

--Arabian, 211. 

——Clieenee Go r a , 
241. 

-- —Gera, 240. 

-Knglm7.ee, 240. 

-a in a |. ii j 0 Cj 

211 . 

-Ihtlee, 2 tO. 

-Uuugporo, 2U. 

--.Sulphur, 52. 

-Taint, 241. 

LimiiantihciH, 507. 

Douglaaii, 507. 
Liinnautliemiim, 111), 
(iriatatum, 410. 
imlioum, 44(1. 
Liuaria, 425, 

Lindenin, 402. 

rivalis, 402. 
Linii.h, 00). 

Liimm, 001. 

gvandiilorum and 
otliora, 001. 
Liquorice, .lamaioa 
Wild, 449. 
wild, 074. 
Livislonn, 300. 
australis, 30(1. 

II oogoiidorl.ii, HOG. 
MatirUuuvv, 300. 

rntundifiilia, 1100. 
sinensis, 300. 
Loam, 13. 

Loasa, 521, 

aurantlaiia, 52 i. 
nitida, 521. 
Loahauk.m, 520. 
Lulmlia, 474. 

oardinalis, 474. 
Oavanillesi, 474. 
compacts,, 474, 
orimiH, 474. 
exci'lsa, 474. 
fulgens, 474. 
Ioiigillora, 474. 


Lobelia— 

nicotian jp f o 1 i a , 
474. 

pumilti, 474. 
ramosa, 474. 
speoiosa. 474. 
sncoulenta, 474. 
tnbaeco-1 caved, 
474. 

Locust Tree, 506. 
LOClANIAOlUO, 447. 
Logwood, 575. 
Lnmaria, 268. 
gibba, 208. 
lanoeolala, 298. 
Long, 528. 

Longan, 230. 

Louicera, 503. 

divorsifolia a n d 
others, 503. 

L n o s e s t r i t e , 400, 
521. 

Lopezia, 520. 

ecironata, 520. 
Lophospermiini, 128. 

seaudons, 428. 
Coquet, 219, 

Loll ANT 11 AOV, n, 31)1 . 
Lorauthns, 381. 

eordifoliiis a n d 
otlu'rs, 381. 
Lotus, 249, 500. 
.Taeobanis, 59(1. 
sacred, (129. 
Louroa, 570. 

Vesportilionis, 

571). 

Lovo-npplo, 143. 
Lovo-lios-b I u c d i n g , 
388. 

Luouma— 

manliness, 197. 
Luffa— 

aautangula, 153. 
Lumbang Nut, 192. 
Lunarin, 025. 

annua, 025. 

Lupins, 5(13. 

Lupinus, 5(53. 

Hnrtwogii, 593. 
lursutus, 503. 
lnlous, 603. 
Rlonziosn, 603. 
imitiUiilis, 504. 
namiH, 60 I. 
Lustrous, 390. 

Lutquu, 231. 

Luvuuga, 593. 

setindeiiH, 593. 
LydiniH, (117. 

v i s e a r 1 a an d 
others, 017. 
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IjVcii (mm Si'rnm osp.u- 

loutum, 143. 
lA'COJ'OUtAUK.H, 258, 
259. 

Lycopodium, 258. 
Lycoie,, 833. 
auroa, 333. 
cmUata, 333. 
LygtuLum, 2(1(5. 

eireinatum, 266. 
Japonicum, 260. 
palmatum, 200. 
Lyre Flower, 020. 
Lysimaeliia, 409. 

I.rselumaiiltn, 409. 
Lytuh.aciu.is, 521. 

Lythrum, 521. 
(Jrieffori, 521. 

M.vokaya, 408. 

Holla, 408. 

Mai'ono Tombo, 185. 
Jlaei oeiirpinii, 102. 
Macro/, lunia, 282. 
ciirallipes, 282. 
eyliiKliicii, 282. 
Roliisoilil, 282. 
Maikenzii, 282. 
Mjijiioli, 282. 
I’iiimoBii, 282. 
spiralis, 282. 
Madaii V.HOAlt I’ 11111- 
WTNKT.K, 450. 
Madia, 478. 

olcgans, 478. 
Massa, 407. 

rnmoutneua, 467. 
Magnolia, 031. 

1 u s o a t a. and 
others, 031, 032. 
Maura, 405. 
MAUNOLrACIJO^Ii, 031. 
Mahogany, 690. 
Maiden-hair Ji’ urn, 
203. 

-Two, 287. 

Main (In Bouildha, 2 12. 
Mai/.e, 122. 

Malabar Nightshade, 
137. 

Malacca yam, 128. 

Mauaica Umiiool, 208. 
Malavaojj/U, 005. 
Malay Apple, 208. 
Malnmnia, 024. 

maritima, 024. 
Malopo, 010. 

tiifida, 010. 

Malpigliia, 000. 
coeoifora, 000. 
glabra, 244, 000. 
urons, 000. 


Maliuikiiai u u, 2 (l, 

000 . 

Malsurce, 400. 

Milluten, 459. 
Malvauhu, 101, 240, 

005. 

MalvavismiH, 609. 

nrboroUH, 009. 
Mammon,— 

Americana, 217. 
Mammee Apple, 2(7. 

M a m in e e-S a p o I, a, 
107. 

Mammillaria, 607. 

longimamnm and 
others, 507, 608. 
Mandovdia. 459. 

smivoolons, 159. 
Manetlia, 499. 

nordifnlia, 199. 
MungiEorn lndiea, 222. 
Mango, 170, 222. 

-Varieties ol :—• 

AS 're under Am) 
Mangusirmi, 247. 
Mamiiol, 370. 

(llii'/iovii, 370. 
utiliHsima, 1.34, 
370. 

ManiU, 1 (2. 

Manilla Tumarind, 
580. 

Manioc, 131. 

Manjal, 131. 

Manures, 14. 

eJinrreil turf. 17. 
elivHsilluatiou of, 
14. 

com post, 19. 
green, 1(1, 
leaf-mould, 10. 
old mortar, 17. 
wood rmIioh, 17. 
Manure, liifiiid, 18. 
Manuring, Ruins of, 
19. 

Maranta, 349. 

arundinaeoa, 131, 
350. 

allio-lineata and 
others, 350. 
Muraotto, 78. 

Marioa, 339. 

Marigold, 481. 

African, 477. 

Rig, 505. 

French. 478. 
Marjoram, 140. 
Marmalade, American, 
197. 

Martiney.ia, 309. 

caryotiul'nlin, 309. 


Mai tvnia, 22, 4 10. 
di.Midrtl, I 10. 

llllgllllls, 111. 
luleu. 111, 

Marvel el Pel u, 390. 

—-Se eet-si ented, 

390. 

Mask-Flower, 425. 
MiiLiva, (05. 
Matlhlola, 023. 

annua, 028. 
Miiuvandya, 128. 

Hnrelaynim, 128. 
Mauritius Raspberry, 
■217. 

Mauve Queen, 119. 

Mendow Hue, 030. 
Mudinilla, 525. 

Vagans, 525. 
Mclindee, 522. 

Bdalne, 528. 
goo), 598. 
Melaleuca, 520. 

(liljepul I, 520. 
Miiliisl oniu, 80, 525. 

Malahal li r i e u m, 
525. 

Hiimiiiiiieutn. 525. 
M Mi.A.sTomAcr u, 523. 
Melia, 590. 

a/iidiriu It, 590. 
JVlnr.iAril.i'., 235, 590. 
M<ilinnlhas, 587. 

major, 587. 
Melissa, 391. 

ollieinalis, 391. 
Meloeael us, 507. 

dupreHHliH and 
ol hern, 507. 
Moltieliiii, 005. 

valid ilia, 005. 
JUolodiiniH, 451, 

monogyniiH, 464, 
Molon, 160. 
Mehm-shaped line tun, 
507. 

Momeuylou, 525. 

ciapitellatutri, 625. 
tiueloriimi and 
olhei's, 526, 
Mtudulee, 28. 

M ion me hum auk jh, 013. 
Mentha, 393. 

aurimilaria. 393, 
pipnrila, 139. 
viridis, 138. 
Moriandrn — 

BengalunHiH, 139. 
Mosom Urvanlhinniim, 
50'5. 

eorilifnliiim, 500. 
orystallimnn, 501). 
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van! Iienium— 

1""11I-1I(I 1 || „ u 

noii. 

ji.\ i-t>|t(>iiin y mn. 
(ill oltn, fiof,. 
Mesl.i, a Hi, 

fticmn, 012 . 

friieii, (112, 
Mnyi'iim, 102. 

I'li'cin. 20. 102. 

I Inn 0 1 vnniina, 

102 .' 

Micjinlia, 0.22. 

(Illunipncn, 0.22. 

JMii , i'<iiiK>imu, (i ;{7 . 

inli'unn minm, 0,27. 
pubesi run, 027. 
Mulnapnre (! i' n n n <. 
1.70. 

Mi/junnelIn, 021. 

Trim, 022. 

WiJilmVM, II). 

Milfoil, • |H7. 
Willi-llnijirn, ;j7/5. 
Milling tonin, 22, (M, 
lmrlotiHiH, 22, 114. 
Miniumi, IjHII. 

linn ipinnn, 081, 
piliKon, 082, 

AllMOHll.H, 00,7. 
Mimiihm, .11,7, 

IntoiiH nml others, 
■ 122 , 121 . 

Mini lumps, 400. 

Ulnni'i, 400. 

IIcMimlni, 407, 
Kimki, IHH. 

Mini, 1,78. 

Mira hills, 200. 

•I >i In | in. 700. 
Intlpiflnru, ,700. 
mull,ilium, 20(1. 
Minllnlnn, 781. 

Monk til'd min, 0,74. 
Mimiurirtis, ,700. 

1 II Ml I, 11 ill (O)lll'. 
miiitn, 200. 
Momortlirn, 014, 

Olmruntiii, 102, 
014. 

Bnru mnniya, 102. 
Jel.huyii, J02. 
var. murialion, 
102. 

Monkey Dread, 240. 

— ji'lmvor, 42,7. 

— -.lank, 101. 
Mmikey’ti I’muslo, 2H4. 
Monkshood, 0,74. 
MoNIKKI’I'VIjM 1) O N J3 a, 

288. 

Moot™, 171, 


Miioiilieuiii, 100. 

Mumi Blown. -1.70. 

iMiioUilui, .788. 

iMiiollia, 27. 

Morion, 241. 

niif'iirul.ilft nml 
• olliers, ,741. 

Mon-holla-— 

eseulciil.i, 121. 

Morel, 121, 

Moretou Hay Chestnut 
221. 075. 

Moreliiii liny Kis?, 37,7, 

Muiiivoacbtb, 101. 

M n ring a p[ nryyn.H- 

pennii, 104, 100. 

Morning Cllory, 436. 

Morns— 

Indira, 187. 
alba, 187. 

Moms Roue, 047. 

Mother of (.Won, 07,7. 

Moungbyn, 180. 

Moungoro, ]R5, 

Mountain Ebony, 081. 
nuem, 001.' 

Muininn, 071. 

al.ropurpurna, 074. 
lmmospnrma, 074. 
n i ven, 100. 
prurient!, 074. 

Mud/ir, 448. 

Miikliuu Heem, 100. 

Mil Idea, 122. 

Mukkii oliolnm, 122. 

Mulliorry, 187. 

Indian, 187. 

Mullein, 420, 

Minimum, ODD. 
.lavaniea, 01)0. 

Murray a, 0112, 027. 
exotica, 01)3, 037. 
ICu'inpii, 093. 

Murouia, 017. 
neelliita, 017, 

Mima, 181, 310. 

A rakammsis, 180. 
(lllinensiH, 184. 
(insetc, 345. 
sapienluin, 182, 
185, 

Bimmtrann, ,345, 
superba, ,740. 
textilis, 340. 
vittata, ,740. 
Museari, 322. 

botryokles, ,722. 
Mushroom, 120, 

Musk Itoso, 009. 
Mussionda, 002. 
oorymliosa, 002. 
frondosa, 602. 


Mussmnda— 

nuiei oplivlU n li d 
others, 002. 
Mussel-shell C'rcepei, 
071. 

Musi aril, 170. 

Mul tor, 108. 

Myonolis, 44 1. 

a 1 p e s t r l s a n d 
ol hors, 411. 
paliiHtrm, 4 11. 
Myriopliyllum, 0,71, 
liiieunedium, 031. 
Myristn a, ,383, 

MviuSTiru/n, 283. 
li'raKi'.infi, 38.3. 
Mngnilica, 38,3. 
Myusr.N im:, 407. 

M Y R T A u IS m, 202, 

020 . 

Myrtle, 028. 

Myrtus, 028. 

ontnmnnU, 028. 
tomoniosa, 528. 

M v soie Kaspberry, 
218. 

Mysore 'J’liorn, 577. 

Nagarmotha, 28. 
Naukitra, 012. 
Naiauaoiijs, 292. 
Nandinn, 0,30. 

daineslioft, 0,30. 
Napaleona, 620. 

imperial™, 026. 
Naravolia, 030. 

Zeylaniea, 0,3(1, 
Narcissus, 337. 
Jonquilla, 338, 
Tazolla, 338. 
Nardostaeliys, 491. 

Jalftinansi, 491. 
Narial, 178. 

Nnrikoloe K o n 1, 
234. 

Nanint!uo, 2,37. 
Nasjsueiiry, 1 1)7. 
Nftshp&too, 210. 
Nasturtium, 097. 

oflieinalo, 105. 
Nataboo, 180, 

Nalnl Vliini, 195, 
Navel-wort, 032, 
Nectarine, 211, 
Nuosoberry, 197. 
Neluinbium, 029. 
lutouni, 029. 
spociosum, 248. 
021 ). 

Nomosia, 420. 

floribunda, 425. 
Nemesis, 390, 
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Nomnphila, 445. 

;i tuiiiiu'iii, 445. 
discnidalis, 445. 
insignia, 4 15. 
maculatn, 445. 

NBl’BNTIIAOltJE, 385. 

Nepenthes, 384. 

(lislillatoria a n d 
others, '.1815, 380. 

Nepliefium— 

Lie hi, 229. 
Longanum, 230. 

Nephrodium, 266, 268. 
eorymbifanim, 265. 
enspidatum, 265. 
invisum, 206. 
latifrons, 205. 
molle, 205. 
polynosiphum, 205. 
rocedonB, 265. 
sanctum, 205. 

Neplivolepia, 208. 

itavaliioidcs, 268. 

tin Hi, 208. 
furcii iib, 208. 
phuiiii, 208. 

Nannt!, 333. 

iSni'jiicnsis, 333. 

Norium, 458. 
oilorum, 458. 

bottle, 371. 

Now Mammoth, 390. 

Now Zealand Flax, 
310. 

New Zealand Yam, 128. 

Niuandra, 431. 

physaloidliB, 431. 

Nicotiana, 431. 

tabnoum and 
others, 431. 

Nigolla, 033. 

Hispanioa, 033. 

Night-blooming tree of 
sadness, 405. 

Night-llnwuring corous, 
509. 

Nipple Cactus, 507. 

Nilgiri Grass, 474. 

Nim, 40, 590. 

mountain, 691. 

Nitrate of Soda, 15, 

Nitrogen, function of, 
14. 

Noisette, 557, 558. 

Nolana, 439. 

atriplioifolia, 439. 
paradoxa, 439. 
proHlrata, 430. 

Nona, 25 L. 

Hi Me too, 262. 

Norfolk Island Fine, 
283. 


Noronhin, 401. 

oin;irgiiullii, 401. 

Notlioelilama, 20.3. 
linklnmium, 283. 
lanuginosa, 203. 
rufa, 263. 
shiimta, 203. . 
trichmnauoidos, 
203. 

Notouin, 479. 

grandiilora, 479. 

Nugge, 164. 

Nuree, 191. 

Nurphul, 191. 

Nutinog Tioe, 383. 

NyoTAoiNB.m, 389. 

Nyotanlhes, 405. 

arbor tristis, 405. 

NyMi'iuoAon.u, 249,027. 

Nympluea, 028. 
alba, 029. 
eirrnlna, 028. 
odulis, 029. 
lotus, 029. 
puhoseonH, 029. 
rubra, (129. 
stollata, 029. 
versicolor, 029. 

Oak, .370. 

silver, 382. 

OoiiPANDiia , 289. 
rhooclii, 289. 

Oohna, 691. 

pnmila, 592. 
fiquarroHii, 591. 

OnuNAOBA!, 591. 

Oormo, 104. 

OchrooarpuH, 013. 

longifoliue, 249, 
013. 

OoiMirat, 301. 

HaHilionn), 3!)J. 
sanctum, 301. 
virido, 391. 

OilontegloBsum, 308. 
Alexandra'. a n d 
others, 308, 309. 

Odorata rose, 550. 

Oonothora, 519, 
bistorln, 619. 

llrummoiidi, 611). 
totraptern and 
others, 519, 

Oidium— 

orysiphoidcs, 49. 

Oil-aalce, 15. 

Okra, 1.04. 

Old Maid, 456. 

Or.KAOJCAs, 195, 400. 

Oloa, 400. 

Gapansis, 401. 


Oloa- - 

Miirnpa'/i, 195, 
401. 

frngrniiH, 400. 
grata, 101. 
myrlifolia, 101. 
Oleander, 458. 
Oleaster, 192, 381. 
Olive, 195. 

O S A (} R A Cl H -K, 202, 
517. 

Onoidium, 300. 

amplnitum a n il 
others, 30(1. 
Onion, 12,3. 

Onyehiuni, 205, 

Japonirum, 205. 
lueidum, 205. 
Ooloo, 28, 30. 
Ophinpogon, .327. 

Japimieimi, 327. 
Opliioxylou, 154. 

aoi'pentimim, 45 1. 
Oplismenus Inirmanni 
variegatuH, 21)0. 
Opuutin, 510. 

eochinolifera and 
others, 510. 
Orange, 170, 2,37. 
.lamniou, 238. 
Korola, 238. 
badu, 238. 
mock, 534. 
Mosambi, 237, 238. 
Navel, 238. 
Otaholte, 240. 
lloslimi, 238. 
iSylhot, 237. 

0 R 0 It X 1) A Cl U .1'!, 132, 
352. 

Orchid House, 37, 350. 
Orchids, ,35,352. 

-—Cultivation of, 

353. 

-Distribution of 

HpoeioB, 352. 

-Division of Hpo. 

eiea, 353. 

-House, ,37, 350. 

—-Natural Condi¬ 

tions, ,353. 

-On the Hills, 

357, 

-Propa g n t i o n, 

355. 

Oroodoxa, 310. 

species of, 310. 
Oroodoxa sanooona, 
308. 

Oriental Plano, 371. 
Origanum— 

vulgn.ro, 140. 
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Oi'ii.iini'iilal Annimls, 
273. 

liali Ilf lluiuilillg 

seeds, 273. 
season, 27 I. 

‘toil, 270, 270. 
t1'imspliuii h(it i 270. 
Ornamental T r n o h, 
277. 

herbs, 277. 
shrubs, 277. 

()niil liiignlnm, ,'122. 

t‘itminium, 022. 

(>r(hnsiphnn, .‘(ill. 
iiiriireiis, .‘till, 
si iliii imins, Kill. 

(Iryetes rhiunooros, 
170. 

Ofllieekin, 025. 

im'liiHlionm, 020. 
plmnoru, 020. 
Oamnnthus, too. 

I me runs, 100. 
ilieifolius, 100. 
OhihuikIii, 20H. 

|mUiHl.rin, 208. 
I'l'KivliM, 208. 
()Ml,oOH|innmmi, 180. , 
mmiilii'i'inn, 180. 
Ota Iloilo \ppli', 220. 
eiiMliew, 208. 
(iniwiOtiM'i'y, till, 
Orniint'. 2|(>. 
Otholia, .‘170, 

idismoidna, !170. 
OxitliH, 27, 000. 

ItoVi'iil ami others, 
500. 

(Inmumlutu, 27, 

0)17. 

(KyiniUiiH, 102. 

lilbillnnis, 102. 
OxyHtolma, 118. 

nHimlimliUin, 418. 

I’adavamj Ha i.i.x, 157. 
P.MIlKIMA, 107. 

fill,ilia, 107. 
Pudri-lreo, 1 Hi. 
Pnumiii, 000. 

I’umny, 000. 

I'uhtu Mmulin', 572, 
Paivundec lifter, 200, 

I’a Ink, 105. 

I’alaH tree, 072. 
Puliamirou, 500. 
PulisoliU, .‘ill. 

Iiar(,i>ri, Oil, 

Palma Ohrisl.i, 077. 
Pai.maiiic.k, 178, 000. 
Palms, 000, 

Asttui, 008. 


Palma— 

hotel mil,, 3<H. 
eahhugo, 0OI. 
fan, 007. 

Palmyra Troe, 178. 
Pllluk-jlHK'U, 100. 
Punax, fllll. 

1 'iK‘l) li'lil urn u n cl 
others, 001. 
Panelt-soem, 101. 
Pancratium, 007. 

fragt'nns a n cl 
at hem, 007. 
Iitlora.li', 007. 
Panuanwau, 002. 
Pundamm, 302. 

i livu rf Hpnoioa of, 

000. 

odoratissimtis, 302. 
Pftnoe ICooinrii, 103. 
Pftnoo-phul, 202. 
Paiiii'iim, 200. 

latissimum, 200. 
vanogutmn, 290. 
Pan Kapoor, 037. 
Panay, 020. 

Pangoru, 072. 
Panpltuli, 75, 

Papavor, 020. 

Mursltolli, 020. 
Nudieaulo, 020. 
Hhinas, ti2(i. 
snmniforum, 020. 
PAt'AVJOllAOMA!, 020, 
037, 

Papaya, 170, J99. 
P.tl'It.lONAOlU), 503. 

1 ’ftpra, 00]. 

Papyrus, 2111. 

anlii] riorum, 291. 
aypactts, 291. 
Paraguay Ton, 090. 
PardanlrliuH, 311. 

(JhiuonaiH, 311. 
1’arHimn, 009. 
oliilurn, 009. 
tiliuocum, 009. 
l.’urkiu, 082. 

biglundiilosu, 082. 

T’arkinmmiu, 070. 

aculoutu, 28, 070. 
ParmcuiUora, 110. 

(loriferu and others, 

110, 

Parrots, 00. 

Parrot’s Boult, 009. 
Parsley, 100. 

Parsnip, 101. 

Parsonsia, 157. 
iilbiUora, 107. 
oorymbosa, 157. 
PASsumoit.M, OH. 


Passillora, 80, 200, 514. 
alala. 510. 
alba, 015. 
ciurulca, 015. 
cterulno-racemosa, 
010 . 

odulis, 200, 015. 
fcotidn, 515. 
Uuntiorii, 010. 
holocoricoa, 510. 
iiu'iuxiata, 200, 510. 
kormesina, 010. 
k'schcnanltii, 517. 
laurifolia 200, 510. 
lunula, 510. 
muliformis, 200. 
Middl c t on i a n a, 
610. 

minima, 510. 
punctata, 510. 
cj u a d r a ltgularis, 
200, 510. 
rucomosu, 510. 
I'atundifolia, 510. 
sorrulifolia, &o., 
510. 

vilifolia and 

others, 43, 517. 
Pas.siii’iaihimi, 199, 514. 
Passion flower, 5J4. 
J’aullitiia, 587. 

Jlooibrenkii, 687. 
T’uulowuia, 429. 

imporiiilix, 429. 
Pavakayi, 1C2. 

Pavotta, 492, 

diyovsitoHa and 

others, 403. 
IVvtmiu, OOO, 

multillora, 00(1. 
odorata, 000. 

Pea, 503. 

glory, 009. 
everlasting, 505. 
Lord Anson’s, 505. 
sweet, 501. 

Mangier, 005, 

Pirns, 158, 503. 

Poach, 210. 

-Double Chinese, 

501. 

Voaooelr flower, 570. 
Pear, 210. 

Poar guava, 201. 
l’oooan Nut, 180. 
Pbdalineao, 410. 
Podilanthus, 371. 

tithymaloidoB, 29, 
374. 

Peomwo, 185, 
PooptxHvoo, 373. 
Pooteroeleu, 100. 
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I VcVllJ, 123. 
Pi'lnrsinnuiin, 5!)l. 
Pelican i*'11 ever, 384. 
Pellionin. 372. 

ilnwiinnim and 
nthrrs. 372. 
Poiifcalinnn, 459. 

HiiliorGutuin, 450. 
Pentirpnlos, 33. (103. 

Pincnieeii, 003. 
Pontm, 408. 

rarnca, 408. 
Poutslenum, 128. 
Peporomas, IS. 

Popitn. 100, 

PcpcL'nniin, vfii^ 384. 

ai'ifolia and ofchorB, 
384. 

Popporminl, 130. 
PoroBkin, 511. 

inn dentil, 511. 

Woo, 511. 
l.’c!’"i)la, 40, 

Pcrfruliuia, 440. 

o d n r a I, i hh i m a, 
440. 

Parilln, 30 L. 

Nanlunensis, 301. 
ooimnidoH erispa, 
301. 

Pox-islroplie, 410. 

ftmtnatifolia, 410. 
Hponiosa, 410. 
linetorUi, 410. 
Poriwinklo, 45(1. 
Ooimnnn, 45(1. 
lesser, 450, 

M ad ivy; a sc ar, 450. 
Poronosporn-vinlxo, 40. 
Purse* a— 

grotiRHlmn, 103. 
Persian Lilac, 500. 
Persian Rose, 54 7. 
Persian yollow, 54H. 
Persimmon, 100. 
Peruvian (Jln*i*ry, 193. 
Peruvian 1) a 11' <> d i I, 
337. 

Polnlidinni, 403. 

biirluririiilnfl, 403. 
Petrion, 300. 
ornate, 300. 
vohxhilis, 300. 
Potroaolixmi 

sativum, 150. 
Potanin,, 23, 430. 

nyotapinillora, 431. 
Plimnieoa, <131. 
Poueodannm nativnm, 
151. 

Plinoolia, 445, 440. 
tanaootifolia, 440. 


Phuiiis, 300. 

m a r n 1 a 1 u s and 
iitdiers, 300. 

PhniiLMHipsis, 303. 

iiniahilisaiid nlliors, 
303, 304. 

I dial.Ma, 215. 

Idinrns, Oil. 

Pharbilis, 438, 440. 
Lonri, 11. 138. 
liin bill ii, 110. 

Phasi'nlus, 574. 

(larai'iilla, 574. 

I nan laic, 104. 
inriltiftoriis, 103. 

\ nlcai'is, 103. 

I’lmt-tn, 212. 

P h o a sniit’s 10 y t*, 
033. 

Philndolplius, 534. 
I'ornnanus, 534. 

Pliilmjeria, 317. 
volchii, 317. 

Phihrdemirim, 205. 
oai’ileii, 205. 
nubile, 205. 
walhdi and other 
varieties, 205. 

Pldobodinm, 200. 

PhlnpRcant hna, 107. 
tbyi’Killorna, -107. 

PblomiH, 391. 

loonunis, 394. 

Phlox, 22, 141. 

lluimmonili, 441. 
mnnnlata, 143. 

PanicnIn In, 443. 

Phenniunphorium uo- 
ebolarum, 312. 

Phionis, 310. 

daotylifera, 170, 
310. 

RylveslriN, a n d 
others, 310. 

Jdrool ICoboa, JOS. 

PUomiium, 310. 
tonax, 310. 

IduisphoearpiiH tolra- 
Konololmrt, 102. 

Phosphorus, 15. 

Phnliiiia, 502. 

(lirbia, 502. 

Phryniimi, 350. 

dinlioiomum, 350. 
varioefttnin, 300. 
villnsntuni, 350. 

Idmlaoo, 28, 584. 

Phulftn, 584. 

Phygolius, 425. 
oaponaig, 420. 

Phylioa, 580. 

oriooides, 589. 


Ldiyllanl bus. 375. 380. 
IMsIiohus. 101. 

1? in ii 1 i r a a n d 
ol bei’S, 101.370. 
Ldiyllarl,broil, 410. 
Hoji'i'inii, 110. 
noinoii'tise, 110. 

Phyllola'iumu, 205. 

liiulcnh. 205. 
Physalis — 

Periivinna. 103. 
Pliytoiima, 171. 

eomosnin, 171. 
PrrvToi.Ai o.Miio n. 387. 
Pick, 11, 

Piooiec. 010. 

Pinranlia— 

sapida, 231. 

I'ilea. 372. 

pardneii, 372. 
mierophylla, 372. 
Pino Applo, 1811. 
Pinanga, 310. 

Pino-— 

Amboymi, 284. 
Kauri, 284. 

Norfolk Island, 283. 
, speoies ol. 310. 
Pimm, 282. 

loiniil'oUii, 282. 
PlI'KRU'l! n, 381. 

varieties nt, 384, 
Pippin. 21*1. 

Pisonia, 380. 

alba. 380. 

Plata Ibnlfim, 227. 
Piatireliio Nut, 227. 
Idstaeia, 580. 

oliinonsis, 580. 
vera. 227. 

Pud,in, 202. 

sU'atiolon, 202. 
Pimim siilivimi, 158. 
Pitoaimin, 320. 

AlleilNteinia, 320. 
brmneliid'olia, 320. 
fnttiooHii, 320. 
inlop'ritoUa, 320. 
lal.ifolia, 320. 
oUersii, 320. 
pliilyphylla, 320. 
punicoa, 320. 
Pilober Plant, 385. 
Pitbee.olobiuni, 580, 
dulee. and olbera, 
580. 

PlT'J’OM'OJlK.U, 018. 
PittoHporum, 400, 018. 
florilmiidum, 010. 
Tobirn, 018. 
viuiof'itUnu, 010. 
vertkiillalum, 010. 
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I 'i! <iii-|.i)ii!ii-|iiili-Hmn, 
llll. 

I’ll!Ill hi.-, I 

f 'lii miii ill clcmcnl 
I nr. 12. 

I'M' vr \niN i: i, ;j|)u, 

I‘In ii I linn. mil. 

H.i tilii ii'iiii, ,‘!!lll. 

Ain |iH-. .‘Hill. 

I ’I ml.'ini, 111. 

I'liv n r \nm i i„ :i7i. 

I ’In nl ti n( In i ii, ;{(>!). 

I'll V N I' ' N |i'l, :I7 I. 

I'In ill.ill", 7.'l. 

Ill'll Mull lor, 7:1. 

I’l'i'pm iiif "miuid, 
7.'l. 

I ’111 Ill *1. Hill].. 27H. 

* 'Innliinij, 278, 

- Krngraill, 278, 

Wi'iiinlimi, ;>7a, 

' Mill I I'll till' tllll.M, 
_ 277. 

'I'nlii'i min.mill nil 
•Ills. 

\\ aim in;> of, fill. 
1‘liifyiwimii, 2(11, 
nli'ii'iinio, ‘.Ml.I. 
j'liiinli', 2(11, 

I 'I n I i"t I’m 1 m, 027. 

I'iililiiniiniim, 027, 
I'h'i'liiriiin'm, ;||2, :n:t. 

\nnnitiii'ii, :iL2, 

Pil'd rnnllimi, 001, 

hi iinm 1 ii-iiM, ;ioj. 

Plenumi, 0;M. 

mii(ii , iiiil,luim, 624. 

1 1 ini'cvin, 021. 
I’lnin, 212. 

- - llohhnrn, 2L2. 

Iln/', 220. 

Ill'll;!, 2:i:i. 
I’niii'i'iilii, I OH. 
lliniini, 2:i:i. 
I’MIHIIHIIINI, Ii, '100, 
Plumbago, 170. 

* 1 11 |i c 11 m i N ft 11 d 
nl hers, 170, 

Zri Innii'ii, 20. 

I’Huiit'i'iii, '1011, 

mini ilulin, I fill. 

11 iim. -loo. 

riilirn mill others, 
Hill. 

Podt'oim, 1I1H, 
Potloenrjnw, 2H7. 
i'IuiiwihIh, 287, 
dongntus, 2K7, 
Ial.ifolia, 287. 
t'iii’ii, i:i7. 

PoKtinin, :I00. 

pelivnl n, 000. 


Pooimtcmon. 002 . 

I’nli liniili, ,‘102. 
1’iiim'uiin, r>7ii. 
rliilii, 070. 

(iillu'sii. 070. 

I'lili lii'i'i inm, 070. 
login, 070. 

I'diiiM'U 1.1, :t7o. 
nlbida, :170. 
plcnissmia, ;|70. 
jniloliomma, .‘170. 
1’oivii'ii. 520. 

cui'i'iiii'n, 520. 
gr.indillovii, 520. 
Ilnvliurgliii, 520. 
Por.ninoNiAi’ii ii, -M2. 
I’olytiIt liiit, OIll. 

longifolin,, (Oil. 
Poliant lii'H, 310. 
tiilniroHiv, :i:io. 

I’oi.VOAI.liM, ( 118 . 
Por.YtiiiNAf'TC.j;, 134 , 
.187. 

Polygonum, ISO. 

oliiiii'iiHe ami others, 
ISO. 

Polynuna, -181, 
gnindis, 181. 
I’nlyiiodiuiii, 201, 208, 
209. 

llllllllBI'HIlH, 201. 
albo.sijnama i 11 in, 
201 . 

aiii'onm, 200. 
coronas, 2111. 
llama' I 0 r in e, 
201 

oriopliiinmi, 201. 
glabnun, 2(11. 
lloi'Mliolrlii, 201. 
l.iililiiiuiiini, 201. 

Nigi'ciisis, 201. 
jinnl.iiinf.nin, 201. 
phnmdo, 201. 
jn'olifoi'iirii, 201, 
ijnorcifolium, 201. 
somiudiantum, 201, 
setigornm, 201. 
Hjinriiilocar ji i u in, 
201. 

mili-aiirioal a t u m, 
201 . 

li-idanl.yloii, 201. 
virtum, 201. 

Wallii ldl, 203. 

1’ 11 m 0 i'ran a to, 176, 

202 , 

dmihle-llo w c r 0 d, 
521, 

Pomelo, 7H, 

Pompoloon, 239. 
Pompolmose, 210. 


Pimuamin, 508. 

glabra, 508. 

(’on s' r n ir it. 1 s o n .k, 
11 i. 

species nl, 114. 
I'njipy, 020. 

-California, 027. 

— —li’ronth, 020. 
1’iirium. 416. 

Volnl.il is and utlieie. 
435. 

Porcupines, 50. 

I’orUa Two, 011. 
l’nrUandia, 498. 

giamliflara, 498. 
Poitugal liuucl, 502. 
Porlulacu, Oil. 

gnindiflorn, 014. 
moiidiaiia. 615. 
I’orliilacavin, 015. 

nfrn, 015. 
I’oitTi'LAiimi, 014. 
I’otasli, 14. 

Potato, 111. 

sea-side, 417. 
sweet, 418. 
Pot-culture, 05. 
Potontilla, 501. 

Pol,boa, 100. 

argyron, 100. 
aureus, 100. 
eolutncaulis, 100. 
floxuosus, 100. 
giguntea, 100. 
nuioropbylla, 300. 
Hcaiidons, 100. 
PotH, 05. 

-Plants for, 07. 

-Potted I’la n t s, 

09. 

--—drainage, of, 72. 

-w a to ring °f> 

09. 

Potting, operation of, 
07. 

-Henson for, 66. 

--Hoi] for, 08. 

Prickly Pear, 51(1. 
PrimroHO, 408. 

— --Crooner, 441). 

-evening, 019. 

-Willow, 517. 

Primula, 4(18. 

auricula, 168. 
polyanthus, 468. 
sinensis, 468. 
voriB, 408. 
vulgaris, 468. 
PiUMunAOiMc, 408. 
Prince’s feather, 388. 
Prilcliarditt, 310. 
species of, 111. 
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Propitiation, 75. 

-by Eyos, 85. 

■-—by Division, 85. 

--by gootoe, 77. 

•-by layering, 70. 

Pbotbaoiub, 1182. 
Pruning, 95. 

-F lowering- 

Hlirnbs, 92. 

-Fruit Trcoa, 93. 

-Hoot, 93. 

Primus— 

Armoniitoa, 211. 
Bolcharensis, 212. 

1 iomestirn, 212. 

Psidium— 

Oil ttloinnum, 205. 
Chinese, 205. 
gnnvit, 201. 
OninionHO, 20(1. 
pnlyearpon, 20G. 
pumilum, 200. 
sp„ 207. 
Psophocarpus— 

totragono 1 o 1> n s, 

102 . 

Psoraloa, 008. 
Psyohotria, 491. 
oyutioetoca, 492. 
untln ta, 491. 
ilosmimilortt, 492. 
Ptoris, 204. 

amplectous, 204. 
species of, 204. 
Ptoro.sponnum, 000. 

lanceiuiolium, 005. 
Plyohoaporma, 311. 
alba, 311. 
alexandrai, 311. 
Cunninghamian. a, 
312. 

Puooiniu— 

graininis, 51. 
Puoha-pat, 392. 
Pudding-pipe Tree, 
578. 

Puddum, 029. 
Puleholla, Ilowningia, 
473. 

Pulwul, 158. 

Puraolo, 239. 

Pumpkin, 153, 150. 
PunoelUii, 198. 

Punioa, 521. 

grnnatum, 202, 
521. 

nana, 521. 

Purple candytuft, 024. 
Purple-fruited guava, 
205. 

Purpurosoons, 101. 
Purpureum, 191. 


Putwa, 240. 

Pyfira, 204. 

Pyruthruin, 482. 

parthonium and 
others, 482. 
Pyrus— 

communis, 210. 
Indioa, 114. 
mains, 213. 
Pytliium, 179. 

Quassia., 592. 

amara, 592. 

Queen of the Orchids, 
303. 

Queensland (ig, 373. 
Quiuoo, 213. 

Qilisqualis, 530. 

Indioa, 530. 

Ha [huts, 55. 

Raohol, 405. 

Radish, 171. 

Rii.ee, 170. 

Railway (Jreopor, 437. 
Itain Tree, 580. 

Rake, 44. 

HAmphul, 251. 

Rfun tornooo, 104. 
Rangoon (3 r o o p o r, 
530. 

Ranjani, 407. 
RANUNonnAOu/n, 033. 
Ranunculus, 035. 

Asiatious, 035. 
Raphanns— 

sativus, 171. 
oaudalUH, 171. 
Raspberry— 

-Mauritius, 217. 

—--Mysore, 218. 

Rats, 65. 

Rataob.h, 037. 

Rattan, 306. 
Rattlowort,, 504. 
Rauwollla, 454. 

oauosuouH, 454. 
Itavonala, 346. 

Madagasoaronsis, 

345. 

Rayonia, 092, 

spuotabilis, 692. 
Rectum, 101. 

Rod Bean True, 573. 

-Gourd, 157. 

-Head, 440. 

-valerian, 491. 

Rod guava, 205. 
Rogelia majostioa, 312. 
Roinwardtia, 001. 
trigyna, 601. 
tetragyna, 002. 


ltonanthera, 302. 

e o e c i n e a and 
othois, 302, 303. 
RnsnDAaK.il, 02 L. 
Roshmi, 238. 
Rotinospora, 288. 
Ruamnii.e, 233. 
Rliamims, 588. 
Tihaphiolepis, 602. 
Indira and others, 
502. 

Rluvphistrmmn, 150. 

pulelu'llum, 450. 
Rliapis, .‘111. 

llabclUformis, 311. 
humilis, 311. 
Rheum Rliaponlioum, 
134. 

uiidulatum, 134. 
Rhinoeeros beetle, 179. 
Rliipsiilis, 610. 

salieornoidcs, 510. 
Ithod antin', 479. 
mamdatii, 479. 
Mauglosii a n (1 
others, 179. 
Rliodoa, 310. 

Japoniea, 310. 
Rhododendron, 471. 

liulian, 525. 
Rhodomyrtus tomon- 
tOHn, 207. 
Rliodostoiua, 500. 

gardonioidos, 600. 
Rhubarb, 134. 
Rhynrhophorus form- 
gonous, 179. 
Rhynohosia, 605. 

eyanospovma, 506. 
R h y n o a s p o r m u m, 
458. 

jasminoidoH, 458. 
Ribbon grass, 280. 
Ribo.s, 534. 

sanguinmnn, 534. 
Rieo-pn per plant, 605. 
Riohardiu, 299, 
Ethiopian, 290. 
IiiainuH, 377. 

communis, 377. 
gibsomi, 378. 
Rivoa, 420. 

Bona nox, 420. 
Rivina, 387. 

liymilis, 387. 
liuvis, 387. 
Robinia, 600. 

psoudaeaeoa, 500. 
Rooltot, 025. 

larkspur, 033. 
Romnoya, 037. 

Ctoulieri, 037- 
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Rnndnlal ia, 198. 

o d fi r a ( ii ii, m (1 
Dlltl'lH, 498. 
Roan, SO, 080, 
a Ilia, 017. 
lllllllvMIU, filH. 

Caul ilnliu, 040. 
OnnuiMd-im, 047. 

II at if III, filS. 

t iiilllun, fi J7. 
(lauml in, 010. 

iitv illui i'a(a, 5 (0. 

Inina, (ilH. 
l-,\allH, filiO. 
nniniiiihylla, GOU. 

III nil illoi’H, 010. 
niuaaiihii, 047. 
Ituhipimm, OIH. 
N]>iiloninhimn, 047. 
Il'l'ililtll, 0'IH. 

Komahh.i,, 010, 034, 

(CIS, 

Kuna, OHO, 

A|i|>li\ aim, r>2», 

liny, 10H, OKI. 
Hmiiliiiji, Oils. 
Ciimpiim, (IlH. 
aim npnn lila, (10(1. 
I'liniliint', OHO. 
niiliitil’M, nlunilinn- 
1 urn iiainiriHiif; 
l,ii, 000, 051, 007, 
00H. 

Ciavjiiiiij Tuba, 

10(1. 

nnllmni>nhillH,04 l. 
outl Inun, 01(7. 

I >n in ii nit, 047. 
("vhilill inn, 042. 

I'l'iifl mi',, 000. 
(liaill|in, 040. 
luynrmg, 040. 
M.ihii, 047. 

(if Ilia I >(inu, 000. 
pillin', OHO, 
Nlilllllillll, O.'IO. 

anil, nm>. 

n( n n<111 i'cI h, O.'IO. 

Rnunlln, 24(1. 

I bi m i ti-1 Ii it, 400, 

Ki'll I a, 400. 

Rubor, i:m, 

RinitA<ii',.i;, 108,401. 
KubiUortim, Jill. 
TtubiiM, 001, 

alliaHcaiiM, 218. 
ri>HU , J'<iliiiH, 217,0(11* 
Itutlliaakiii, 4H7. 

ti'ilalia, 487. 

Hua, OO.'I. 

KouA’h, 007, 
Alcatliiw, (Kill, 


Ruollia, HO, 40 : 1 . 

Rukln Clunimya Aloo, 
128. 

Rulclo-ticem, 101. 

14 n m a x montanua, 
13(5. 

ItiiHsalia, 429. 

Jlorilnuula, 120 . 
Juneau, Id, 429. 
UllHlH, 00. 

Hn(,a, 09,‘1. 

anjiustifolm, OO.'I. 

arn vaolon-i, 003. 
Hu'J'Atirui, 235. 092, 

(>.'17. 

Sajiai., 311. 

Aibuinoni, 311. 
mnlmii'uliforn, 311. 
Suaehnnun— 

sponUuKHun, 27, 
28. 

Sucnolabiuin, 364. 

ampiillacmmi anil 
others, 3(14, 800, 
Sauk Ivan, 373. 

Hinirud 1$ a in b a o of 
(Ilium, 030. 

Siuirod Haan, 210. 

S A a H JO 11 f* 0 t u H , 

020 . 

Siala-jiumu-iiiili-H 0 a ni , 
HU. 

SativrchiMul, 213. 
Nafllmvnr, 483. 

Sallriiii, 343. 

Hau, 137. 

Ml, 138. 

Sago, 139. 

-'Bengal, 139. 

- ■ Jnruwilom, 394. 

-Wild, 397. 

iSiigiUaWa, 292. 

Httglttifolin, 292. 
Saintpaiilia, 422, 
albioaiiH, 422. 
iaiiantba, 422. 
Snlfld, 147. 
iS'ftliainaia, 370. 
Kidiabin'iu, 287. 

adiaiitifnliii,, 287. 
Salix, 370, 

Hiiliyluninu, 370. 
totrasporma, 370, 
22, 433. 
Hinnnta, 433. 
fiuldify, 140, 
SAl.VAlimtAOIO.li), 400. 
Salvia, 393, 

ftngUHlifoliu, 303. 
argon tna, 393. 
cmealiiufolia, 393. 


Salvia— 

coceiuea, 393. 
f.u inacaa, 393. 
tulfjiuis, 304. 
ofticiriulis, 139, 
patella, 393. 
rulii'SiH'lls, 393. 
splcndeus, 393. 
Sampigo, 032. 

Kanohcziii, 410. 

iinluliH, 110. 

Sand Verbena, 390. 
Sandalwood, 381. 
Sandwich Island Clim- 
bci, 38(1. 

Sandwich 1 a. Tea Plant,, 
320. 

Sanaoviera, 343. 

Oylindi'iea, 344. 
Ouinoenaia, 341. 
longdlom, 344. 
Zpylaniea, 343. 
Santalai.'u.t:, 381. 
Suntalum, 88 L. 

album, 381. 

Sanlra, 237, 238. 
Suiivitaliu, 477. 

prouumbona, 477. 
Sappau VVoodTrfiO, 077. 
Sapini>aojm 3 , 228, 087. 
Snpodilla, 107. 

pluin, 78. 

Saponavin, 017. 
Calabvina, 017. 
odininaliB, (UO. 
Sapofca, 197. 

Savqtaqb.«, 197, 400. 
Samoa, 25, 080. 

indicia, 080, 
Satin-wood true, 091. 
Savanna flown r, 
400. 

Savutoballi, 154. 

Saw, 40. 

Saxifrage,, 533. 

uarmuntoaa, 633. 
Saxiuhasaojojk, 533. 
Scabiosa, 490. 

atrnpurpuroa, 490. 
Seabioun, 490. 

Scarlet flax, 001. 
molle, 58G. 
runner, 103. 
Sohinua, 580. 
SoliiamatogloUis, 2G9 r 
200 . 

ousputa, 200. 
doonra, 21)0. 
lansbergiu, 290. 
puloher, 290. 
rubellini, 290. 
varieguta, 296. 

/ 
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Sohizaidliu.s, -i.'JU. 

grandillorui a n (1 

lilliri s, -I If!! 

Seluzopotuion, 025. 
Walken, <125. 

iSoillu, :i22. 

Seism ir.s ((lower-gather¬ 
ing), 15. 

Sf'iT-VMiNil ii. Kin, 181, 
.‘14+. 

Sull'/.Dm'l'U, I 17. 

Mlaptinicn, I 17. 

iSuoieh Kale, 1(18. 

Screw' Tree. (102. 

Scnovmn.AitiNi: k, 122. 

Soa Dullodil, ;t;l7. 

-Rule. 170. 

-Lavender, Kill. 

Seaforl lua. 212. 

species ol, 212. 

iSeiiHide drupe, 28(1. 

-Ihiliiln, .127. 

Seasons, 8. 

Web, 212. 

Seen (earn, 15. 

Sei'iindin'ii, (118. 
McundenK, <118. 
virgotn and othcro, 
(118. 

iSialnm, 522. 

Semis, 58. 

-death of, (iO. 

-Slinking of, (14. 

-—Sowing of, (12, 

272. 

Seem, 102. 

Seola-phul, 250. 

Solaginellft, 18, 258, 

250. 

afriennn, 250. 
bcdluln, 250. 
brmvnoi, 250. 
cieriilcn, 20(1. 
cm.si a, 250. 
canalieulnta, 250. 
oandal.uin, 250. 
uaiiloHCQiiN, 200. 
enulentu, 200. 
munlno, 200. 
iilieina., 20(1. 
gnicilc, 200. 
grundi.s, 200. 
grove,sii, 200. 
mvolvons, 260. 
hnvigaiu, 259. 
lyollii, 200. 
inarluuHU, 200. 
paradoxus, 250. 
Horpona, 250. 
iussollatu, 200. 
triangularis, 260. 
uncinata, 200. 


Sela cinidhi — 

vaiieuata. 200. 

\ ietori.e. 200. 
w.llbchll, 200. 
wildenm i, 200. 
Srlgiim, 100. 

Sen, i in. 481. 

eleeims. ISl. 
iSeusll i\ e I'l.ml. 582. 
Neillcc. 550. 

Nei|iuiiu, 287. 

gig.inlcn, 287. 
Serms.i, (01 

l.elld.l, 101. 

Sesmmim, 111. 

I u< I ■< mil, III. 
Sesb.utiii, 500. 

a g\ pti.iea a u d 
ill, hers, 28, 500. 
Sliailoh, 15. 
iShilh-lonl, 187. 

,Shallot, 120 
Shears (linnieh), 15. 

(edging), 15. 
Slievri, 500. 

Shrub,-I, Ormi mental, 

277, 270. 

--1 1 a grant, 270. 

-hi' undo nl, 278. 

-twining, 278. 

iShuknr Kiindn, 4.'18. 
Shukker-knnd, Mil. 
Shiiroofa, 250. 

Shwot seem, 101. 
Sickle, 145. 

Sideroxyhm, 40(1. 

murine, 100. 

Silent', 017. 

Armoi'ia. 017. 
pendnla, (117. 
poHiido-u t u ei o n, 
017. 

Silk Clntlon True, 020. 
iSilphium, 482. 

liudnatum, 4 82. 
Silver Oak, 282. 
SlIUAIlinilOI, 502. 
Sinapis, alba, 170. 
Singlnlra, 202. 

Sii'iss, 581. 

Sisal Hemp, 28. 
Sithimia, 100. 

spooiosii, 400, 
Slipporwort, 424. 
Smilax, 214. 

Snail Flower, 574. 
Snako (Iciurd, 157. 

Snap Dragon, 425. 
Snovvhorry, 10(1. 
Snowdrop, 220. 
iSnow-flako, 220. 
Snow-iu-Summor, 018. 


Sou psml.s, 18 
Soils, 12. 170, 

275. 

I llliel inns nl. 12. 
Sol.A N U'K I., 11(1, (02, 
( 20 . 

Sul.mill.i, 122. 

eianddloia, 122. 
opposil ilnliu, 122. 
Sol.ilium, 122. 

argeuleum il li d 
nl lines, 122. 
mi lougemi, I 12. 
(.uhemsum. 111. 
Sohd.igii, 485, 

Ounndeiini.3, 185. 
Sollya, 010. 

helei'ojihyllii, 010. 
Hiitieiloliu, 010. 
iSonerilii, 525. 

nnugiii'iI uee.i, 525, 
Soule, 120. 

Siink-d iii'hIiuii, 221. 
Smip.iri, 204. 

Sonrgeo, 218, 

Sonriij Muklicc, 17(1. 
Soomiel Ah in, 128. 

Soot Mooloe, 120. 

I telu.il. 1, 127. 
Soplioru, 575. 

f.nmeutoHu, 575. 
violiieeu, 575. 
Sdjiubin, 120, 

delphiidlolia, 42(1. 
iSnrelmili, 154. 

Sorrel, Indian, 240. 
Sour-.sop, 252. 
Southernwood, 489. 
Sow Bread, 408, 

Spade, 1 I. 

Spanish Arbour Vine, 
127. 

Broom, 00(1. 
nhestmit, 1,87. 
.lilMminilrm, 150. 
Nee(arino, 210. 
Spunixi, 212. 

grandiUorit n n d 
othni'H, 242. 
iSpurmunniii, 002. 
iifrieana, 002, 
jialniala, 002. 
iSpiirrowH, 55. 

Spnrtinun, 500. 

juneeum, 00(1. 
Spii.tliiphyllnm, 290. 
bensimii, 200. 
hybridum, 29(1. 
pietnin, 2(10, 
Spathndea, 414. 

Clilmpanulftta mid 
of,hern, 414. 
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>S]>ni 11• >>>l<>(i tH, :i(>i. 

l'’nri until, :»m. 
[Spearmint, Ills. 

SpoeklnKHii, 015. 
Speruluri}i, 473. 

p0HtlU',Ollill, 173. 
speculum. -17li. 
Speedwell, 11*!>. 
Nphimmlheen - 
pimmimi. Hi. 
iSphcnogync, 178. 

speciir n, I7H. 
Spidei win I, .'fill. 

Spiln nthiw, 177. 

i)lrnii'i‘il, -177. 
Spiinicnn oloriiecn, 1115. 
Splimdi, I,75. 

Spinous I jily Thorn, 
IIMI. 

Spirant, 038. 

eorymlmmi, (Ills. 
Nntumi, 038. 
Hpondiiis iliilria, 220. 

nmtmilern, 220. 
Sprayers, 15, 5(1. 
Kpreiiolia. ,'tlfl. 

Ihtlhimsioiel, lili'i. 
I'urmoMssiimi, Hill. 
Sproul iiiL! Broccoli, 109. 
Si|mmh, 15li. 

Squill, 1172. 
iSi|uiiTi'lN, 55. 
iSkachylarphota, SO(f. 
ilimiiiiiM-iiHiH, 390. 
miilnliilM, 5(1(1. 
Orulriou, 39(1. 
iSliiiuliyH, 501. 

liiuiil.il, 501. 
Mtanlmpca, 5(1(1. 
imirlmnu, 50(1. 

(iii> rimi, 500. 

KUii - Apple, 107. 
iSl.iu' Gooseberry, 101. 
Star u[ Rotiilehoni, 

Hl.iipolilt, .155, 

variognta, -155, 

Klu (.id), 100. 

nIih'iihIhiiuiI others, 
170. 

iStii'plmuopliyHum, 105. 
ropeiei iiud others, 
•105. 

Stophnnutis, 70, 150. 

Iliirilumilii, -150. 
>SlorouIiii, 005. 

Haliuiglms, 540. 
i iicoimia, 005. 
iSl'liUCUMAdW k, 545, 
(105. 

iStevmisunia, 515. 
j'cuuiliroliil, 512. 


Stignmphylhm, 000. 
urisltituni, 000. 
piuiploui f o 1 i u in, 
000. 

Stipa, 501. 

[Hiuimtu, 201. 

St. John’s Worl, 015. 
[Stock, llrniii |tt,[in, (125. 
German, 025. 

Tin-week, 025. 

Vji ■fin in. 024. 
yellow, 024. 
iSl.oiici rop, 552. 

Si rnwIiciTV, 75, 218. 

-•Tire. 471. 

StreHt/.iii, 514. 
augusta, 544. 
regime, 545. 

IStro|itoeuc| ji is, 425. 

Ile.vii, 125. 
StroluInnlhcH, 405. 
iiuriruliila a n 0 
others, 105, 401. 
Strychnos, 147. 

potatorum, 147. 
JMux-vomica, 417. 
Stylororyne, 400. 

Wobori, 400. 
[Subaltern's Huttor, 
105. 

iSulToo Am, 201. 
iSuCmvo Kuoinra, 157. 
Suluijna, 101. 

[Sultana ehuuipa, 015. 
iSunllmver, 2 1, 470. 

veil, 400. 
iSunglura, 257. 
iSunko jul.lL, 070. 

Suvgi, (115. 
iSuringco, 249. 

Suru, 570. 
Sullierlnnditi, 570. 

fVUtUHOOllM, 570. 
Swallow-wort, 440. 
iSwnmi tree, 501. 

Swan River Daisy, 
475. 

Sweet Aliaon, (121. 

— -Ifulaiol, 584. 

-Bay, 585. 

-Briar, 548. 

-Calabash, 20(1, 

-I’en, 504. 

— -Potato, 115, 458. 

-—-Sup, 251, 

-Multan, 482. 

-William, 450, 

01(1. 

-Woodruff, 002. 

-Voilofc, 021. 

Swieirnia, 590. 

iMnlmgoni, 500. 


Swinsonia. 570. 

qaleeit'(i!ia, 570. 
Sword bean, 100. 

Flag, 341. 
iSynaiIonium, 576. 

granhi, 370. 
Syngmiiinn, 293. 
auiitum, 293. 
poilojiliyllum albn- 
lineatum. 293. 
iiemlbiinlii, 293. 
Syringa, 402, 534. 

vulgaris, 402. 
Syringe, 45. 

Taiiurnu; m o n t a n a, 
455. 

amygdalifolia and 
others, 455. 
Tiirraoeic, 329. 
Taesonin, 517. 

inolliHsimn, etc., 
200, 517. 

pinna t i s t i p u 1 a, 
5J7. 

Tapcles, 477 . 
erecta, 477. 
patula and others, 
478, 

Talauina, 031. 

puiniln, 031, 
Tauiaou, 178 . 

Talipot, 307. 

Tamarind, 221. 
Tamarmdus—■ 

Indies, 25, 221. 
TAMAKIH(IT*fU.U, (118. 
Tamarisk, 014. 
Tamarix, (ill. 
dioiea, 014. 

GuUiea, 014. 
Tapioca, 134. 

Tarim/., 154. 

Tassel Flower, 480. 
Taxus, 287. 

ehinemun, 287. 

Ton Plant, 012. 

Sandwich Ts., 320. 
Tea-scented roses, 550, 
558. 

Tocoma, 414. 

grondiilora a n d 
others, 414. 
Telegraph Plant, 570. 
Temperature, 8, 
Ton-Wcok-Stook, 023. 
Tephrosia, 508. 

Candida and others, 
508. 

Torminalia, 531. 

Catappa, 209, 531. 

TniiNSTiiauuACBAS, 611. 
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Tofcranema, 73, 429. 

Mexicana, 429. 
Texture, 13. 

Thalictmin, 030. 

Tfioft, 012. 

Uhinuimis, 012. 
Thciiasia, 185. 

Thespesia, (ill. 

populneii, Oil. 
Thevotia, 454. 

nereifolia, 454. 
Thieves, 511. 
Thorn-Apple, 432. 
Thrift, -HI!). 

Thi'inax, 312. ^ 
ninenton, 312. 
Ihu-baduns'iH, 312. 
idecuns, 3L2. 
glnura, 312. 
ifrmnlnifolin, 312. 
p.irvillm'ft, 312. 
Thuja, 285. 

0 rie u In I is and 
others, 285. 
Thuiiburoia, 101. 
alula, 101. 

(.ineeiiiia, 402. 
fragrans, 101. 

grain lilhu-a, -401. 
m-amliHere alba, 
401. 

laurifelia, 401. 
Mynoronsls, 402. 
Til unin, .'1110. 
alba, 3(10. 

Honsomo, 300. 
Thymui.au 15.13, 381. 
Thyme, 140. 

Thymus— 

Hurjiylhim, 110. 
TliyHiiuoitona, 200. 

lu'ejiistis, 200. 

Tiger I'Totvor, 341. 

Tigridia, 311. 

I’nvtmin, 341. 
Tu.tAOio.n, 245, (102. 
Till, 111. 

Tillanilsiu, 328. 

species (O’, 328, 

3211. 

Tines pnru, 030. 

rurOllolia, 030. 
Tipuri'e. 103. 

Tu.iil I ’In nI r 153. 

Kln\, 125. 
Tulmeeu, 121, 

Tnlpi.. 183 

li.irli.iiiL, 183. 
Toemle, I 13. 

Tumi lumi, 10!). 

Timl-i. ii-ii ii in I n I>11 k<-, 
I I. 


Toolsoe, 301. 

poolat, 391. 

Toouiul, 248. 

Toot, 187. 

Top-working, 00. 
Torch-Thistle, 508. 
Toronin, 430. 

A fiiaticii and others, 
430. 

Traohymene, 405. 
Tnulosrmitid, 313. 
discolor, 313. 
multillura, 313. 
rosea, 313. 
Warseewie/.i a n a , 

313. 

Zeluiim, 313 . 

Tragopogon— 

] 1 lll'l‘tfl>lius, 1-1(1- 
Transplanting, 2711. 
Tr.ijia, 5L3. 

Trapa-bieo r n i h , 202, 
504. 

bispiimsa, 21)2. 518. 
Travellers’ Tree, 315. 
Travellers’ midu i K h t 
lilies, 135. 

Tree ferns, 201. 

Trees, Indigenous, 25, 
280. 

Introduced, 25. 
ornamental, 277, 
270. 

Tree, banyan, 373. 
bread-fruit, 373. 
cotton, 000. 
every reel I, 270, 
exotic, 270. 
fragrant, 278, 270. 
India Rubber, 373. 
Indigenous, 280. 
Mallow, (100. 
of [Joavcn, 502. 
Tomato, 10-1. 
Trefoil, Uiril’n foot, 500. 
pocpul, 373. 
sauk, 373, 

Tribuius, 500. 

r-isliodrs, 590. 
liiiimrimisuH, 500. 
Triuhomaues, 20l>. 
lbuieroHI.il, 20(1. 
erispum, 20(1. 

,1 avauieuin, 20(1. 
Ijrprierii, U(10. 
Mulliimii, 20(1. 
piniiatum, 20(1. 
pluina, 20(1. 
spirillum, 2(1(1. 
Kpriicomium, 200. 
Tricbosimlhes, 514. 
pnlmntft, 514. 


Tricliosan Idles anguuii, 
157. 

dioien, 158. 

Triucoinalieo wood, 


002 . 



Tristauiu, 527. 
coufel'ta, 527. 
noriifolia, 527. 
Tristcllatcia, (Mil. _ 

iMislralnsioft, (101. 
Trollins, (135. 

(UU'Opious, 035. 
Tropamium, 507. 
uuvjua, 507. 
porttgrinmu, 507. 
Trumpet ’ Honeysuckle, 
503. 

Tuber lestivmn, 122. 
Tnixi-rmo. 330. 

--(beeping, 150. 

Tulin, 12. 

Tulip. 317. 

Tulipa, 317. 

Timdoe, 185, 

T'upistru, 327. 

iiiiieiilatn, 327. 
Tui'lc’ti-eii p ('actus, 
507. 

Turmeric, 131, 310. 
Turmeric, Wild. 340. 
Tinnorii, 532. 

trionillora, .532. 
iiliiiUolta, 533. 
TiniNiiiiMiit.is, 532. 
Turnip, 100. 
Turnip-rontud (inbbngc, 
l MO. 

-Uoinry, 150. 

Tnrraia, 590. 

obtuHiioiiiv, 500. 
Tweodin, 440. 

cau’ulca, -1-tO. 

Tydran, 423. 

AmnbiUs, 421. 
Tyjdia, 302. 

aligns tifulm, 302. 
elephant-inn, 302. 
Tri'KAtJu.n, 302. 

Uojtinc, 130. 
llkul-bUiir, 351. 

UleX, 5117. 

luirupieus, 507, 
IJmiihi.i.ii'huh, 143, 
505, 

Umrll, 220. 
iJmrrmt, 204, 

Unciuula — 

Spiralis, 41). 
Ungiior, 231, 
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Unjeer, 187, 204. 

Urala gad cl e, 141. 
Urania, 345. 

speciosa, 345. 
Uraria, 570. 

lnnci'nstanliyn, 570. 
piotfi, 570. 

Urejia, 006. 

Iobata, 006. 
Urainia pulchra, 478. 
Urtica, 371. 

pulehella, 371. 
salioifolia, 371. 
Uhtioace- 15, 186, 371. 
U'l'iiicuLAim, 423. 
llexuosa, 423. 
reticulate), 423. 
Uraria oilorata, 631. 

VAt'C’jNiU'r,.T,, 472. 
Vacciniuin, 472. 

LesehennuH ii, 472. 
Valuyeli, 1 13. 

Valei;] if.Acjn.io, 401. 
Valerian, Long-spurred, 
41) L. 

-reel, 401. 

Yallaris, 458. 

Hnynol, 458. 
Vallisneria, 301). 
Valloln, 333. 

purpnmi, 333. 
Vanda, 361. 

Bniomanni a n d 
others, 3(31, 362. 
Vandollia, 430. 

peclunc'.ulata, 430. 
Vadgueria— 

edulis, 100. 
Vanilla, 132, 307. 

albida and others, 
367. 

arnmahica, 132. 
planifolia, 132. 
Vegetable Garden, 110. 
Vegetables, culinary, 
110. 

Vegetable marrow, 15(1. 
Voniclhim, 481. 

eulendu 1 a c e u m, 
481. 

Venus’ Looking-glass, 
473. 

--purse, 424. 

-.Slipper, 307. 

Vorbascum, 425. 

thapsus, 425. 
Verbena, ■ 22, 79, 

305. 

-Lomon-sccnto cl, 

394. 

-Sand, 300. 


Verbena, Scarlet, 395. 
Bonariensis, 396. 
venosa, 390. 
Ytcrbenaoej!, 394. 
Verbesina, 483. 

gigantca, 483. 
Veronica, 429. 

Kirkii, 420. 
spieata, 420. 
Verachaffellia, 312. 

splenclida, 312. 
Vetinoria, 200. 

Zizanoides, 290. 
Viburnum, 503. 

dilat.itum, 504. 
maoroccp lialum, 
503. 

opulus, 504. 

Vieia fabu, 102. 
Victoria, 628. 

regia, 62K. 
Viminaria, 566. 

(lenncinta, 560, 
Vinca, 450. 
alba, 456. 
major, 456. 
minor, 45(1. 
rowii, 440, 450. 
Vine, 231. 

-Balloon, 587. 

Vine-lcavecl l’assiflora, 
517. 

Viola, (120. 

odornla, etc,, 

(121. 

tricolor, 620. 
Violaoess, 620. 

Violet, Dog, 621. 
Viper’s Bugloss, 440. 
Virgilia, 575. 
anrea, 575. 
Capeneis, 576. 
Virgin’s Bower, 033. 
Virginia Stock, 024. 
Virginian C r a o p o r, 
588. 

Viridis, 138, 

Viaearia, 017. 

Visoum, 381. 

album, 381. 

Vitis, 688. 

discolor, 588. 
vinifera, 80, 231, 
588. 

Vittadnnia, 484. 
Australis, 484. 

Walleixiweh, 025. 
Walnut, 186. 

Wampco, 235. 
Water-Bean, 029. 
-Caltrops, 202. 


Water Chestnut, 202, 
518. 

— -Cress, 165. 

-Lemon, 200. 

-Melon, 154. 

Wateriug-can, 45. 
Watsonia, 639. 

densillora a n cl 
others, 030. 
Wattle, black, 583. 

silver, 585. 

Wax Palm— 

-Plant, 450. 

Wcbera, 499. 

Weeping Cypress, 
286. 

--tree, 586. 

-Willow, 370. 

Weovils, 179. 

Weigela, 603. 
Wondlandia, 498. 

paniculate, 405. 
West Coast Creeper, 
440. 

Wet Tsway, 185. 

Whin, 567. 

White Ants, 63. 

— -Bnnksiiin, 548. 

-Candytuft, 024. 

--Gourd, 153. 

-Horse, -108. 

-rust, 50. 

Wllitlavia, 446. 

gloxinioidos, 446, 
grundiflorn, 146, 
Wigandla, 445. 

maorophylla, 446. 
Vigieri, 445. 

Wild jack, 373. 

-Liquorice, 574. 

— -Olive, 102. 

-Sago, 397. 

Willow, Prenob, 519. 
Willow, P r i m r o s c, 

5J7. 

Wind flower, 034. 
Winter Aconite, 635. 
Wistaria, 509. 

Sinensis, 5(50. 
Wood Apple, 236. 
Woodbine, 503. 
Woodruff, sweet, 502. 
Wocwdeji, 240. 
Wrightia, 457. 

a n t i cl yseuterioa, 
457. 

cocoincu, 457. 
tinutoria, 457. 

XAN'l'UOOOItYMlTK— 
graoinia, 613. 
pictorins, 248. 
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XanthoKoma lindonii, 
205. 

XimenoRift, 477. 

enot'lioidos, 477. 
Xylophylla, 380. 
anguHtifnliu, 380. 
olongntn, 380. 

Yams, 127. 

Malacca, 128. 

Now Zealand, 128. 
YuMiOW Raftksian, 
510. 

-Mtook, 024. 

-Hnltan, 482. 

-W a i a i>b i) a n, 

020 . 

Yow, 287. 

Yuooa, 321. 


Yucca aloilnliiv, 321. 

-gloriosu, 321. 

-—.slriola, 321. 

Xafiun, 343. 

Zamta, 281. 

angiiHtifolia, 282. 
Kurfuraim, 282. 
Inlfgrifolia, 282. 
Kinkxi, 282. 
Lindcni, 282. 
T’umilit, 282. 

Zoa, 200. 

-Mnyn, 122, 200. 

ZfillUA-J’r.A'NT, 350. 
Zobriua poivlula, 313. 
Zod/my— 

Long, 340. 

Rod, 340. 


ZophyranUics, 331. 
Andummi, 331. 

(liibiuaiii, 331. 
llavn, 331. 
voHca, 331. 
tuliispaUin, 331. 

Zingiber ollicuialo, 130. 

Zingilmrum'in, 130. 

Zinnia, 22, 21, 470. 
olcgiuiH, 470. 
pauoillora a n d 
ol'Iioi'H, 470. 

Ziv.ypJiuH, 580. 
jujnlm, 231. 
nununiiliiiin, 580. 
vulgarin, 233. 

Ziml Anio, 211. 

Ztird Knnol, 454. 

Zvooi'iiri.i.K.n, 500, 



Absolutely Dependable 

FOR 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
ROSES and ORCHIDS 

^PRESENTED all over the world by 
reliable correspondents; flowers delivered 
with your personal message anywhere, any time, 
on receipt of Telegraphic or Mail Order. 

Plants supplied to the satisfaction of General Sir 
Kaiser Sham Shcr Jang Bahadur Rana, Sir 
Dorubji J. lata, Sir Onkarmull Jatiij, Kt., 
O.B.E., Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir Suljstn Ahmed 
and many other Nobles in India, "and Nepal. 

* I ' * 

You will be Equally Satisfied 

Everyone interested is invited to inspect the 60 
acres devoted to varieties of RoseS,.'i 

ORCHIDS AND RARE PLANTS 

exported in cjuantily to all parts of the world. 

P. BHATCHERJ1 &• SON. 

Head Office: 

EMPRESS JUBILEE GARDENS, 

Deoghar P. 0. (Santhal Pcrgs.) 

Floral Branch : 

NEW MARKET, CALCUTTA. 

Telephone: V Telegrams: 

Ciiloultn, 5<M. "Floralart,” Calcutta, 
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fpTOCKS tp/cittUy stltucd 
^— ■Qs for India or? imported in 


sealrd packets a! regular short inter¬ 
vals dimtfront Reading (England) 
•—"The Home of Sutton's Seeds." 
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Three fyjEtyehzMefotefoXuCiud products 
for the house and garden. 


USPULUN UNIVERSAL 

The amazing new seed treatment to prevent and 
control Brown-Patch in golf-course greens, tennis 
courts, parka and lawns. Uspulun prevents 
Brown-Patch or cures it in from 3 to 5 days. It is 
used as a solution in water and may be easily 
sprinkled or sprayed on the greens. 

Procurable in tins of 8 oz., 60 gm. and 500 gm. 

SOLBAR 

The ideal insecticide for combating fungus and 
insect pests in garden and orchard, acts ijuickly 
and reliably and is harmless to all plants. 

Procurable in packings of i oz., 10 11)., 28 II). and 66 11). 

ZELIO 

The most effective poison for destroying rats, mice 
and other rodents. Zelio makes breathing difficult 
and thus forces the rats to die in the open. 

For house rats and mice: ZELIO PASTE. 

For field rats and mice: ZELIO GRAINS. 

ZELIO GRAINS procurable in cartons of 1 oz. and 
ZELIO PASTE til tubas of 30 gm. 

Prices and particulars from: 

HAVERO TRADING COMPANY, LTD. 

Pharma. Department, ®aye-'i -Jfctdb&JMut 
Post Box No, 2122, CALCUTTA 



